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Without  your  aid  and  kindness  theso 
pages  could  never  have  been  written.  What- 
ever other  people  may  think  of  their  ment^ 
it  is  quite  probable  tibat  you  and  I  beUeve 
they  contain  some  truths.  We  must  there- 
fore endeavour  to  keep  each  other  in  good 
humour,  provided  they  shall  happen  to  be 
neglected  rather  more  than  our  joint  opinions 
may  lead  us  to  think  they  deserve. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  queen  of 
cities,  there  was  a  happy  reunion  of  all  the 
remaining  members  of  the  club.  I  know  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear,  that,  with  a  soUtary 
exception,  this  embraced  every  man  whose 
name  has  stood  on  the  roll  since  its  forma- 


IT  DEDICATION. 

tioD.  But^  alas !  there  is  an  exception.  The 
poor  Dane  has  fallen.  The  worthy  professor 
trusted  himself^  (or  too  long  a  tniMf  in  seden* 
tary  employments  in  a  warm  climate.  1  write 
it  with  grief,  but  he  was  married  at  Veronay 
about  eleven  o^clock  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th  August  last,  to  the  daughter  of  an  Ital- 
ian physician.  Jules  B^thizy  and  Waller 
were  both  at  Florence  when  he  was  first 
taken,  and  they  flew  to  his  assistance  with 
the  earnestness  of  a  long  tried  friendship. 
But  remedies  were  too  late.  From  the  first 
moment  the  symptoms  seemed  threatening ; 
and  as  the  best  advice  was  fortunately  so 
close  at  hand,  there  is  reason  to  think  the 
malady  was  perfectly  incurable.  BMiizyhas 
some  suspicions  of  foul  play,  and  makes  dark 
allusions  to  philters  and  amulets;  but  the 
fkther  of  the  fair  infection  solemnly  protests 
diat  the  whole  is  the  effect  of  sun  and  soli- 
tude. We  have  done  all  that  remained  to 
sorrowing  friends.  An  epithalamium  has 
been  written  by  the  Russian,  and  it  was  set 
to  solemn  music  by  the  Abbate.  A  brass 
plate  has  been  let  into  the  back  of  the/oiftetfil 
of  the  dereTict,  containing  an  appropriate 
mscription,  and  two  memento  mori  are  cut  in 
Its  ndes     A  wedding  ring  has  also  been 


DBDICAiriOir  V 

irttached  to  the  nose  of  the  portrait^  which, 
u  I  have  often  told  you,  is  always  suspended 
over  the  chair  of  a  member. 

The  question  of  a  successor  has  been 
deeply  agitated  among  us.  Nothing  bat  the 
exceeding  liberality  which  pervades  and  col 
oars  our  meetings  could  have  insured  the 
result  which  has  grown  oiit  of  the  election. 
Yes,  my  friend,  the  empty  fauieuil  is  yours ; 
and,  as  f  know  you  have  destroyed  the  coat 
of  arms  of  your  European  ancestors,  I  have 
caused  a  design  of  my  own  to  be  emblazoned 
in  the  proper  place.  It  is  a  constellation  of 
twenty-four  stars,  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
n^Ma  with  a  liberty-K^ap  for  a  crest,  and  two 
young  negroes  as  supporters.  I  was  obliged 
to  adopt  this  equivocal  blazonry,  in  order  to 
quiet  all  parties,  for  the  election  was  not 
without  a  struggle.  A  great  deal  was  said 
about  Uberality,  but  I  believe  you  know  that 
liberality  always  infers  certain  reservations. 
The  Abbate  objected  a  good  deal  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  Protestant  interest, 
and  I  thought  Waller  was  a  little  jealous  of 
having  a  member  who  might  introduce  a 
dialect  of  his  mother  tongue.  But  Jules 
B€thizy  stood  by  you  like  a  man,  and  the 
Russian  swore  you  were  his  neighbour,  and 

At 


VI  0£DICATIOir. 

that  tn  you  should  come.  In  short,  the  quet* 
tion  was  carried ;  and  now  the  agcMiy  is  ofer« 
both  the  Baronet  and  the  Priest  pot  the  best 
possible  face  on  it 

Come  to  usy  then,  dear  John,  as  soon  as 
you  can  tear  yourself  from  the  delij^ts  of 
home.  We  contemplate  a  great  and  general 
movement  during  the  next  three  years^  re- 
cess, and  an  honourable  station  shall  be 
assigned  you  in  the  task  of  peregrination. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  distrust  mAuifested 
by  some  unbelievers  in  our  body  concerning 
the  matter  detailed  in  my  letters ;  but  fi'tiii* 
porUj  thirty  years  ago  most  of  the  worthy 
members  did  not  know  the  colour  of  the  skin 
of  the  people  concerning  whom  I  have  writ* 
ten.  They  who  live  thirty  years  hence  may 
live  long  enough  to  discover,  that  what  now 
seems  so  marvellous  will  then  be  deemed 
quite  a  matter  of  cowaew— Adieu. 


PREFACE. 


nm  wnUr  of  them  Letters  is  aat  Intboot  some  of  the 
tetnungs  of  patenuty  in  oomwitting  Uie  oibftm^  of  bis 
Injn  to  tbe  worlds  Hischief  ccacemislhatthe  book  id*j 
pass  as  near  as  possible  for  wbat  it  was  intended  in  tbe  d** 
sign,  bowerer  it  may  UH  short  in  the  execution. 

A  dose  and  detailed  statistical  worb  on  tbe  United  States 
of  America,  could  not  keep  its  place  as  authority  for  five 
years.  What  is  true  this  year  would  the  nest  become  liable 
to  so  many  explanatiotts>  that  the  curious  would  soon  cease 
to  consult  its  pages.  The  principles  of  tbe  government,  and 
the  general  state  of  society,  are  cotainly  mere  pennanent ; 
but  the  latter  varies  rapidly  in  the  different  stages  of  a  life 
that  is  so  progressive.  Nothing  more  has,  therefore,  been 
attempted  hese,  than  to  give  a  hasty  and  general  sketch  of 
most  things  of  interest,  and  to  communicate  what  is  told  in 
as  unpretending  snd  familiar  a  way  ae  the  sulgects  tbisni^ 
eelves  would  conveniently  allow. 

The  focts  of  these  volumes  sre  believed  to  be,  in.comssen, 
correct.  The  Author  elaims  no  exemption  from  error;  but 
as  he  has  given  some  thought  and  a  gseat  deal  of  time  to  the 
subjects  on  which  he  has  treated,  he  hopes  that  refutation 
win  not  eanly  attack  him  in  the  shape  of  evidence.  His 
reasoning-sf  rapid,  discuisivef  and  iU-axmqged  axguments 
csn  aspire  to  so  high  a  name— ^ust,  of  course,  depend  on  its 
own  value.  A  great  number  will  certainly  condemn  it,  for  it 
as  certainly  opposes  the  opinions  of  a  vast  number  of  very 
heoest  people  in  £urope«    Still,  as  he  has  no  one  object  boi 
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Um  good  of  an  his  feIlow-cre«tiires  in  view,  lie  hopes  no  on* 
wofthj  motive  wiD  be  ascribed  to  his  publication. 

A  great  nimiber  of  xeaderi  wiD  be  indisposed  to  believe 
tiMt  the  United  States  of  America  axe  of  the  importance 
whidi  the  writer  does  aot  dii|giiie  to  kes  attempted  to  show 
thai  thsj  are  of  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  On  this  subject 
there  must,  probabljr)  remain  a  diversity  of  opinion  that  time 
only  can  decide.  As  it  is  quite  probable  that  in  this  unfor* 
tunate  dispute  there  will  be  many  against  him,  the  Author 
win  endeavour  to  content  himself  with  the  conmderation  that 
6me  is  workmg  much  taster  than  common  on  the  points  that 
are  most  involved  in  the  matter.  He  is  quite  satisfied  with 
the  umpire. 

There  is  a  much  graver  offence  against  the  rights  of  read- 
en  than  any  contained  in  the  opinions  of  this  work.  A  vast 
deal  has  been  printed  that  should  not  have  been,  and  much 
has  been  omitted  that  might  have  been  properly  said.  But 
circumstances  allowed  of  no  choice  between  great  and  ac* 
knowledged  imperfections,  or  total  silence.  Something  of 
the  extent  of  tlds  demerit,  thereibre,  must  depend  ou  the  fact 
of  whether  enough  has  been  told  to  justify  publication  at  alL 
The  writer  has  not  treated  the  public  with  so  fittle  ceremony 
as  to  usher  a  work  on  their  notice  without,  at  least,  b^eving 
a  lair  proportion  of  this  apology  is  contained  in  its  pages. 
If  be  deceive  himself,  it  will  be  his  misfbrtune ;  and  if  he 
does  not  deceive  his  readers,  he  shall  rejt^ce. 

The  circumstances  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
involve  haste  in  printin|f  no  less  than  haste  in  selectkni. 
There  are  errors  o^  style,  and  some  fkuhs  of  grammar,  that 
are  pet  haps  the  matual  neglect  of  the  author,  the  copyists, 
and  the  printers.  The  word  **  assured  **  is,  fbr  instance,  used 
Ibr  *■  insured,**  and  adverbs  have,  in  several  cases,  been  con- 
verted into  adjectives.  In  one  or  two  instances,  negatives 
have  been  introduced  where  it  was  not  intended  to  use  tnem. 
But  they  who  detect  most  of  these  bhmden  wiD  know  how 
Id  make  aPowapcesfer  their  existence;  and  to  those  who  de 


Willi  inllWaiMtUfef  tell  Ig^jwliwfl!*    TlitA«ter 
UwiuiJit  an  itowitQ  ulwmn  ind  i.  ftMifti  wtmi^  if  nhil 

hDVA  ^WlHBPflMIWs  WiW'm^NH  ^i»   WHf  ^BWPtf  ^nJWPW?  flW»^w  ^^RW^  ^MwiR 

to  Ima  •maeoUf. 

America  has  omBmaaif  hem  yAs^ei  'm  4i9  fyfepiiMMt 
itttber  thn  »  lU  fokt.    TWi  bi^egmmn  fcgU  wife  all 

thaar  laxiBaM*  It  ia  a  bad  aonaltMflDt  to  jhibimi  naUva^  but 
not  tbe  leai  trea,  to  sajF  tbal  at  youpg  ttateltMr  taleit  a  Ibf- 
aifB  eouatiy  witboot  tai^jr  tmonmBtmg  Um  ta«k  tf  uiviiirNifl 
eompaiwoa.  TV*  ii  aatoval  cutagli*  acftoiidjr,  ftr  itt  i»- 
aCaoCly  mita  tba  tbinga  to  wbieh  wt  bava  btcn  iffciailw—i^ 
and  wbicb  may  owa  balf  tbair  iratoe  to  vta;  aid  il  vtqpiMa 
tima  and  babit  to  tftato  saw  tttoohwwntt^  Tbit  tnil  af 
fhaT*^*"  ia  ^  St  maav  taafined  to  Ev^api^  Tba  wrter 
can  assait  bit  crnitempawrittt  tbat  Aw  mm  timal  taatf 
fiureigfB  nationt  witb  a  iMifabMidable  dMiiQ  Ihan  At  Mtiva 
cf  tba  Statot  of  wbiab  tbe«t  vdumta  tftt^  HabatUfjokft 
and  bia  tnmtf  and  not  tnfirtqnently  bia  raawih  it  «»U  m  thm 
fieriort  jM(i("ti<ilrt  af  tte  TbuiUaiita^  Off  lUKf  «iqiiiito  of  % 
Laodon  club-bouaa  Eva  long  be  will  btfiia  to  make  b^obt 
too;  and  at  be  baa  an  anaceommodating  manner  of  atparaV' 
mg  tba  owner  from  tbe  aoil,  it  la  not  im|»fobabit  tbat  be  may 
find  a  procam  by  wbicb  be  will  give  all  due  intaiait  to  tbe 
lacoQectioaf  of  Ibnnar  agea,  wUlo  be  payt «  pitting  liibato 
totbia. 


Jg  P«SPA<!B. 

1W  wfitar  iM  BOt  tlM  MMllesI  dmiM  ttet  iiini]r  oithidBC- 
iflkilefvn  win  lirtfla  to  what  lie  IMS  nid  of  Aaieriea  ill  tlii 
nvk,  with  Tuet^MiBm  em.  He  iirritee  all  eedi  Hoot  ai 
bennta  to  their  own  pfeconceived  opimooe,  to  nhaut  to  • 
cirtdD  exttUBAlion  of  wdi  that  eie  petrocd^  wiCub  thiif 
lie  would  piopoee  thel  the^  inquire  into  the  state  «f = 
IS  it  eristed  fif^yeats  a^Of  aad  that  the]^  thes  eoHi* 
paioitwithitspiuaBBt  ocaditioB.    After  they  hate  stnid^iK' 


balasee  between  the  two  lesi^theycaa  saMybe  leftlo- 
their  own  TiimiBBtiiwM  as  t»  the  jpiobabi&y  of  a  people,  ae 
aarbaroQs,  as  ^^noiant,  and  as  dtsoff^^aniEedy  as  they  hafw 
been  aocostoMed  to  eonrider  the  Americans^beiByteiy  likely 
to  work  soch  anradeSB  Mfnen  they  have  honestly  come  to 
a  conclusion,  it  is  posBble  they  may  be  disposed  to  fire  SQaae 
eisdit  to  the  oontents  of  the  IbllowiBf  pafes. 

It  is  not  preteaded  that  the  actual  naiMS  of  the  infindmli 
lo  whoa  these  letteia  are  addrsosed  are  given  in  the  teit. 
it  is  hoped  that  eipit  or  ten  sttnle  fentleaMn  can  meet  oneo 
in  three  yean  in  a  dub,  and  that  ti^y  can  pass  the  intei^ 
mediate  time  in  jumneylny  about  the  world,  occasionally 
pnblislriny  a  fcw  ideas  on  what  Aey  hate  seen,  without  beiny 
rodneed  to  the  utitssitjf  of  doing  so  nmdi  tiolenee  to  their 
modesty  as  to  can  each  other  vnetpntocally  by  their  proper 
ap^elhtiona.  Had  they  not  been  disposed  to  lites  of  ftee 
ffMimeiit  and  ciitieism,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  they 
woold  bate  an  been  BMrriod  men  these  — ^—  years. 


One  more  word  OB  the  snbjeet-matter  of  these  pages,'and 
the  writer  wiU  conMnit  them  to  the  judpnoit  of  hb  readers 
withont  farther  Mteiiuption.  In  prodncmg  a  work  on  tha 
United  Statea,  the  tmth  was  to  be  dealt  with  fearlesdy,  or  the 
taak  had  better  be  let  alone.  In  such  a  country,  existing  fbcta 
are,  however,  of  consequence  only  as  they  are  likely  to  ailbet 
thefoture.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  know  that  ao  many  bouses 
are  in  a  town,  or  ao  many  straw  bedi  in  such  a  boose,  when 
pNBBiSs  am  at  hand  to  demonstrate  clearly,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  the  roofii  of  the  city  wiU  be  doubled,  and  the  inmates  of 


^Q0  iwdfingf  wiD  Tepo06  on  down.     The  higliest  oomplioMiiC 
■tet  is,  or  that  can  he,  paid  to  the  people  of  the  United 
'Steftea,  is  paid  hy  writers,  who  are  eridentfy  gmkj  of  tiieir 
pcAteneaa  nnder  any  other  alate  of  fdEUxog  than  that  of  com- 
pluencf  .    The  Engiwhman,  Ibr  instance  (he  is  qt%oted,  be- 
'canse  the  most  xndnstrioos  in  the  pursuit,)  lands  in  America, 
md  he  imme&itely  commences  the  iN^orlt  of  ^lompaiison  be- 
'tween  the  vepiAfics  and  his  own  comtry*    He  is  carelVil 
HMwigh  to  a.Toid  aD  thoae  topics  which  might  pioduce  an  un- 
fhTonrable  result  (and  they  are  sufficiently  numerous),  hul  he 
instantly  seizes  on  some  unfortunate  tavern,  or  highway,  or 
churchy  or  theatre,  or  something  else  of  the  kind,  which  he 
pots  in  glaring  contrast  with,  not  the  worst,  nor  the  middling, 
hot  the  best  similar  object  in  his  own  country.    Really  there 
nraot  be  something  extraordinary  in  a  people,  who,  having 
had  so  much  to  do,  and  so  very  short  a  time  to  do  it  in,  have 
already  become  the  subjects,  not  only  of  envy,  but  of  a  seem- 
ingly formidable  rivalry,  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  wealthiest 
nations  of  Europe !    It  strikes  the  writer,  that,  while  these 
gentlemen  are  so  industriously  struggling  to  prove  the  exist- 
ence of  some  petty  object  of  spleen,  they  prove  a  great  moral 
truth  in  favour  of  America.    What  should  we  think  of  the 
boy  whose  intellect,  and  labours,  and  intelligence,  were  drawn 
into  bold  and  invidious  comparison  with  those  of  aged  and 
experienced  men ! 

The  writer  has  said  very  little  on  the  subject  of  the  ordi- 
nary^ vices  of  mankind;  fot  he  has  hoped  that  no  one  will 
lead  his  book,  who  has  yet  to  learn  that  they  exist  every 
where.  If  any  one  shall  suppose  that  he  wishes  to  paint  the 
people  of  America  as  existing  in  a  state  superior  to  human 
paasion,  free  from  all  uncharitableness  and  guile,  he  takes  the 
liberty  to  assure  him  he  will  fall  into  an  egregious  blunder. 
He  has  not  yet  met  with  such  an  elysium  in  his  travels. 

If  the  bile  of  any  one  shall  be  stirred  by  the  anticipations 
in  which  the  writer  has  indulged  in  fiivour  of  the  United 
Stitca  of  America,  he  shaU  be  sorry;  but  as  be  cannot  se^ 
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Imw  the  tnitk  if  to  be  iflbcted,  or  tlie  £irttiiiet  of  a  greet 
^eofle  miUenaSj  vaned,  by  the  diiwitiBfiiction  of  this  or  thet 
^idividiielfflMhMthoui^itieftst  £>rJueowii  xeputatioii  to 
eey  ^^>vhet  be  thinke,  wkhout  teking  the  fieiiif  to  eicfirtain  to 
btfWjneaykia<ybe-i;gieeebte,4gtohDW-maaydMegreeiMei 
He  bee  evekbd  pewMitlitietjand  thetyaeeLtrmveOer,  ie  aU  Jie 
feeUi  boend  to  -dei  end-bopei  he  ■biB  ilwayi  d»;  lor  he  as  not 
rf  that  jmpertiiieat-elais^wfaotfamk  the  iiiorid  cinnotbesnf« 
fioMBkbf  eolMibteiied  iiQtheiit4DvadiBff  tbewwndjxiecioctB  eT 
fHveftetife 


liETTERS, 


TO  SIR  FREDERICK  WALLER,  BART 

or  80MXR8ETSHIBE,  KlfOLAND. 


LiFerpooly  England,  July  ftad^  iaS4. 

DiAE  Waller, 

You  are  to  express  no  astonishment  at  the  place 
where  this  letter  is  dated.  I  confess  the  engagement 
to  meet  you  under  the  walls  of  the  Seraglio ;  but  hear 
me,  before  the  sin  of  foigetfulness  shall  be  too  hastily 
imputed  to  mj  charge.  You  know  the  inveterate 
peregrinating  habits  of  the  club,  and  can  judge,  from 
jrour  own  besetting  propensity  to  change  your  resi* 
dence  monthly,  how  difficult  it  might  prove  to  resist 
the  temptation  of  traversing  a  soil  that  is  still  vii^n,  so 
far  as  the  perambulating  feet  of  the  members  of  our 
fraternity  are  concerned.  In  a  word,  I  am  here, 
awaiting  the  packet  for  America.  Before  you  get 
this  letter,  the  waters  of  one  half  of  the  Atlantic  will 
roll  between  us.  This  resolution,  seemingly  so  sud- 
den, has  not,  however,  been  taken  without  much  and 
mature  thought 

Cosmopolites,  and  searchers  of  the  truth,  as  we 
boast  ourselves,  who,  of  all  our  number,  has  ever  turn- 
ed bis  steps  towards  a  quarter  (I  had  almost  written 
half)  of  die  globe,  where  new  scenes,  a  state  of  so- 
ciety without  a  parallel,  even  in  history,  and  so  much 
tbat  18  fresh,  both  in  the  physical  and  moral  worlds 
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invite  our  attention?  This  reproach  shall  exist  no 
longer.  If  resentment  against  so  much  apparent 
fiddeness  can  refrain  the  while,  read,  and  you  shaU 
know  the  reasons  why  you  are  left  to  wander,  alone, 
through  the  streets  of  Pera,  and  to  endure  sullen 
looks,  from  haudity  Turks,  without  the  promised  sup« 
port  of  your  infidel  companion. 

On  the  road  between  Moscow  and  Warsaw,  I 
encountered  a  traveller  from  the  states  of  North 
America.  He  was  about  to  end  a  long  pilgrimage,  in 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  to  return,  eager  as 
a  discharged  Swiss,  to  the  haunts  of  his  youth,  in 
the  other  hemisphere.  He  appeared  like  one  who 
was  wearied  with  the  selfishness,  struggles,  and  fac 
titious  distinctions  of  our  eastern  r^ons.  Truly, 
there  was  something  so  naif,  and  yet  so  instructed — 
ao  much  that  was  intellectual,  and  withal  so  simple — 
a  little  that  was  proud,  blended  with  something  phi- 
k>6ophical,  in  the  temperament  and  manner  of  this 
western  voyager,  that  he  came  over  my  fancy  with 
the  freshness  of  those  evening  breezes,  for  which  you 
will  be  shortly  panting,  on  me  shores  of  the  Darda- 
nelles. To  be  serious,  he  was  an  educated  and  a  gift* 
ed  man,  with  a  simplicity  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  de- 
portment, that  acted  like  a  charm  on  my  exhausted 
leeUngs.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that,  at  fifty,  I  have 
fallen  into  the  errors  of  five-and-twenty,  and,  that  I 
am  about  to  become,  again,  a  convert  to  tfirice-wom- 
Ottt  opinions,  new  vamped,  under  the  imposing  name 
of  philosophy.  The  word  has  never  escaped  Sie  lips 
of  Cadwfulader  (for  so  is  m^  new  acquaintance  call- 
ed), even  in  the  gravest  of  his  moods. 

An  evening,  passed  in  the  company  of  ttiis  Amen- 
can,  at  a  miserable  post-house  on  the  frontiers  of  Po- 
land, only  furnished  a  zest  for  the  week  in  which  it 
was  agr^  we  shouM  travel  together.  At  the  end  of 
Umi  weekt  017  resolution  was  taken.  I  had  heard  so 
macb  to  ^3(cite  curioiitj — so  much  to  awaken  though 
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di  channeh  entirel  j  new,  that  nothing  short  of  a  voy- 
age  across  the  Atlantic  can  appease  mj  longings. 

Neither  are  you  to  be  too  hasty  in  believing,  that 
my  companion  has  been  soothing  my  ears  with  Ara* 
bian  imagery.  Nottiing  can  be  farther  from  the  troth. 
He  is  saturnine  by  nature,  and,  a  Frenchman  m^it 
add,  taciturn  to  a  fault  From  a  certain  expression 
of  melancholy,  that  often  oyershadows  his  counte- 
nance, I  should  think  he  had  long  been  (amiUar  with 
leerets,  which,  from  their  nature,  must  be  unceasing 
Still,  I  find  great  equanimity  of  temper,  and  the  same 
calm,  deliberative  manner  of  considering  things,  as 
if  he  deemed  himself  already  removed  from  most  of 
the  great  and  moving  interests  of  the  world.  Perhaps 
these  peculiar  and  individual  qualities,  in  some  mea- 
sure, quickened  the  desire  I  felt  to  examine  his 
country.  I  would  give  much,  to  know  his  private  his- 
tory; but  I  never  before  associated  with  one  who 
was,  at  the  same  time,  so  communicative,  and,  yet,  so 
reserved. 

In  short,  I  found  this  calm,  reasoning  American  so 
fresh,  so  original  in  his  way  of  treating  things,  which 
long  use  had  rendered,  to  my  imagination,  fixed  and 
nnalterable  as  the  laws  of  nature  memselves,  and  so 
direct  in  the  appfication  of  all  his  opinions  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  world,  that  I  early  became  alive  to  the 
desire  of  examinii^  a  state  of  society,  which,  I  am 
Ibnd  of  believing,  must  have  had  some  influence  in 
giving  birth  to  so  much  independence  and  manliness 
of  thought 

Before  we  had  reached  die  Rhine,  it  was  arranged 
between  us,  that  we  should  cross  the  ocean  together; 
and  Cadwallader  promised  me  his  assistance  and 
advice,  in  making  the  preparations  that  might  be 
necessary,  to  render  the  journey  both  convenient  and 
profitable. 

You  will  readily  imagine,  that,  with  the  intention 
of  passing  a  year  or  two  in  the  republics  of  North 
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AMenca,  bit  curiositj  to  inrestiffate  tbeir  history  and 
NKiituiioDS  tuis  not  been  BuffettS  to  ilumber.    While 
m  LoodoD«  no  opportunitj  of  inquiring  into  the  char- 
acter of  die  people,  or  of  suppljing  myself  with  mat* 
ter  of  proper  pieKminaiy  Btoay,  was  neglected.    As  I 
belieTed  me  English  most,  of  necessi^,  possess  a  bet- 
ter knowledge  of  their  transatlantic  kinsmen  than  any 
other  people  in  Europe,  I  was  dilieent  in  storing  my 
■Mmorf  with  sach  &cts,  deaned  from  the  most  ap- 
(NTOTed  anthorities,  as  mimt  aid  and  direct  my  inqui- 
ries.   Bf  dint  of  extraorainar^  exertions,  I  soon  suc- 
ceeded m  collecting  a  little  library  of  travels,  pam- 
phlets, and  political  dissertations.     This  collection 
was  scrapulously  kept  a  secret  until  complete,  when, 
anxious  to  impress  my  companion  with  a  favourable 
opinion  of  my  earnestness  m  the  research,  an  early 
opportunity  was  taken  to  lay  the  result  before  him, 
in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  display  on  the  shelves  of 
a  book-case.    Cadwallader  ran  his  eye  coolly  over 
the  titles,  and,  after  saying  a  few  wonb  in  commen- 
dation of  my  zeal,  he  appeared  disposed  to  leave  mc 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  my  acquisitions.     I  was 
struck  with  the  singular  air  of  indiflerence,  to  give  it 
harsher  term,  with  which  he  regarded  the  fruits  of 
f  hard  labour,  and  was  not  slow  to  ascribe  it  to  the 
t,       1 1  bad  omitted  those  works  of  native  origin, 
a  oeated  on  the  same  subject     In  order  to  re- 
ve  any  unfavourable  impressions  on  this  point, 
•       I  was  muttered  concerning  regrets  at  not 

be       aoie  to  procure  American  books  at  such  a  dis- 
c  from  the  place  where  they  were  printed,  with  an 
tion,  that  on  our  arrival  at  Ne w- Y  ork,  my  travel- 
lorary  would  of  course  be  completed.  Still  no  sign 
u      est  was  elicited  from  the  cold  eye  of  my  com- 
lon.    He  left  me  with  another  compliment  to  my 
II     r}',  which,  I  am  obliged  to  confess,  was  pointed 
th  so  much  supererogatory  courtesy,  as  to  savour  a 
of  Mrcismt    Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  this 
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■lent  bat  intelligible  criticism,  no  time  was  lost  in 
coming  the  new  acquisitions  to  a  profitable  account 
Our  stay  in  London  was  unavoidably  prolonged  to 
three  weeks,  and  by  the  expiration  of  diat  time  I  had 
travelled  over  no  small  poition  of  the  American  tei^ 
ritorj,  again  and  again,  on  paper,  and  at  rates,  too, 
that  would  not  have  done  discredit  to  the  time-saving 
authors  of  the  books  themselves.  In  short,  the  opiii^ 
ions  of  some  six  or  seven  EngKsh  commentators  on 
American  society  and  morals,  were  devoured  so  very 
greedily,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  leisure  for  a  proper 
digestion  of  the  knowledge  they  imparted.  But,  once 
possessed  of  sufficient  matter  lor  reflection,  a  voyage 
of  three  thousand  miles  will  afibrd  abundant  leisure 
tar  rumination  and  digestion. 

Our  arrival  at  this  place  had  been  so  timed,  as  to 
precede  the  departure  of  the  packet  by  a  few  days. 
The  intervening  period  has  given  us  an  opportunity 
to  complete  the  most  minute  of  our  arrangements, 
among  which  I  have  ever  kept  in  view  the  important 
obiect  of  acquiring  that  information  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  my  contemplated  journey  by  land.  A  Liverpool 
banker,  to  whom  I  had  early  spoken  on  the  subject, 
placed  in  my  hands  two  volumes  of  travels  in  America, 
written  by  a  merchant  of  this  city,  of  the  name  of 
Hodgson,  in  which  he  gave  me  reason  to  believe  I 
should  find,  mingled  with  a  large  portion  of  good  sense, 
far  more  UberaJity  than  it  was  usual  to  meet  in  the 
works  of  his  countrymen  when  writing  on  the  subject 
of  their  republican  relatives.  You  are  not  to  frown, 
dear  Waller,  when  I  add,  that  even  my  own  dulness 
had  already  been  able  to  detect,  in  the  contents  of 
most  of  my  newly  acquired  treasures,  a  certain  dis 
torted  manner  of  viewing  ar  d  of  portraying  thing?, 
which  struck  me  as  manifesting  a  remarkable  attach- 
ment to  caricature.  This  amiable  peculiarity  may 
perhaps  furnish  a  sufficiendy  intelligible  clue  to  the 
small  favour  that  the  books  seemed  to  enjoy  in  the 
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oyet  of  CadwaDader.  Under  die  expectation  ttial 
the  work  of  Mr.  HodgM>n  would  afibrd  him  pleasure, 
I  laid  it  on  ttie  taUe  of  my  companion,  and  begged 
tbal  he  would  bestow  on  its  perusal  a  few  of  tc^se 
boors  for  which  I  knew  he  bad  no  veiy  urgent  em- 
plojrment 

It  was  morning  when  he  was  put  in  possession  of 
tihe  book,  and  the  day  was  purposely  permitted  to 
pass  without  any  interruption  from  me.  Lateatni^t, 
1  entered  his  apartment,  and  found  him  occupied  in 
sealing  a  note  directed  to  mysel£  As  this  letter  may 
be  supposed  to  contain  the  sentiments  of  an  intelh- 
gent  American  on  a  subject  which  may  not  be  with- 
out its  interest,  I  shall  freely  copy  it  It  may  pos- 
sibly contain  expressions  that  are  not  quite  in  unison 
with  the  temper  of  an  Englishman ;  but  you,  as  a  man 
of  the  worid,  will  know  how  to  tolerate  independence 
of  feeling,  and  are  far  too  wise  to  neglect  any  favour- 
able opportunibr  of  acquiring  information  that  may, 
in  the  course  of  events,  very  speedily  become  useful. 

I  may  have  misconceived  ^our  interest  in  this  note ; 
still  it  18  curious,  as  contaimng  the  opinions  of  a  per- 
fisctly  disinterested,  and  certainly  an  instructed  Amer- 
ican. It  may  also  serve  for  a  sort  of  preface  to  my 
own  disjointed  correspondence,  the  scattered  frae- 
ments  of  which  shall  be  collected  at  our  regular  tn- 
^mial  meeting,  when  they  may  possibly  serve  to  en- 
bven  the  gloom  of  a  December  day  in  raris.* 

Foigive  me,  that  I  prefer  the  rising  stars  of  the 
Western  Constellation  to  the  waning  moon  of  your 
Turk. — ^Adieu. 


^  8ee  note  A9  at  the  end  of  the  volome. 
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TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

CAPTAIir  III  TBS  HATT  OF  HU  KXTHEBI.AND8  MAJESTT 


At  Sea,  August,  1824. 

As  I  know  that  Sir  Edward  has  given  you  a  mee^ 
fng  at  Rome,  I  shall  presume  you  acquainted  with 
the  change  in  my  plans,  no  less  than  with  the  new 
travelling  companion  with  whom  accident  has  made 
me  acquainted.  Of  all  our  associates  I  could  gladly 
have  chosen  you,  my  dear  baron,  for  a  co-adventurer 
in  this  distant  excursion.  There  is  so  much  of  the 
true  maritime  spirit  in  the  people  I  am  about  to  visit, 
that  your  experience  and  observation  would  have 
proved  both  useful  and  pleasant  assistants  to  my 
own  comparative  ignorance.  Still,  I  flatter  myself 
that  a  life  of  adventure,  and  fifty  voyages  by  sea,  fur- 
nish some  few  of  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the 
task  I  have  assumed. 

Cadwallader  took  the  direction  of  all  our  arrange- 
ments into  his  own  hands ;  and  well  has  he  discharged 
the  trust.  But  the  individual  enterprise  of  the  Ameri- 
cans has  left  very  little  of  this  nature  to  be  performed 
by  the  traveller.  Capacious,  beautiful,  and  excellent 
ships,  sail,  on  stated  days,  between  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean ports  and  their  own  country.  This  system 
of  arrangement,  so  important  to  commercial  interests, 
and  so  creditable  to  the  efforts  of  a  young  state,  is 
said  to  be  extended  still  further.  Lines  of  packets, 
as  they  are  termed,  also  exist  between  New- York 
and  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  between 
most  of  the  larger  havens  of  their  own  sea-boanL 
They  are  not  straitened,  filthy,  inconvenient  vessels, 
such  as  too  often  aspire  to  convey  passen^rs  in 
Eiurope ;  but  ships  that  are  not  only  commodious  to 
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a  degree  I  could  not  have  anticipated,  but  even 

Sigeous  in  many  of  tbeir  ornaments  and  equipments. 
ie  sea,  at  the  best,  to  those  who,  Uke  mjsdf,  iail 
of  its  true  inspiration,  is  but  a  desolate  and  weary 
abiding  place ;  but,  as  much  as  possible  seems  eflect- 
ed  in  this  ship  towards  lulling  one  into  a  foigetfuluess 
of  its  disagreeables.  Should  I  venture  to  hazard  a 
criticism  on  so  delicate  a  subject,  it  would  be  to  saj, 
that  I  do  not  think  the  utmost  judgment  is  mani- 
fested in  the  manner  and  nature  of  our  food.  It  is 
vain  to  expect  the  dainties  of  the  land,  in  anj  perfec- 
tion, when  a  thousand  miles  from  its  numberless 
fiicilities;  meats  and  poultries  become  meagre  and 
tasteless  at  sea,  for  want  of  room  and  exercise ;  and 
the  cookery  of  a  camboose,  can  never  equal  that  of 
a  well-ordered  and  scientific  cuisine.  There  is  a  sort 
of  coquetry  about  most  of  your  profession,  which  ren- 
ders them  ambitious  of  demonstrating  their  perfect 
equality  with  the  occupants  of  terra  Jirma.  Liike  a 
beauty  on  the  decline,  they  would  fam  continue  the 
charms  of  other  days  and  other  scenes,  when  conunon 
sense,  which  in  these  matters  is  taste,  would  teach 
them  that  the  fitness  of  things  embraces  time  and 
place.  In  the  midst  of  sea-sickness  and  nausea,  the 
stomach  is  not  very  craving  for  old  acquaintances, 
though  it  might  be  tempted  by  the  instigation  of 
novelties.  On  this  principle,  I  think,  always  with 
deep  and  reverential  deierence,  that  you  sailors, 
especially  in  passages  that  do  not  exceed  a  month, 
should  endeavour  to  purchase  your  culinary  renown 
by  sea-pies  and  chowders,  and  other  dishes  that  are 
in  good  nautical  keeping,  instead  of  emulating  the 
savoury  properties  of  roast  beef  and  poulets^  in  lame 
and  tasteless  imitations.  Enough,  however,  on  a  sub- 
ject that  a  landsman  can  never  approach,  but  he  is 
suspected  of  an  intention  of  literally  taking  the  ^  bread 
oat  of  your  mouths.^^ 

At  Liverpool  1  was  struck  with  the  number  of 
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resseb  that  bore  the  American  ensign.  By  far  the 
greaterpart  of  the  inunense  trade  which  exists  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States,  is  carried  on 
from  that  port ;  and  it  was  evident  to  the  senses,  (a 
&ct  which  inquirj  has  served  to  corroborate),  that 
an  undue  proportion,  or  rather  disproportion,  of  that 
trade,  is  conducted  under  the  flag  of  the  latter  coun« 
tiy.  No  political  restrictions,  to  prevent  a  perfect 
reciprocity  of  commercial  ri^ts,  being  in  existence) 
this  simple  circumstance  is  almost  enough  in  itself,  to 
establish  the  ability  of  the  American,  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  Englishman,  in  navigation.  As  the 
subject  is  replete  with  interest,  and  most  probably 
pregnant  witii  facts  that  may  much  sooner  than  is 
DOW  dreamed  of,  eJfTect  a  division  (if  not  a  transfer)  of 
the  commerce,  and  consequently  of  the  wealth  of  the 
civilized  world,  most  of  my  time,  during  the  passage, 
has  been  devoted  to  its  investigation.  Cadwallader 
is  not  only  well  supplied  with  documents,  but  he  is 
rich  in  knowledge  and  experience  on  matters  that  re- 
late to  his  own  country;  and,  by  his  aid,  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  my  industry  on  this  occasion, 
at  least,  has  not  been  entirely  thrown  away.  Worth- 
less, or  not,  such  as  it  is  I  shall  offer  its  results,  with 
proper  humility,  to  the  inspection  of  your  professional 
criticism.  To  you,  who  are  known  to  indulge  in 
such  flattering  views  of  the  future,  when  allusion  is 
made  to  the  golden  days  of  De  Ruyter  and  Van 
Tromp,  the  subject  may  have  a  charm  of  its  own. 

The  tendency  to  the  sea,  which  the  American  has 
manifested  since  the  earliest  of  the  colonial  establish- 
ments, is,  no  doubt,  to  be  ascribed  originally  to  the 
temper  of  his  ancestors.  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
surd, however,  than  to  argue,  that  although  peculiar 
circumstances  drew  him  on  the  ocean,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  late  and  general  hostilities,  he  will 
return  to  his  fertile  valleys  and  vast  prairies,  now  that 
competitors  for  the  profits  of  conmierce  and  naviga- 
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MMi  tilt'  wNHgiwuft*'?  ^  ibnner  bell^reiits.    11m 
^mUHI  »lfwSiw  «•  •tter  ^norancc  of  histoiy,  no 
#11^  inmti*^  w  dM«cter  and  saeicitj  of  a  people 
^Wll^  Wt*  9tl^cwr  tttrfr  to  discover  meir  indiTidiial  in- 
tmwKie>.    Ir  itKi.  M4widi8tanding,  often  ui^ged  with  so 
ifNIf)^  |#MMritT«as  to  savour  much  more  of  the  con- 
Qi|lflii^iMi94rwliftt\re  hope  for,  than  of  what  oar  reason 
^HQiiMI  <|imkIi  «s  to  believe.     The  fiict  is,  there  never 
tvM^  Vr«a  1^  period,  since  society  was  first  firmly  oi^gan- 
i|W^  im  Hirir  coontiT,  when  the  Angio-Americans  have 
Vfit  fiwwttwd  a  tonnage  greater,  in  proportion  to  their 
■flfushfiiw  and  means,  than  that  of  anj  other  people, 
^wm  of  the  small  commercial  cities,  perhaps,  alone 
tMNwted.    This  was  true,  even  previously  to  their 
nraution,  when  the  mother  country  monopolized  all 
«f  trade  and  industry  that  the  temper  of  the  colonies 
would  bear,  and  it  b  true  now,  to  an  extent  of  which 
vou  have  probably  no  suspicion.    Tlie  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  may  be  computed  at 
19,000,000,  while  the  anxmnt  of  shipping  materially 
exceeds  1 ,400,000  tons.*  Assuming  that  amount,  how* 
ever,  it  gives  one  ton  to  evenr  eight  and  a  half  of  the 
inhabitants.    The  tonnage  of  the  British  empire  is  in 
round  numbers,  2,500,000.    This,  divided  among  the 
23,000,000  of  the  British  islands  alone,  would  give 
but  one  ton  to  every  nine  of  the  inhabitants.     In  this 
calculation  the  vast  difference  in  wealth  is  forgotten. 
But  by  the  British  Empire,  we  are  to  understand 
Canada,  the  West  Indies,  and  all  the  vast  possessions 
which  are  tributary  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  that 
great  nation.     I  know  not  whether  the  shipping  em- 
ployed in  the  East  Indies  ought  to  be  enumerated  in 
the  amount  named.     If  it  b,  you  will  see  the  dispro 
portion  in  favour  of  America  is  enormous.    But  assum 
in|;  that  it  is  not,  it  becomes  necessary  to  add  several 
millions  for  their  other  dependencies.   There  is,  how 
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erer,  still  another  point  of  view  in  which  this  com- 
parison should,  with  strict  justice,  he  made.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  so 
situated,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  they  cannot  turn 
much,  if  any,  of  their  attention  to  navigation.  If  the 
slaves  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  states,  where  the 
establishments  are  still  too  infant,  to  admit  of  such  a 
developement  of  their  resources,  be  deducted  from  the 
whole  amount  of  the  population,  it  will  i\pt  leave 
more  than  7,000,000  of  souls  in  possession  of  those 
districts  in  which  navigation  can  be  supposed  at  all  to 
exist.  The  latter,  too,  will  include  all  those  states 
that  are  called  interior,  where  time  has  not  been  given 
to  effect  any  thing  like  a  natural  division  of  the  em- 
ployments of  men.  The  result  will  show,  that  the 
Americans,  relatively  considered,  are  addicted  to  nav- 
igation, as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  more  than  seven  to  6ve ;  nor  has  this  com- 
mercial, or  rather  maritime  spirit  arisen  under  auspices 
fo  encouraging  as  is  generally  imagined. 

The  navigation  laws,  adopted  by  the  United  States, 
so  soon  as  their  present  constitution  went  into  opera- 
tion, are  generally  known.  Their  effect  was  to  bring 
the  shipping  of  the  country  into  instant  competition 
with  that  of  foreign  nations,  froiB  the  state  of  tempo- 
raiy  depression  into  which  it  had  been  thrown  by  the 
struggle  of  the  Revolution.  From  that  hour,  the 
superiority  enjoyed  by  the  American,  in  cheapness 
of  construction,  provisions  and  naval  stores,  aided  by 
the  unrivalled  activity,  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  population,  put  all  foreign  competition  at  defiance. 
Of  606,000  tons  of  shipping  employed  in  1790,  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  country,  not  less  than  251,000 
tons  were  the  property  of  strangers.  In  1794,  while 
the  trade  employed  611,000  tons,  but  84,000  tons 
were  owned  by  foreigners.  In  1 820  (a  year  of  great 
depression)  the  trade  gave  occupation  to  880,000  tons, 
of  which  no  more  tiian  79,000  tons  were  foreign  prop- 
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erty.  This  estimate,  however,  includes  the  intercoune 
widi  the  least,  no  less  than  that  with  the  most  maritime 
nation.  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all,  in  respect 
of  &e  tonnage  it  employs,  was  about  three  to  one,  in 
favour  of  the  former ;  with  other  countries  it  varies 
according  to  the  maritime  character  of  the  people, 
bat  with  all  and  each  it  is  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
United  States. 

Now,*one  would  think  these  simple  facts,  which 
have  withstood  the  tests  of  colonial  policy,  and  of 
poUtical  independence ;  of  peace  and  of  war ;  of  a 
fair  and  of  a  specious  neutrality ;  of  open  violence 
and  of  self-imposed  restrictions,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, might  be  deemed  conclusive  of  the  ability  no  less 
than  of  the  disposition  of  the  Americans  to  continue 
what  they  now  arc — a  people  more  maritime  in  their 
habits  and  pursuits,  compared  with  their  numbers, 
than  any  that  exist,  or  who  have  ever  gone  before 
them.  Still  there  are  real  or  pretended  sceptics.  It 
is  contended  that  a  continental  nation,  possessed  of 
territories  so  vast,  and  which  are  peopled  by  so  spare 
a  population,  cannot  continue  in  pursuits  to  which 
nature  and  interest  present  so  many  obstacles.  The 
proposition  is  somewhat  as  if  one  should  say,  Russia 
IS  a  country  of  extensive  territory,  that  is  but  thinly 
peopled,  and  so  is  America.  Now,  as  Russia  is  not, 
neiUier  therefore  can  America  be  maritime.  Nor  are 
die  ai^guments  by  which  this  singular  proposition  is 
topjported,  less  absurd  than  the  position  itsel£  Not- 
withstanding the  obstinate,  glaring,  and  long-continued 
&ct,  that  the  American  has  and  does  neglect  the  tillage 
of  bis  viimn  forests,  in  order  to  seek  more  congenial 
sources  of  wealth  <  the  ocean,  one  hears  it  hotly 
contended  every  ,  u  this  state  of  things  has  been 
i  by  adv     luous  circumstances,  and  must  cease 

I  II       e  of  those  circumstances  ceases,  and 

oi  s         I  come  into  action.    You  are  toM 
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Hat  America  has  sach  an  interior  of  fertile  plains  as 
belongs  to  few  nations ;  bat  70a  are  not  reminded  bj 
these  partisans,  tiiat  she  also  possesses  such  an  extent 
of  coast,  such  rivers,  such  bays,  and  such  a  number 
of  spacious  and  commodious  hayens,  as  are  the  prop* 
city  of  no  other  people.  If,  in  reply,  you  venture  to 
say  that  as  England,  for  so  long  a  time  the  most  com- 
mercial and  maritinne  nation  of  the  worid,  is  indebted 
to  her  civil  and  religious  liberty  for  the  character  of 
industry  and  enterprise  that  she  has  so  well  earned, 
so  must  America,  possessing  these  inestimable  bless- 
ings in  a  still  greater  degree,  arrive  at  a  still  greater 
d^ree  of  commercial  and  maritime  prosperity,  the 
answer  is  ready.  England  is  an  island,  and  she  has 
an  overflowing  population.  Java  and  Japan,  Ceylon 
and  Madagascar,  Sicily  and  Zealand,  and  hundreds 
of  others,  are  just  as  much  islands  as  Great  Britain. 
It  is  therefore  clear,  something  more  than  a  mere 
insular  situation  is  necessary  to  induce  a  people  to 
become  maritime,  since  there  is  a  superabundance 
of  population  in  all  the  islands  iust  named.  England 
herself  was  not  eminently  maritime  until  die  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  when  the  influence  of  that  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty  which  has  made  her  what  she  is,  began  to 
be  felt  fairly  and  generally  in  the  realm.  So  late  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  the  "  world-seekii^  Genoese^ 
was  compelled  to  find  a  patroness  to  his  mlehty  enter 
prise  in  the  queen  of  an  interior  province  of  the  Span 
ish  Peninsula!  Thou^  Turkey  in  Europe  is  not 
actually  washed  by  the  water  on  every  side,  still  there 
are  few  countries  (including  Greece)  that  possess  so 
many  natural  advantages  for  commerce  and  navigation. 
That  her  flag  is  not  now  seen  in  every  sea,  is  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  the  mental  darkness  which  envelops 
her  empire,  than  to  the  immaterial  fact  that  nature 
has  forgotten  to  run  a  strait  between  the  Euxine 
and  the  Adriatic.  France  lies  on  two  seas,  and  has 
lone  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  science  and  great 
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Mteiligence ;  and  yet  France,  considered  with  refer 
fiDce  to  ber  civilization  and  resources,  is  but  a  second- 
ary power  in  respect  to  commerce  and  navigation. 
If  sbe  has  had  fleets,  they  have  not  been  the  healthful 
and  vigorous  ofispring  of  her  trade,  but  were  main- 
tained, as  they  were  created,  by  the  more  sickly 
efforts  of  political  care.  Does  any  man  believe,  were 
the  Pyrenees  and  Alps  another  channel,  that  the  con- 
dition of  France,  in  this  particular,  would  be  materi- 
ally  altered?  The  talents,  and  science,  and  enterprise 
of  France,  have  hitherto  been  mainly  pressed  into  the 
employment  of  the  government  In  whatever  they 
have  arrived  at  perfection,  they  have  been  concen- 
trated in  order  to  consolidate  the  power  of  the  state, 
instead  of  being  dispersed  to  efiect  that  vast  accimiu- 
htion  of  individual  prosperity  which  constitutes  the 
real  wealth  of  nations.  Precisely  as  the  situation  of 
England  oflers  an  exception  to  tlus  ^neral  rule,  just 
in  that  degree  has  there  been  a  misapplication  also 
of  her  advantages.  In  the  one  instance,  a  mighty 
aristocracy  has  been  created ;  in  the  other,  as  mighty 
a  despotism.  The  latter  country  has  now  become 
constitutional ;  and  though  she  has  to  contend  against 
kmg  and  inveterate  habits,  a  national  temperament 
created  by  those  habits,  and  many  of  the  obstacles  of 
what  may  almost  be  tenned,  in  this  respect,  an  infant 
condition,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  she  will  become 
more  commercial^  and  consequently  more  maritime, 
'{Nnecisely  as  ber  institutions  become  more  free.  The 
secret  of  all  enterprise  and  euemr  exists  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  individuanty.  Wealth  Sies  not  more  infalli« 
Uy  beget  wealth,  than  the  right  to  the  exercise  of  oui 
frculties  begets  the  desire  to  use  them.  The  slave  it 
every  where  indolent,  vicious,  and  abiect ;  the  free* 
man  active,  moral,  and  bold.  It  would  seem  that  is 
the  best  and  safest,  and,  consequently,  the  wisest  gov- 
ernment, which  is  content  rather  to  protect  than  direct 
tbe  national  proqieri^,  since  the  latter  system  never 
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&il9  to  imiiede  the  efforts  of  that  individaalitjr  which 
makes  men  industrious  and  enterprising.  As  all  ques* 
ttons  (^  politics  are,  however,  so  perfectly  practical, 
I  well  know  that  in  deciding  on  particular  govern- 
ments, thej  should  ever  be  considered  with  direct 
reference  to  the  varied  conditions  into  which  abuse, 
accident,  or  wisdom,  has  cast  the  different  communi- 
ties of  the  world.  But,  ifone  can  be  found  so  favoured 
by  its  physical  advant^es,  so  fortified  by  its  moral  and 
intellectual  superiority,  as  to  enable  it  to  leave  man  to 
the  freest  and  noblest  exercise  of  his  energies  and 
will,  is  it  wise,  or  is  it  even  safe,  to  deny,  merely  be- 
cause  they  are  vast,  the  very  results  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  produced,  in  a  lesser  degree,  by  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  same  operating  causes  are  fouad 
to  exist  under  more  limited  modifications  7  Herein,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  it  to  be  traced  the  real  motive  of 
that  glaring  unwillingness  to  allow  the  natural  effects 
of  the  unprecedented  liberty  of  America,  which  one 
must  be  blind  not  to  see,  has  taken  so  deep  root  in 
the  feelings  of  most  of  our  eastern  politicians.  The 
American  himself,  familiar  with  the  clianges  and  im- 
provements of  his  own  time,  big  with  the  spirit  that 
has  wrou^t  them,  and  filled  with  the  noblest  and 
most  manly  anticipations  for  the  future,  is  derided  be- 
cause he  cannot  bring  his  wishes  to  the  level  of  the 
snail-paced  and  unnatural  progress  of  European  soci- 
ety. I  say  unnatural,  because  power,  or  necessity 
if  you  will,  has  so  heavily  cumbered  it  with  artificid 
restrictions.  I  have  had  leisure  for  some  thought, 
dear  Baron,  on  this  subject.  I  fear  it  is  a  theme  uiat 
b  disposed  of  with  too  little  ceremony  by  most  of  us 
who  dwell  in  the  ancient  hemisphere.  Europe,  with 
all  her  boasted  intelligence,  has  not  even  the  merit  of 
foreseeing  results  that  only  become  apparent  as  they 
force  themselves  on  her  unwilling  notice.  For  one 
1  am  determined,  in  my  own  poor  person,  to  profit  as 
much  as  may  be  by  the  situation  into  which  1  have 
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been  accidentally  thrown.  Notwithstanding  that  I  am 
already  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion  that  Ame- 
rica is  to  be  the  first  maritime  nation  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  unpardonable  ignorance  to  denj  that  the 
ereat  causes  which  are  likdy  to  induce  this  division, 
if  not  transfer,  of  commercial  ascendancy,  are  liable 
to  many  qualifying  and  counteractii^  obstacles.  Most 
of  these  minor  circumstances  were  either  beyond  the 
investigations  of  a  stranger,  or  it  exceeded  my  know« 
ledge  of  American  history,  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
their  influence.  With  a  view  to  throw  as  much  light 
as  possible  on  the  inquiry,  I  have  addressed  a  few 
questions  to  my  travellii^  companion,  and  have  re- 
ceived his  answers,  whidi  are  transcribed  for  your 
benefit  If  they  are  coloured  by  national  partialities, 
a  man  of  your  age  and  experience  ou^t  to  be  able 
to  detect  them ;  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
just  and  reasonable,  it  is  due  to  ourselves  and  the 
truth,  to  admit  their  force.  You  will  at  once  per- 
ceive, that,  in  putting  mv  Queries,  I  have  been  gov- 
erned by  those  pointe  whicn  one  hears  pressed  the 
most  when  the  European  is  willing  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  more  interesting,  because 
more  familiar,  objects,  in  order  to  inquire  into  the  new 
order  of  things,  that  is  almost  insensibly,  though  so 
rapidly,  working  a  chai^  in  the  comparative  condi- 
tions of  the  different  states  of  Christenaom.  You  will 
find  my  queries,  with  their  answers,  inclosed.*  Neither 
our  situations  nor  inclinations  admitted  that  the  one 
or  the  other  should  be  very  elaborate. 

There  is  a  cry  of  land,  ind  I  must  hasten  on  deck 
to  revel  in  the  cheerful  sig^t   Adieu. 

^  Bm  Boto  B,  al  «od  of  Um  TohuM. 
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TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

ke.  4ec. 


New-Tork,— — i 

I  THREW  aside  mjr  pen  abruptly,  dear  Baron,  in 
order  to  catch  a  first  view  of  America.  There  b 
something  so  imposing  in  the  sound  of  the  word-^ 
eonttnent^  that  I  believe  it  had  served  to  lead  me  into 
a  delusion,  at  which  a  little  reflection  has  induced 
me  to  be  the  first  to  smile.  Mj  ideas  of  this  remote 
and  Uttle  known  moietj  of  the  world,  have  ever  been 
so  vague  and  general,  that  I  confess  the  folly  of  hav- 
ing expected  to  see  the  land  make  its  appearance  en 
masst^  and  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  its  imposing 
name.  The  mind  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
divide  the  rest  of  the  globe  into  parts,  and  to  think 
of  them  in  their  several  divisions  of  countries  and 
provinces,  that  one  expects  to  see  no  more  of  each. 
at  a  coxqt  d*aily  than  what  the  sight  can  embrace.'' 

*  The  Americans  say,  it  is  a  common  and  absurd  blander  of 
the  European  to  blend  all  his  images  of  America  in  one  confused 
irhole.  Thus  one  talks  of  the  chmate  of  America !  of  the  soil 
of  America !  and  eren  of  the  people  and  manners  of  America ! 
(meaning  always  the  continent  too,  and  not  the  United  States.) 
No  doubt  there  are  thousands  who  know  better ;  but  still  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  charge.  The  writer  was  frequently 
mmused,  during  his  royage,  by  hearing  the  passengers  (mostly 
Americans)  relate  the  ridiculous  mistakes  that  have  been  made 
by  Europeans,  otherwise  weU  informed,  when  conrerslng  on  the 
•object  of  the  transatlantic  continent  Countries  which  lie  on 
different  sides  of  the  equator,  are  strangely  brought  into  contact, 
and  people,  between  whom  there  is  little  affinity  of  manners,  re- 
ligion, government,  language,  or,  indeed,  of  any  thing  elae,  are 
strangely  blended  in  one  and  the  same  image.  It  would  seem 
to  be  an  every-day  occurrence,  for  Americans  to  have  inquiries 
made  concerning  individuals,  estates,  or  events  which  exist,  ot 
have  had  an  existence,  at  some  two  or  three  thousand  miles  from 
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\S  -  ^MON^.  ^  imfwrtirnwi  ika  ABeffkm  tr»s  to  mp- 
v4;V  u  i^  ^Ht  ^Micr«  lum  to  te  seoses  t^ 
ilik  il^MH^  I  Wm' i^  ^Mcl^  Voo  are  at  perfect 

liU(ii>  Ut^  iMilw'  vwmdf  just  as  meny  as  joa  please 
.4,  <j>t»  ^dbx^h^gpatol ;  but,  if  tbe  troth  could  be 
44r^  ^Mhnli,  I  lave  no  doubt  It  would  be  found  that 
iiiim4  K)M«fpemii  adrentareis,  who  seek  these  western 
<H^MM»  have  ibnDed  czpectatiofis  of  its  physical  or 
wwU  altribotes,  quite  as  extravagant  as  was  mj  own 
iMiofftunate  image  of  its  presence.  I  have  taken  the 
jfcappointment  as  a  salutair  admonition,  that  a  trav- 
eller has  no  right  to  draw  these  visionary  scenes,  and 
then  quarrel  with  the  people  he  has  come  to  visit, 
because  he  finds  that  be  has  seen  fit  to  throw  into  a 
stroi^  l^t,  those  parts  which  nature  has  every  where 
been  pleased  to  keep  in  shadow ;  or  to  colour  highest 
the  moral  properties,  which  the  same  wise  dame  has 
sagaciously  kept  dovm,  in  order  that  those  qualities, 
which  it  has  been  her  greatest  delist  to  lavish  on 
man,  may  for  ever  stand  the  boldest  and  most  promi- 
nent in  her  own  universal  picture. 

Instead  of  beholding,  on  reaching  tbe  deck,  some 
immense  mountain,  cmd  in  a  verdant  dress  of  luxu- 
riant and  unknown  vegetation,  lifting  its  tall  head  out 
of  the  sea,  and  imperiously  frowning  on  the  sister 
element,  my  fint  view  was  of  that  same  monotonous 
waste  with  which  my  eyes  had  been  sated  to  weari- 
ness, during  the  last  three  weeks.  The  eager  question 
of**  Where  is  America T'  was  answered  by  Cadwal- 
lader,  who  silently  pointed  to  a  little,  blue,  cloud-like 
mound,  that  rose  above  the  western  horizon  in  three 
or  four  undulating  swells,  and  then  fell  away  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south,  loamg  itself  in  the  water.     1 


their  own  plaeea  of  rendooco,  just  aa  if  the  Dane  ahould  be  ex- 
pected to  anawer  interro^toriea  coooerainf  the  condition  of  a 
rknn  attoate  on  the  Po  I 
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believe  I  should  have  expressed  my  disappointment 
alond,  but  for  the  presence,  and,  more  particularij 
for  die  air  of  my  companion.  His  eye  was  rivet^ 
on  the  spot  with  all  the  fondness  of  a  child  who  is 
eieeting  the  countenance  of  a  well-beloved  parent 
it  appeared  to  me  that  it  penetrated  £u*  beyond 
those  little  hilk  of  blue,  and  that  it  was  gifted  with 
power  to  roam  over  the  broad  valleys,  vast  lakes,  and 
thousand  rivers  of  his  native  land.  I  fancied  that  his 
philanthropic  spirit  was  deeply  enjoying  those  scenes 
of  domestic  happiness,  of  ouiet,  of  abundance,  and  of 
peace,  which  he  has  so  otten  assured  me  exist,  be- 
yond a  parallel,  within  her  borders.  Perhaps  a  secret 
consciousness  of  my  own  absurdity,  came  in  season, 
also,  to  prevent  so  unfortunate  an  exposure  of  mv 
bi^wrought  expectations. 

The  season  of  the  year,  a  soft,  balmy,  southerly 
breeze,  and  the  air  from  the  land,  however,  were  all 
present  to  restore  good-humour.  The  little  hillocks 
soon  swelled  into  modest  mountains;  and  then  a 
range  of  low,  sandy,  and  certainly  not  inviting,  coast, 
was  gradually  rising  along  the  western  margin  of  the 
new.  The  sea  was  dotted  with  a  hundred  sails,  all 
of  which  were  either  receding  from,  or  approaching, 
a  low  point  that  was  as  yet  scarcely  visible,  and  which 
extended  a  few  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  high 
land  already  mentioned.  Beyond,  in  that  direction, 
nothing  more  was  as  yet  apparent,  than  the  tame 
view  of  the  sea.  Three  or  four  small  schooners  were 
lying  off  and  on,  under  jib  and  mainsail,  gliding  about, 
Uke  so  many  marine  birds  soaring  over  their  native 
waters.  From  time  to  time,  they  threw  pilots  on 
board  of,  or  received  them  from,  the  different  ships 
that  were  quitting  or  entering  the  haven  within  tne 
Cape.  On  the  whole,  the  scene  was  lively,  cheei- 
ing,  and,  compared  to  the  past,  filled  with  the  most 
animating  expectations. 

It  was  not  long  before  a  beautiful  little  sloop,  of  a 
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rormatioii  and  rig  quite  diflerent  from  any  I  had  evef 
before  seen,  came  nkimming  the  waves  directly  in  our 
track.  Her  motion  was  swift  and  graceful,  and  likely 
Co  bring  us  soon  within  speaking  distance.  It  was 
a  fishing  smack,  out  of  which  the  captain  was  dis* 
posed  to  obtain  some  of  the  delicious  bass  that  are 
said  to  abound  on  certain  banks  that  lie  along  Ihia 
coast  We  were  disappointed  of  our  treat,  for  the 
fisherman  answered  the  signal  by  intimating  that  he 
had  sold  the  last  of  his  stock,  but  the  manoeuvres  of 
the  two  vessels  brought  us  near  enough  to  hail.  ^  Is 
there  any  newsT^^  roared  the  captain,  through  his 
trumpet,  while  wc  were  gliding  past  each  other.  The 
answer  came  against  the  breeze,  and  was  nearly  in- 
distinct The  words  "  Cadmus  in,"  were,  however, 
afiirmed  hy  more  tlian  one  eager  listener,  to  form  part 
of  the  reply.  Every  body  now  pressed  about  our 
commander,  to  inquire  who  or  what  was  this  Cadmus 
and  what  he  or  she  miglit  be  in  7  But  the  captain 
was  not  able  to  gratify  our  curiosity.  Cadmus  was 
the  name  of  a  ship  in  the  French  trade,  it  seemed, 
and  formed  one  in  a  line  of  packets  between  Havre 
and  New- York,  just  as  our  own  vessel  did  between 
the  latter  port  and  Liverpool.  ^^It  is  not  surprising 
that  she  should  be  in,"  continued  our  honest  com- 
mander, ^^for  she  sailed  on  the  13th,  whereas,  wc  only 
got  clear  of  tlie  land,  as  you  well  know,  gentlemen, 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month  ;  a  passage  of  one  and 
twenty  days,  at  this  season  of  the  year,  cannot  be  called 
a  bad  one."  As  it  was  quite  evident  the  ideas  of  the 
worthy  seaman  were  in  a  cliannel  very  ditfercnt  from 
our  own,  we  were  fain  to  wait  for  some  more  satis- 
&ctory  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth.  Another  op- 
portunity was  not  long  wanting.  A  large  coasting 
schooner  passed  within  two  hundred  feet  of  us.  A  tar 
was  standing  on  her  quarter-deck,  both  hands  thrust 
into  tlic  bosom  of  his  sea-jacket,  eyeing  our  ship  with 
a  certain  undcntanding  air  that  need  not  be  explained 
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t^  one  who  claims  himaelf  to  be  so  promising  a  chile 
of  Neptone.  This  indiyidaal  provea  to  be  the  master 
of  the  coaster,  and  to  him  oar  captain  again  roared 
•*Any  news?'*  **Ay,  ay;  all  aKve  up  in  the  bay,* 
was  the  answer.  The  vesseb  were  sweeping  by  each 
other  with  tantalizing  rapidity,  and  wimout  paying 
ibe  CQstomary  deference  to  nautical  etiauette,  some 
flx  or  seven  of  the  passengers  united  in  bawling  out, 
as  with  one  voice,  **  What  news,  what  news  T  The 
CDvious  winds  again  bore  away  tiie  answer,  of  which 
DO  nM>re  reached  our  ears  than  the  same  perplexing 
words  of  **  Cadmus  is  in.'* 

In  the  absence  of  all  certainty,  I  ventured  to  ask 
Cadwallader,  whedier  an  important  election  had  not 
just  passed,  in  which  some  favourite  namesake  of  die 
lounder  of  Thebes  had  proved  successful.  This  sur- 
mise, however,  was  not  treated  with  any  particular 
deference,  and  then  we  were  left  to  devise  our  own 
manner  of  explaining  the  little  we  had  heard,  by  the 
aid  of  sheer  invention. 

In  tiie  mean  time  the  ship  was  pressing  steadily  to- 
wards her  haven.  The  high  land  which,  in  contra- 
cfistinction  to  the  low,  sandy  beach,  that  extends  four 
hundreds  of  leagues  along  the  coast  of  this  country, 
has  obtained  the  name  of  "  Neversink,"  ceased  to  rise, 
and  objects  had  become  distinct  on  its  brown  acclivity. 
A  li^t-house  on  the  Cape  was  soon  plainly  visible, 
and  a  large  buoy  was  seen,  heaving  and  setting  with 
die  unquiet  waters,  to  mark  the  proper  entrance  to  a 
wide  bay,  that  stretched,  farther  than  the  eye  could 
leach,  to  the  westward.  Just  without  this  roUii^ 
beacon,  lay  a  low,  graceful,  rakish,  litde  schooner,  in 
waiting  to  give  us  a  pilot  The  wind  was  gettinp^^ 
li^t,  and  there  was  no  necessity  to  arrest  the  proerebs 
of  the  ship  to  receive  this  welcome  harbinger  of  the 
comforts  of  the  land.  It  mav  be  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  we  all  pressed  around  nim,  in  a  body,  to  attain 
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die  solutioD  of  our  recent  doubts,  and  to  hear  the 
tidingB  of  another  hemisphere. 

I  was  struck  with  the  singular  air  of  exultation  with 
which  this  sturdy  marine  guide  delivered  himself  of 
the  intelligence  with  which  be  was  evidently  teem- 
ing. To  the  usual  question,  be  gave  a  quick  answer, 
and  in  nearly  the  same  language  as  the  seaman  of  the 
fishing-smack.  ^  Ca4mus  in,^^  again  rung  in  our  ears 
without  leaving  us  any  wiser  than  before  we  had 
beard  the  inexplicable  words.  ^  She  has  been  long 
enough  from  Havre,  to  be  out  again,^^  retorted  oui 
captain,  with  a  dryness  that  savoured  a  little  of  dia> 
content  ^  If  you  think  so  much  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Cadmus  in  thirty  days,  from  France,  what  vrill  you  say 
to  that  of  my  ship,  in  twenty^^ne,  from  Liveq>ool?^ 
^  Your  owners  may  be  glad  to  see  you,  but  then, 
youVe  not  eot  the  old  man  aboard.^^  ^We  have 
them  here  of  all  ages :  and,  what  is  far  better,  some 
of  both  sexes  !^^  returned  one  of  the  passengers,  throw* 
iug  a  glance  at  the  interested  features  of  a  beautiful 
young  creature,  who  was  eagerly  listening  to  catch 
the  syllables  that  should  first  impart  intelligence  from 
her  native  country.  ^  Ay,  ay ;  but  you  have  no  La 
Fayette  in  the  ship."  **  La  Fayette !"  echoed,  cer» 
tainly  every  American  within  hearing.  ^^Is  La 
Fayette  arrived  7"  demanded  Cadwallader,  with  the 
quickness  of  lightning,  and  with  an  animation  far 
l^reater  than  I  had  ever  given  him  credit  for  possess* 
ing.  ^  That  is  he,  safe  and  well.  He  has  been  on 
the  island  with  the  vice-president  since  yesterday. 
This  morning  he  is  to  go  up  to  town,  where  be  wUl 
find  himself  a  welcome  guest  The  bay  above  is 
ai'*ve,"  our  guide  concluded,  jerking  his  Uiumb  over 
oni.*  shoulder,  and  looking  as  if  he  were  master  of  a 
secret  of  some  importance.  Here,  then,  was  a  simple 
and  brief  explanation  of  the  event  on  which  we  had 
been  exercittng  our  faculties  lor  the  last  two  boora 
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For  myseU^  I  confeas,  I  was  disappoiiited,  expecting 
fittle  short  of  some  revolution  in  the  politics  of  tiie 
slate.  Bat  the  effect  on  most  of  m j  companions  was 
as  remarkable  as  it  was  suddea.  Cadwallader  did  not 
neak  again  for  many  minutes.  He  walked  apart ;  and 
1  saw,  by  his  elevated  head  and  proud  step,  tiiat  the 
man  was  full  of  loihr  and  patriotic  recollections.  The 
eyes  of  the  fair  girl  just  mentioned,  were  glistening, 
and  her  pretty  Up  was  actually  quivering  with  emo- 
tion. A  similar  interest  in  tiie  event  was  manifested, 
in  a  greater  or  le^  degree,  by  every  individual  in  the 
dup,  who  claimed  the  land  we  were  approaching  as 
the  country  of  his  birth.  The  captain  lost  every 
diade  of  discontent  on  the  instant,  and  even  the  na- 
tive portion  of  the  crew  suspended  their  labour  to 
listen  to  what  was  said,  with  a  general  air  of  gratifica- 
tion and  pride. 

I  will  acknowledge.  Baron,  that  I  was  touched  my- 
self, at  the  common  feeling  thus  betrayed  by  so  many 
difierently  constituted  individuals ;  aind,  at  so  simple 
an  occurrence.  There  was  none  of  that  noisy  accla- 
mation with  which  the  English  seamen  are  apt  to 
welcome  any  grateful  intelligence,  nor  a  single  exag- 
gerated exclamation,  like  those  which  characterize 
the  manners  of  most  of  the  continentaU  nations  of 
Europe,  in  their  manifestations  of  pleasure. 

It  was  not  long  ere  Cadwallader  had  taken  the 
pilot  apart,  and  was  eamesdy  engaged  in  extractii^ 
mil  the  information  he  deemed  necessary,  on  a  subject 
be  found  eo  interesting.  I  was  soon  made  acquainted 
with  the  result  It  seems,  that  after  an  absence  of 
forty  years.  La  Fayette  had  returned  to  visit  the  land 
in  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 
That  he  had  reached  a  country  where  hearts  and 
arms  would  alike  be  open  to  receive  him,  was  suffi- 
ciently manifest  in  the  manner  of  all  around  roe ;  and 
I  could  not  but  felicitate  myself,  in  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  have  arrived  at  a  moment  likely  to  elicit  some 
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of  die  stronger  emotions  of  a  peopk,  iwho  are  often 
accused  of  insensibility  to  all  bvely  impressions,  and 
most  of  whose  thoughts,  like  their  time,  are  said  to 
be  occupied  in  heedful  considerations  of  the  future. 
Here  was,  at  least,  an  occasion  to  awaken  recollec- 
tions of  the  past,  and  to  elicit  something  like  a  popu- 
lar display  of  those  generous  qualities  which  consti- 
tute, what  may  not  improperiy  be  caUed,  the  chivalry 
of  nations.  It  would  be  curious,  also,  to  observe,  how 
hr  political  management  was  mingled,  in  a  perfect 
democracy,  with  any  demonstrations  of  pleasure  it 
mi^t  be  thought  expedient  to  exhibit,  or  m  what  de- 
gree the  true  popular  sentiment  sympathized  with  feel- 
ings that,  in  one  section  of  ttie  earth,  are,  as  you  well 
know,  not  unfrequently  played  off  by  ttie  engines  of 
governmental  power. 

I  was  not  sorry,  therefore,  to  listen  to  the  plans  of 
my  companion.  A  boat,  in  the  employment  of  the 
journals  of  the  dty,  was  by  this  time  alongside  the 
ship,  and  havine  oUained  the  little  news  we  had  to 
impart,  it  was  about  to  return  into  the  haven,  in  or« 
der  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
likely  to  be  delayed  for  many  hours  by  a  flat  calm 
and  an  adverse  tidte.  In  ttiis  boat  it  was  proposed  that 
we  abooU  «take  passage,  as  iar,  at  least,  as  the  place 
where  La  Fayette  bad  made  his  temporary  atx>de. 
The  earnestness  with  which  Cadwallader  pressed  this 
plan,  was  not  likely  to  meet  with  any  objections  from 
me.  Tired  of  the  ship,  and  eager  to  place  my  foot 
oo  the  soil  of  the  western  world,  the  proposal  was  no 
sooner  made  than  it  was  accepted.  The  boat  was 
instantly  engaged  for  our  exclusive  benefit,  and  the 
necessary  preparations  made  for  our  departure. 

And  now  a  little  incident  occurred,  which,  as  it 
manifests  a  marked  difference  in  the  manners,  and 
perhaps  in  the  clnracters  of  those  who  inhabit  this 
icpabiic,  and  the  poisessors  of  our  own  Eorope,  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  to  introdnoe. 
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I  have  already  mentioned  a  fair  creature  as  being 
among  our  passengers.  She  is  of  that  age  when,  in 
our  eyes,  the  sex  is  most  alluring,  because  we  know 
it  to  be  ihe  most  innocent  I  do  not  think  her  years 
can  much  exceed  seventeen.  Happily,  your  Belgic 
temperament  is  too  mercurial  to  require  a  tincture  of 
romance  to  give  interest  to  a  simple  picture,  in  which 
delicacy,  feminine  beauty,  and  the  most  commendable 
ingenuousness,  were  admirably  mingled.  Neither  am 
I,  albeit,  past  the  time  of  day-dreams,  and  wakeful 
nights,  so  utterly  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  such 
a  being,  as  to  have  passed  three  weeks  in  her  society, 
without  experiencing  some  portion  of  that  manly  in- 
terest in  her  welfare,  which,  I  fear,  it  has  been  my 
evil  fortune  to  have  felt  for  too  many  of  the  syrens  in 
general,  to  permit  a  sufficient  concentration  of  the 
sentiment,  in  favour  of  any  one  in  particular.  I  had 
certainly  not  foi^otten,  during  the  passage,  to  manifest 
a  proper  spirit  of  homage  to  the  loveliness  of  the  sex, 
in  the  person  of  this  young  American ;  nor  do  I  think  ^ 
that  my  manner  failed  to  express  a  prudent  and  saving 
degree  of  the  admiration  that  was  excited  by  her 
gentle,  natural,  and  nymph-like  deportment,  no  less 
than  by  her  spirited  and  intelligent  discourse.  In 
ghort — ^but  you  were  not  bom  in  Rotterdam,  uor 
reared  upon  the  Zuy  der  Zee,  to  need  a  madrigal  on 
such  a  topic.  The  whole  affair  passed  on  the  ocean, 
and,  as  a  nautical  man,  you  will  not  fail  to  compre* 
hend  it  Notwithstanding  I  had  made  every  effort  to 
appear,  what  you  know  I  really  am,  sufficiently  ami- 
able, during  the  voyage,  and,  notwithstanding  Cad- 
wallader  bad  not  given  himself  any  particular  trouble 
on  the  subject  at  all,  it  was  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  was  a  marked  distinction  in  the  reception  of 
our  respective  civihties,  and  that  always  in  his  favour. 
I  confess  that,  for  a  long  time,  I  was  disposed  (in  the 
entire  absence  of  all  better  reasons)  to  ascribe  this 
preference  to  an  illiberal  national  prejudice.    Still,  it 
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was  only  by  comparison  that  I  had  the  smallest  ra 
tional  grounds  of  complaint  But  a  peculiarly  odious 
quality  attaches  itself  to  comparisons  of  this  nature. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  Caesar  in  my  composition, 
as  respects  the  sex ;  unless  1  could  bt.  drst  with  the 
Houries,  I  believe  I  should  be  willing  to  abandon 
Paradise  itself,  in  order  to  seek  pre-eminence  in  some 
humbler  sphere.  I  fear  this  ambitious  temperament 
has  been  our  bane,  and  has  condemned  us  to  the 
heartless  and  unsocial  life  we  lead  !  Our  fair  fellow 
passenger  was  under  the  care  of  an  aged  and  invalid 

Bndfather,  who  had  been  passing  a  few  years  in 
ly,  in  pursuit  of  health.  Now,  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  a  more  cuttingly  polite  communication,  than 
tfiat  which  this  vigilant  old  guardian  permitted  be- 
tween me  and  his  youthful  chai^ge.  If  i  approached, 
her  joyous,  natural,  and  enticing  (I  will  not,  because 
a  little  piqued,  deny  the  truth.  Baron,)  merriment 
was  instantly  chan^^  into  the  cold  and  regulated 
smiles  of  arbficial  breeding.  Nature  seemed  banished 
at  my  footstep :  and  yet  it  was  the  artlessness  and 
irresistible  attractions  of  those  fascinations,  which  so 
peculiarly  denote  the  influence  of  the  miehty  dame, 
tiiat  were  constantly  tempting  me  to  obtrude  m? 
withering  presence  en  her  enjoyments.  With  Cad- 
wallader,  every  thing  was  reversed.  In  his  society, 
she  laughed  without  ceasing;  chatted,  disputed,  was 
natural  and  happy.  To  all  this  intercourse,  the  lynx* 
eyed  grandfather  paid  not  the  smallest  attention.  He 
merely  seemed  pleased  that  his  child  had  found  an 
agreeable,  and  an  instructive  companion ;  while,  on 
me  contrary,  there  existed  so  much  of  attractiveness 
in  our  respective  systems,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
me  to  approach  the  person  of  the  daugiiter,  without 
producing  a  corresponding  proximity  on  the  part  of 
die  parent 

Something  nettled  by  a  circumstance  that,  to  one 
ffho  is  seqsible  he  is  not  m  interesting  as  fonnerlji 
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leally  b^an  to  grow  a  little  personal,  I  took  occasion 
Id  joke  Cudwalladcr  on  hb  superior  happiness,  and 
to  felicitate  myself  on  the  probability,  tluit  I  might 
jret  enjoy  the  honour  of  officiating,  in  mj  character 
of  a  confirmed  celibite,  af  his  nuptials.  He  heard  me 
without  surprise,  and  answered  me  without  emotion. 
^  I  thought  the  circumstance  could  not  long  escape 
one  so  quick-sifted,^'  he  said.  ^  You  think  I  am 
better  received  than  yourself  7  The  fact  is  indisput- 
able ;  and,  as  the  motive  exists  in  customs  that  dis- 
tinguish us,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  from  every 
other  people,  I  wul  endeavour  to  account  for  it  In 
no  other  country,  is  the  same  freedom  of  intercourse 
between  the  unmarried  of  the  two  sexes,  permitted, 
as  in  America.  In  no  other  Christian  country,  is  there 
more  restraint  imposed  on  the  communications  be- 
tween the  married :  in  this  particular,  we  reverse  the 
usages  of  all  other  civilized  nations.  The  why,  and 
the  wherefore,  shall  be  pointed  out  to  you,  in  proper 
time;  but  the  present  case  requires  its  own  explana- 
tion. Surprising,  and  possibly,  suspicious,  as  may 
seem  to  you  the  easy  intercourse  I  hold  with  my 
young  countrywoman,  there  is  nothing  in  it  beyond 
what  you  will  see  every  day  in  our  society.  The 
lather  permits  it,  because  /  am  his  countryman^  and 
he  is  watchful  of  you,  because  you  are  not/  Men  of 
my  time  of  life,  are  not  considered  particulariy  dan- 
gerous to  the  afiections  of  young  ladies  of  seventeen, 
for  unequal  matches  are  of  exceedingly  rare  occur- 
rence among  us.  And,  if  I  were  what  I  have  been,'* 
he  added,  smiling,  ^^  I  do  not  know  that  the  case 
would  be  materially  altered.     In  every  thing  but 

fears,  the  grandfather  of  the  fair  Isabel,  knows  that 
am  the  equal  of  his  charge.  It  would  be  quite  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  things,  that  a  marriage  should 
now  out  of  this  communication.  Ninety-nine,  in  one 
Eundred,  of  our  family  connexions,  are  formed  very 
much  in  Ais  manner.    Taste  and  inclination,  ratbisr 
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MMted,  than  controlled,  bj  the  prudence  of  older 
heads,  fonn  most  of  our  matches ;  and  just  as  much 
freedom  as  comports  with  that  prudence,  and  a  vast 
ieal  more  than  you  probably  deem  safe,  is  alkwed 
between  the  young  of  the  two  sexes.  We,  who 
ought  to,  and  who  do  know  best,  think  otherwise. 
Women  are,  literally,  our  better  halves.  Their  frailty 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  seductions  of  man.  In  a  com* 
munity  like  ours,  where  almost  every  man  has  some 
healthful  and  absorbing  occupation,  there  is  neither 
leisure,  nor  inclination,  to  devote  much  time  to  un- 
worthy pursuits.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  vice  must 
be  familiar,  before  it  ceases  to  be  odious.  In  Europe, 
a  successful  intrigue  often  gives  iclat^  even  to  an 
otherwise  contemptible  individual;  in  America,  he 
must  be  a  peculiarly  fortunate  man,  who  can  with- 
stand its  odium.  But  the  abuse  of  youth  and  inno- 
cence with  us,  is  comparatively  rare  indeed.  In 
consequence,  suspicion  slumbers ;  voila  tout.^'' 

^But  why  this  difference,  then,  between  you  and 
me  V*  I  demanded.  ^  Why  does  this  Cerberus  sleep 
only  while  you  are  nigh?  I  confess  I  looked  for 
higher  courtesy  in  a  man  who  has  travelled.^^ 

^It  is  precisely  because  he  has  travdUd^^  my 
friend  interrupted,  a  little  dryly.  ^But  you  can  con- 
sole yourself  with  the  expectation,  that  those  of  hb 
countrymen,  who  have  never  quitted  home,  will  be  less 
vinlai^  because  less  practised  in  foreign  maunere.^ 

This  introduction  brings  me  to  my  incident  It 
was  no  sooner  known  that  we  were  about  to  quit  the 
ship,  than  a  dozen  loneing  faces  gathered  about  us. 
Our  example  was  followed  by  others,  and  one  oi 
two  more  boats  from  the  land  were  engaged  to 
transport  the  passengers  into  the  bay,  in  order  tha 
tiiev  might  witness  the  reception  of  La  Fayette.  I 
had  observed  a  cloud  of  disappointment  on  the  fair 
brow  of  the  little  Isabel,  from  ue  moment  our  inten- 
iioiit  were  known.  The  circomstanoe  was  mentioDed 
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Co  Cadwallader,  who  was  not  slow  to  detect  its  rea- 
son* After  a  little  thoo^t,  he  approached  the  grand* 
father,  and  made  an  ofier  of  as  many  seats,  in  oar  own 
boat,  as  mi^t  be  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
his  par^.  It  seems  the  health  of  the  old  man  would 
not  permit  the  risk.  The  offer  was,  therefore,  politely 
declined.  The  cloud  thickened  on  tilie  brow  of  Isa- 
bel ;  but  it  vanished  entirely  when  her  aged  grand- 
father proposed  that  she  riiould  accompany  us,  at* 
tended  by  a  maid,  and  vnder  the  especuil  protection 
of  my  companion.  In  all  this  arrangement,  singular 
as  it  appeared  to  my  eastern  vision,  there  was  tiie 
utmost  simplicify  and  confidence.  It  was  evident,  by 
the  tremulous  and  hesitating  assent  of  the  youne  lady, 
that  even  the  customs  of  the  countiy  were  m^ur 
invaded ;  but,  then,  the  occasion  was  deemed  suffi- 
ciently extraordinary  to  justify  the  innovation.  ^So 
much  for  tiie  privileges  of  two  score  and  five,^^  whis- 
pered Cadwallader,  after  he  had  handed  his  charge 
into  the  boat  For  m3rself^  I  admit  I  rejoiced  in  an 
omen  that  was  so  flattering  to  those  personal  preten- 
sions which,  in  my  own  case,  are  getting  to  be  a  tittle 
weakened  by  time.  Before  closing  this  relation,  of 
what  I  coi^der  a  distinctive  custom,  it  is  proper 
to  add,  that  had  not  the  parties  been  of  the  veij 
hi^iest  class  of  society,  even  far  less  hesitation  would 
have  been  manifested ;  and  that  the  little  reluctance 
exhibited  by  Isabel,  was  rather  a  tribute  paid  to  that 
redrii^  dehcacy  which  is  thought  to  be  so  proper  to 
her  sex,  than  to  the  most  remote  suspicion  of  any 
poutive  impropriety.  Had  she  been  a  young  married 
woman,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  the  same 
tittle  strugg^  with  timidity,  and  the  same  triumph  of 
the  curiosity  of  the  sex.  But  the  interest  which  our 
fair  companion  took  in  the  approaching  ceremony, 
deserves  a  better  name.  It  was  plain,  by  her  sparktin^ 
eyes  and  flushed  features,  tiiat  a  more  worthy  sentih 
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ment  was  at  the  bottom  of  ber  impulses — it  was  u^ 
most  patriotism. 

Behold  us  then  in  the  boat ;  Cadwallader,  the  gen- 
tle Isabel,  and  our  tiiree  attendants,  and  impelled  by 
the  Yigorous  arms  of  four  lusty  watermen.  We  were 
still  upon  the  open  sea,  and  our  distance  finom  the  city 
not  less  than  seven  leagues.  The  weather,  however, 
was  propitious,  and  our  little  bark,  no  less  than  its 
crew,  was  admirably  adapted  to  inspire  confidence. 
The  former  was  long  and  narrow,  but  buoyant,  and 
of  beautiful  construction,  being  both  li^t  and  strong. 
The  latter,  it  appears,  are  of  a  class  of  watermen,  that 
are  renowned  in  this  country,  under  ttie  name  of  White* 
bailers.  1  have  every  reason  to  believe  their  reputation 
is  fiiirly  earned;  for  they  uiged  the  boat  onward  with 
great  speed,  and  with  the  most  extraordinary  ease  to 
themselves.  I  remarked,  that  their  stroke  was  rather 
short,  and  somewhat  quick,  and  tiiat  it  was  made  en- 
tirely with  the  arm,  the  body  remaining  as  nearly  up- 
right as  possible  when  the  limbs  are  exerted.  At  rnist,  I 
thought  these  men  were  less  civil  than  comported  with 
their  condition.  They  touched  their  hats  to  us,  it  is  true, 
on  entering  the  boat,  but  it  was  rather  too  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  salutation  of  equality ;  at  least,  there  was 
no  very  visible  manifestation  of  a  sense  of  inferiority. 
Closer  observation,  however,  furnished  no  additional 
grounds  of  complaint  Their  whole  deportment  was 
civil,  nor,  though  far  from  humble,  coula  it  be  termed 
in  any  degree  obtrusive;  still  it  was  not  precisely 
European.  There  seemed  no  sin  of  commission,  but 
something  of  omission,  that  was  offensive  to  the  es- 
tablished superiority  of  a  man  of  a  certain  number 
of  quarteringB.  Perhaps  I  was  more  alive  to  this 
jealous  feeling,  from  knowing  that  I  was  in  a  repub- 
licaii  country,  and  from  the  fact,  that  I  had  so  recently 
tiuitted  one  where  the  lower  classes  bow  more,  and 
toe  Ugher  less,  than  among  any  other  Christian  peoploi 
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The  strokesman  of  the  boat  took  some  interest  in 
seeing  us  all  properly  bestowed.  With  the  utmost 
coolness  he  appropriated  the  best  place  to  Isabel,  and 
dien  with  the  same  sang  froid  intimated  that  her  at* 
tendant  should  occupy  ^e  next  Neither  was  he 
ignorant  that  the  object  of  his  care  was  a  domestic, 
tor  he  called  her  **tbe  young  woroan,^^  while  he  dis- 
tinguished her  mistress  as  ^the  young  lady/^  I  was 
a  little  surprised  to  see  that  Cadwallader  quietly  con- 
ceded the  place  to  this  Abigail ;  for,  durins  the  pas* 
sage,  the  distinctions  of  master  and  servant  always  nad 
been  sufficiently  observed  between  all  our  passengers. 
I  even  ventured  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject,  in 
German,  of  which  be  has  a  tolerable  knowledge. 
^Notwithstanding  all  that  the  old  world  has  said  of 
itself  on  this  subject,"  he  coolly  answered,  "you  are 
now  in  the  true  Paradise  of  women.  They  receive, 
perhaps,  less  idolatry,  but  more  manly  care  here,  than 
in  any  country  I  have  visited."  Truly,  Baron,  I  begin 
to  deem  the  omens  propitious ! 

After  passing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  low  sandy 
point  already  named,  we  were  fairly  within  the  estu- 
ary. This  bay  is  of  considerable  extent,  and  is 
bcHinded  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  by  land  of 
some  elevation.  It  receives  a  river  or  two  from  the 
west,  and  is  partially  protected  from  the  ocean,  on 
the  east,  by  a  low  beach,  which  terminates  in  the 
point  named,  and  by  an  island  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  entrance.  The  mouth  is  a  few  miles  in  width, 
possessing  several  shallow  channels,  but  only  one  of  a 
depth  sufficient  to  admit  vessels  of  a  heavy  draught. 
The  latter  are  obliged  to  pass  within  musket-shot  of 
the  point.  Cape,  or  Hook^  as  it  is  here  called.  Thence 
to  the  city,  a  distance  of  some  six  leagues,  the  naviga- 
tion is  so  intricate  as  to  render  a  pilot  indispensable. 

The  ruins  of  an  imperfect  and  insignificant  military 
work  were  visible  on  the  cape ;  but  I  was  told  the 
government  is  seriously  occupied  in  erecting  more 
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(brmidable  fortificatioiis,  some  of  which  were  shortlj 
visible.  A  shoal  was  pointed  out,  on  which  it  is  con* 
templated  to  construct  an  immense  castle,  at  a  vast 
expense,  and  which,  with  the  other  forts  built  and 
building,  will  make  the  place  impregnable  against  all 
marine  attacks.  I  have  been  thus  diffuse  in  mj  de- 
tails, dear  Baron,  because  I  believe  every  traveller 
has  a  prescriptive  right  to  prove  that  he  enters  all 
strange  lands  with  his  eyes  open ;  and,  because  it  is 
quite  out  of  my  power  to  say  at  what  moment  your 
royal  master,  the  good  king  William,  may  see  fit  to 
send  you  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  to  regain  those  posses- 
sions, of  which  his  ancestors,  of  the  olden  time,  were 
ruthlessly  robbed  by  the  cupidity  of  the  piratical 
English ! 

I  presume,  that  renowned  navigator,  the  indefatiga- 
ble Hudson,  laboured  under  some  such  delusion  as 
myself,  when  his  adventurous  bark  first  steered  within 
the  capes  of  this  estuary.  My  eyes  were  constantly 
bent  towards  the  west,  in  expectation  of  seeir^  the 
spires  of  a  town,  rearing  ttiemselves  from  the  water 
which  still  bounded  the  view  in  that  direction.  The 
boat,  however,  held  its  course  towards  the  north, 
though  nothing  was  visible  there,  but  an  unbroken 
outline  of  undulating  hills.  It  seems  we  were  onlv 
in  an  outer  harbour,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  which 
takes  its  name  (Raritan  Bay)  finom  that  of  the  princi- 
pal river  it  receives  from  the  west  A  passage  through 
the  northern  range  of  hills,  became  visible  as  we  ap- 
proached them,  and  then  glimpses  of  the  cheeriul 
and  smiling  scene  within  were  first  caught  This 
passage,  though  near  a  mile  in  width,  is  a  strait,  com- 
pared with  the  bays  within  and  without,  and  it  is  not 
improperly  termed  ^  the  Narrows.*^  Directly  in  the 
mouth  of  this  passage,  and  a  little  on  its  eastern  side, 
arises  a  large  massive  fortress,  in  stone,  washed  by  the 
water  on  all  its  sides,  and  mounting  some  sixty  or  sev 
«Dty  pieces  of  heavy  ordnance.  I'hc  heights  on  the  ad- 
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joining  shores,  are  also  crowned  with  works,  though 
of  a  less  imposing  aspect  The  latter  are  the  remains 
of  the  temporary  defences  of  tlie  late  war,  while  the 
ibrmer  constitutes  part  of  the  great  plan  of  permanent 
defence.  Labourers  are,  however,  unceasingly  cm- 
ployed  on  the  new  forts. 

The  shores,  on  both  hands,  were  now  dotted  with 
marine  villas  and  farm-houses,  and  the  view  was  alive 
with  all  the  pleasing  objects  of  civilized  life.  On  our 
left,  a  little  distance  above  the  passage,  a  group  of 
houses  came  into  view,  and  some  fifty  sail  were  seen 
anchored  in  the  ofBng.  "  That,  then,  is  New- York !'' 
I  said,  with  a  feeling  a  little  allied  to  disappointment 
My  conipanion  was  silent,  for  his  thoughts  kept  him 
dumb,  it  not  dea£  ^  Gentlemen  are  apt  to  think  they 
get  into  the  heart  of  America  at  the  first  step,"  very 
coolly  returned  our  strokesman ;  **  we  are  eight  good 
miles  from  Whitehall  slip,  and  that  village  is  the 
quarantine  ground."  This  was  said  without  any  visi- 
ble disrespect,  but  with  an  air  of  self-possession  that 
I>roved  our  Whitehaller  thought  it  a  subject  on  which 
ong  experience  had  given  him  a  perfect  right  to  be- 
stow an  opinion.  As  I  felt  in  no  haste  to  take  the 
second  step  into  a  country  where  the  first  bad  proved 
so  unreasonably  long,  I  was  fain  to  await  the  develope- 
ment  of  things,  with  patience.  My  companions  did 
not  manifest  any  disposition  to  converse.     Even  the 

Eetite  Isabel,  thougl)  her  strong  native  attachments 
ad  been  sufficiently  apparent,  by  her  previous  dis- 
course, was  no  longer  heard.  Like  our  male  com- 
panion, a  sentiment  of  deep  interest  in  the  ensuing 
scene,  kept  her  silent  At  length  the  exclamation  of 
"  there  they  come !"  burst  from  the  lips  of  Cadwalla- 
der ;  and  there  they  did  come,  of  a  certainty,  in  all 
the  majesty  of  a  fine  aquatic  procession,  and  that  too 
on  a  scale  of  magnificence  that  was  admirably  suited 
to  the  surrounding  waters,  and  as  an  American  would 
also  probably  say,  **to  the  occasion*"     In  order  that 
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70U  maj  fomi  a  better  idea  of  die  paiticolar  scencL 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  attempt  a  descriptioD  or 
some  of  its  parts. 

The  harboar  of  New- York  is  formed  by  a  junction 
of  the  Hudson  with  an  arm  of  the  seau  The  latter 
connects  the  waters  of  Raritan  Bay  with  those  of  a 
large  sound,  which  commences  a  few  leagues  further 
eastward,  and  which  separates,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred miles,  the  state  of  Connecticut  from  the  long 
narrow  island  of  Nassau.  The  Americans  call  tint 
district  Long  Island,  in  conmion  parlance;  but  I  love 
to  continue  those  names  which  peipetoate  the  recol- 
lection of  your  former  dominion.  Some  six  or  seven 
rivers  unite  here  to  pour  their  waters  into  a  vast  basin, 
of  perhaps  sixtr  or  seventy  miles  in  circuit  This 
basin  is  subdivided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  second 
island,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Staten,  another 
memento  of  your  ancient  power.  The  Narrows  is 
the  connecting  passage*  The  inner  bay  cannot  be 
less  than  twenty  miles  in  circumference.  It  contains 
three  or  four  small  islands,  and  possesses  water  enough 
for  all  the  purposes  of  navigation,  with  good  anchor- 
age in  almost  every  part  Tne  land  around  it  is  low, 
with  die  exception  of  the  hills  near  its  entrance,  and 
certain  rocky  precipices  of  a  very  striking  elevation 
that  on  one  nde  line  the  Hudson,  tar  some  miles,  com- 
mencing a  short  distance  finom  its  oKMitfa. 

On  the  present  occasion  everj  thii^  combined  to 
lend  to  a  scenery,  that  is  sufficiently  pleasing  of  itself^ 
its  best  and  fiilk»t  efiect  The  heavens  were  without 
aclond;  the  expanse  beneath, supporting  such  an  arch 
as  would  do  no  discredit  to  the  climate  of  sunny  Italy 
herselC  The  bay  stretched  as  frr  as  eye  could  reach, 
Ifte  a  mirror,  unnifBed  and  •hining.  The  heat  was 
rather  genial  than  excessive,  and,  in  fine,  as  our  im- 
aginative young  companion  poetically  expressed  it, 
^tbe  very  airs  were  loyal,  nor  had  the  climate  foigoU 
if  a  to  be  trw  to  tbe  foeiiiiei  of  Ifae  bov  r* 
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It  is  necessary  to  have  seen  something  of  the  ordi- 
aarilj  subdued  and  quiet  manner  of  these  people,  in 
order  to  enter  fullj  into  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
common  feeling,  which  certeJn]y  influenced  all  who 
were  with  me  in  the  boat    You  probably  know  that 
we  in  Europe  are  apt  to  chai^  the  Americans  with 
being  cold  of  temperament,  and  little  sensible  of  lively 
impressions  of  any  sort    I  have  learnt  enough  tc 
know,  that  in  return,  they  chai^ge  us,  in  gross,  with 
living  in  a  constant  state  of  exaggeration,  and  with 
affecting  sentiments  we  do  not  feet    I  fear  the  truth 
will  be  found  as  much  with  them  as  against  them.   It 
is  always  hazardous  to  judge  of  the  heart  by  what  the 
mouth  utters :  nor  is  he  any  more  likely  to  arrive  at 
the  truth,  who  believes  that  every  time  an  European 
shows  his  teeth  in  a  smile,  he  will  do  you  no  harm, 
than  he  is  right  who  thinks  the  dog  that  growls  will 
as  infallibly  bite.    I  believe,  after  dl,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded, that  sophistication  is  not  the  most  favourable 
science  possible  for  the  cultivation  of  the  passions. 
No  man  is,  in  common,  more  imperturbable  than  the 
American  savage ;  and  who  is  there  more  terrible  in 
his  anger,  or  more  firm  in  his  attachments?  Let  thb 
be  as  it  may,  these  republicans  certainly  exhibit  their 
ordinary  emotions  in  no  very  dramatic  manner.   I  had 
never  before  seen  Cadwallader  so  much  excited,  and 
jet  his  countenance  manifested  thought,  rather  than 
joy.    Determined  to  probe  him  a  little  closer,  I  ven- 
tured to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  those  ties  which 
united  La  Fayette,  a  foreigner,  and  a  native  of  a  coun- 
try that  possesses  so  little  in  manners  and  opinions  in 
common  with  his  own,  to  a  people  so  very  differently 
constituted  from  those  among  whom  he  was  bom  and 
educated. 

"  It  is  then  fortunate  for  mankind,^^  returned  Cad- 
wallader, '♦that  there  exist,  in  nature,  principles  which 
can  remove  these  obstacles  of  our  own  creation. 
Though  habit  and  edacatioti  do  place  wide  and  6^ 
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quently  lamentable  barriers  between  the  sjmpathiea 
of  nations,  he  who  has  had  the  address  to  break 
through  them,  without  a  sacrifice  of  any  natural  duty, 
possesses  a  merit,  which,  as  it  places  him  above  the 
level  of  his  fellow-creatures,  should,  and  vrill  protect 
him  from  their  prejudices.  It  is  no  small  part  of  the 
gloiT  of  La  Faj'ette,  that  while  he  has  taken  such  a 
hola  of  our  affections  as  no  man  probably  ever  before 

S>08se8sed  in  those  of  a  foreign  nation,  he  has  never, 
or  an  instant,  forgotten  that  he  was  a  Frencliman. 
In  order,  however,  to  appreciate  the  strength  and  the 
reasons  of  this  attachment,  as  well  as  the  glory  it 
should  reflect  on  its  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber the  causes  which  first  brought  our  present  guest 
among  us. 

^  If  any  man  may  claim  a  character  for  manful  and 
undeviatmg  adherence  to  what  he  has  deemed  the 
right,  under  circumstances  of  nearly  irresistible  tempt- 
ation to  go  wrong,  it  is  La  Fayette.  His  love  of  lib- 
eral principles  was  even  conceived  under  the  most 
un&Tourable  circumstances.  The  blandishments  of 
a  sensual,  but  alluring  court,  the  prejudices  of  a  highly 
privileged  caste,  witli  youth,  wealth,  and  constitution, 
were  not  auspicious  to  the  discovery  of  truth.  None 
but  a  man  who  was  impelled  by  high  and  generous 
intentions,  could  have  thrown  away  a  load  which 
weighs  so  many  gifled  minds  to  tlie  earth.  He  has 
the  high  merit  of  being  the  first  French  nobleman 
who  was  willing  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the 
benefit  of  the  inferior  classes.  Some  vapid  and  self- 
sufficient  commentators  have  chosen  to  term  this 
impulse  an  inordinate  and  vain  ambition.  If  their 
appellation  be  just,  it  has  been  an  ambition  which  has 
ever  proved  itself  singularly  regardful  of  others,  and 
as  singularly  regardless  of  self.  In  tlie  same  spirit  of 
detraction  have  these  declaimers  attempted  to  assail 
the  virtue  they  could  not  imitate,  and  to  depreciate 
vices,  whose  veiy  object  their  contracted  mindi 
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bare  not  tiie  power  to  comprehend.  I  shall  not  speak 
of  events  connected  with  the  revolation  in  his  own 
country,  for  thej  form  no  other  part  of  our  admiration 
of  La  Fajette>  than  as  thej  serve  to  show  us  how 
true  and  how  fearless  he  has  ever  heen  in  adhering 
to  what  we,  in  common,  helieve  to  be  the  right  Had 
he  been  fitted  to  control  that  revolution,  as  it  existed 
in  its  worst  and  most  revolting  aspects,  he  would  bav 
(ailed  in  some  of  those  qualities  which  are  necessary 
to  our  esteem. 

^  In  the  remembrance  of  ^e  cormexion  between 
La  Fajette  and  his  own  country,  the  American  finds 
the  purest  gratification.  It  is  not  enough  to  bbj  that 
other  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
human  nature,  since  we  seek,  in  vain,  for  one  who 
has  done  it  with  so  little  prospect  of  future  gain,  or 
at  so  great  hazard  of  present  loss.  His  detracters 
pretend  that  he  was  led  into  our  quarrel  by  that  long- 
ing for  notoriety,  which  is  so  common  to  youth.  It  w 
worthy  of  remark,  that  this  longing  should  have  heea 
as  peculiarly  his  own  by  its  commencement  as  by  its 
duration.  It  is  exhibited  in  the  man  of  seventy,  under 
precisely  the  same  forms  that  it  was  first  seen  in  the 
youth  of  nineteen.  In  this  particular,  at  least,  it  par- 
takes of  the  immutable  qusdity  of  truth. 

^  Separate  firom  all  those  common  principles,  which» 
in  themselves,  would  unite  us  to  any  man,  there  are 
ties  of  a  peculiarly  endearing  nature  between  us  and 
La  Fayette.  His  devotion  to  our  cause  was  not  onlv 
first  in  point  of  time,  but  it  has  ever  been  first  in  M 
its  moral  features.  He  came  to  bestow,  and  not  to 
receive.  While  others,  who  brougjht  littie  beside 
tiieir  names,  were  seddng  rank  and  emoluments,  he 
sought  the  field  of  battle.  His  first  commission  had 
scarcely  received  the  stamp  of  official  forms,  before 
it  bad  received  the  still  more  honourable  seal  of  his 
own  blood.  A  bov  in  years,  a  native  of  a  country 
towards  which  we  had  a  faereditaiy  dislike^  he  canni 
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nis  prudence  to  be  respected  among  the  most  pnidcnt 
mod  war}  people  of  the  earth.     He  taught  us  to  for* 

CiT  prejudices :  we  not  only  loved  him,  but  we 
to  love  his  nation  for  his  sake.  Throughout 
the  half  centurj  of  our  intercourse,  a  period  more 
firaught  with  eventful  changes  than  any  Oiat  has  pre- 
cede it,  nothing  has  occurred  to  diminish,  or  to  dis- 
turb, this  afiection.  As  his  devotion  to  our  cause 
never  wavered,  not  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  our 
adversity,  so  has  our  attachment  continued  steady  to 
tbe  everlasting  obli^tions  of  eratitude.  Whatever 
occurred  in  the  revolutions  of  the  old  world,  the  eye 
of  America  was  turned  on  La  Fayette.  She  watched 
his  movements  with  all  the  solicitude  of  a  tender  pa- 
rent ;  triumphed  in  his  successes ;  sympathized  in  nis 
reverses ;  mourned  in  his  sufferings,  but  always  exulted 
in  his  constancy.  The  knowledjge  of  passing  events 
is  extended,  in  our  country,  to  a  degree  that  is  else- 
where unknown.  We  heard  ofthe  downfall  of  thrones; 
of  changes  in  dynasties ;  of  victories,  defeats,  rapine, 
and  war,  until  curiosity  itself  was  sated  with  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  nituless  events.  Secure  in  our 
position,  and  fimV^J'our  pnnciples,  the  political  tor- 
nadoes, that  overturned  the  most  ancient  establish- 
ments of  the  old  world,  sounded  in  our  ears,  with  no 
greater  efiect  than  the  sighings  of  our  own  autunmal 
gales.  But  no  event,  coupled  with  the  interests  of 
our  friend,  was  sufiened  to  escape  our  notice.  The 
statesman,  the  yeoman,  or  the  scnool-boy ;  tfie  matron 
among  her  oflspring;  the  housewife  amid  her  avoca- 
tions ;  and  the  beauty  in  the  blaze  of  her  triumph, 
foigot  alike  the  passions  or  interests  of  the  moment, 
forgot  their  apathy  in  the  distresses  of  a  portion  of  the 
world  that  they  believed  was  wanting  in  some  of  its 
duty  to  itself,  to  suffer  at  all,  and  drew  near  to  listen 
at  the  name  of  I^  Fayette.  I  remember  the  deep, 
reverential,  I  might  almost  say  awful,  attention,  with 
wUch  a  icliool  of  aome  sixty  children,  od  a  remote 
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GnoDtier,  listened  to  the  tale  of  his  sufferings  in  the 
castle  of  Olmutz,  as  it  was  recounted  to  us  bj  the 
instructor,  who  had  been  a  soldier  in  his  jouth,  and 
fought  the  battles  of  his  countiy,  under  the  orders  of 
the  ^joung  and -gallant  Frenchman/  We  plotted 
among  ourselves,  the  means  of  his  deliverance ;  won- 
dered that  the  nation  was  not  in  arms  to  redress  his 
wrongs,  and  were  animated  by  a  sort  of  reflection  of 
his  own  youthful  and  generous  chivalry.  Washington 
was  then  with  us,  and,  as  he  was  said  to  be  exerting 
the  influence  of  his  powerful  name,  which,  even  at 
that  early  day,  was  beginning  to  obtain  the  high  as- 
cendancy of  acknowledged  virtue,  we  consoled  our- 
selves with  the  reflection,  that  he,  at  least,  could  never 
fail.  Few  Americans,  at  tliis  hour,  enjoy  a  happier 
celebrity  than  Huger,  who,  in  conjunction  with  a 
brave  German,  risked  life  and  liberty  to  efiect  the 
release  of  our  benefactor. 

^Though  subsequent  events  have  tranquillized  this 
interest  in  the  fortunes  of  La  Fayette,  we  must  become 
recreant  to  our  principles,  before  it  can  become  ex- 
tinct It  is  now  forty  yean,  since  he  was  la^t  among 
us ;  but  scarcely  an  American  ca*"  ^nter  France  with- 
out paying  the  homage  of  a  visit  to  La  Grange.  Our 
admiration  of  his  disinterestedness,  of  his  sacrifices, 
and  of  his  consistency,  is  just  as  strong  as  ever ;  and, 
I  confess,  I  anticipate  that  the  coimtij  will  receive 
him  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  prove  this  attachment 
to  the  world.  But,  you  are  not  to  expect,  in  our 
people,  manifestations  of  joy  similar  to  those  you  have 
witnessed  iu  Europe.  We  are  neither  clamorous  nor 
exaggerated,  in  the  exhibitions  of  our  feelings.  The 
prevailing  character  of  the  nation  is  that  of  modera- 
tion. Still  am  I  persuaded  that,  in  the  case  of  La 
Fayette,  some  of  our  self-restraint  will  give  way  be- 
fore the  force  of  afiection.  We  consider  ourselves  as 
the  guardians  of  his  fame.  They  who  live  a  century 
benc^  may  live  to  know  how  hi^  a  superstructure 
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of  renown  can  be  reared,  when  it  is  based  on  the 
broad  foundations  of  the  gratitude  of  a  people  like  our 
own.  The  decision  of  common  sense  to-daj,  will 
become  the  decision  of  posterity/^ 

Cadwallader  spoke  with  an  earnestness  that,  at 
least,  attested  the  sincerity  of  his  own  feelings.  I  ma  j 
haTe  giren  to  his  tallage  the  stiffness  of  a  written 
essay,  but  I  am  certain  of  having  preserved  all  the 
ideas,  and  even  most  of  the  words.  The  humid  eyes 
of  the  (air  Isabel  reqionded  to  all  he  uttered,  and 
even  our  Whitehallers  bent  to  their  oars,  and  listened 
with  charmed  ears. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

ice,  iec 


N«ir-Tork, 


I  CLOSED  my  last  with  the  sentiments  of  my  Ameri- 
can friend,  on  the  subject  of  La  Fayette.  I  confess 
that  the  time  was,  when  my  feelings  had  not  entirely 
escaped  the  prejudice  which  is  so  coounon  among 
certain  people  in  Europe,  on  the  subject  of  the  cha- 
racter of  this  distinguisiied  individual.  The  French 
Revolution  led  to  so  many  excesses,  diat,  under  a 
disgust  of  its  abuses,  the  world  has  been  a  little  too 
apt  to  confound  persons,  in  judging  of  its  characters 
and  events.  It  is  now  time,  however,  to  begin  to 
consider,  whether  its  sacrifices  have  been  made 
without  a  sufficient  object  If  the  consciousne^  of 
civil  rights,  and  the  general  intelligence  which  are 
banning  to  diffuse  themselves  throughout  Christen- 
dom, are  remembered,  it  will  be  generally  admitted} 
'  bebeve,  that  Fiance  has  not  in&ered  in  vain.    I 
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any  man  can  be  said  to  have  foreseen,  and  to  have 
hoped  for  these  very  results,  on  which  the  kingdom, 
no  less  than  the  enlightened  of  all  Europe,  is  begin- 
ning to  felicitate  itself,  it  rcallj  seems  to  me,  it  must 
be  La  Fayette.  That  he  failed  to  stem  the  torrent 
of  disorder,  was  the  fault  of  the  times,  or,  perhaps, 
the  fiiult  of  those  whose  previous  abuses  had  produced 
so  terrible  a  re-action.  It  was  fortunate  for  P^apoleon 
himself,  that  his  destinies  did  not  call  him  into  the 
arena  an  hour  sooner  than  they  did.  His  life,  or  his 
proscription,  would,  otherwise,  have  probably  been 
the  consequence.  The  man  who  was  so  easily  spoiled 
by  prosperity,  might  readily  have  sunk  under  the  ex- 
traordinary pressure  of  the  first  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. But,  as  it  is  my  present  object  to  write  of  Ame- 
rica, we^ivill  waive  all  other  matter. 

Had  any  of  those  ancient  prejudices  still  existed,  1 
should  have  been  churlish,  indeed,  not  to  have  partici- 
pated, in  some  degree,  in  the  generous  feelings  of  my 
companions.  There  was  so  much  genuine,  undis- 
guised, and  disinterested  gratification  expressed  in  the 
manners  of  them  all,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distrust 
its  sincenty.  The  welcome  of  every  eye  was  more 
like  the  look  vrith  which  friend  meets  friend,  tiian  the 
ordinary  conventional  and  artificial  meetings  of  com- 
munities. Not  a  soul  of  them  all,  with  the  exception 
of  Cadwallader,  had  ever  seen  their  visiter,  and  yet 
the  meanest  individual  of  the  party  took  a  manifest 
pleasure  in  his  visit  But  it  is  time  diat  I  should  show 
you  that  this  feeling  was  not  confined  to  the  half- 
dozen  who  were  in  my  own  boat, 

At  the  exclamation  of  *^  there  they  come,^^  from 
Cadwallader,  my  look  had  been  directed  to  the  inner 
bay,  and  in  tiiie  direction  of  the  still  distant  city.  The 
aquatic  .procession  I  saw,  was  composed  principally 
of  steam-boats.  They  were  steering  towards  the  vil- 
lage of  the  Lazaretto,  and  their  decks  exhibited  solid 
masses  of  human  heads.    In  order  to  conceive  ttM 
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of  the  s^t,  yoa  are  to  recall  the  accesaonea 
Aiiicnbcd  in  my  last  letter,  the  loveliness  of  the  day, 
mmI  it  is  also  necessary  to  understand  something  of 
Ike  magnitude,  appearance,  and  beauty  of  an  Ameri- 
can steam-boat  The  latter  are  oilen  nearly  as  large 
as  frigates,  are  not  painted,  as  conunonly  in  Europe, 
a  gloomy  black,  but  are  of  lively  and  pleasing  colours, 
without  being  gaudy,  and  have  frequently  species  of 
wooden  canopies,  that  serve  as  additional  decks,  on 
which  their  passengers  may  walk.  The  laigest  of 
these  boats,  when  crowded,  vrill  contain  a  thousand 
people.  There  was  one,  among  the  present  collection, 
of  great  size,  that  had  been  constructed  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  and  which  was  provided  with  the  usual 
masts  and  rigging  of  a  ship.  This  vessel  was  manned 
by  seamen  of  the  public  service,  and  was  gaily  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  flags.  Our  boat  reached  the 
wharf  of  the  Lazaretto,  a  few  minutes  after  the  pro- 
cession. One  of  the  largest  of  the  vessels  had  stopped 
at  this  place,  lying  with  her  side  to  the  shore,  while 
the  others  were  wnirling  and  sailing  around  the  spot, 
giving  an  air  of  peculiar  life  and  animation  to  the 
scene.  Here  I  found  myself,  as  it  were  by  a  coup  dt 
matn,  transferred  at  once  from  the  monotony  of  a 
passage  ship,  into  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  Ame- 
rican worid.  Probably  not  less  than  five  thousand 
people  were  collected  at  this  one  spot,  including  all 
ages  and  every  condition  known  to  tne  society  of  the 
country.  Though  the  whole  seemed  animated  by  a 
common  sentiro^t  of  pleasure,  I  did  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve an  air  of  great  and  subdued  sobriety  in  the 
countenances  of  almost  all  around  me.  As  Cadwal- 
lader  had  the  address  to  obtain  our  admission  into  the 
steam-boat  that  had  come  to  land,  and  which  was  in- 
tended to  receive  La  Fayette  in  person,  I  was  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  its  occupants.  Closer 
observation  confirmed  my  more  distant  impressions. 
I  fooiid  myself  in  the  midst  of  an  orderiy,  grave,  well 
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fistmed,  bat  certainly  exuHiDg  crowd.  It  was  plain  to 
■ee  that  all  orders  of  men  (with  a  few  females)  were 
here  assembled,  unless  I  might  except  that  very  infe- 
rior class  which  I  already  begin  to  think  is  not  as 
Qsual  to  be  found  in  this  coontiy  as  in  most  others.  I 
beard  French  spoken,  and  by  the  quick,  restless  eyes, 
and  elevated  heads,  of  some  half-dozen,  I  could  see 
tbat  France  had  her  representatives  in  the  throng 
and  that  they  deemed  the  occasion  one  in  which  they 
had  no  reason  to  blush  for  their  coimtry.  Indeed  1 
can  scarcely  imagine  a  spectacle  more  gratifying  to  a 
Frenchman,  than  the  s^t  tbdt  was  here  exhibited* 
The  multitude  was  assembled  to  do  honour  to  an  in* 
dividual  of  their  own  country,  for  services  that  be  had 
rendered  to  a  whole  people.  The  homage  he  received 
was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  distrusted.  It  was  as  spon- 
taneous as  had  been  the  benefits  it  was  intended  in 
some  manner  to  requite ;  it  was  of  a  nature,  both  in 
its  cause  and  its  effects,  to  do  credit  to  the  best 
feelings  of  man ;  but  it  was  also  of  a  nature  to  con- 
tribute to  the  just  and  personal  pride  of  the  country- 
men of  him  who  was  its  object 

We  had  no  sooner  secured  a  proper  situation  for 
the  little  Isabel,  than  I  disposed  myself  to  make  re- 
marks still  more  minute  on  the  assemblage.  Cadwal- 
lader  kept  near  me,  and,  though  big  with  the  feelings 
of  home  and  country,  his  ear  was  not  deaf  to  my  in- 
quiries and  demands  for  explanation.  The  first  ques- 
tion was  to  ascertain  the  present  residence  of  the 
**  General,"  as  I  found  he  was  universally  called,  as 
it  were  par  excellence.  They  pointed  out  a  modest 
dwelling,  embowered  in  trees,  which  might  claim  to 
be  something  between  an  unpretending  villa  and  a 
large  farm-house.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  individual  was 
bom  in  a  condition  of  mediocrity, — had  received  the 
ordinary,  imperfect,  classical  education  of  the  coun- 
try, and  had  risen,  by  popular  favour,  to  tlie  station 
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of  Goveraor  of  this,  his  native,  state.  Quite  as  much 
bj  the  importance  of  that  state,  as  bv  the  wei^t  of 
his  own  character,  (which  is  very  dirorently  estimat- 
ed by  different  people,)  he  has  been  chosen  to  fill  his 
present  situation ;  an  office  which,  while  it  certainly 
makes  him  the  legal  successor  of  the  President,  in 
case  of  death,  resignation,  or  disability,  is  mt  con- 
sidered, in  itself,  one  of  very  hi^  importance,  since  its 
sole  duties  are  limited  to  the  chair  of  the  Senate, 
without  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  There  has  been  no 
recent  instance  of  a  Vice-President  succeeding  to  the 
Presidency ;  and  I  can  easily  see,  the  office  is  deemed, 
among  poUticians,  what  the  English  seamen  call  a 
^^  yellow  flag.^^  The  present  incumbent  is  said  to  be 
reduced  in  his  private  resources,  (the  fate  of  most 
public  men,  here  as  elsewhere,  where  corruption  is 
not  exceedingly  barefaced,)  and  is  compelled  to  make 
the  dwelling  named  his  principal,  if  not  his  only,  resi- 
dence. Here  La  Fayette  had  passed  the  day  after 
his  arrival,  the  sabbath,  which  it  would  seem  is  never 
devoted  by  the  Americans  to  any  public  ceremonies 
except  those  of  religion. 

Cadwallader  pointed  out  to  me,  among  the  crowd, 
several  individuals  who  had  filled  respectable  miUtary 
rank  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution.  Three  or  four 
of  them  were  men  of  fine  presence,  and  of  great 
gravity  and  dignity  of  mien :  others  had  less  preten- 
sion ;  but  all  appeared  to  possess,  at  that  moment,  a 
common  feeling  There  was  one  in  particular,  who 
appeared  an  object  of  so  much  attention  and  respect, 
that  I  was  induced  to  inquire  his  history.  He  had 
been  an  officer  of  a  rank  no  higher  than  colonel— 
(few  of  the  generals  of  that  period  are  now  living  ;)— 
but  it  seems  he  had  obtained  a  name  among  his  coun- 
trymen for  political  firmness  and  great  personal  dai- 
iBg.  He,  however,  appeared  a  good  deal  indebted 
fiir  his  present  distinction  to  his  great  age,  which 
€oald  not  be  much  less  than  nin^«    Ci^wallader 
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iheii  pointed  to  a  still  finn,  upri^t  veteran  of  near 
e^fy,  who  had  left  the  armj  of  the  Revolution  a 
general,  and  who  had  already  travelled  forty  miles 
that  morning  to  welcome  La  Fayette.  Others  in  the 
crowd  were  more  or  less  worthy  of  attention ;  but  the 
principal  object  of  interest  soon  made  his  appearance, 
and  drew  all  eyes  to  himseUl 

The  General  approached  the  boat  escorted  by  a 
committee  of  the  city  authorities,  and  attended  by  the 
Vice-President  The  latter,  a  man  of  rather  pleasing 
exterior,  took  leave  of  bim  on  the  wharf.  lia  Fayette 
Altered  the  vessel  amid  a  deep  and  respectful  silence. 
A  similar  receptiop.  of  a  public  man,  in  Europe,  would 
have  been  ommous  of  a  waning  popularitfr.  Not  an 
exclamation,  not  even  a  greeting  of  any  sort,  was 
audible.  A  bne  was  opened  through  a  mass  of  bodies 
that  was  nearly  solid,  and  the  visiter  advanced  slowly 
along  the  deck  towards  the  stem.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance,  though  gratified  and  aflectionate, 
seemed  bewildered.  His  eye,  remarkable  for  its  fire, 
even  in  the  decline  of  life,  appeared  to  seek  in  vain 
the  features  of  his  ancient  friends.  To  most  of  those 
whom  he  passed,  his  form  must  have  worn  the  air  of 
some  image  drawn  from  the  pages  of  history.  Half  a 
century  had  carried  nearly  all  of  his  contismporary 
actors  of  the  Revolution  into  the  great  abyss  of  time, 
and  he  now  stood  like  an  imposing  column  that  had 
been  reared  to  commemorate  deeds  and  principles 
that  a  whole  people  had  been  taught  to  reverence. 

La  Fayette  moved  slowly  through  the  multitude, 
walking  with  a  little  diificulty  finom  a  personal  infirm- 
ity. On  every  side  of  him  his  anxious  gaze  still  sought 
some  remembered  &ce ;  but,  though  all  bowed,  and, 
with  a  deep  sentiment  of  respect  and  affection,  each 
seemed  to  watch  his  laboured  footstep,  no  one  ad- 
vanced to  greet  him.  The  crowd  opened  in  his  front 
by  a  SOI  t  of  secret  impulse,  until  he  had  gained  the 
extremity  of  the  boat,  where,  last  in  the  throng,  stood 
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the  greybemded  and  tottering  Teteran  I  have  men- 
tioned. By  common  consent  his  counti^'men  had  paid 
this  tribute  to  his  services  and  his  age.  The  honoui 
of  receiving  the  first  embrace  was  his.  I  should  fail 
in  power  were  I  to  attempt  a  description  equal  to  the 
efiect  produced  by  this  scene.  The  old  man  extended 
his  arms,  and,  as  La  Fayette  heard  his  name,  he  flew 
into  diem  like  one  who  was  glad  to  seek  any  relief 
irom  the  feelings  by  which  he  was  oppressed.  They 
were  long  silently  folded  in  each  otber^s  arms.  I 
know  not,  nor  do  I  care,  whether  there  were  any 
present  more  stoical  than  myself:  to  me,  this  sight, 
sirople  and  devoid  of  pageantry,  was  touching  and 

?and.  Its  very  nakedness  heightened  the  etTect 
here  was  no  laboured  address,  no  ready  answer, 
DO  drilling  ot  the  feelings  in  looks  or  speeches,  nor 
any  mercenary  cries  to  drown  the  senses  in  noise. 
Mature  was  trusted  to,  and  well  did  she  perform  her 

Crt     1  saw  all  around  me  paying  a  silent  tribute  to 
r  power.     I  do  not  envy  Uie  man  who  could  have 
witnessed  such  a  scene  unmoved. 

Greetings  now  succeeded  greetings,  until  not  only 
all  the  aged  warriors,  but  most  of  the  individuals  in 
the  boat,  had  been  permitted  to  welcome  their  guest 
In  the  meanwhile  the  vessel  had  left  the  land,  un- 
heeded, and,  by  the  time  recollection  had  returned,  I 
ibund  myself  in  an  entirely  new  situation.  The  whole 
ot*  the  aquatic  procession  was  in  motion  towards  the 
town,  and  a  eayer  or  a  more  animated  corlcge  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  deep,  quiet  sentiment 
which  attended  the  first  reception,  had  found  relief, 
and  joy  was  exhibiting  itself  under  some  of  its  more 
ordinary  aspects.  The  Castle  of  La  Fayette  (for  so 
is  the  fortress  in  tlie  midst  of  the  water  called)  was 
sending  the  thunder  of  its  heavy  artillery  in  our  wake; 
while  several  light  vessels  of  war  (die  steam-ship  in- 
cluded) were  answering  it  in  feeble,  but  not  les»  hearty, 
•choea.    The  yards  of  the  latter  were  ttning  widi 
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teamen,  and  occasionallj  she  swept  grandly  along  our 
ode,  rending  the  air  with  the  welcome  peculiar  to 
your  element  There  was  literally  a  maze  of  steam- 
boats. Our  own,  as  containing  the  object  of  the  com- 
mon interest,  was  permitted  to  keep  steadily  on  her 
way,  quickening  or  relaxing  her  speed,  to  accommo- 
date her  motion  to  that  of  those  in  company,  bul 
tcarce  a  minute  passed  that  some  one  of  this  brilliant 
cortigt  was  not  sweeping  along  one  or  the  other  of 
our  sides,  bearing  a  living  burthen,  which,  as  it  was 
animated  by  one  spint,  seemed  to  possess  but  one  eye, 
and  one  subject  to  gaze  at.  It  was  some  httle  time 
before  I  could  suAcientlv  extricate  my  thoughts  from 
the  pleasing  confusion  of  such  a  spectacle,  to  examine 
the  appearance  of  the  bay,  and  of  the  town,  which 
soon  became  distinctly  visible.  Though  the  distance 
exceeded  two  leagues,  our  passage  seemingly  occu- 
pied but  a  very  few  minutes.  Before  us  the  boats 
began  to  thicken  on  the  water,  though  the  calmness 
of  the  day,  and  the  speed  with  which  we  moved, 
probably  prevented  our  being  followed  by  an  immense 
train  of  lighter  craft  Two  of  the  steam-vessels,  how- 
ever,  had  taken  the  Cadmus  in  tow,  and  were  bearing 
her  in  triumph  towards  the  city.  I  had  almost  for- 
gotten to  say,  that  in  passing  this  ship,  which  had 
been  anchored  off  the  Lazaretto,  the  son  and  secre- 
tary of  La  Fayette  joined  us,  and  received  the  sort 
of  reception  you  can  readily  imagine.  We  then  passed 
a  few  fortified  islands,  which  spoke  to  us  in  their  ar- 
tillery, and  soon  found  ourselves  within  musket-shot 
of  the  town. 

At  the  confluence  of  the  Hudson  (which  is  here  a 
mile  in  width)  and  tlie  arm  of  the  sea  already  men- 
tioned, the  city  is  narrowed  nearly  to  a  point  The 
natural  formation  of  the  land,  however,  has  been 
changed  to  a  tine  sweep,  which  is  walled  against  the 
breaches  of  the  water,  while  trees  have  been  planted, 
and  walks  have  been  laid  out,  on  the  open  space 
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«4k4i  hes  between  the  houses  and  the  bay.  This 
^wicfude  was  once  occupied  bj  the  principal  forti- 
Ik^lion  of  the  colonial  town,  from  which  circumstance 
k  has  obtained  the  name  of  the  ^  Battery/^  On  a  small, 
aitidcial  island,  at  the  more  immediate  junction  of  tlie 
two  tides,  stands  a  larae  circular  woric,  of  one  tier  of 

Ens,  which  was  once  known  as  ^Castle  Clinton/^  I 
s  been  abandoned,  however,  as  a  military  post,  and 
ha  vine  become  the  property  of  the  city,  it  is  now  oc- 
capied  as  a  place  of  refreshment  and  amusement  for 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  mongrel  appellation  of '^  Cas- 
tle Garden.^  There  is  no  garden,  unless  the  area  of 
the  work  can  be  called  one ;  but  it  seems  that  as  the 
city  abounds  with  anall  public  gardens,  which  are 
appropriated  to  the  same  uses  as  this  rejected  castle, 
it  has  been  thought  proper,  in  this  instance,  to  supply 
the  space  which  is  elsewhere  found  so  agreeable,  by 
a  name  at  least  This  place  had  been  chosen  for  the 
spot  at  which  La  Fayette  was  to  land.  The  ramparts 
c2f  the  castle,  which  have  been  altered  to  a  noble  bel- 
videre,  a  terrace  at  the  base  of  the  work,  and  the 
whole  of  the  fine  sweep  of  the  battery,  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  were  teeming  with 
human  countenances.  A  long  glittering  line  of  the 
military  was  visible  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and 
every  thing  denoted  an  intention  to  give  the  visiter  a 
noble  welcome.  The  reception  1  had  already  wit- 
nessed was  evidently  only  a  prelude  to  a  still  more 
imposing  spectacle;  the  whole  population  of  the  place 
having  poured  out  to  this  spot,  and  standing  in  readi- 
ness to  greet  their  guest  To  my  e\e,  there  seemed, 
at  least,  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  Our  approach  to 
the  shore  was  now  positively  impeded  by  the  boats, 
and  La  Fayette  left  us  in  a  baige,  which  was  sent  to 
receive  him  from  the  land.     What  passed  about  his 

Crson,  in  the  followine  scene,  I  am  unable  to  say ; 
1 1  saw  the  rocking  of  the  multitude  as  he  moved 
among  them,  and  b^rd  the  shouts  which,  from  time 
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lo  time,  escaped  a  people  whose  maimers  are  habitu- 
allj  so  self-restrained.  It  was  easy  to  note  his  move- 
ments in  the  distance,  for,  wherever  he  appeared, 
diither  the  tide  of  human  beings  set ;  but  oppressed 
with  the  novelty  of  my  situation,  and  anxious  to  Ub- 
erate  my  thou^ts  from  the  whirl  of  so  constant  an 
excitement,  I  was  glad  to  hear  Cadwallader  propose 
oar  seeking  a  hotel  We  left  the  Uttle  Isabel  at  the 
door  of  her  father;  and  after  being  present  at  a  meet- 
ing between  a  nation  and  its  guest,  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  fair  girl  throw  herself,  weeping,  but  happy, 
into  the  arms  of  those  who  form^  her  domestic  world. 
Still,  ingenuous  and  affectionate  as  this  young  creature 
Is,  she  scarcely  appeared  to  think  of  home,  until  her 
foot  was  on  the  threshold  of  her  father's  house.  Then, 
indeed.  La  Fayette  was  for  a  time  foigotten,  and  na- 
ture was  awakened  in  all  its  best  and  sweetest  sym- 
pathies. Our  peculiar  propensities,  my  worthy  Baron, 
may  have  left  us  with  lighter  loads  to  journey  through 
the  vale  of  life ;  but  I  hope  it  is  no  treason  to  the 
principles  of  the  club,  sometimes  to  entertain  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  doubt  on  the  score  of  their  wisdom. 

Our  lodgings  are  at  a  house  that  is  called  the 
City  Hotel.  It  is  a  tavern  on  a  grand  scale,  possess- 
ing the  double  character  of  an  European  and  an 
American  house.  We  have  taken  up  our  abode  in 
the  former  side,  the  latter,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
word,  being  a  little  too  gregarious,  for  the  humour 
of  even  my  companion.  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  this  distinction,  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  explain.  I  shall  do  it  on  the  authority  of 
Cadwallader. 

Most  of  the  travelling  in  America  is  done  either  in 
fteam-boats,  which  abound,  or  in  the  public  coaches. 
This  custom  has  induced  the  habit  of  living  in  com- 
mon, which  prevails,  in  a  greater  or  Jess  degree,  from 
one  extremity  of  the  Republic,  or,  as  it  is  called  here, 
H  the  Union,"  to  the  other.     Those,  however,  whp 
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chooee  to  live  separately,  can  do  so,  by  incurring  a 
small  additional  charge.  In  this  house,  the  number 
of  inin.^te8  must,  at  this  moment,  greatly  exceed  a 
hundred*  By  far  the  greater  part  occupy  nothing 
more  than  bed-rooms,  assembling  at  stated  hours  at  a 
table  cT  kdte  for  their  meals,  of  which  there  are  foui 
in  the  day.  In  some  few  instances  more  than  one 
bed  is  in  a  room,  but  it  is  not  the  usual  arrangement 
of  the  house ;  the  whole  of  which  I  have  visited, 
from  its  garrets  to  its  kitchens.  I  find  the  building 
extensive ;  Quite  equal  to  a  first-rate  European  hotel 
in  sice,  excelling  the  latter  in  some  conveniences,  and 
inferior  to  it  in  others.  It  is  clean  from  top  to  bottom ; 
carpeted  in  almost  every  room ;  a  custom  the  Amer- 
icans have  borrowed  from  the  English,  and  which,  in 
this  latitude,  in  the  nruinth  of  August,  might  be  changed 
for  something  more  comfortable.  Our  own  accom- 
modations are  excellent  They  comprise  our  bed- 
rooms, which  are  lofty,  airy,  and  convenient,  and  a 
iaian^  that  would  be  esteemed  handsome  even  ip 
Paris.  We  also  mi^t  have  our  four  meals,  and  at 
our  own  hours :  dining,  however,  at  six  o^clock,  we 
dispense  with  the  supper.  The  master  of  the  house 
it  a  respectable,  and  an  exceedingly  well-behaved 
and  obliging  man,  who,  of  course,  allows  each  of  his 

Eiests,  except  those  who  voluntarily  choose  to  live  at 
s  table  d*  kSte^  to  adopt  his  own  hours,  without  a 
murmur,  or  even  a  discontented  look.  I  believe  we 
might  dine  at  midnight,  if  we  would,  without  exciting 
his  surprise.  Cadwallader  tells  me  the  customs,  in 
this  respect,  vary  exceedingly  in  America ;  that  din« 
ner  is  eaten  between  the  hours  of  two  and  six,  by 
people  in  genteel  life,  though  r&rely  later  than  the 
ktter  hour,  and  not  often  so  late.  The  table  cT  hdie 
kk  this  house  is  served  at  three. 

The  charges  are  far  from  dear,  where  we  are  es- 
tablitbed,  tiiou^  it  is  one  of  the  most  expensive 
%vemt  if)  the  country,    The  price  for  the  roomt 
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•oanded  a  little  high  at  first ;  but  when  we  took  into 
view  the  style  of  the  accommoctation,  the  excessive 
abundance,  as  well  as  the  quaUtj  of  our  food,  and  the 
liberality  with  which  lights,  Sic.  &c.,  were  furnished, 
we  found  them  much  lower  than  what  the  same 
articles  could  be  got  for  in  Paris,  and  vastly  lower 
than  in  London,  or  even  in  Liverpool.  But  of  all 
Ibese  things  I  intend  to  give  some  one  of  you  (I  think 
it  must  be  the  colonel,  who  unites,  to  so  remarkable 
a  degree,  the  love  of  his  art  with  the  love  of  good 
cheer)  a  more  detailed  account  at  some  future  £y. 

I  had  aknost  foigot^en  to  say,  that  La  Fayette  is 
lodged  in  the  same  house  with  ourselves.  He  is  liter- 
ally overwhelmed  with  kindness  and  honours.  Pleas- 
ing as  we  find  the  circumstance  in  itself,  I  fear  it  will 
oblige  us  to  seek  a  difierent  abode,  since  there  is  a 
Qirong  incessantly  at  the  door ;  well  dressed  and  or- 
derly, it  is  true,  but  still  a  throng.  The  very  boys 
are  eager  to  shake  his  hand,  and  tibousands  of  bright 
eyes  are  turned  towards  the  windows  of  our  hotel  to 
catch  fleeting  glimpses  of  his  person.  His  stay  here 
is,  however,  Umited  to  a  short  period,  an  old  engage- 
ment calling  him  to  Boston,  which,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  was  a  place  of  more  importance  than 
even  this  great  commercial  town.    Adieu. 


(     52     ) 
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See,  See* 


New-Tork,- 


*1n  consequence  of  this  temporary  separation  from 
Cadwallader,  1  was  left  for  a  few  days  the  master  of 
my  own  movements.  I  determined  to  employ  them 
in  a  rapid  excursion  throu^  a  part  of  the  eastern 
states  of  this  great  confederation,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cot9>  d*anl  of  a  portion  of  the  interior.  It  would  have 
been  the  most  obvious,  and  perhaps  the  most  pleasing 
route,  to  have  followed  the  coast  as  far  as  Boston : 
but  this  would  have  brou^t  me  in  the  train  of  La 
Fayette,  where  the  natural  aspect  of  society  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  universal  joy  and  excitement  produced 
by  his  reception,  I  chose,  therefore,  a  direction  far- 
ther from  the  water,  throu^  the  centre  of  Connecti- 
cut, entering  Massachuset^  by  its  southern  border, 
and  traversing  that  state  to  Vermont  After  looking 
a  little  at  the  latter,  and  New-Hampshire,  I  returned 
through  the  heart  of  Massachusetts  to  Rhode  Island, 
re-entering  and  quitting  Connecticut  at  new  points, 
and  regaining  this  city  throu^  the  adjacent  county 
of  Westchester.  The  whole  excursion  has  exceeded 
a  thousand  miles,  thou^  the  distance  from  New-Yoric 
has  at  no  time  been  equal  to  three  hundred.  By 
naming  some  of  the  principal  towns  through  which  I 
passed,  you  will  be  able  to  trace  the  route  on  a  map, 
and  may  better  understand  the  little  I  have  to  com- 
municate. I  entered  Connecticut  near  Danbury,  and 
left  it  at  Suffield,  having  passed  a  ni^t  in  Hartford, 


*  The  commencement  of  this,  and  of  manj  of  the  fucceedinf 
letten,  are  omitted,  nnoe  they  contain  matter  already  known  to 
Ikertader. 
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one  of  its  two  capital  towns.  The  river  was  follow- 
ed in  crossing  Massachusetts,  and  mj  journey  in  Ver- 
mont terminated  at  Windsor.  I  then  crossed  the 
Connecticut  (river)  into  New-Hampshire,  to  Concord, 
and  turning  south,  re-entered  Massachusetts,  proceed- 
ing to  Worcester.  The  journey  from  this  point  back 
to  New- York  was  a  little  circuHbus,  embracing  Provi- 
dence and  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  New-Lon- 
don, New-Haven  and  Fairfield,  in  Connecticut. 

As  experience  had  long  since  shown  me  that  the 
people  on  all  great,  and  much  frequented,  roads,  ac- 
quire a  species  of  conventional  and  artificial  charac- 
ter, I  determined,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  at  once  into 
diat  part  of  the  country  within  my  reach,  which  might 
be  supposed  to  be  the  least  sophisticated,  and  which, 
of  course,  would  afibrd  the  truest  specimen  of  the 
national  character.  -Cadwallader  has  examined  my 
track,  and  he  tells  me  I  have  visited  the  very  portion 
of  New-England,  which  is  the  best  adapted  to  such  an 
object  I  saw  no  great  town  during  my  absence,  and 
if  I  travelled  much  of  the  time  amid  secluded  and 
peaceful  husbandmen,  I  occasionally  touched  at  points 
where  all  was  alive  with  the  bustle  and  activity  of 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

A  review  of  the  impressions  left  by  this  short  ex- 
cursion has  convinced  me  of  the  difficulty  of  convey- 
ing to  an  European,  by  the  pen,  any  accurate,  general 
impression,  of  even  the  external  appearance  of  this 
country.  What  is  so  true  of  one  part,  is  so  false  of 
the  others,  and  descriptions  of  sensible  things  which 
were  exact  a  short  time  since,  become  so  very  soon 
erroneous  through  changes,  that  one  should  hesitate 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  making  them.  Still, 
such  as  they  are,  mine  are  at  your  service.  In  order, 
however,  to  estimate  their  value,  some  little  prelimi- 
nary explanation  may  be  necessary. 

The  six  eastern  states  of  this  union  comprise  what 
is  called  New-England.    Their  inhabitants  are  known 
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here  hj  the  femiiar  Bune  of « Ymnkees.'    This  woid 
is  most  cowmonly  sopposcd  to  be  a  comiption  of 
^Y«eec9e«'  the  maimer  in  wluch  the  native  tribes, 
int  Imowm  to  the  colonists,  pronounced  ^English.* 
Some«  however^  den j  this  derivation,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  confess  their  inability  to  produce  a  plausible 
Mb«tic«te.     It  is  a  little  singular  that  the  origin  of  a 
sonhriifiiet,  winch  is  in  such  general  use,  and  which 
cannot  be  of  any  very  long  existence,  should  already 
be  a  matter  of  doubt.    It  is  said  to  have  been  used  by 
file  English  as  a  term  of  contempt,  when  the  American 
was  a  colonist,  and  it  is  also  said,  that  the  latter  often 
Miopts  it  as  an  indirect  and  plajrful  means  of  retalia- 
tion.   It  is  necessaiy  to  remember  one  material  distinc- 
tion in  its  use,  which  is  infallibly  made  by  every  Ame- 
rican. At  home,  the  native  of  even  New- York,  though 
of  EInglish  origin,  will  tell  you  he  is  not  a  Yankee.  The 
term  here,  is  supposed  to  be  perfectly  provincial  in 
its  application ;  being,  as  I  have  said,  confined  to  the 
inhabitants,  or  rather  the  natives,  of  New-England. 
But,  out  of  the  United  States,  even  the  Georgian  does 
not  hesitate  to  call  himself  a  ^  Yankee.*    The  Ameri- 
cans are  particularly  fond  of  distinguishing  any  thing 
connected  with  their  general  enterprise,  skill,  or  repu- 
tation, by  this  term.  Thus,  the  southern  planter,  who  is 
probably  more  averse  than  any  other  to  admit  a  oom- 
munity  of  those  personal  qualities,  which  are  thought 
to  mark  the  differences  in  provincial  or  rather  state 
character,  will  talk  of  what  a  *  Yankee  merchant,'  a 
*  Yankee  nc^tiator,'  or  a  *  Yankee  soldier,*  can  and 
has  done ;  meaning  always  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    I  have  heard  a  naval  officer  of  rank,  who  was 
bom  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  whose  vessel  has  just 
been  constructed  in  this  port,  speak  of  the  latter  with 
a  sort  of  supprused  pride,  as  a  ^  Yankee  man-of-war.* 
Now,  1  had  ovcrlieard  the  same  individual  allude  to 
another  m  a  manner  that  appeared  reproachful,  and 
m  which  he  used  the  word  '  Yankee,*  with  peculiar 
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tmphasis.  Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  the  term  has  two 
signiScations  among  the  Americans  themselves,  one 
of  which  may  be  called  its  national,  and  the  other  its 
local  meaning.  The  New-Ei^landman  evidently 
exults  in  the  appellation  at  all  tmies.  Those  of  the 
other  states  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  are 
manifestly  quite  as  well  pleased  to  lay  no  claim  to  the 
title,  though  all  use  it  freely,  in  its  foreign,  or  na- 
tional sense.  1  think  it  would  result  from  these  (acts, 
that  the  people  of  New-Elngland  are  thought,  by  the 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  to  possess  some  nunor  points 
of  character,  in  which  the  latter  do  not  care  to  parti- 
cipate, and  of  which  the  New-Englandman  is  uncon- 
scious, or  in  which,  perhaps,  be  deems  himself  fortu- 
nate, while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  possess  certain 
other  and  more  important  qualities,  which  are  admit- 
ted to  be  creditable  to  the  whole  nation.  Cadwalla- 
der,  who  is  a  native  of  New- York,  smiled  wnen  I 
proposed  this  theory,  but  desired  me  to  have  a  little 
patience  until  I  had  been  able  to  judge  for  myselil 
After  all,  there  is  little  or  no  feeling  excited  on  the 
subject  The  inhabitants  of  states,  living  a  thousand 
miles  asunder,  speak  of  each  other  with  more  kind- 
ness, in  common,  than  the  inhabitants  of  adjoining 
counties  in  England,  or  provinces  in  France.  Indeed, 
the  candour  and  manliness  with  which  the  northern 
man  generally  admits  the  acknowledged  superiority 
of  his  southern  countn'men,  on  certain  points,  and 
vice  versa ^  is  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  who,  as  you 
know,  have  witnessed  so  much  illiberaJity  on  similar 
subjects,  among  the  natives  of  half  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

New- England  embraces  an  area  of  between  sixty 
and  seventy  thousand  square  miles.  Thus,  you  see, 
it  is  larger  in  extent  than  England  and  Wales  united. 
It  has  about  seven  hundred  miles  of  sea-coast,  and 
contains  a  population  of  something  less  than  1 ,800,000. 
This  would  give  about  twenty-seven  to  the  square 
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mile.  But  in  order  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  populousness  of  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, it  IS  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  calculation, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  not  peopled.  We  should 
then  reject  a  rery  lai^  portion  of  Maine,  and  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  the  northern  parts  of  Vermont  and 
New-Hampshire,  including,  perhaps,  twenty  thousand 
square  miles.  This  estimate  would  leave  forty  inhab 
itants  to  the  square  mile.  But  we  will  confine  our- 
selves to  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode 
Island ;  neither  of  which,  for  America,  has  an  unusual 
quantity  of  vacant  land.  Their  surface  embraces  about 
14,000  sQuare  miles.  The  population  is  not  quite  a 
million.  This  wiU  give  an  avera^  of  a  little  less  than 
seventy  to  the  square  mile.  Here,  then,  we  have 
what  may  be  considered  the  maximum  of  ibc  density 
of  American  population  on  any  very  extended  surface. 
There  is  a  fair  proportion  of  town  and  country,  and 
a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  labour  of  society, 
between  commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  You 
are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  amount  of  pop- 
ulation is  confined  to  these  three  states.  A  great  deal 
of  New- York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  certain 
districts  in  many  other  states,  have  attained,  or  even 
exceed,  this  ratio.  Thus  the  hi^est  comparative  rate 
of  population  in  this  country,  estimating  it  in  districts 
of  anj  considerable  extent,  is  a  little  less  than  that 
of  tbe  whole  kingdom  of  Denmark,  and  very  mate- 
Jhr  exceeding  that  of  Spain. 
Still  joa  win  scarcely  oe  able  to  obtain  a  just  idea 
tbe  outward  appearance  of  New-England  from  a 
of  these  facts.  You  must  have  often  ob- 
m  tiavelling  through  the  most  populous  conn- 
aoB  «f  Europe,  how  few  of  tneir  people  are  seen. 
Fin&ocu,  far  instance,  only  shows  the  millions  with 
"^Aik^  ike  it  teemiie,  in  lier  cities  and  villages.  Nor 
ck  with  tbe  populousness  of  even  tbe 
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latter,  unless  you  happen*  to  enter  them  on  fetes,  or 
have  an  opportunity  of  examining  them  in  the  even- 
ing, after  Ihe  labourers  have  returned  from  the  fields. 
This  is,  more  or  less,  true  with  every  other  country 
in  Europe.  Even  in  England,  one  does  not  see  much 
of  the  population  out  of  the  towns,  unless  at  fairs,  or 
merry-makings.  Now  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
ever  travelled  so  far  throu^  any  countnr  which  ap- 
peared more  populous  than  the  parts  of  New-England 
described.*  This  peculiarity  may  be  ascribed  to  sev- 
eral causes. 

The  whole  country  is  subdivided  into  small  free- 
holds, which  are  commonly  tilied  by  their  owners. 
The  average  size  of  these  estates  is  probably  less 
than  a  hundred  acres.  Each,  as  a  general  rule,  has 
its  house  and  out-houses.  These  buildings  are  usually 
very  near  the  public  roads,  and  consequently  in  plain 
view  of  the  traveller.  The  field  labour  is  also  com- 
monly done  at  no  great  distance  from  the  highway. 
In  addition  to  these  reasons,  the  Americans  are 
thought  to  perform  more  jouijieys,  and,  consequently, 
to  be  more  before  the  eye  of  their  visiters  than  com- 
mon. Cadwallader  accounts  for  the  latter  circum- 
stance in  various  ways.  The  greatness  of  the  inter- 
mediate distances  is  the  chief  of  his  reasons.  But  the 
mental  activity  of  the  people,  together  with  the  ab- 
sence of  want,  are  thought  to  have  a  proportionate 
effect  I  hear  wonders  of  the  throngs  that  are  seen, 
at  certain  seasons,  on  the  avenues  which  lead  from 
the  interior  to  any  of  the  great  markets.  My  com- 
panion assures  me  he  once  counted  eight  hundred 
wagons  in  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  most  of  which 
were  conveying  wheat  to  the  city  of  Albany.  On  the 
same  road  there  were  sixty  taverns  in  a  distance  of  as 
many  miles ;  a  suflicient  proof  in  itself  of  the  amount 
of  travelling. 

^ ^^^M— ^ 

♦  Pari  of  the  North  of  Italy  may,  perhaps,  bo  excepted. 
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Now,  all  this  does  not  At  all  comport  witli  our 
vague  European  notions  of  America.  We  are  apt  to 
imagine  it  a  thinly  populated,  wooded,  and  fertile, 
though  Uttle  cultivated  region.  Thinly  populated  it 
assuredly  is,  when  the  whole  number  of  its  square 
miles  b  compared  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  popula- 
tion. But  from  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  I  feel 
persuaded,  that  an  American,  who  understood  his 
ground,  might  conduct  a  stranger,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  true  numbers  of  the  country,  over  a  territorj 
which  shall  greatly  exceed  France  in  extent,  and 
leave  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  his  euest,  that  it 
was  more  populous  than  the  latter  kmgdom.  In 
hazarding  this  opinion,  however,  1  except  the  effect 
of  the  great  towns,  and  of  the  villages  on  fete  days 
and  at  evenings.  In  continental  Europe  the  traveller 
often  feels  a  sense  of  loneliness,  though  surrounded 
by  millions  of  human  being?.  He  sees  no  houses  out 
of  the  villages ;  he  meets  few  on  the  highways ;  even 
the  field  labourers  are  half  the  time  removed  from 
sight,  and  when  he  enters  a  wood,  it  is  usually  a 
tenantless  forest  In  ihh  parts  of  America  I  have  as 
yet  visited,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case.  Unless  in 
particular  instances,  houses  occurred  at  very  short 
mtervals;  the  highways  were  not  thronged  as  de- 
scribed by  Cadwallader,  it  b  true,  but  I  saw  more 
travellers  dian  is  usual  in  the  season  of  harvest;  and 
1  scarcely  recollect  the  nK>ment  when  my  eye  could 
not  discover  groups  of  field  labourers.  Of  wood 
there  was  cei^nly  plenty ;  but  of  forests,  with  the 
exception  of  now  and  then  a  mountain,  scarcely  any. 
At  the  Utter  fact,  no  leas  than  at  the  air  of  populous- 
neas  which  distinguishes  this  portion  of  the  country, 
1  have  been  greauy  surprised.  I  passed  several  com- 
paratively barren  tracts  which  were  suffered  to  sus- 
tain what  wood  they  might,  and  I  saw  ridges  of  un> 
even,  broken  land,  that  probably  still  lay  in  theii 
natire  shaites ;  but  the  character  of  the  whole  dia- 
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trict  was  that  of  a  succession  of  fields,  sprinkled  with 
booses,  and  embellished  with  little  groves,  that  were 
resenred  for  the  domestic  supply  of  their  respective 
owners.  Indeed,  in  some  quarters,  there  actually 
appeared  less  wood  than  was  necessary,  when  it  is 
remembered  the  inhabitants  use  little  other  iiiel,  and 
how  expensive  the  transportation  of  an  article  so 
heavy  soon  becomes. 

• 

1  should  not  describe  New-England  as  a  particu- 
larly fertile  region.  A  large  proportion  of  its  surface, 
at  least  of  the  part  I  saw,  was  rugged  and  difficult  of 
tillage,  though  but  Uttle  of  it  was  positively  sterile. 
It  is  rather  a  grazii^,  than  a  grain  country.  For  the 
former,  it  is  well  adapted ;  the  land  apparently  pro- 
ducinerich  and  sweet  grasses  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter. There  were,  however,  large  districts  of  deep 
alluvial  soil,  where  any  plant  that  will  thrive  in  this 
climate  might  be  successfully  grown.  I  scarcely  re- 
member so  beautiful  a  country,  or  a  more  fertile 
looking  one,  than  some  of  that  I  passed  along  the 
borders  of  ^e  Connecticut  The  nver  bottoms  were 
loaded  with  their  products,  and  the  adjacent  swells 
were  every  where  crowned  with  evidences  of  the 
abundance  they  had  lavished  on  their  possessors,  in 
the  shape  of  well-stored  bams  and  spacious  and  com- 
fortable dwellings.  In  this  excursion  1  first  saw  ex- 
tensive and  luxuriant  fields  of  that  favourite  Ameri- 
can plant — the  maize.  It  is  deemed  an  infallible  test 
of  the  quality  of  the  soil,  no  less  than  of  the  climate, 
throughout  most  of  the  Union.  Where  maize  will 
not  grow,  the  husbandman  is  reluctant  to  dwell.  It 
furnishes  a  healthful  nourishment  for  man  and  beast, 
nor  is  there  any  useful  animal  that  will  not  thrive 
upon  its  food.  1  do  not  think  I  passed  a  solitary  farm 
that  had  not  more  or  less  maize  in  cultivation.  It  is 
universally  called  "com"  par  excellence.  As  it  is 
indigenous  to  the  countiy,  sometimes  the  word 
Indian  is  prefixed.    But  when  an  American  says 
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**  corn,'^  he  invariably  means  "maize."  It  is  a  splen* 
did  plant  as  it  grows  in  this  coantry,  surpassing  in 
appearance  any  other  that  appertains  to  husbandry. 
It  IS  said  to  be  still  finer  and  more  luxuriant  to  the 
south,  but  to  me,  there  was  great  pleasure,  as  I  saw 
it  here,  in  gazing  at  its  broad,  gracefully  curving,  dark 
green  blades,  as  they  waved  in  the  wind.  It  was  in 
the  tassel,  and  its  ordinary  height  could  not  be  much 
less  than  eight  feet  Many  fielos  must  have  exceeded 
this  growth. 

New-England  may  justly  elory  in  its  villages ! 
Notwithstanding  the  number  of  detached  houses  that 
are  every  where  seen,  villages  are  far  from  unfrc- 
quent,  and  often  contain  a  population  of  some  two 
or  three  thousand.  In  space,  freshness,  an  air  of 
neatness  and  of  comfort,  they  far  exceed  any  thing  I 
have  ever  seen,  even  in  the  mother  country.  With 
now  and  then  an  exception  of  some  one  among  them 
that  possesses  a  more  crowded,  commercial,  or  manu- 
facturing population,  than  common,  they  all  partake 
of  the  same  character.  I  have  passed,  in  one  day, 
six  or  seven  of  these  beautiful,  tranquil  and  enviable 
looking  hamlets,  for  not  one  of  which  have  I  been 
able  to  recollect  an  equal  in  the  course  of  all  my 
European  travelling.  They  tell  mc,  here,  that  vil- 
lages, or  small  towns,  abound  in  the  newer  portions 
of  the  northern  and  western  states,  that  even  eclipse 
diose  of  New-England,  since  they  unite,  to  all  the 
neatness  and  space  of  the  latter,  the  improvements 
of  a  still  more  modem  origin. 

In  order  to  bring  to  your  mind^s  eye  a  sketch  of 
New-En^and  scenenr,  you  are  to  draw  upon  your 
nnaginabon  for  the  following  objects.  Fancy  your- 
self on  some  elevation  that  will  command  the  view 
of  a  horizon  that  embraces  a  dozen  miles.  The  coun- 
try within  this  boundary  must  be  undulating,  rising  in 
bold  swells,  or  occasionally  exhibiting  a  broken,  if  not 
•  figged  torfoce.    But  these  inequalities  must  be 
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counterbalanced  by  broad  and  rich  swales  of  land, 
tbat  frequently  spread  out  into  lovely  little  valleys. 
If  there  be  a  continued  range  of  precipitous  heights 
in  view,  let  it  be  clad  in  the  verdure  of  the  forest 
If  not,  wood  must  be  scattered  in  profusion  over  the 
landscape,  in  leafy  shadows  that  cover  surfaces  of 
twenty  and  thirty  acres.  Buildings,  many  white,  re- 
lieved by  Venetian  blinds  in  green,  some  of  the  dun 
colour  of  time,  and  others  of  a  dusky  red,  must  be 
seen  standing  amid  orchards,  and  marking,  by  their 

B^sitions,  the  courses  of  the  numberless  hi^ways. 
ere  and  there,  a  spire,  or  often  two,'  may  be  seen 
pointing  towards  the  skies  from  the  centre  of  a  cluster 
of  roofs.  Perhaps  a  line  of  blue  mountains  is  to  be 
traced  in  the  dis^ce,  or  the  course  of  a  river  to  be 
followed  by  a  long  succession  of  fertile  meadows. 
The  whole  country  is  to  be  subdivided  by  low  stone 
walls,  or  wooden  fences,  made  in  various  iashions,  the 
quality  of  each  improving,  or  deteriorating,  as  you 
approach,  or  recede  from  the  dwelling  of  Ae  owner 
oi  the  soil.  Cattle  J\re  to  be  seen  grazing  in  the  fields, 
or  ruminating  beneath  the  branches  of  single  trees, 
that  are  left  for  shade  in  every  pasture,  and  flocks  are 
to  be  seen  clipping  the  closer  herbage  of  the  hill  sides. 
In  the  midst  of  this  picture  must  man  be  placed,  quiet, 
orderly,  and  industrious.  By  limiting  this  rural  pic 
ture  to  greater,  or  less  extensive,  scenes  of  similai 
quiet  and  abundance,  or  occasionally  swelling  it  out, 
until  a  succession  of  villages,  a  wider  range  of  hills, 
and  some  broad  valley,  through  which  a  third-rate 
American  river  winds  its  way  to  the  ocean,  are  in- 
cluded, your  imagination  can  embrace  almost  every 
variety  of  landscape  I  beheld  in  the  course  of  my 
journey. 

Concerning  the  character  of  the  people,  you  cannot 
expect  me  to  write  very  profoundly  on  so  short  an 
acquaintance.  In  order,  however,  that  you  may  know 
how  *o  estimate  the  value  of  the  opinions  I  shall  ven- 
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tui^  to  give,  it  is  necessary  that  you  sliould  learn  the 
circumstaDces  under  which  they  have  been  fomicd« 
Before  parting  from  Cadwaliaderf  I  requested  he 
would  give  me  some  brief  written  directions,  not  only 
of  the  route  I  was  to  pursue,  but  of  the  manner  in 
which  I  was  to  regulate  my  intercourse  with  the  peo* 
pie.  I  extract  the  substance  of  his  reply,  omitting 
die  line  of  route  he  advised,  which  is  already  known 
to  you. 

**  As  respects  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants,  your 
path  is  penectly  plain.  You  speak  the  language  with 
what  we  call  the  intonation  of  an  Englishman.  In 
America,  while  there  are  provincial,  or  state  peculi- 
arities, in  tone,  and  even  in  the  pronunciation  and 
use  of  certain  words,  there  is  no  patois.  An  Ameri- 
can may  distinguish  between  the  Geoi^an  and  the 
New-Euglandman,  but  you  cannot  In  this  particular 
our  ears  are  very  accurate,  and  while  we  can,  and 
do  pass  for  natives  every  day  in  England,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  an  Englishman  to  escape  detection  in 
America.  Five  out  of  six  of  the  whole  English  nation, 
let  them  be  educated  ever  so  much,  retain  something 
of  the  peculiaritv  of  their  native  county.  The  excep- 
tions are  much  fewer  than  they  suppose  themselves, 
and  are  chiefly  in  the  ver^  bjehest  circles.  But  there 
is  also  a  slang  of  society  m  England,  which  forms  no 
part  o(  the  true  language.  Most  of  those  who  escape 
the  patois,  adopt  something  of  the  slang  of  the  day. 
There  is  also  a  faishion  of  intonation  in  the  mother 
country  which  it  is  often  thoug^it  vulgar  to  omit  All 
these  difierences,  witli  many  others,  which  it  may  be 
curious  to  notice  hereafter,  mark  the  Englishman  at 
once.  I  think,  therefore,  you  will  be  mistaken  for  a 
native  of  some  of  the  less  accurate  counties  of  Eng- 
land. It  will,  in  consequence,  be  necessary  for  you 
to  be  more  on  your  guard  against  ofience  than  if  you 
were  diou^t  a  German,  or  a  Frenchman.  The  rea- 
Mos  for  this  cautioD  are  perfectly  obfioas.    It  ii  not 
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because  the  American  is  more  disposed  to  seek 
grounds  of  complaint  against  his  English  visiter,  but 
because  he  has  been  more  accustomed  to  find  them. 
All  young  travellers  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
grumblers ;  but  an  Englishman  is  proverbially  the 
grumbler.  It  is  generaUj  enough  for  him,  that  he 
meets  an  usage  different  from  that  to  which  he  has 
been  accustomed,  to  condemn  it  It  is  positively  true* 
that  an  intelligent  and  highly  talented  individual  of 
that  country,  once  complained  to  me«  that  in  the 
month  of  January  the  days  were  so  much  shorUr  in 
New-York  than  in  London  1*  His  native  propensity 
had  blinded  him  to  the  material  fact,  that  the  former 
city  was  in  41  **,  while  the  latter  lay  10^  higher.  Now, 
the  Eu^ishman  may  grumble  any  where  else  with 
more  impunity  than  in  America.  In  France,  in 
Germany,  or  in  Italy,  he  is  not  oflen  understood,  and 
half  the  time,  a  Frenchman,  in  particular,  is  disposed 
to  think  his  country  is  receiving  compliments,  instead 
of  anathemas.  But  with  an  American,  there  can  of 
course  be  no  such  mistake.  He  not  only  understands 
the  sneer,  but  he  knows  whence  it  comes.  Though 
far  from  obtrusive  on  such  occasions,  it  is  not  rare 
for  the  offended  party  to  retort,  whenever  the  case 
will  admit  of  his  interference.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that,  as  a  class,  the  English  travellers  now  be- 
have themselves  better  in  America  than  in  any  other 
country.  But  a  character  has  been  gained,  and  it 
will  require  a  good  deal  of  time  to  eradicate  it  The 
servant  of  the  respectable  Mr.  Hodgson  tells  his  mas- 
ter that  the  people  of  the  inns  "  are  surprised  to  find 
Englishmen  behave  so  well."     But  after  all,  with  a 

*  This  mifltako  is  not,  in  truth,  as  absurd  as  it  first  seems.  The 
twilight,  in  high  latitudes,  serves  to  eke  out  the  day,  so  as  greatly 
to  subtract  from  the  amount  of  total  darkness.  Had  the  gentle- 
man in  question  chosen  any  other  part  of  England  than  London, 
he  might  have  found  some  pretext  for  his  opinion. 
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great  deal  that  is  not  only  absurd,  but  offenrite,  there 
18  something  that  may  be  excused  in  the  discontent 
of  an  Enguhman,  when  travelling  in  a  foreign 
country.  The  wealth  of  an  immense  empire  has 
centered  at  home,  in  a  comparatively  diminutive  king- 
dom, and  he  who  can  command  a  tolerable  propor- 
tion of  that  wealth  may  purchase  a  degree  of  coimort 
that  is  certainly  not  to  be  obtained  out  of  it  But 
comfort  is  not  the  only  consequence  of  those  broad 
distinctions  between  the  veiy  rich,  and  the  veiy 
poor.  It  is  saying  nothing  new,  to  say  that  the  lower 
orders  of  the  English,  more  particularly  those  who 
are  brought  in  immediate  contsict  with  Uie  rich,  ex- 
ceed all  other  Christians  in  abject  servility  to  their 
superiors.  It  may  be  new,  but  in  reflecting  on  the 
causes,  you  will  perceive  it  is  not  surprising,  that  on 
the  contrary,  the  common  American  should  be  more 
natural,  and  less  reserved  in  his  communications  with 
men  above  him  in  the  scale  of  society,  than  the 
peasant  of  Europe.  While  the  English  traveller,  there- 
fore, is  more  exacting,  the  American  labourer  is  less 
disposed  to  be  submissive  than  usual.  But  every  atten- 
tion within  the  bounds  of  reason  will  be  shown  you, 
though  it  is  not  thought  in  reason,  in  New-England 
especially,  that  one  man  should  assume  a  tone  of  con- 
firmed superiority  over  the  rest  of  mankind,  merely 
because  he  wears  a  better  coat,  or  has  more  money 
in  his  purse.  Notwithstanding  this  stubborn  temper 
of  independence,  no  man  better  unde/stands  the  obli- 
gations between  him  who  pays,  and  him  who  re- 
ceives, than  the  native  of  New-England.  The  inn- 
keeper  of  Old  England,  and  the  inn-keeper  of  New- 
England,  form  the  very  extremes  of  their  class.  The 
one  is  obsequious  to  the  rich,  the  other  unmoved,  and 
often  apparently  cold.  The  first  seems  to  calculate 
at  a  glance,  the  amount  of  profit  you  are  likely  ta 
leave  behind  you ;  while  his  opposite  appears  only  to 
calculate  in  what  manner  he  can  most  contribute  to 
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joar  comfort,  without  materially  impairing  his  own 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  tfiat  the  latter  is  filled  with 
a  sense  of  his  own  imaginary  importance.  It  troubles 
him  as  little  as  the  subject  does  any  other  possessor 
of  a  certain  established  rank,  since  mere  is  no  one  to 
dispute  it  He  is  ojften  a  magistrate,  the  chief  of  a 
battalioi^  of  militia,  or  even  a  mmnber  of  a  state  legis- 
lature. He  is  almost  always  a  man  of  character;  for 
it  is  difficult  for  any  other  to  obtain  a  license  to  ex- 
ercise the  calling.  If  he  has  the  pride  of  conscious 
superiority,  he  is  not  wanting  in  its  principles.  He 
has  often  even  more :  he  has  finequently  a  peculiar 
pride  in  his  profession.  I  have  known  a  publican, 
who  filled  a  high  and  responsible  situation  in  the  gOT- 
emment  of  the  first  state  of  this  confederation,  offi- 
ciously convey  my  baggage  to  a  place  of  security,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  was  lus  duty  to  protect  my  prop- 
erty when  under  his  roof.  An  English  inn-keeper 
would  not  have  impaired  his  domestic  importance 
by  such  an  act  He  would  have  called  upon  John, 
the  head-waiter,  and  John  would  probably  have 
bid  Thomas  Ostler,  or  Boots,  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. In  both  cases,  the  work  would  be  done,  I 
grant  you  •,  but  under  very  different  feelings.  I  pro- 
fess to  no  more  knowledge  of  the  boasted  En^ish 
inn-keeper,  than  what  any  one  may  gain,  who  has 
travelled  among  them,  in  eveiy  manner,  from  a  seat 
on  die  top  of  a  stage-coach,  to  one  in  a  post-chaise 
and  four.  But,  witti  the  publican  of  New-England, 
I  have  a  long  and  intimate  acquaintance,  and  I  fear- 
lessly affirm,  that  he  has  been  the  subject  of  mucif 
and  groundless  calumny. 

''If  servility,  an  air  of  empressement,  and  a  merce- 
nary interest  m  your  comforts,  form  essentials  to  your 
happiness  and  self-complacency,  England,  with  a  full 
pocket,  against  the  worid.  But,  if  you  can  be  con- 
tent to  receive  consisten  civility,  great  kindness,  and 
a  temperate  respect,  if  which  he  who  serves  you 

B2 
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consults  his  own  character  no  less  than  jours,  and  aD 
at  a  cheap  rate,  jou  will  travel  not  only  in  New« 
England,  hut  throughout  most  of  the  United  States 
wiu  perfect  satisfaction.  God  protect  the  wretch, 
whom  poverty  and  disease  shall  attack  in  an  English 
inn  I  Depend  on  it,  their  eulogies  have  been  wntten 
by  men  who  were  unaccustomed  to  want  It  is  even 
a  calamity  to  be  obliged  to  have  a  saving  rega  d  to 
the  contents  of  your  purse,  under  the  observation  of 
their  mercenary  legions  I  There  seems  an  intuitive 
ability  in  all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  graduate  your 
wealth,  your  importance,  and  the  extent  of  dieir  own 
servilitjjT.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  a  certain  reason- 
ing distinction  usually  controls  the  manner  in  which 
the  American  inn-keeper  receives  his  euests.  He  pays 
greater  attention  to  die  gentleman  uian  to  the  tin- 
pedlar,  because  he  knows  it  is  necessary  to  die  habits 
of  the  former,  and  because  he  thinks  it  is  no  more 
than  a  just  return  for  the  greater  price  he  pays.  But 
he  is  civil,  and  even  kind,  to  both  alike.  He  some- 
times makes  blunders,  it  is  true,  for  he  meets  with 
characters  that  are  new  to  him,  or  is  required  to  de- 
cide on  distinctions  of  which  he  has  no  idea.  A  hale, 
well-looking,  active,  and  intelligent  American,  will 
scarcely  ever  submit  his  personal  comforts,  or  the 
hourly  control  of  his  movements,  to  the  caprices  of 
another,  by  becoming  a  domestic  servant  Neither 
would  the  European,  if  he  could  do  any  thing  better. 
It  is  not  astonishing,  therefore,  that  a  publican,  in  a 
retired  quarter  of  the  country,  should  sometimes  be 
willing  to  diink  that  die  European  servants  he  sees, 
are  entitled  to  eat  with  their  masters,  ct  diat  he  calls 
both  ^gentlemen.^  A  striking  and  national  trait  in 
the  American,  is  a  C4>nstant  and  grave  regard  to  the 
fedii^  of  others.  It  is  even  more  peculiar  to  New- 
England,  than  to  any  other  section  of  our  country. 
It  is  the  best  and  surest  fiuit  of  hieh  civilization.  Not 
civilisation  which  chisels  marole  and  gilds  iolonft 
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Dat  that  which  marks  the  progress  of  reason,  and 
which,  under  certain  circumstances,  makes  men  po]« 
ished,  and,  under  all,  renders  them  humane.  In  this 
particular,  America  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
civilized  nation  in  the  world,  inasmuch  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  her  humanity,  intell^ence  and  comfort,  com- 
pared with  her  numbers,  has  nothing  like  an  equal. 
^From  these  facts,  you  may  easily  glean  a  know* 
ledge  of  the  personal  treatment  you  are  likely  to  re* 
ceive  in  your  approaching  excursion.  There  will  be 
an  absence  of  many  of  those  forms  to  which  you  have 
been  accustomed,  but  their  place  will  be  supplied  by 
a  disinterested  kindness,  that  it  may  require  time  to 
understand,  but  which,  once  properly  understood, 
can  never  be  supplied  by  any  meretricious  substitute. 
I  never  knew  an  American  of  healthful  feelings,  who 
did  not  find  more  disgust  than  satisfaction,  in  the  ob- 
sequiousness of  the  English  domestics.  For  myself, 
I  will  avow  that  the  servility,  which  I  can  readily 
understand  may  become  so  necessary  by  indulgence, 
gave  me  a  pain  that  you  will,  perhaps,  fmd  it  difficult 
to  comprehend.  I  do  not  say  it  may  not  be  necessary 
in  Europe,  particularly  in  England,  but  1  do  say,  thank 
God,  it  is  not  necessary  here. 

"  It  will  be  prudent,  at  all  times,  to  treat  those  who 
serve  you  with  great  attention  to  their  feelings.  An 
instance  may  serve  as  an  example.  A  few  years  since, 
I  was  in  a  boat,  on  one  of  our  interior  waters,  accom- 
panied by  a  fine,  gentlemanlike,  manly,  aristocratic 
young  Englishman.  One  of  the  boatmen  incommoded 
us  with  his  feet  'Go  forward,  Sir,'  said  my  English 
companion,  in  a  tone  that  would  have  answered  bet- 
ter on  the  Thames,  than  on  the  Cayuga.  The  boat- 
man looked  a  little  surprised,  and  a  good  deal  deter- 
mined. There  was  an  evident  struggle,  between  his 
pride  and  his  desire  not  to  give  offence  to  a  stranger. 

We  have  scarcely  room  here  for  our  feet,'  1  observed ; 

i*  70U  will  go  forward,  we  shall  be  more  comfort- 
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able.*  ^  Oh  I  witti  all  my  heart,  Sir/  retained  the  maiit 
who  complied  without  any  further  hesitation.  The 
same  individual,  if  left  to  his  own  suggestions,  or  not 
assailed  in  his  piide,  would  probably  have  plunged 
into  die  lake  for  our  pleasure,  and  that,  too,  without 
stopping  to  consider  whether  he  was  to  get  six-^nce 
for  his  ducking.^  With  this  single  caution  you  may  go 
firom  Maine  to  Georgia  with  perfect  safety,  and,  most 
of  the  distance,  with  sufficient  comfort ;  often  with 
more  even  than  in  England,  and,  generally,  at  a  price 
which,  compared  with  what  you  receive,  is  infinitely 
below  the  cheapest  rate  of  travelling  in  any  part  o^ 
Europe.  It  is  a  ludicrous  mistake,  that  you  must  treat 
every  American  as  your  companion  in  society,  but  it 
is  very  necessaiy  diat  he  should  be  treated  as  your 
equal  in  the  eye  of  God.** 

I  must  leave  you,  for  the  moment,  with  this  morceau 
from  the  pen  of  Cadwallader,  who  writes  as  he  speaks, 
like  a  man  who  thinks  better  of  his  countrymen  than 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe  they  deserve. 
I  must  postpone,  to  my  next,  the  commentaries  that 
my  own  trilling  experience  has  suggested  oa  his  the- 
ory.— Adieu. 


TO  BIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART 

lee.  kcm 


New-Tork, 

Although  stages,  as  the  public  coaches  are,  by 
corruption,  called  in  this  country,  run  on  most  of  the 
roads  travelled  in  my  recent  journey,  I  decided  to 
make  the  excursion,  at  a  little  cost,  in  a  private  con- 
veyance. A  neat,  li^t,  and  elegant  pleasure-wagon 
on  horizontal  springs,  with  a  driver  and  a  pair  of  fleet, 
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well-fonned  l^orses,  were  procured  for  6ve  dollars 
a  day.  A  coach  might  have  been  had  for  the  same 
Bum.  This  price,  however,  was  the  highest,  and  in- 
cluded every  chaiige.  There  was  ample  room  for 
Fritz  and  myself,  with  what  baggage  we  needed,  and 
a  vacant  seat  by  the  side  of  the  coachman.  Capa- 
cious leather  tops  protected  us  from  the  weather,  and 
good  aprons  could,  if  necessary,  cover  our  feet  In 
short,  the  vehicle,  which  is  exceedingly  common 
here,  is  not  unlike  what  is  called  a  double,  or  travel- 
ling, phaeton,  in  England.  You  are  to  remember, 
there  is  no  travelling  post  in  America.  Relays  of 
horses  can  certainly  be  had,  between  the  principal 
towns,  at  a  reasonably  short  notice;  but  the  great 
facility,  rapidity,  ease,  and  cheapness  of  communica- 
tion by  steam-boats,  will  probabhr  for  a  long  time 
prevent  posting  from  coming  into  fashion. 

We  left  Manhattan  island,  on  which  New-Yoric 
stands,  by  a  long  wooden  bridge  that  connects  it  with 
the  adjacent  county  of  West-Chester.  There  is  a 
singular  air  of  desertion  about  that  portion  of  this 
island  which  is  not  covered  by  the  town,  and  which 
I  was  inclined  to  ascribe  to  a  sort  of  common  ex- 
pectation in  its  owners  that  the  ground  would  be 
soon  wanted  for  other  purposes  than  plantations  of 
trees,  or  pleasure-grounds.  It  is  said,  however,  that 
a  delay  in  the  r^ulation  of  the  great  avenues  and 
future  streets  of  the  city,  has  produced  the  apparent 
neglect  Let  the  cause  be  what  it  may,  I  do  no 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  the  immediate  environs 
of  so  large  a  town  in  such  a  state  of  general  aban- 
donment The  island  is  studded  with  villas,  cer- 
tainly; but  even  most  of  these  seemed  but  little 
cared  for.  I  did  not,  however,  get  a  view  of  those 
which  lie  on  the  two  rivers.* 


*  Vast  improveroentB  have  been  made,  in  this  part  of  the 
adand,  within  the  last  three  yean. 
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J  found  West-Chester  a  constant  succession  of  hiHe 
and  dales,  with  numberless  irr^Iar  little  valleys, 
though  with  nothing  that,  in  English,  is  called  a 
mountain.  The  descripwion  I  have  given  you,  in  my 
last  letter,  of  the  general  appearance  of  New-Eng- 
land, will  answer  perfectly  well  also  for  this  portion 
of  New- York.  The  villages  were  neither  so  beau- 
tiful, nor  so  numerous,  as  &ose  I  afterwards  passed ; 
but  in  the  character  of  the  land,  the  situation  and 
number  of  the  farm-houses,  the  multitude  of  high- 
ways, the  absence  of  forests,  and  the  abundance  of 
little  groves,  the  two  districts  are  precisely  the  same. 
As  respects  the  great  frequency  of  the  public  roads, 
the  peculiarity  is  subject  to  a  very  simple  explanation. 
You  will  remember  the  whole  country  is  subdivided 
into  the  small  freeholds  mentioned,  and  that  each 
citizen  has  a  claim  to  have  access  to  his  farm.  Each 
township,  as  parishes,  or  cantons^  are  here  called, 
has  the  entire  control  of  all  the  routes  within  its  own 
limits,  unless  the  road  be  the  property  of  a  chartered 
company.  These  highways  are  periodically  worked 
by  the  inhabitants,  agreeably  to  a  rate  of  assessment, 
which  is  regulated  according  to  the  personal  means 
of  each  individual.  Every  thing  of  a  public  nature, 
that  will  readily  admit  of  such  an  intervention,  is,  in 
tiiis  republican  government,  controlled  by  the  people 
in  their  original  character.  Thus,  all  the  officers  of 
each  town  are  annually  elected,  by  its  inhabitants,  in 
what  are  called  ^^  the  town-meetings.^^  These  officers 
comprise  the  assessors  of  taxes,  their  collectors,  the 
overseers  of  the  highways,  &c.  &c.,  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  of  its  police,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of 
the  magistrates,  who  receive  their  appointments  from 
different  sources.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that  when  the 
power  to  construct  and  to  repair  roads  and  bridges  is 
removed,  by  so  short  an  interval,  from  those  who  are 
moat  afiected  by  their  position  and  condition,  that  the 
f/yblie  iervants^  as  the  officers  are  here  emphatically 
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eaHed,  must  paj  the  utmost  deference  to  the  public 
will.  The  ordinary  routes  of  the  country  are,  there- 
fore, arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  will  most  accom- 
modate those  who  work  them.  But,  as  this  arrange- 
ment must  often  produce  conveniences  that  are  more 
likely  to  satisfy  individuals  than  the  public,  great 
routes  that  unite  important  points  of  the  country,  are 
often  substituted  for  the  local  Ughways.  These  great 
routes  are  constructed  on  two  plans.  In  cases  where 
the  convenience  of  the  public  requires  it,  laws  are 
enacted  for  the  purpose  oy  the  legislatures,  and  the 
route  is  made  what  is  called  a  state-rodd.  In  others, 
where  it  is  believed  capitalists  maj  be  induced  to 
invest  their  money,  charters  are  given,  a  rate  of  toll 
established,  and  the  road  becomes  the  property  of  a 
company.  The  latter  ire  numerous  in  New-England, 
nor  are  the  chaises  at  all  high. 

It  is  evident  that  the  labour  of  constructing  the 
vast  number  of  roads  and  bridges  which  are  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  the  public  and  private  wants  of  a  com- 
munity that  does  not  exceed  the  population  of  Prus- 
sia, throughout  a  country  as  lai^e  as  half  Europe, 
must  be  exceedingly  burthensome.  What  I  have 
already  seen,  however,  has  given  me  the  most  re- 
spectful opinion  of  the  native  energ}'  of  this  people ; 
but  I  shall  not  anticipate  impressions,  which  may  be 
increased,  or,  possibly,  changed,  as  I  ''  prick  deeper 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land."  Thus  far  I  can  say, 
that  nowhere,  including  great  routes  and  cross-roads, 
have  I  found  better  highways  than  in  New-England, 
the  mother  country  alone  excepted.  If  the  former 
are  not  so  eood  as  in  England,  the  latter  are,  how- 
ever, often  better.  Perhaps  I  travelled  at  a  favour- 
able time  of  the  year;  but  the  bridges,  the  cause- 
ways, the  diggings,  and  the  levellings,  must  be  there 
at  all  seasons. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  my  coachman, 
while  trotting   leisurely  along  an  excellent    path« 
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thix>iifih  a  retired  part  of  the  country,  pointed  a-hcad 
with  nis  whip,  and  told  me  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  State  of  Connecticut.     One  hand  was  mechanic- 
ally thrust  into  my  pocket,  in  search  of  a  passport 
and  a  glance  of  the  eye  was  thrown  at  the  trunks,  in 
order  to  recall  the  nature  of  the  contraband  articles 
they  mi^t  happen  to  contain.    A  moment  of  thought 
recalled  me  to  a  sense  of  my  actual  position,  and  of 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  the  personal  freedom  in 
which  I  was  indulged.    One  of  my  first  questions,  on 
landing,  had  been  to  inquire  for  the  Bureau  of  tlie 
Police,  in  or^er  to  obtain  the  necessar}*  permission  to 
remain  in  the  country,  and  to  visit  the  interior.    Tlie 
individual  in  the  hotel,  to  whom  I  addressed  myself, 
dul  not  tmderstand  me  !  Further  inquir}'  told  me  tliat 
such  things  were  utterly  unknown  in  America.     My 
baggage  was  passed  at  the  Custom-house  without 
charge  of  any  sort,  except  a  trifling  official  fee  for  a 
permit  to  land  it ;  nor  did  any  one  present  himself 
to  ask  or  claim  compensation  for  wliat  I  could  have 
done  better  without  him.     I  paid  a  cartman  half-a- 
dollar  for  transporting  the  trunks  to  my  lodgings, 
where,  assisted  by  the  servants  of  the  house,  they 
were  placed  in  the  proper  room,  and  then  every  body 
silently  disappeared,  as  if  no  more  had  been  done 
tiian  what  was  naturally  required  by  the  circum- 
stances.    These  were  the  whole  of  the  ceremonials 
observed  at  my  landing  in  America.     My  entrance 
into  Connecticut  was  not  distinguished  by  any  more 
remarkable  incidents.     '^When  shall  we  reach  the 
frontier  ?^^  I  asked  of  the  coachman,  after  a  little 
delay.    ^^  I  believe  the  line  is  along  the  wall  of  that 
field,^^  he  said,  pointing  carelessly  behind  him.  ^^  What ! 
is  there  nothing  else  to  distinguish  die  boundar}'  be- 
tween two  independent  sovereignties  7  No  officers  of 
the  customs,  no  agents  of  the  police,  nor  anv  one  to 
ask  us  where  we  go,  or  whence  we  come  r^    The 
dnver  locJced  at  me,  as  if  he  distrusted  my  reason  a 
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iitde ;  but  be  continued  mote.  Tbis  silent  passage 
from  one  state  to  another,  gave  me  tbe  first  true  im- 
pression I  bave  obtained  of  tbe  intimate  nature  of  tbe 
connexion  wbicb  unites  tbis  vast  confederation.  One 
maj  study  its  tbeorj  on  paper  for  a  t^elvemontb, 
witiiout  arriving  at  so  just  a  conception  of  tbe  identity 
of  die  national  character  and  interests  of  tbis  people 
as  I  bave  acquired  in  visitii^,  in  tbe  same  quiet  man 
ner,  six  of  their  sovereignties,  and  in  fin^^ng  every 
where  so  great  a  similarity  of  manners,  custo«is,  and 
opinions,  unmolested  by  a  single  official  form.  There 
is  something  like  it,  certainly,  in  your  own  country ; 
but  you  are  governed  by  one  prince,  one  minister 
and  one  pariiament  Here,  each  state  enacts  its  own 
laws,  levies  its  own  taxes,  and  exercises  all  the  more 
minute  and  delicate  functions  of  sovereign  power 
Tbe  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  civilizec 
country,  I  beUeve,  into  wbicb  a  stranger  can  entei 
without  being  liable  to  intrusions  on  his  privacy  by 
the  agents  of  the  police.*  Assuredly  this  power  is 
now  used,  throughout  all  Europe,  with  great  discre- 
tion and  moderation;  but  that  country  may  deem 
itself  happy,  that  never  feels  any  necessity  for  its  ex- 
ercise. To  what  is  this  peculiar  freedom  owing  ?  To 
their  position,  their  spare  population, — ^to  the  absence 
or  to  the  height  of  civilization  ?  Colombia,  and  Mex- 
ico, and  Brazil,  and  a  dozen  others,  are  just  as  remote 
from  Europe,  and  far  less  populous.  Absence  of 
civilization  is  not  denoted  by  absence  of  restraint,  in 
countries  where  life,  character,  and  property  are  more 
dian  usually  respected.  I  fear,  WaHer,  that  we  bave 
been  too  apt  to  confound  these  Americans  with  their 
■oil,  and  to  believe  that,  because  tbe  one  is  fresh,  the 
other  must  also  exist  in  the  first  stages  of  society.  At 
all  events,  if  not  far  beyond  the  rest  of  the  world  in 

*  PoMibly  some  of  the  British  colonies  can  claim  neaxl/  th^ 
~    exemptions  from  the  interference  of  the  police. 
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Uie  great  desiderata  of  order  and  reason,  they  have 
iome  most  ingenious  methods  of  imposing  on  the  senses 
of  a  traveller,  who,  I  can  affirm.,  is  often  at  an  uttei 
loss  to  discover  the  machinery  by  which  the  wheeb 
of  the  social  engine  are  made  to  roll  on  so  smoothly 
so  swiftly,  and  so  cheap.  I  have  not  seen  a  bayonet 
(except  among  the  militia  who  received  La  Fayette,) 
a  gendarme^  a  horse-patrol,  a  constable,  (to  know 
him,)  nor  a  single  liveried  agent  of  this  secret  power. 
In  short,  if  one  should  draw  somewhat  literally  on  the 
ten  commandments  for  rules  to  govern  his  intercourse 
with  those  around  him,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  he  might 
pass  his  whole  life  here  without  necessarily  arriving 
at  the  practical  knowledge  that  diere  is  any  govern- 
ment at  all. 

**  Now  we  are  in  New-YoA  again,*^  said  my  driver, 
some  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  he  had  assured  me 
we  bad  entered  Connecticut.  The  apparent  contra- 
diction was  explained  by  a  winding  in  the  road,  which 
had  led  us  through  the  extreme  point  of  an  angle  of 
the  latter  state.  I  looked  around  me  in  every  dircc 
tion,  in  order  to  discover  if  tlie  least  trace  of  any 
differences  in  origin,  or  customs,  could  be  seen.  1 
remembered  to  have  heard  Cadwallader  say,  that  the 
eflects  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  different  States 
were  sometimes  visible,  to  an  observant  traveller,  ai 
a  glance,  and  that  he  could  oflen  tell  when  he  had 
passed  a  State  line,  by  such  testimony  as  his  eye  alone 
could  gather.  As  I  could  not  then,  nor  Imve  not 
since,  bkcen  able  to  detect  any  of  these  evidences  of  a 
different  policy,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  tlie  Ame- 
ricans themselves  make  some  such  distinctions  in  the 
case,  as  those  by  which  the  connoisseurs  can  tell  the 
colouring  of  one  painter  from  that  of  another,  or  those 
by  which  they  know  the  second  manner  of  the  divine 
master  of  the  art  from  his  tliird.* 

**  A  more  intellif  ible  diiUnction  oeitainlr  became  apparent 
aUv»^oliliiig  and  noii-elaTe-hofdiiig  itate^, 
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Before  leaving  the  State  of  New-  )[oA  the  second 
tune,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  short  visit  to 
one  of  those  distinguished  men,  who,  by  acting  with 
to  much  wisdom,  moderation,  dignity,  and  firmness, 
daring  the  dark  days  of  this  republic,  imparted  to  its 
revolution  a  reputation  that  is  peculiarly  their  own. 
I  have  ever  been  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Americans  througfiout  those  trying  scenes 
They  need  not  hesitate  to  place  it  with  confidence  in 
comparison  with  any  tkdng  that  history  may  boast. 
The  deeds  of  the  ei^teentii  c^itury  are  less  equivo- 
cal than  the  patriotism  of  Brutus,  or  the  clemency  c( 
Scipia  Men  are  &r  more  likely  now  to  be  judged 
by  their  acts  than  their  words,  though  even  this  direct 
and  literal  people  have  uttered  sentiments,  which, 
by  their  simplicity  and  truth,  are  entitled  to  be  placed 
on  the  same  page  with  the  finest  sajrings  of  antiquity. 
The  agents  of  tiie  British  government,  who  wished  to 
tamper  with  the  loyalty  of  a  distinguished  patriot,  re- 
ceived an  answer  that  would  have  done  honour  to 
any  Roman.  "  Tell  your  employer,"  said  the  stem 
republican,  ^  that  I  am  not  worth  buying ;  but  such 
as  I  am,  the  king  of  England  is  not  rich  enough  to 
make  the  purcbase  !'^ 

The  in^vidual  at  whose  residence  I  paid  a  passing 
visit,  as  a  species  of  homage  due  to  public  virtue,  was 
John  Jay.  This  distinguished  statesman  had  dis- 
charged many  of  the  public  trusts  of  his  country,  at  a 
time  when  life  and  death  hung  on  the  issue.  He  was 
President  of  Congress  during  the  war  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, before  the  present  system  was  adopted,  and  when 
the  country  possessed  no  officer  of  higher  dignity,  oi 
greater  power.*    He  was,  however,  early  sent  on 


^  A  mictake  is  o(\«n  made  in  Europe,  by  blending  this  ancient 
oftoer  with  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes.  Before  the  prei^ 
•nt  eonetitaaon  was  adopted,  (1789,)  there  was  a  President  of 
€>mgnm.   At  prwMnt,  Congien  is  divided  into  two  braDch^s  % 
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Aff^pjipi  missions  of  great  delicacy,  and  of  the  last  im> 
MNTtance.  He  resided  a  long  time  in  Spain,  unac- 
nowledged,  it  is  true,  but  eminently  serviceable  by 
tbe  wei^t  of  his  character  «and  the  steadiness  of  his 
deportment  He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace,  (in  con- 
junction with  Franklin  and  the  elder  Adams,)  having 
a  singularly  important  agency  in  bringing  about  that 
event  which  secured  an  acknowledgment  of  his  coun- 
trv^  indq>endence,  and  he  negotiated  die  first  ^^eaty 
of  commerce  and  amity  with  Great  Britain.  An  anec- 
dote concerning  the  second  of  these  treaties  had  been 
related  to  me,  which  is  worthy  of  repetition,  though  I 
dare  not  give  you  any  better  authority  for  its  correct- 
ness, than  to  say  that  it  is  of  such  a  nature  that  I  be- 
lieve the  circumstances,  as  I  am  about  to  relate  them, 
are  essentially  true.  Indeed,  it  was  one  of  the  chief 
inducements  I  felt  for  intruding  on  the  privacy  of  a 
man,  whose  past  life  and  present  character  impart 
a  dignity  that  should  render  his  retirement  almost 
sacred. 

You  undoubtedly  know  that,  durine  the  American 
war,  an  alliance  was  formed  between  France  and  the 


SeiiAta  and  a  Ho«m  of  RepresenUtiTes,  each  of  which  hai  iU 
praaidinf  officer.  The  Vice> President  of  the  United  States  ia, 
cr  ^fMm^  the  head  of  the  Senate,  though  a  rabetitate,  to  act  oa 
iwawen,  ie  alwajs  appoantedi  who  is  called  the  Preeidlent  of  the 
Senate.  The  stjW  bj  which  the  Vioe-Preaideat  is  addressed  in 
the  Senate,  is  *  Mr.  P^esidenU**  The  House  of  Representatires 
has  a  Speaker,  like  the  Enrlish  parliament — he  is  addressed  as 
*lfr.  Speaker.**  An  indiTidnal  who  belongs  to  the  lower  house 
ii,  hi  common  parlance,  called  a  member  ofConfrees,  and  one  of 
the  npper,  a  senator,  or  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Theee  distinc- 
tions, with  some  trifling  exceptions,  are  obeerred  in  all  the  state 
legislatnres,  where  the  lieutenant-governors  commonlr  perform 
the  duties  in  the  upper  houses,  that  the  Vice-President  discharges 
m  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes.  Thus,  though  there  is  a 
Pie^ilent  of  the  United  SUtes,  a  President  of  the  Senate  (the 
Viee-Preeident  of  the  United  States),  and  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repieeititives,  thnre  is  no  sodi  oAov  now  known  to  ths 
Mmmrf  M  a  **riMiitoat  of  Ccmgnm,** 
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new  power.  One  of  the  customarj  conditions  of  this 
treaty  was  a  stipulation  that  peace  should  not  be 
made  bj  either  partj  without  the  consent  of  both* 
When  England  had  become  sufficientlj  prepared  by 
her  reverses  to  listen  to  amicable  propositions,  the 
American  government  ordered  their  minister  in  Spain 
(Mr.  Jay),  and  their  minister  in  Holland  (Mr.  Adams) 
to  proceed  to  Paris,  and  by  uniting  themselves  to  tni 
minister  in  France  (Dr.  Franklin),  to  form  a  commis- 
sion authorized  to  manage  the  expected  negotiation 
on  the  part  of  the  new  repubtic.  The  latter  of  these 
gentlemen  had  been  long  accredited  near  the  court 
of  Versaiiies,  where,  by  a  happy  union  of  great  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  wisdom,  and  wit,  he  had  become 
an  object  of  singular  admiration  and  afiection«  But 
the  Americans  say,  that  Franklin  was  a  much  better 
philosopher  than  politician.  Be  this  as  it  might,  the 
story  adds,  that  France,  now  the  drama  was  about  to 
close,  began  to  cast  about  her  for  the  profits  of  the 
r^pre8entation.  The  Count  de  Veigennes  had  early 
succeeded  in  persuading  Dr.  Franklin,  that  as  England 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  formally  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  America,  his  better  course  would  be 
to  accept  a  truce^  for  twenty  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  his  country  would  be  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  what  she  needed  for  herself.  The  philosopher 
is  said  to  have  acquiesced  in  this  opinion,  and  began 
to  stir  his  mighty  reason  in  matiuing  the  terms  of  this 
remarkable  truce.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  was  found 
by  Mr.  Jay,  on  his  arrival  from  Madrid.  The  latter 
was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  effects  of  such  a  course, 
nor  to  detect  the  secret  source  whence  the  insidious 
counsel  flowed.  His  eyes  had  not  been  dazzled  by 
the  splendour  of  a  luxurious  court,  nor  his  ears  sooth- 
ed by  the  flattery  of  a  polished  nation.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  been  content  to  dwell  in  obscurity  in 
Spain,  sacrificing  every  thing  but  his  country's  inter- 
ests to  his  manUness  and  directness  of  character.    He 
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had  steadily  declined  an  intenriew  with  the  king  ot 
the  latter  countiy,  because  he  could  not  be  receiyed 
openly  as  an  accredited  minister.  In  short,  he  had 
too  long  patiently  submitted  to  mortifications  and  re< 
tirement,  rather  flian  compromise  Ae  character  of  his 
nation,  to  see  the  substance  at  which  he  aimed  so 
easily  converted  to  a  shadow.  Mr.  Jay  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Count  de  Veigennes,  and  declared 
that  the  unqualified  independence  of  his  country  must 
be  a  sine  qua  non  in  any  treaty  which  bore  his  name. 
Mr.  Adams  soon  joined  the  negotiation,  and  took  the 
side  of  independence.  Franklm,  who  was  at  heart  a 
true  patriot,  sufiered  the  film  to  be  drawn  fit>m  his 
e^es,  and  perfect  union  soon  presided  in  tiieir  coun- 
cils. But  England  had  not  been  unapprized  of  the 
disposition  of  America  to  receive  a  truce.  Her  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Oswald,  appeared  with  instructions  to 
no  further.  In  this  dilemma  a  step  is  ascribed  to 
r.  Jay,  that  I  believe  is  as  remarkable  for  its  bold- 
ness as  for  its  good  sense.  He  is  said  to  have  written, 
with  his  own  hand,  to  the  English  Secretary  of  State, 
pointing  out  the  bad  consequences  to  England  her- 
self, if  she  adhered  to  her  present  policy.  By  keeping 
the  truce  suspended  over  America,  she  forced  that 
country  to  lean  on  France  for  support ;  whereas,  by 
admitting  her,  at  once,  into  the  rank  of  nations,  Eng 
land  would  obtain  a  valuable  customer,  and  might 
also  secure  a  natural  friend.  Thus  instructed  in  a 
better  policy,  the  English  minister  saw  his  error,  and 
the  same  courier  who  conveyed  the  letter  of  Mr.  Jay, 
returned  with  instructions  to  Mr.  Oswald  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  the  United  States.  Find- 
ing themselves  embarrassed  by  the  evasions  of  Count 
de  Vergennes,  believing  they  were  betrayed,  in  the 
spirit  of  their  alliance  at  least,  and  knowing  that 
France  could  not  find  the  smallest  difficulty  in  settling 
her  own  affairs  without  their  agency,  the  American 
commissioners  proceeded  to  sign  a  treaty  of  peace 
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in  the  very  teeth  of  their  lostrav^tioDs,  wi&out  the 
knowledge  of  the  French  minister.  When  the  latter 
found  that  his  policy  had  not  succeeded,  he  wrote  a 
shaq)  note  of  remonstrance,  which  Dr.  Franklin  laid 
before  his  brodier  commissioners.  It  was  much  easier 
to  perform  a  great  act,  like  die  one  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged,  than  to  word  a  proper  reply  to  this 
commumcation.  There  was  but  one  ground  on 
which  their  apparent  want  of  faith  could  he  justified, 
and  to  give  that  to  the  Count  de  Vergennes,  might 
probably  be  much  more  true  tiian  polite.  After  a 
good  deal  of  hesitation,  they  discovered  that  the  letter 
hore  the  simple  superscription  of  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
die  coUeagues  of  the  latter  imposed  on  him  the  duty 
of  answerii^  a  note,  which  they  gravely  insisted  was 
not  officially  addressed  to  the  commissioners.  How 
well  the  philosopher  acquitted  himself  of  this  delicate 
affair,  my  information  does  not  say;  but  thou^  a  vote 
of  censure  on  the  commissioners  was  proposed  in 
Congress,  their  conduct  was  thought,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, so  very  justifiable,  that  it  was  never 
passed.  Now,  I  repeat,  for  all  this  I  cannot  name 
my  authority,  since  living  men  are  parties  to  the 
transaction,  but  1  will  again  say,  that  it  is  so  respect- 
able, that  1  believe  the  anecdote  to  be  substantially 
correct 

On  his  return  from  Europe,  Mr.  Jay  for  some  time 
filled  the  office  of  Minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs.  He 
took  a  distinguished  part  in  forming  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  In  conjunction  with 
Hamilton  and  Madison,  he  wrote  the  celebrated 
essays  under  the  signature  of  the  Federalist,  which 
have  since  come  to  be  a  text-book  for  the  principles 
of  the  American  government.  He  "was  then  made 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  having  been  edu- 
cated for  the  bar,  which  office  he  resigned,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  England  to  negotiate  the  treaty  of 
commerce.     He  was  afterwards  six  years  governor 
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of  his  native  state  (New-York,)  after  which  he  rer 
tired  from  political  life  altogether,  refusing  tf^ie  office 
of  Chief  Justice  again,  which  was  ofiered  t'^  him  by 
his  old  coadjutor  Adams,  then  about  also  to  retire 
from  the  chair  of  tiie  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

Since  tiie  latter  period,  near  five  and  twenty  years. 
Mr.  Jay  has  Uved  on  the  hereditary  estate  where  I 
saw  him,  enjoying  the  profound,  and  I  inig|ht  also  say, 
idolatrous  respect  of  all  who  enter  his  private  circle. 
As  his  manner  of  living  may  serve  to  ^ve  you  a  better 
idea  of  the  usages  of  Uiis  countiy,  I  will  endeavour  to 
give  a  short  description  of  so  much  of  it,  as  may  be 
done  without  violating  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
the  hospitality  and  frankness  of  my  reception.  I  shall 
merely  premise,  I  have  already  discovered  that  official 
rank,  in  this  country,  furnishes  no  certain  clue  to  the 
rank  of  an  individual  in  ordinary  society,  nor  conse- 
sequently  to  the  style  in  which  he  may  choose  to 
regulate  his  establishment  In  order  that  you  may 
understand  me,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should 
go  a  little  into  detail. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  in  Europe  of  the  equality 
of  the  United  States.  Now,  if  you  will  make  a 
moderate  allowance  for  the  effects  which  are  pro* 
duced  by  the  division  of  property  on  the  death  of 
its  possessor,  or  the  facility  with  which  estates  are 
acquired,  and  to  the  fact  that  no  legal  orders  exist  in 
the  community,  you  may,  with  a  certain  qualification. 
take  the  general  rules  which  govern  the  associations 
and  habits  of  all  o&er  countries,  as  applicable  to  this. 
In  order,  however,  to  measure  accurately  the  degree 
of  influence  the  circumstances  just  named  produce, 
probably  requires  a  greater  knowledge  of  America 
dun  I  possess.  Thou^  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
those  conventional  castes  which  divide  the  whole 
civilized  world  into  classes,  are  to  be  found  here,  just 
•a  they  are  in  Europe,  they  appear  to  be  separated 
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oy  less  impassable  barriers.  The  features  of  society 
are  substantially  the  same,  though  less  strongly  mark- 
ed. You,  as  an  Englishman,  can  find  no  difficulty  in 
onderstanding,  that  the  opinions  and  habits  of  all  the 
difierent  divisions  in  life  may  prevail  widiout  patents 
of  nobility.  They  are  tiie  unavoidable  consequences 
of  differences  in  fortune,  education  and  manneis.  In 
DO  particular,  that  I  can  discover,  does  the  situation 
of  an  American  gentleman  differ  from  that  of  an 
English  gentleman,  except  that  the  former  must  be 
content  to  enjoy  his  advantage  as  a  concession  of  the 

{>ubhc  opinion,  and  not  as  a  ri^t  I  can  readily  be- 
ieve  that  the  American,  whatever  might  be  his  name, 
S^rtune,  or  even  personal  endowments,  who  should 
arrogate  that  manner  of  superiority  over  his  less  for- 
tunate  countiymen  that  the  aristocracy  of  your  coun* 
tiy  so  often  assume  to  their  inferiors,  would  be  in 
great  danger  of  humiliation ;  but  I  cannot  see  that  he 
is  in  any  sense  the  less  of  a  gentleman  for  the  re- 
straint I  think  I  have  already  discovered  the  source 
of  a  veiy  general  error  on  the  subject  of  American 
society.  Short  as  has  been  my  residence  in  the  coun- 
try, 1  have  met  with  many  individuals  of  manners 
and  characters  so  very  equivocal,  as  scarcely  to  know 
in  what  conventional  order  they  ought  to  be  placed. 
There  has  been  so  singular  a  compound  of  intelli- 
gence, kindness,  natural  politeness,  coarseness,  and 
even  vulgarity,  in  many  of  these  persons,  that  I  am 
often  utterly  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  give  them  a 
place  in  the  social  scale.  One  is  ashamed  to  admit 
that  men  who  at  every  instant  are  asserting  their  su- 
periority in  intellect  and  information,  can  belong  to 
an  inferior  condition ;  and  yet  one  is  equally  reluc- 
tant to  allow  a  claim  to  perfect  equality,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  constantly  violating  the  rules  of 
conventional  courtesy.  That  the  forms  of  even  polite 
intercourse,  in  this  country,  are  different  in  ve/y  many 
from  our  own,  is  quite-  evident,  but  it  is 
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tfar  k$s  apparent  that  Europe  enjoys  any  Tciy  de- 
cided advantage  on  this  account  If  I  should  venture 
Id  give  an  opinion,  thus  early,  on  a  question  that  in 
ill  nature  is  so  very  delicate,  I  should  say,  that  we 
give  to  hundreds  of  Americans  a  place  in  their  own 
■ociety,  which,  in  fact,  they  cannot  claim,  merely  be- 
cause we  discover  in  them  certain  qualifications  that 
few  or  none  possess  in  Europe,  who  are  not  actually 
members  of  her  social  elite.  But  this  is  anticipating 
a  subject  on  which  I  may  be  much  better  prepared 
to  write  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

I  have  told  you  that  official  rank  in  America  has 
verv  little  connexion  with  rank  in  ordinaiy  society. 
This  assertion,  however,  is  liable  to  some  little  excep- 
tion. There  arc  certain  political  stations  of  so  much 
d^ity,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  entail  on  their  pos- 
sessors, and  even  on  their  families,  the  indefinable 
privileges  of  caste,  here  as  elsewhere,  though  from 
what  1  can  learn  this  is  far  from  being  invariably  the 
case.  Thus,  while  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  Governor  of  a  State,  will,  in  their 
very  nature,  open  the  doors  of  most  houses  to  their 
incumbents,  a  man  may  be  a  member  of  Congress,  or 
even  a  Senator,  and  continue  to  fill  his  original  station 
in  ordinary  life.  This,  also,  you,  as  an  Englishman, 
ought  to  understand,  nor  will  it  be  much  loi^r  un- 
intelligible in  all  those  other  countries  of  Europe, 
where  representative  governments  are  opening  the 
avenues  of  political  power  to  all  men.  Indeed,  in 
France,  even  under  the  old  regime,  government  and 
society  were  perfectly  distinct  Now,  just  as  America 
it  more  democratic  in  her  institutions,  just  so  much 
the  more  is  this  blending  of  conditions  discernible  in 
her  distribution  of  political  favours.  Your  country- 
men are  very  apt  to  make  themselves  merry  with  the 
colonels  and  majors  that  are  inn-keepers  in  America; 
Imt  really  it  appears  to  me  that  these  people  have 
mach  the  best  n^t  to  lai^  in  the  matter*  smce  they 
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can  find  individuals  fit  to  fill  such  stations,  in  a  condi 
tion  of  life,  that,  in  connmon,  is  occupied  by  men 

EiUfied  to  do  little  or  nothing  else  than  discharge 
duties  of  their  ordinary  calling.  But  you  have 
had  your  train-bands,  with  their  pastry-cook,  and 
fishmonger  colonels,  as  well  as  the  Americans.  I 
know  of  but  two  points,  then,  in  which  you  difier  in 
(his  particular  from  the  very  people  whom  you  affect 
to  ndicule.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  of  your  city 
warriors,  who  can  show  their  scars,  or  who  have  ever 
encountered  a  danger,  more  formidable  than  effecting 
a  defile  in  face  of  a  pump,  without  throwing  their 
phalanxes  into  confusion ;  whereas,  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  American  veteran  perform  the  offices  of  a 
host,  who  had  faced  with  credit  the  best  of  your 
battalions,  and  who  makes  a  matter  of  honest  boast- 
ing that  he  has  as  often  seen  the  back  as  the  face  of 
his  enemies,  they  too,  having  been  both  Ei^lish  and 
French  grenadiers.  This  is  one,  and  no  trifling  point 
of  distinction  between  the  two  classes.  The  other  is, 
that  your  train-bands  are  rarely  found  beyond  the  in- 
fluence of  the  household  troops,  or  such  other  mer- 
cenaries as  may  serve  to  set  them  a  proper  example 
of  loyalty,  wlule  the  Americans,  unhesitatingly,  put 
arms  into  the  hands  of  all  their  people  who  are  oi  an 
age  to  cariy  them.  I  believe  the  latter,  after  all,  is 
the  true  reason  why  colonels  and  majors  so  much 
abound  in  this  country. 

While  crossing  the  state  of  Massachusetts  the  last 
time,  I  passed  a  night  in  the  house  of  one  of  these 
•nilitary  Bonifaces.  He  was  precisely  the  sort  of 
man  Cadwallader  had  described ;  kind,  independent, 
unassuming  in  fact,  but  unyielding  in  appearance ;  a 
colonel  in  the  militia,  a  member  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture, and,  in  short,  one  who  at  need  would  give 
f ou  his  own  blanket  and  think  no  more  of  it,  but  who 
would  refuse  your  money  unless  it  were  offered  with 
civility,  and  as  a  just  return  for  what  he  had  bestowed. 
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I  passed  a  half  hour  coDversiDg  with  the  old  man 
who  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  service  durii^  the  wan 
id  ^56  and  ^76.  We  spoke  of  the  different  military' 
systems  pursued  by  England  and  America,  and  he 
not  only  seemed  willing  to  do  iostice  to  the  troops  of 
fbe  former,  but  he  readily  admitted  that  men  who 
did  nothing  but  ^train,^  as  he  termed  it,  ought  to  be 
better  solmers  than  militia  who  entered  the  ranks 
but  once  or  twice  a  year.  Encouraged  by  this  con- 
cession, I  ventured  to  suggest  it  was  possible  that  his 
nation  was  wrong  in  her  policy,  and  that  she  might 
do  better  to  imitate  the  example  of  other  countries  in 
her  military  policy  at  least  His  answer  was  cer 
tainly  characteristic,  and  I  thought  it  not  without 
some  practical  point  ^^  Each  people  to  their  wants,^ 
he  said.  ^^  In  Europe  you  keep  lai^  standing  armies 
because  you  canH  hold  together  without  them,  and  1 
conclude  you  pay  for  it  America  has  managed  so 
&r  to  do  her  own  fighting,  nor  do  I  see  that  she  has 
much  need  of  doing  that  of  any  other  people.  As  to 
the  quality  of  the  troops,  we  often  handled  the  French 
rou^y ;  we  drove  the  English  out  of  the  Bay  State 
in  ^76,  and  we  have  contrived  to  keep  them  out  ever 
since :  so  far  as  I  can  see,  that  is  all  we  want  of  a 
soldier,  whether  he  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  or  a  coat 
of  brown  homespun.  As  to  keeping  order  at  home, 
we  can  still  do  that  without  using  our  muskets,  thank 
God.^  Now,  whether  a  nation  that  has  managed  to 
ke^  foreign  invaders  from  her  shores,  and  to  preserve 
die  most  perfect  order  within  her  borders,  without 
Ae  agency  of  any  better  colonels,  than  such  as  some- 
timet  act  as  inn-Keepers,  is  entitled  to  the  respect,  or 
to  the  derision  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  a  question 
I  leare  to  yoor  philosophy.  At  all  events,  communi- 
ties which  husbemd  their  resources,  enjoy  the  com- 
Ibitable  assurance  of  having  them  at  command,  when 
tfieir  possession  may  become  a  matter  of  the  last  im- 
portance* 
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Bat  all  this  is  leading  me  from  the  subject  Al- 
dioush  a  description  of  the  estabhshment  of  Mr.  Jar 
sboald  not  mislead  you  into  an  impression  that  all 
those  who  have  enjoyed  public  favour,  in  this  coun- 
try, live  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  certainly  more  true 
as  to  those  who  have  arrived  to  the  hi^  dignities  he 
once  possessed.  In  p<mit  of  size  and  convenience 
the  dwelling  of  this  distinguished  American  is  abou 
on  a  level  witii  a  third-rate  En^ish  country  house,  or 
a  second-rate  French  chateau.  It  has  most  of  the 
comforts  of  the  former,  with  some  luxuries  that  are 
not  easy  to  obtain  in  your  island,  and  it  is  conse- 
quently both  inferior  and  superior  to  the  latter,  in 
very  many  particulars.  There  is  a  mixture  of  use 
and  appearance  in  the  disposition  of  the  grounds, 
that  I  am  inclined  to  think  very  common  about  the 
residences  of  gentlemen  of  this  country.  The  farm 
buildings,  &c.,  though  a  little  removed,  were  in  plain 
view,  as  if  their  proprietor,  while  he  was  willing  to 
escape  firom  the  inconveniences  of  a  closer  proximity, 
found  a  pleasure  in  keeping  them  at  all  times  under 
his  inmiediate  eye.  The  house  itself  was  partly  of 
stone,  and  partly  of  wood,  it  having  been  built  at 
dificrent  periods ;  but,  as  is  usual  here,  with  most  of 
the  better  sort  of  dwellings,  it  was  painted,  and 
having  a  comfortable  and  spacious  piazza  along  its 
facade,  another  common  practice  in  this  climate,  it 
IS  not  without  some  pretension  externally;  still  its 
exterior,  as  well  as  its  internal  character,  is  that  of 
respectable  comfort,  rather  than  of  elegance,  or 
riiow.  The  interior  arrangements  of  this,  no  less 
than  of  most  of  the  houses  I  have  entered  here,  are 
decidedly  of  an  English  character.  The  furniture 
is  commonly  of  mahogJhy,  and  carpets  almost  uni- 
versally prevail,  summer  and  winter.  There  is  a 
great  air  of  abundance  in  the  houses  of  the  Ameri- 
cans generally,  and  in  those  of  the  wealthy,  it  is  min- 
gled with  something  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  lux- 
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tHit^titk  I  BHbelit  have  counted  ten  or  tweh'e  domestics 
3Jk(WLt  tbe  es^Uisfainent  of  Mr.  Jay,  all  quiet,  orderly, 
Mi  imptNTti'iL  They  were  both  white  and  black. 
¥««•  prmUv  know  that  the  htter  are  all  free  here, 
ilnviMV  kaTing  been  Tirtualljr  abolidied  in  Ncw- 
YMk«^  The  senrants  wore  no  Uveries,  nor  did  1 
M«  wmmj  that  did  out  of  the  city  of  New- York 
TWo^  :MNnetimes  giren^  even  there,  they  are  fai 
fe^oi  trequent  They  are  always  exceedii^ily  plaio, 
njnthf  amountii^  to  more  than  a  round  hat  with  a 
MiU  or  a  silver  band,  and  a  coat,  with  cuffs  and  col- 
ter £ftced  with  a  difierent  cloth.  Annorial  b<^anng^ 
<«  cairra|:€s  are  much  more  frequent,  though  Cad- 
widbder  telb  me  it  is  getting  to  be  more  genteel  to 
^  without  even  them.  He  says  the  most  ancient 
9mi  honourable  families,  those  whose  descent  is  uni- 
vefvaUy  known,  are  the  first  to  neglect  their  use.  I 
WW  thie  carriages  of  Mr.  Jay,  but  their  pannels  were 
without  any  blazonry.  I  remarked,  however,  ancient 
plate  in  the  house  that  bore  those  European  marks 
«r  an  honourable  nanne,  and  which  I  did  not  hesitate 
!•  refer  to  the  period  of  the  colonial  government. 
Mr  Jar  himself  is  of  French  descent,  his  ancestor 
httvine  been  a  refugee  from  the  religious  persecution 
that  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
There  are  many  families  of  similar  descent  in  the 
United  States,  and  amone  them  are  some  of  the  first 
tmmcB  of  the  country.  I  passed  a  little  town  in  the 
county  of  West-Chester,  that  was  said  to  have  been 
oiiginaUr  settled  by  emigrants  from  the  persecuted 
city  of  Rochelle.  It  bears  the  name  of  New  Ro- 
chdle,  and  to  this  hour,  though  much  blended  by 
Meraiarriages  with  those  of  English  origin,  the  peo- 
jde  retain  something  of  the^peculiar  look  of  tneir 
French  ancestry.     I  saw  on  the  signs,  the  names  of 
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Guion,  Renaud,  Bonnet,  Florence,  Flanderau,  Cou- 
tant,  &C.  &c.,  all  of  whicl  are  clearly  French,  though 
the  sound  is  commonlj  so  perverted,  that  it  maj  be 
said  properiy  to  belong  to  no  language.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  others  of  these  settlements  in  this 
state,  and  many  more  in  different  parts  of  the  Union, 
but  their  peculiar  national  customs  haye  long  since 
been  swallowed  in  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  English.  The  language  is  entirely  lost  among 
these  children  of  France.  I  had,  however,  a  trifling 
evidence  of  the  lengtii  of  time  ancient  usages  will 
linger  in  our  habits,  even  under  the  most  unfavour- 
able circumstances.  My  driver  encountered,  near 
New  Rochelle,  an  old  acquaintance,  standing  before 
the  door  of  his  own  habitation.  The  horses  either 
needed  breath  to  mount  a  hill,  or  the  worthy  disciple 
of  Phaeton  chose  to  assume  it  "  Why  do  you  leave 
the  stumps  of  those  dead  apple-trees  in  your  orch- 
ard ?"  demanded  the  coachman,  who  very  soon  be- 
gan to  throw  a  critical  eye  over  the  husbandry  of  his 
acquaintance.  "  Oh !  I  gather  all  my  morelles  around 
their  roots.  Without  the  mushrooms  in  the  fall,*  and 
the  morelles  in  the  spring,  I  should  be  as  badly  found 
as  one  of  my  oxen  without  salt."  **  Now,  that  is  for 
his  French  blood,''  said  my  driver  to  Fritz,  while 
mounting  the  hill ;  ^^  for  my  part,  I  count  a  man  a  fool 
who  will  run  the  risk  of  being  poisoned  in  order  to 
tickle  his  palate  with  a  mushroom."  I  have  been  told 
that  these  little  peculiarities  of  their  ancient  French 
habits  were  all  that  was  national  which  remained  to 
the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots.  Their  religion 
had  even  undergone  a  change;  the  original  French 
Protestants  being  Calvinists,  whereas  their  descend- 
ants have  almost  all  become  united  to  what  is  here 
called  the  Episcopalian,  or  the  Church  of  England. 


♦  The  Americans  commonly  call  the  autumn  the  *  fall ;'  from 
the  falliiig  of  the  leaf. 
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I  scarcely  remember  to  have  miiiglcd  with  an) 
fiunily,  where  there  was  a  more  happy  union  of  quiet 
decorum,  and  high  courtesy,  than  I  met  beneath  the 
roof  of  Mr.  Jay.  The  venerable  statesman  himself  in 
distinguished,  as  much  now,  for  his  dignified  simplic- 
ity, as  he  was,  formerly,  for  his  poUtical  sagacity, 
integrity,  and  firmness.  By  one  class  of  his  country- 
men  he  is  never  spoken  of  without  the  profoundcst 
respect  It  is  evident  that  there  are  some  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  oppose  him,  though  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  they  begin  to  wonder  why.  Dunne 
my  short  stay  beneath  tUs  hospitable  roof,  several  of 
the  yeomanry  came  to  make  visits  of  respect,  or  of 
business,  to  their  distinguished  neighbour.  Their  re- 
ception was  frank  and  cordial,  each  man  receiving 
the  hand  of  the  ^  Govemor,^^  as  he  is  called,  though 
it  was  quite  evident  that  all  approached  him  with  the 
reverence  a  great  man  only  can  inspire.  For  my 
own  part,  I  confess,  I  tiiought  it  a  beautiful  sight  to 
see  one  who  had  mingled  in  the  councib  of  nations, 
who  had  instructed  a  foreign  minister  in  his  own 
policy,  and  who  had  home  himself  with  high  honour 
and  lasting  credit  in  the  courts  of  mighty  sovereigns, 
soothing  the  evening  of  his  days  by  these  Uttle  acts 
of  bland  courtesy,  which,  while  they  elevated  others, 
in  no  respect  subtracted  from  his  own  glory.  His  age 
and  infinnities  prevented  as  much  intercourse  as  1 
could  have  wished  with  such  a  man,  but  the  Uttle  he 
did  communicate  on  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
an  actor,  was  uttered  with  so  much  clearness,  sim- 
plicity, modesfy,  and  discretion,  that  one  was  left  to 
repnet  that  he  could  not  hear  more. 

There  is  a  very  general  opinion  in  America,  that 
Mr.  Jay  has  been  much  occuoied,  in  later  life,  in 
writing  on  the  prophecies.  Ot  course  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  know  nothing,  but  something  occurred 
to  the  course  of  conversation  which  strongly  inclines 
■le  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  they  are  not  true.   We 
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f^ere  speaking  of  some  recent  English  works  on  the 
Apocalypse,  when  he  expressed,  m  general  terms,  his 
sense  of  the  fruitlessness  of  any  inquiry,  at  the  present 
hour,  into  their  hidden  meaning.  I  am  rather  mclined 
to  think,  that  as  this  eminent  man  has  endeavoured 
so  to  model  his  life,  that  be  may  be  prepared  for  any 
and  every  developement  of  the  mighty  mystery,  some 
curious,  but  incompetent  observers  of  his  habits  have 
nfistaken  his  motive,  attributing  that  to  a  love  of  the- 
ory, which  mi^t,  with  more  justice,  be  ascribed  to 
the  humbler  and  safer  cause  of  practice.  And  here 
I  must  bid  adieu  to  this  estimable  statesman;  but 
before  I  take  leave  of  you,  I  will  mention  a  queer 
enough  instance  of  the  vagaries  of  the  human  mind, 
which  has  recently  come  under  my  observation,  and 
which  is  oddly  enough  recalled  by  the  connexion  be- 
tween Mr.  Jay  and  his  fancied  avocations  in  retire- 
ment It  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  precarious 
quality  of  all  conjecture. 

Every  body  has  heard  of  Zerah  Colbume,  one  of 
those  inexplicable  prodigies,  whose  faculties  enable 
them  to  assume  a  command  over  the  powers  of  num- 
bers that  is,  probably,  quite  as  much  of  a  mystery  to 
themselves,  as  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  High  expect- 
ations were  raised  of  the  effects  which  education 
might  produce  on  the  capacity  of  this  boy.  He  went 
to  England ;  exhibited  ;  calculated ;  astonished  every 
body;  was  patronized;  sent  to  school;  became  a  man; 
returned  to  his  native  country  lately,  and  brought 
back  with  him  the  literary  offering  of  a  tragedy !  I 
have  seen  the  manuscript,  and  most  say  that  I  think, 
for  once  at  least,  "  he  has  missed  a^  figure." — ^Adieu, 
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TO  SOL  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 


New*Tork,- 


Tbc  six  Nortb-Eastero  States  of  Hub  great  union 
compose  what  is  caUed  New-En^bnd.*  jlie  appel- 
latMHi  B  one  of  convention,  and  is  unknown  to  the  law& 
h  b  a  name  ^ven  hy  a  Kins  of  En^and,  who  ap- 
peared wilKne  to  conciliate  Uiat  portion  of  his  sul^ 
jects,  who  had  deserted  their  homes  in  quest  of  liberty 
o(  conscience,  by  a  hidi-sounding  title.  It  will  bo 
remembered  that  colonies  of  the  jL>utch  and  Swedes, 
at  that  time,  separated  the  nor&em  possessions  of  the 
Elndish  finom  those  they  held  in  Viiginia.  It  is  most 
probably  owing  to  the  latter  circumstance  that  the 
mhabitants  of  the  New-England  provinces  so  long 
retained  their  distinctive  character,  which  was  scarce- 
ly less  at  variance  with  that  of  the  slave-holding  plant- 
ers of  the  south,  than  with  that  of  their  more  imme- 
diate neighbours,  the  Dutch.  The  pacific  colonists 
of  Penn  hrou^t  with  them  but  little  to  soflen  the 
Boes  of  distinction,  and  after  New- York  became  sub- 

Kt  to  the  Crown  of  Britain,  it  was  a  melange  of 
trh  quietude  and  English  aristocracy.  It  was  not 
until  ttw^  R<(»voIution  had  broken  down  the  barriers  of 
provintkl  ur^udices,  and  cleared  the  way  for  the 
imraslraiiMM  exercise  <^  the  true  national  enterprise, 
tiial  these  territorial  obstacles  were  entirely  removed, 
and  a  tboroiugh  sunalgamation  of  the  people  com- 
menced. A  lew  observations  on  the  eflect  of  this 
amalgamation,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  the  char- 
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acter  of  the  nation,  maj  not  be  Arown  away  here. 
The  little  I  shall  saj  is  written  under  the  inspection 
of  CadwaUader,  confirmed,  if  not  improved,  by  my 
own  observation. 

The  people  of  New-England  are,  even  to  this  hour, 
distinguished  among  their  own  active  and  quick-witted 
countrymen,  for  their  enterprise,  frugality,  order,  and 
intdligence.  The  tiiree  latter  qualities,  taken  in  con- 
junction, I  believe  they  have  a  right  to  claim  to  a  de- 
cree that  is  elsewhere  unequalled.  The  Scot  and  the 
Swiss,  the  Dane  and  the  Swede,  the  German,  the 
Belgian,  or  even  the  Frenchman,  may  be  often  as 
fn^,  but  there  is  always  something  of  compulsion 
in  European  frugality.  The  inhabitant  of  New-Ei^- 
land  seems  thrifty  on  principle ;  since  he  neglects  no 
duty,  foigets  no  decency,  nor  overlooks  any  of  the 
higher  obligations  in  order  to  save  his  money.  He  is 
eminently  economical  and  provident  in  the  midst  of 
abundance.  A  sentiment  of  deep  morality  seems  to 
mfluence  his  savings,  which  he  hoards,  in  order  that 
the  superfluity  of  his  wealth  may  be  serviceable,  as 
wealth  should  be,  in  securing  bis  own  private  re- 
spectabili^,  and  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the 
whole.  No  doubt,  in  a  great  community,  where 
economy  is  rigidly  practised  as  a  virtue,  some  mistake 
its  object,  and  pervert  a  quality,  which  is  so  eminentiy 
adapted  to  advance  the  general  good,  to  the  purposes 
of  individual  rapacity.  But  it  is  impossible  to  jour- 
ney through  New-England,  and  witness  its  air  of 
abundance,  its  decency,  the  absence  of  want,  the  ele- 
vation of  character,  which  is  imparted  to  the  meanest 
of  its  people,  without  respecting  the  sources  whence 
they  flow.  A  prudent  and  discreet  economy  is,  in 
itself,  an  evidence  of  a  reflecting  and  instructed  being, 
as  order  is  the  necessary  attendant  of  abundance  and 
thought  You  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  degree 
of  intelligence  which  is  difiiised  throughout  the  com- 
munity in  New-England,  by  the  facts  contained  in  a 
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wtfwi  1  litdj  remd  coDcerning  the  progress  of  gen- 
eral instnictioQ  id  Massachusetts.  That  State  con- 
tains nearly  600,000  souls,  all  of  whom  (of  proper 
a|^0  ^^'>th  the  exception  of  about  400,  could  read  and 
write.  It  is  probable  that  the  latter  number  was 
composed  chiefly  of  foreigners,  blacks  from  other 
States,  and  those  who  laboured  under  natural  disa- 
bilities. But  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  fai 
from  being  the  limits  of  the  ordinary  instruction  of 
the  lower  American  schools.  A  vast  deal  ^of  useful 
and  creditable  knowledge,  moral  and  useful,  is  also 
obtained  in  learning  to  read.  I  have  known  Cad- 
wallader  to  say  repeatedly,  that  in  referring  to  fa- 
miliar history  and  geography,  he  invariably  passes  by 
all  his  later  acquisitions  in  the  academics  and  uni- 
versity, to  draw  upon  the  stores  he  obtained  during 
his  infancy  in  one  of  the  common  schools  of  the  coun- 
try. Perhaps,  in  this  particular,  he  differs  but  little 
from  most  educated  men  every  where ;  but  it  is  an 
important  fact  to  remember  that  the  children  of  his 
&ther^s  tradesmen,  and  indeed  of  every  other  man  in 
the  place,  enjoyed  precisely  the  same  means  of  ob- 
taining this  species  of  information,  as  the  son  of  the 
affluent  landlord.    He  also  pointed  out  another  im- 

Ertant  fact,  as  distinguishing  the  quality  of  the  know- 
lee  acquired  in  the  schoob  of  America  from  that 
which  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  in  most,  if  not 
all,  of  Europe.  There  is  no  lethargy  of  ideas  in  this 
country.  What  is  known  to  one  (under  the  usual 
limits  of  learning)  soon  becomes  the  property  of  aU. 
This  is  strictly  true,  as  respects  all  the  minor  acqui- 
sitions of  the  schooL  It  is  also  true  as  respects  every 
sudden  and  important  political  event,  in  any  quarter 
of  the  world.  The  former  species  of  information  is 
obtained  through  new  and  improved  editions  of  their 
fiBOgraphies,  histories,  and  grammars,  and  the  latter 
flirouga  the  powerful  agency  of  the  public  press.  A 
new  division  of  the  German  empire,  for  instance. 
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wooU  be  change  enou^  to  circalate  a  new  geograph j 
throu^  all  die  schooh  of  America*  Improved  systems 
of  arithmetic  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  nor  is  there  anj  scarcity  of  annals  to  record  the 
events  of  the  day.  My  companion  pointed  out  the 
diflfeience  between  his  own  country  and  France  for 
instance,  in  this  particular.  He  has  tiiree  or  four 
young  female  relatives  at  school  in  tiie  latter  country. 
Curiosity  had  induced  him  to  bring  away  several  of 
the  class-books  that  had  been  put  into  their  hands,  in 
conformity  to  ttie  system  which  governs  these  matters 
there.  In  the  history  of  F/ance  itself,  the  Revolution 
is  scarcely  mentioiiedf  The  reign  of  Napoleon  is 
passed  over  in  silence,  and  the  events  of  1814  and 
1815  consigned  to  an  oblivion,  which  does  not  con- 
ceal the  siege  of  Troy.  One  can  understand  the 
motives  of  this  doubtful  policy;  but  Cadwallader 
pointed  out  defects  in  the  geographies,  which  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  grounds  of  utter  indifference 
One  example  shall  suffice  for  numberless  similar  in- 
stances of  gross  and  culpable  neglect,  since  it  could 
not  be  ignorance,  in  a  country  where  the  science  of 
geography  is  certainly  as  well  understood  as  in  any 
other  part  of  the  earth.  With  an  excusable  sensi- 
tiveness, he  showed  me,  in  a  recent  edition  of  an  au- 
diorized  geography,  the  account  of  his  own  confede- 
ration, ft  is  said  to  he  composed  of  eighteen  States, 
though  twenty -one  are  actually  named,  and  twenty- 
four^  in  truth,  existed  !  Even  the  palpable  contradic- 
tion seems  to  have  escaped  the  proof-readers  of  the 
work.  Now  this  book,  excessively  meagre  in  itself, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  future  mothers  of  France. 
Their  own  kingdom  is  certainly  dealt  with  a  little 
more  liberally ;  but,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  highest 
effort  of  human  knowledge,  to  know  one's  self,  in 
order  to  a  right  understanding  of  our  own  character, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  prelty  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  of  other  people.     I  speak 
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undenlaodii^iy,  when  I  tell  jou,  that  the  geographies 
and  modem  histories  which  are  read  by  the  com- 
monest American  children,  are  vastly  more  minute 
and  accurate  than  those  read  in  most  of  the  fashion- 
able pensions  of  Paris. 

The  eflect  of  this  diflusion  of  common  instruction 
is  pre-eminently  apparent  throughout  Mew-England, 
in  the  self-respect,  aecency,  order,  and  individuality 
of  its  inhabitants.  I  say  individuality,  because,  by 
giving  ideas  to  a  man,  you  impart  the  principles  of  a 
new  existence,  which  supply  additional  motives  of 
concern  to  his  respectabi^ty  and  well-being.  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  men  become  selfish  by  arriv- 
ing nearer  to  a  right  understanding  of  their  own  na- 
tures and  true  interests,  since  all  experience  proves 
that  we  become  humane  and  charitable  precisely  as 
we  become  conscious  of  our  own  defects,  and  obtain 
a  knowledge  of  the  means  necessary  to  repair  them. 
A  remarkable  example  of  this  truth  is  to  be  found  in 
New-England  itself.  Beyond  a  doubt,  nowhere  is  to 
be  found  a  population  so  well  instructed,  in  element- 
ary knowledge,  as  the  people  of  these  six  States.  It 
is  equally  tnie,  that  1  have  nowhere  witnessed  such  an 
universality  of  that  self-respect  which  preserves  men 
from  moral  degradation.  I  very  well  know  that  in 
Europe,  while  we  lend  a  faint  attention  to  these 
statements  concerning  American  order  and  prosper- 
ity, we  are  fond  of  seeking  causes  which  shall  refer 
their  origin  to  circumstances  peculiar  to  her  geo- 
graphical situation,  and  which  soothe  our  self-love, 
by  enabling  us  to  predict  their  downfall,  when  the 
existence  of  European  pressure  shall  reduce  the 
American  to  the  level  of  our  own  necessities.  1 
confess,  I  entered  the  country  with  very  similar  im- 
pressions myself;  but  nearer  observation  has  dis- 
torbed  a  theory  which  is  generally  adopted,  because 
it  is  both  consolatory  and  simple.  We  are  apt  to  say 
ttit  tbe  ability  of  the  Americans  to  maintain  order  at 
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■o  little  cost  of  money  and  personal  freedom,  is  de- 
liTed  from  the  thinness  of  population  and  the  absence 
of  want :  but  the  American  will  tell  you  it  proceeds 
from  the  hi^  civilization  of  his  country,  which  gives 
to  every  member  of  the  community  a  certain  interest 
in  its  quiet  and  character.  I  confess,  I  was  a  little 
startled  to  hear  a  people  who  scarcely  possess  a  work 
of  art  that  attains  to  mediocrity, — among  whom  most 
of  the  sciences  are  comparatively  in  their  infancy, — 
who  rarely  push  learning  beyond  its  practical  and 
most  usefijd  points,  and  who  d^  far  less  in  the  graces 
than  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  manners,  speak  of 
their  pre-eminent  civilization  with  so  evident  a  com- 
placency. But  there  is  a  simple  dignity  in  moral 
truths,  that  dims  the  lustre  of  all  the  meretricious  gloss 
which  art  and  elegance  can  confer  on  life.  I  fear  that 
it  is  very  possible  to  live  in  a  gilded  palace — to  feast 
the  eves  on  the  beau  ideal  of  form  and  proportions, — 
to  he  an  adept  in  the  polished  deceptions  of  conven- 
tional intercourse, — to  smile  when  others  smile,  and 
weep  when  others  weep, — to  patronize  and  to  court, 
— to  cringe  and  to  domineer,  in  short,  to  reach  the 
ru  p^us  ultra  of  eastern  refinement,  and  still  to  have 
a  strong  flavour  of  barbarity  about  one  after  all.  There 
can  be  no  true  humanity,  which  is  the  essence  of  all 
civilization,  until  man  comes  to  treat  and  consider  man 
as  his  fellow.  That  society  can  never  exist,  or,  at  least, 
that  it  could  never  advance,  under  a  too  fastidiously 
strict  interpretation  of  this  duty,  needs  no  proof,  since 
all  incentive  to  exertion  would  be  deadened  in  a  con- 
dition where  each  member  of  the  community  had  an 
equal  right  to  participate  in  the  general  abundance. 
The  great  desideratum  of  the  social  compact  would 
then  seem  to  be,  to  produce  such  a  stat^  of  things  as 
shall  call  the  most  individual  enterprise  into  action, 
while  it  should  secure  a  proper  consideration  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole  5 — to  avail  of  the  talents  of  the 
gifled  few,  while  the  long  train  of  humbler  beings 
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thall  have  scope  and  leisure  ako  for  the  privileges  of 
their  mortality :  in  short,  to  profit  by  the  suggestions 
of  policy,  without  foi^ettii^  the  eternal  oblations 
of  humanity.  If  a  union  of  the  utmost  scope  to  indi- 
vidual enterprise  with  the  most  sacred  re^a^  to  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  die  less  fortunate  of  our  species, 
be  any  evidence  of  an  approximation  to  this  aesired 
condition  of  society,  I  think  the  inhabitant  of  New- 
England  has  a  better  right  to  claim  an  elevated  state 
of  being  than  any  other  people  I  have  ever  visited. 
The  activity  of  personal  eflbils  is  every  where  visible 
on  the  face  of  the  land,  in  dieir  comforts,  abundance, 
improvements,  and  progressive  wealth,  while  the 
effect  of  a  humanity  that  approaches  almost  to  refine- 
ment, was  felt  at  every  house  I  entered.  Let  me  not 
be  misunderstood:  I  can  readily  conceive  that  an 
European  gentleman,  who  had  not  been,  like  myself, 
put  on  his  guard,  would  have  found  numberiess 
grounds  of  complaint,  because  he  was  not  treated  as 
belonging  to  a  superior  class  of  beings  by  those  with 
whom  he  was  compelled  to  hold  conmiunication. 
Servility  fonns  no  part  of  die  civilization  of  New- 
Endand,  though  civility  be  its  essence.  I  can  say 
wim  truth,  that  after  traversing  the  country  for  near 
a  thousand  miles,  in  no  instance  did  1  hear  or  witness 
a  rade  act :  not  the  slightest  imposition  was  practised, 
or  attempted,  on  my  purse ;  all  my  inquiries  were 
beard  with  patience,  and  answered  witn  extraordi- 
naiy  intelligence :  not  a  fiirthing  was  asked  for  divers 
extra  services  that  were  performed  in  my  behalf;  but, 
CD  the  contrary,  money  oflered  in  the  way  otAmceun 
was  repeatedly  declined,  and  that  too  with  perfect 
modesty,  as  if  it  were  unusual  to  receive  rewards  for 
trifles.  My  comforts  and  tastes,  too,  were  uniformly 
consulted ;  and,  although  I  often  travelled  in  a  portion 
of  the  country  that  was  but  litde  frequented,  at  eveiy 
mtk  I  met  with  neatness,  abundance,  and  a  manner  in 
iHiich  a  desire  to  oblige  me  was  blended  wiUi  a 
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iingiilar  respect  for  themselves.  Nor  was  this  rare 
combination  of  advantages  at  all  the  effect  of  that 
simplicity  which  is  the  attendant  of  a  half-civilized 
condition;  on  the  contrary,  I  found  an  intelligence 
that  surprised  me  at  every  turn,  and  which,  in  itself, 
gave  the  true  character  to  ttie  humanity  of  which  I 
was  the  subject  I  repeatedly  found  copies  of  your 
standard  Efl^ish  authors,  in  retired  dwdlings  where 
one  would  not  expect  to  meet  any  production  of  a 
cast  hi^er  than  an  almanac,  or  a  horn-book ;  nor 
were  they  read  with  tiiat  acquiescent  criticism  which 

S'ves  a  fashion  to  taste,  and  which  makes  a  joke  of 
[oliere  better  than  a  joke  of  any  other  man.  Young 
womoi  (with  whom  my  situation,  no  less  than  my 
tastes,  oflenest  brou^t  me  into  literary  discussions; 
frequentiy  surprised  me  with  the  extent  of  their  ac- 
qaintance  with,  and  the  soundness  of  their  opinions 
concerning  the  merits  and  morality  of  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison, of  Young  and  Tillotson,  and  even  of  Milton  and 
Shakspeare.  This  may  sound  to  you  ridiculous,  and 
certainly,  if  taken  without  a  saving  clause  for  the  other 
acquirements  of  my  female  critics,  it  is  liable  to  some 
exception ;  but  I  repeat  I  have  often  known  professed 
blues  acquit  themselves  with  less  credit  than  did 
several  ot  my  passing  acquaintances  at  the  tea-tables 
of  different  New-England  inns.  I  can,  however, 
readily  conceive  that  a  traveller  might  pass  weeks  in 
this  very  portion  of  the  country,  and  remain  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  all  these  things.  In  order  to  ac- 
quire information,  one  must  possess  the  disposition  to 
learn.  I  sought  out  these  traits  of  national  character, 
and  I  flatter  myself  that  by  the  aid  of  good  disposi- 
tions, and  a  certain  something  that  distinguishes  all 
of  our  fraternity  in  the  presence  of  the  softer  sex,  a 
commendable  progress,  in  reference  to  the  time  and 
opportunity,  was  always  made  in  their  kind  estima- 
tion. The  great  roads,  as  1  have  said,  and  as  you 
well  know,  are  rarely  favourable  in  anv  country  tP  ai) 
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aiQ^UMyii^  neoumintance  with  the  character  of  its  in* 
hnjlri^imtii  One  maj  arrive  at  a  general  knowledge 
^*  ikii^  itendard  of  honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  civi* 
KwalMMi  of  a  people,  it  is  true,  hy  mingling  with  them 
in  much  frequented  places,  for  these  auaUties  are 
always  comparatiTe;  but  he  who  would  form  an 
opinion  of  tiie  whole  by.  such  specimens,  must  do  it 
vnder  the  correction  of  great  allowances.  I  beheve 
the  New-Englandman,  however,  has  less  reason  than 
comnKHi  to  deprecate  a  general  decision  of  this  nature. 
A  good  deal  of  my  journey  was  unavoidably  on  a 
ipreat  route,  and  though  I  found  some  inconveniences, 
and  rather  more  difficulty  in  penetrating  their  domes- 
tic reserve  there,  than  in  the  retired  valleys  of  the  in- 
terior, still  the  great  distinctive  features  of  the  popu- 
lation were  every  where  decidedly  the  same. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  nearly  all  of  the  English 
travellers  who  have  written  of  America,  pass  lightly 
over  this  important  section  of  the  Union.  Neither 
do  they  seem  to  dwell  with  much  complacency  on 
those  adjoining  states,  where  the  habits  and  charac- 
teristics of  New  En^and  prevail  to  a  great  extent, 
through  the  emigrants  or  their  immediate  descend- 
ants. I  am  taught  to  believe  that,  including  the  in- 
habitants of  the  six  original  States,  not  less  man  four 
millions  of  the  American  people  are  descended  from 
the  settlers  of  Plymouth,  and  their  successors.  This 
number  b  about  four-tenths  of  the  white  j»opulation. 
If  one  recalls  the  peculiar  emugy  and  activity  which 
distinguish  these  people,  he  may  be  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  their  probable  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  whole  country.  The  distinctive  habits  of  the 
Dutch,  which  lingered  among  the  possessors  of  tlie 
adjmning  province  of  New- York  even  until  the  com* 
nencement  of  the  present  century,  have  nearly  dis- 
upeared  before  the  tide  of  eastern  emigration ;  and 
mtm  is  w4  to  be  scarcely  a  State  in  the  whole  cod 
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federatkm  which  has  not  imbibed  more  or  less  of  tfa^ 
impetus  of  its  inexhaustible  activity. 

suspicion  might  easily  ascribe  an  unworthy  motive 
to  a  silence  that  is  so  very  uniform  on  die  part  of  in- 
terested observers.  Volumes  have  been  written  con- 
cemii^  the  half-tenanted  districts  of  the  west,  while 
the  manners  and  condition  of  ttie  original  States,  where 
die  true  efiects  of  the  American  system  can  alone  be 
traced,  are  usually  disposed  of  in  a  few  hurried  pages. 
It  is  true  there  are  some  few  of  the  authors  in  my 
collection,  who  have  been  more  impartial  in  dieir 
notices,  but  most  of  them  appear  to  have  sought  so 
eagerly  for  subjects  of  derision,  as  to  have  overlooked 
the  more  dignified  materials  of  observation.  Even 
the  respectable  Mr.  Hodgson,  who  seems  at  all  times 
ready  to  do  justice  to  the  Americans,  has  contented 
himself  with  sving  some  thirty  or  forty  pages  to  the 
State  of  New-York,  and  disposes  of  all  mw-England 
(if  the  extraneous  matter  be  deducted),  Pennsylvania, 
New-Jersey,  and  Ohio,  in  about  the  same  space  that 
he  has  devoted  to  a  passa^  through  the  wild  regions 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Thou^  the  states  just  men- 
tioned make  but  a  comparatively  indifferent  figure 
on  the  map,  tfaey  contam  nearly,  if  not  quite,  half 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  country.  If  to  this  be 
added  die  fact,  diat  in  extent  they  cover  a  surface 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of  France,  one 
may  be  permitted  to  express  some  surprise  that  they 
are  usually  treated  with  so  little  deference.  An  Ame- 
rican would  be  very  much  inclined  to  ascribe  this 
uniform  neglect  to  an  illiberality  which  found  no 
pleasure  in  any  description  but  caricature,  though  I 
think  few  of  them  would  judge  so  harshly  of  the 
author  whose  name  I  have  just  mentioned.  As  Cad- 
wallader  expressed  it,  even  the  mistakes  of  such  a 
man  are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect  A  much 
more  charitable,  and  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hodgson« 
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I  am  fully  persuaded  a  more  just  explanation  would 
be  to  ascribe  this  apparent  partiality  to  the  woods, 
rather  to  a  lore  of  novelty,  than  to  any  bare  thirst  of 
detraction.  There  is  little  to  appease  the  loneings  of 
curiosity,  even  in  the  most  striking  characteristics  ot 
common  sense :  nor  does  a  picture  of  the  best  endow* 
ed  and  most  rational  state  of  being,  present  half  the 
attractions  to  our  imaginations,  as  one  in  which  scenes 
of  civilization  are  a  little  coloured  by  the  fresher  and 
more  vivid  tints  of  a  border  life. 

Still  he  who  would  seek  the  great  moving  principles 
^hich  give  no  small  part  of  its  peculiar  tone  to  the 
American  character,  must  study  the  people  of  New- 
England  deeply.  It  is  there  that  he  will  find  the 
genn  of  that  tree  of  intelligence  which  has  shot  forth 
so  luxuriantly,  and  is  already  shading  the  land  with 
its  branches,  bringing  forth  most  excellent  fruits.  It 
is  there  that  religion,  and  order,  and  frugali^-,  and 
even  libert}%  have  taken  deepest  root :  and  no  liberal 
American,  however  he  may  cherish  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities of  his  own  particular  State,  will  deny  them 
the  meed  of  these  high  and  honourable  distinctions. 
It  may  be  premature  in  one  who  has  kept  aloof  from 
their  large  towns,  to  pronounce  on  the  polish  of  a 
people  whom  he  has  only  seen  in  the  retirement  and 
■implicit}'  of  the  provinces.  Their  more  southern 
neighbours  say  they  are  wanting  in  some  of  the  nicer 
tact  of  polite  intercourse,  and  that  however  they  may 
shine  in  the  more  homely  and  domestic  virtues,  they 
are  somewhat  deficient  in  those  of  manner.  I  think 
nothing,  taken  with  a  certain  limitation,  to  be  more 
probable. 

1  saw  every  where  the  strongest  evidences  of  a 
■reater  eouaUty  of  condition  than  I  remember  ever 
befi>re  to  nave  witnessed.  Where  this  equality  exists, 
it  has  an  obvious  tendency  to  bring  the  extremes  of 
Ae  community  together.  What  the  peasant  gaina, 
die  gentleman  must  in  some  measure  lose.    The 
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colours  get  intenningled,  where  the  dhshies  in  society 
are  so  much  softened.  Great  leisute,  naj,  even  idle- 
ness, is  perhaps  necessary  to  exclusive  attention  to 
manner.  How  few,  dear  Waller,  excel  in  it,  even  in 
your  own  aristocratic  island,  where  it  is  found  that  a 
man  needs  no  small  servitude  in  the  more  graceful 
schools  of  the  continent,  to  Ggare  to  advantage  in  a 
laloon.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  the  common 
4abitB  of  the  parent  and  the  child  mat  is  not  favour* 
able  to  a  cultivation  of  the  graces.  Institutions  which 
serve  to  give  man  pride  in  himself,  sometimes  lessen 
his  respect  for  othefis:  and  jet  I  see  nothii^  in 
a  repubUcan  government  that  is  at  all  incompatible 
with  the  hi^est  possible  refinement  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  that  a  state  of  things  which  has  a 
tendency  to  elevate  the  less  fortunate  classes  of  our 
species,  should  necessarily  debaae  those  whose  lots 
hjsive  been  cast  in  the  highest  The  peculiar  exterior 
of  the  New-Englandman  may  be  ascribed  with  more 
justice  to  the  restrained  and  little  enticing  rnannera 
of  his  puritan  ancestors.  Climate,  habits  of  thrift, 
and  unexampled  equality  of  rights  and  fortune,  may 
have  aided  to  perpetuate  a  rigid  aspect  But  after  all, 
this  defect  in  manner  must,  as  I  have  already  said, 
be  taken  under  great  limitation.  Considered  in  ref^ 
erence  to  every  class  below  those  in  which,  from 
their  pursuits  and  education,  more  refinement  and 
tact  might  certainly  be  expected,  it  does  not  exist 
On  the  contrary,  as  they  are  more  universally  intel- 
ligent than  their  counterparts  in  the  most  favoured 
European  countries,  so  do  they  exhibit,  in  their  de 
portment,  a  happier  union  of  self-respect  with  con 
sideration  for  others.  The  deficiency  is  oftener  man- 
ifested in  certain  probing  inquiries  into  the  individual 
concerns  of  other  people,  and  in  a  neglect  of  forms 
entirely  conventional,  but  which  by  their  generality 
have  become  established  rules  of  breeding,  than  by 
any  coarse  or  brutal  transgressions  of  natural  polite- 
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Tbe  former  liberty  maj  bdeed  easily  degene- 
rate into  eveiy  thing  Oiat  is  botfi  repulsive  and  dis* 
agreeaUe ;  bat  fliere  is  that  in  tbe  manner  of  a  New* 
&i|^aiidman,  vdien  he  roost  startles  you  by  his  fa* 
mihaiity,  which  proves  he  means  no  barm*    The 
common,  vulgar  account  of  such  questions,  as  ^  How 
fcr  aie  yoo  travelliii^  stranger  f  and  where  do  you 
eome  from?  and  wlu^  may  your  name  be  f^^  if  ever 
true,  is  now  a  gross  caricature.  The  New-Englandman 
is  too  kind  in  all  his  habits  to  call  any  man  stranger* 
Ifis  mual  address  is  ^^  friend,**  or  sometimes  he  com- 
plimenti  a  stranger  of  a  gentlemanly  appearance,  with 
tbe  title  of  "*  squire.**    I  sought  the  least  reserved 
intercourse  that  was  possible  with  them,  and  in  no 
instance  was  I  the  subject  of  the  smallest  intentional 
iiideness.t     I  say  intentional,  for  the  country  phy- 
sician, or  lawyer,  or  divine  (and  1  mingled  with  them 
all,)  was  ignorant  that  he  trespassed  on  the  rules  of 
rigid    breeding,  when  he  made  allusions,  however 
fluarded,  to  my  individual  movements  or  situation. 
Indeed  1  am  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  Americans, 
in  all  parts  of  the  Union,  are  less  reserved  on  per- 
sonal subjects  than  we  of  Europe,  and  precisely  for 
the  reason  that  in  general  they  have  less  to  conceal 
I  cannot  attribute  a  coarser  motive  than  innocent 
cariosity,  to  the  familiar  habits  of  a  people  who  in 
every  other  particular  are  so  singularly  tender  of 
each  othcr^s  feelings.    The  usage  is  not  denied  even 
by  themselves ;  and  a  professor  of  one  of  their  uni- 
Tenities  accounted  for  it  in  the  following  manner. 
Hie  people  of  New-England  were,  and  are  still,  inti- 
mately allied  in  feeling  no  less  than  in  blood.     Their 

*  CadwalUder  told  me  that  thii  appellation  ia,  indeed,  need  in 
IIm  new  Statei  to  the  south-weet,  where  it  ie  more  appotite,  and 
•ubaequent  obeenration  has  confirmed  the  fact. 

t  It  ia  aingular  that  every  Englieh  traveller  the  writer  haa 
iwid,  in  the  midat  of  all  hit  exaggeration!,  either  directlj  or  in- 
direetly  admits  this  fact. 
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enterprise  early  separated  them  finom  each  other  by 
wide  tracts  of  country ;  aud  before  the  introduction 
of  journals  and  public  mails,  the  inhabitants  must 
have  been  dependent  on  trayeHers  for  most  of  their 
passing  intelligence.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
that,  in  a  country  where  thought  is  so  active,  inquii^ 
was  not  suffered  to  slumber.  You  may  probably 
remember  to  have  seen,  when  we  were  last  at  Pom- 
peii, the  little  place  where  the  townsmen  were  said 
to  collect  in  order  to  glean  intelligence  from  Upper 
Italy.  A  similar  state  of  things  must,  in  a  greater  or 
less  d^ree,  have  existed  in  all  civilized  countries 
before  the  art  of  printing  was  known ;  and,  in  this 
particular,  the  only  difierence  between  New  and 
Old  England  probably  was,  that  as  the  people  o(  the 
former  had  more  ideas  to  appease,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  use  greater  exertions  to  attain  their  object 
but  apart  from  this,  I  will  confess  startling  familiarity, 
there  was  a  deUcacy  of  demeanour  that  is  surprising 
in  a  population  so  remote  from  the  polish  of  the  large 
towns.  I  have  often  seen  the  wishes  of  the  meanest 
individual  consulted  before  any  trifling  change  was 
made  that  migjht  be  supposed  to  affect  the  comfort 
of  all.  In  this  species  of  courtesy,  I  think  tliera  a 
people  unequalled.  Scarcely  any  one,  however  ele- 
vated his  rank,  would  presume  to  make  a  change  in 
any  of  the  dispositions  of  a  public  coach,  (for  I  left 
my  wagon  for  a  time,)  in  a  window  of  a  hotel,  or  in- 
deed in  any  thing  in  which  others  might  have  an 
equal  concern,  without  a  suitable  deference  to  their 
wishes.  And  yet  I  have  seen  the  glance  of  one  wo- 
man^s  eye,  and  she  of  humble  condition  too,  instantly 
change  the  unanimous  decision  of  a  dozen  men. 

By  the  hand  of  the  fair  Isabel,  Waller  there  is 
something  noble  and  touching,  in  the  universal  and 
yet  simple  and  unpretending  homage  with  which 
these  people  treat  the  weaker  sex.  1  am  sure  a  wo- 
man h«re  has  only  to  respect  herself  in  order  to  meet 
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with  universal  deference.  I  now  anderetand  what 
Cadwallader  meant  when  he  said  that  America  was 
the  real  Paradise  of  woman.  The  attention  and  man- 
liness which  he  exhibited  for  the  Abigail  of  the  little 
Isabel,  is  conunon  to  the  meanest  man,  at  least  in 
New-England.  I  traversed  the  country  in  harvest 
time,  and  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  six  females 
in  the  fields,  and  even  thej  appeared  there  only  on 
the  emergency  of  some  passing  shower.  When  one 
considers  the  price  which  labour  bears,  this  solitary 
feet  is  in  itselt  pregnant  with  meaning.  A  little  boy 
whom  1  conveyed  with  his  father  in  my  wagon  a 
dozen  miles,  (for  I  neglected  no  opportunity  to  mix 
with  the  people,)  laughed  aloud  as  he  pointed  with 
his  finger  and  cried,  "  There  is  a  woman  at  work 
among  the  men  !^^  Had  he  seen  her  riding  a  war- 
horse  *en  milUaire^'*  he  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  amused.  After  all,  what  nobler  or  more  con- 
vincing proof  of  high  civilization  can  be  given  than 
this  habitual  respect  of  the  strong  for  the  weak? 
The  condition  of  women  in  this  country  is  solely 
owing  to  the  elevation  of  its  moral  feeling.  As  she 
is  never  misplaced  in  society,  her  influence  is  only 
ielt  in  the  channels  of  ordinarv  and  domestic  life. 

I  have  heard  young  and  silly  Europeans,  whose 
vanity  has  probably  been  wounded  in  finding  them- 
selves objects  of  secondary  interest,  affect  to  ridicule 
the  absorbed  attention  which  the  youthful  American 
matron  bestows  on  her  family ;  and  some  have  gone 
so  far  in  my  presence,  as  to  assert  that  a  lady  of  this 
country  was  no  more  than  an  upper  servant  in  the 
bouse  of  her  husband.  They  pay  us  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  but  an  indifferent  compliment,  when  they 
assume  that  this  beautiful  devotion  to  the  first,  the 
highest,  and  most  lovely  office  of  the  sex,  is  peculiar 
to  the  women  of  station  in  America  only.  1  have 
ever  repelled  the  insinuation  as  becomes  a  man; 
boti  alas  I  what  it  the  testimony  of  one  vrho  cap 
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point  to  no  fireside,  or  household  of  his  own,  but  the 
dreaming  reverie  of  a  heated  brain  ?  Imaginary  or 
not,  I  think  one  might  repose  his  afiections  on  hun- 
dreds of  the  fair,  artless  creatures  he  meets  with 
here,  with  an  entire  confidence  that  the  world  has 
not  the  first  place  in  her  thou^ts.  To  me,  woman 
appears  to  fill  in  America  the  yerj  station  for  which 
the  was  designed  by  na^Jre•  In  the  lowest  conditions 
of  life  she  is  treated  with  the  tenderness  and  respect 
that  is  due  to  beings  whom  we  believe  to  be  the 
repositories  of  the  better  principles  of  our  nature. 
Retired  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  her  own  abode, 
she  is  preserved  from  the  destroying  taint  of  exces- 
sive intercourse  with  the  world.  She  makes  no  bar- 
gains beyond  those  which  supply  her  own  little  per- 
sonal wants,  and  her  heart  is  not  early  corrupted  by 
the  baneful  and  unfeminine  vice  of  selfishness ;  she 
is  often  the  friend  and  adviser  of  her  husband,  but 
never  his  chapman.  She  must  be  sought  in  the  haunts 
of  her  domestic  privacy,  and  not  amid  the  wranglings, 
deceptions,  and  heart-burnings  of  keen  and  sordid 
traffic.  So  true  and  general  is  this  fact,  that  1  have 
remarked  a  vast  proportion  of  that  class  who  fre- 

auent  the  markets,  or  vend  trifles  in  the  streets  of 
lis  city,  occupations  that  are  not  unsuited  to  the 
feebleness  of  ihe  sex,  are  either  foreigners,  or  fe- 
males descended  from  certain  insulated  colonies  of 
the  Dutch,  which  still  retain  many  of  the  habits  of 
their  ancestors  amidst  the  improvements  that  are 
throwing  them  among  the  foigotten  usages  of  an- 
other century. 

The  eflect  of  this  natural  and  inestimable  division 
of  employment,  is  in  itself  enough  to  produce  an  im- 

[>re8sion  on  the  characters  of  a  whole  people.     It 
eaves  the  heart  and  principles  of  woman  untainted 
by  the  dire  temptations  of  strife  with  her  fellows 
The  husband  can  retire  from  his  own  sordid  strug- 
gles with  the  world  to  seek  consolation  and  correc- 
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tion  from  mie  who  is  placed  beyood  their  influence. 
The  first  impressions  of  the  child  are  drawn  from  the 
purest  sources  known  to  our  nature;  and  the  son, 
even  long  after  he  has  been  compelled  to  enter  on 
die  thomj  track  of  the  father,  preserves  the  memo- 
rial of  the  pure  and  unalkyed  lessons  that  be  has  re- 
ceived from  the  lips,  and,  what  is  iSair  better,  from  the 
example  of  the  mother.  Though  in  every  picture  of 
life  in  which  these  bright  colours  are  made,  the 
strongest  must  be  deadened  by  deep  and  painful 
shadows,  I  do  firmly  believe  that  the  undeniable  truth 
1  have  Just  written  may  be  applied  with  as  much,  if 
not  with  more  Justice,  to  the  condition  and  influence 
of  the  sex  in  New-Endand  as  in  any  portion  of  the 
globe.  1  saw  every  where  the  utmost  possible  care 
to  preserve  the  females  from  undue  or  unwomanly 
employments.  If  there  was  a  burthen,  it  was  in  the 
arms  or  on  the  shoulders  of  the  man.  Even  labours 
that  seem  property  to  belong  to  the  household,  were 
o6en  performed  by  die  latter ;  and  I  never  heard  the 
voice  of  the  wife  calling  on  the  husband  for  assistance, 
that  it  was  not  answered  by  a  ready,  manly,  and 
cheerful  compliance.  The  neatness  of  the  cottage,  the 
fiurm-house,  and  the  inn ;  the  clean,  tidy,  healthful,  and 
vigorous  look  of  die  children,  united  to  attest  the  use- 
fulness of  this  system.  What  renders  all  this  more  strik* 
ine  and  more  touching,  is  the  circumstance  that  not 
only  is  labour  in  so  ereat  demand,  but,  contrary  to  the 
fiict  in  all  the  rest  of  Christendom,  the  women  materi* 
ally  exceed  the  men  in  numbers.  This  seemine  depar- 
ture from  what  is  almost  an  established  law  ofnature, 
ia  owing  to  the  emigration  westward.  By  the  census 
of  183^  it  appears,  that  in  the  six  States  of  New- 
England  there  were  rather  more  than  thirteen  females 
to  every  twelve  males  over  the  aee  of  sixteen. 

It  is  vain  to  say  that  absence  of  selfishness,  and  all 
tbe  kinder  and  best  feelines  of  man,  are  no  more  than 
Hbft  coBoomitaBta  of  abimraiice  and  simplicity,  which 
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in  themselves  are  the  fruits  of  a  spare  population  and 
of  provincial  retirement  If  this  be  so  strictly  true, 
whj  do  not  tlie  same  qualities  prevail  in  the  more 
&voured  regions  of  this  very  continent  ?  why  do  not 
order,  and  industry,  and  enterprise,  and  all  the  active 
and  healthful  virtues,  abound  in  South  as  in  North 
America  ?  why  is  not  the  fertile  province  of  Upp« 
Canada,  for  instance,  as  much  distii^ished  for  its 
advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts  of  life  as  the  States 
of  the  neighbouring  republic?  and  why,  under  so 
many  physical  disadvantages,  are  the  comparatively 
sterile  and  rocky  States  of  New-England  remaiicabJe 
for  these  very  quaUties  anud  their  own  flourishii^ 
and  healthful  sisters  ?  It  cannot  be  the  religious  prin- 
ciples they  derived  from  their  ancestors,  since  the 
Pennsylvanian  and  the  New-Jerseyman,  and  even  the 
peaceful  and  honest  Hollander  of  New- York,  can 
claim  iust  as  virtuous  a  descent.  It  cannot  be  any 
exclusive  succession  to  the  principles  and  habits  of 
their  English  ancestors,  since,  with  exceptions  too 
slight  to  afTcct  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  this  has 
been  an  inheritance  common  to  all.  It  cannot  be 
that  time  has  matured  their  institutions,  and  given 
play  and  energy  to  their  mental  advantages,  since 
Brazil,  and  Chili,  and  Mexico,  and  many  other  na- 
tions of  this  continent,  date  a  century  older,  and 
Virginia  and  New- York,  Canada  and  Louisiana,  are 
of  coeval  existence.  In  short,  it  cannot  even  be  their 
elastic  and  inciting  liberty,  for  that  too  is  a  principle 
which  has  never  been  suffered  to  slumber  in  any  of 
the  vast  and  varied  regions  of  this  great  confederatioo. 
We  must  seek  the  solution  in  a  cause  which  is  the 
parent  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  great  in  communi- 
ties, no  less  than  in  individuals.  I  mean  intelligence. 
That  pitiful  and  narrow  theory  which,  thank  God, 
18  now  getting  into  disuse  in  Europe,  and  which 
taodit  the  doctrine  that  instruction  became  dangerous 
to  mose  who  could  not  push  leaniing  to  its  limits. 
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was  never  in  fashion  here.  The  lunits  of  learning ; 
Ab  if  any  one  could  yet  pronounce  on  the  bound- 
aries which  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to  set 
between  the  efforts  of  our  reason  and  his  own  om- 
niscience. It  is  true  that  the  wisest  men  are  always 
the  most  truly  modest ;  for,  having  outstripped  their 
competitors  in  the  attainment  of  human  knowledge 
they  alone  can  know  how  much  there  is  necessarily 
beyond  their  reach,  and  how  impossible  it  is  for 
mortals  to  attain  it  But  who  could  ever  yet  say  he 
had  taxed  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  The  world 
has  been  amusing  itself  with  assumed  axioms  on  this 
subject,  when  it  might  have  been  better  employed 
in  investigatingthe  truth  in  its  more  useful  and  prac- 
tical forms.  The  self-sufficiency  of  pretenders  has 
been  tortured  into  an  evidence  of  the  danger  of  em- 
piricism in  knowledge.  As  well  might  the  pedantry 
and  foibles  of  the  student  himself  be  perverted  to  an 
argument  against  learning,  as  to  say  that  thought  must 
be  kept  in  subjection  because  it  sometimes  leads  to 
error*  The  fruits  of  knowledge  are  not  to  be  weighed 
by  the  credit  they  reflect  on  this  or  that  searcher 
after  truth,  but  by  the  influence  they  produce  on  the 
mass  of  society.  The  man,  who,  from  defect  of  pow- 
ers, or  from  any  other  adverse  circumstance,  cannot 
assist  in  the  advancement  of  intelligence,  may,  not- 
withstanding, become  the  wholesome  recipient  of 
truth ;  and  the  community  which  encourages  a  dis- 
semination of  the  sacred  quality,  enjoys  an  incalcu- 
lable advantage  over  all  others,  inasmuch  as  each  of 
its  members  starts  so  much  nearer  to  the  goal  for 
^diich  every  people  must  strive,  (and  that  too  through 
its  individual  members,)  in  order  to  secure  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  great  competition  of  nations. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  retired,  distant,  and 
little  regarded  States  of  which  I  am  writing,  had 
matured  and  were  reaping  the  rare  fruits  of  a  sys- 
too  of  extended  general  mstructioD,  for  quite  a  cen* 
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toiy,  when  a  distinguished  advocate  for  reform  (Mr. 
Brou^iam),  in  tiie  Parliament  of  your  own  country, 
that  country  which  was  then,  and  is  still  giving  les- 
sons to  Europe  in  liberty  and  government,  charmed 
the  ears  of  the  liberal  by  visions  of  a  similar  plan  for 
yourselves,  which  tiien  existed,  as  it  now  exists,  only 
in  the  wishes  of  the  truly  wise  and  benevolent.  And 
yet  one  hears  of  the  great  moral  debt  that  the  people 
of  New  owe  to  the  people  of  Old  England!  Tlie 
common  ancestors  may  have  left  a  goodly  inheritance 
to  their  children ;  but  on  this  subject,  at  least,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  emigrant  to  the  western  hemi- 
sphere has  made  of  his*  talent  ten  talents,  while  his 
kinsman,  who  jremained  at  home,  has  done  little  more 
tiian  imitate  die  example  of  him  who  met  with  any 
thing  but  unqualified  approbation. 

In  reviewing  my  letter,  I  see  that  I  have  written 
warmly,  and  with  a  portion  of  that  interest  which 
the  two  subjects  that  have  been  its  themes  rarelv 
fail  to  inspire.  As  I  know  you  enter  fully  into  aU 
my  feelings,  both  for  the  fair  and  for  general  instruc- 
tion, (for  however  lame  and  defective  may  have  been 
the  policy  of  your  nation,  compared  with  that  of 
your  kinsmen  here,  there  still  exists  in  England,  as 
in  Denmark,  and  a  few  other  nations,  a  high  and 
noble  spirit  of  emulation,)  I  shall  not  recall  a  single 
sentence  of  that  which  has  escaped  my  pen.  But  me 
subject  must  be  left,  until  further  opportunity  shall 
be  given  to  look  into  the  society  of  New-England  in 
its  large  towns. 

During  the  whole  of  my  recent  excursion,  though 
I  purposely  avoided  encountering  La  Fayette,  his 
visit  has  been  a  constant  and  inexhaustible  topic  of 
conversation.  His  journey  along  the  coast  has  been 
like  the  passage  of  a  brilliant  meteor.  In  every  vil- 
lage he  has  been  received  with  modest,  but  heartfelt 
rejoicings,  while  his  entrances  into  the  cities  have 
been  literally  triumphant.     That  there  have  been 
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Bome  exhibitions  of  joj  which  a  fastidious  taste  migjbft 
reject,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  you  will  remember  that 
the  people  of  this  country  are  left  to  express  their 
own  sentiments  in  their  own  &shion.  The  surprise 
should  be,  not  that  the  addresses  and  receptions  of 
which  you  will  doubtless  see  some  account  in  EuropOi 
are  characterized  by  so  Uttle,  but  that  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  so  much  soundness  of  discrimination, 
truth  of  principle,  and  propriety  of  manner. — Adieu. 


TO  THE  BARON  VON  KEMPERFELT, 

See,  See* 


New-Tork,  1824. 

I  FEEL  that  a  description  of  this  ancient  city  of  the 
United  Provinces  is  due  to  you.  In  dweUing  on  its 
admirable  position,  its  growing  prosperity,  and  its 

Crobable  grandeur,  I  wish  to  excite  neither  Your 
opes,  nor  your  regrets.  I  have  seen  enough  of  this 
countiy  already,  to  know,  that  in  losing  the  New- 
Netherlands  in  their  infancy,  you  only  escaped  the 
increased  misfortune  of  having  them  wrested  from 
your  power  by  their  own  efibrts  at  a  more  advanced 
period,  when  the  struggle  might  have  cost  you,  like 
that  which  England  has  bome,  and  Spain  still  suA 
fers — an  incalculable  expenditure  of  men  and  money. 
You  are  thrice  happ^  that  your  dominion  in  this 
quarter  of  America  did  not  endure  long  enough  to 
leave,  in  its  train,  any  mortifying  and  exasperating 
recollections.  The  D^tch  are  stiU  remembered  here 
with  a  feeling  stron^y  allied  to  affinity,  by  thousands 
of  their  descendants,  who  if,  among  their  more  rest- 
less and  bustling  compatriots  of  the  east,  they  are  not 
JistingniBhed  for  ttie  great  enterprise  which  is  pecii> 
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liar  to  that  enei^tic  population,  have  ever  main- 
tained the  highest  character  for  thrift,  undeniable 
courage,  and  inflexible  probity.  These  are  qualities 
which  never  fidl  to  create  respect,  and  which,  by 
some  unfortunate  construction  of  the  human  mind, 
as  rarely  excite  envy  as  emulation. 

The  name  of  the  town,  itself,  is  far  firom  being 
happy.  The  place  stands  on  a  long  narrow  island, 
callea  Manhattan,  a  native  appellation  which  should 
have  been  perpetuated  thit>u^  that  of  the  city. 
There  was  a  precedent  for  innovation  which  night 
have  been  followed  to  advantage.  It  is  a  little  sur^ 
pnsmg  that  these  republicans,  who  are  not  guiltless 
of  sundry  absurd  changes  in  their  nomenclature  of 
streets,  squares,  counties,  and  towns,  should  have  ne- 
glected the  opportunity  of  the  Revolution,  not  only 
to  deprive  the  royal  &mily  of  England  of  the  honour 
of  giving  a  name  to  both  their  principal  State  and 
principal  town,  but  to  restore  a  word  so  sonorous, 
and  which  admits  of  so  many  happy  variations  as  the 
appellation  of  this  island.  A  ^^  Manhattanese^^  has  cer- 
tainly a  more  poetical  sound  than  a  "New-Yorker;" 
and  there  is  an  euphony  in  the  phrase  of  "  Men  of 
Manhattan"  that  the  lovers  of  alliteration  may  long  sigh 
in  vain  to  hear  equalled  by  any  transposition  of  the 
present  unmusical  and  complex  term.  Nor  would  the 
adoption  of  a  new  name  be  attended  with  half  of  the 
evils  in  the  case  of  a  city  or  a  county,  as  in  that  of  a 
street  or  a  market,  since  the  very  notoriety  and  im- 
portance of  the  alteration  would  serve  to  apprise  all 
men  of  the  circumstance.  But  a  century  and  a  half 
have  confirmed  the  present  title;  and  while  the  city 
of  the  white  rose  has  been  mouldering  in  provincial 
quiet,  her  western  god-child  has  been  growing  into 
an  importance  that  is  likely  to  carry  Uie  name  to 
that  distant  period  when  the  struggles  of  the  adverse 
factions  shall  be  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  time,  or  be 
siatter  of  vague  and  remote  history. 
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A  nation  as  commercial  and  active  as  this,  has 
only  iairly  to  elect  the  position  of  its  favourite  mart 
to  put  it  on  a  level  with  the  chief  places  of  the  earth. 
LfOndon  and  Paris,  Vienna,  Rome,  Carthage,  and, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  Peldn  and  Nankin,  can  refer 
the  causes  of  their  greatness  to  little  beside  accident 
or  caprice.  The  same  might  be  said  of  hundreds 
more  of  the  principal  places  of  antiquity,  or  of  our 
own  times.  But  it  is  only  necessanr  to  sit  down 
with  a  minute  map  of  the  country  before  you,  to 
peraeive,  at  a  dance,  that  Nature  herself  has  intend- 
ed the  island  of  Manhattan  for  the  site  of  one  of  the 
greatest  commercial  towns  in  the  world.  The  spirit 
of  its  possessors  is  not  likely  to  balk  this  intention  , 
and  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  the  agents,  both  phys- 
ical and  moral,  are  in  the  happiest  possible  unison 
to  accomplish  the  mighty  plan.  Although  all  de- 
scription must  fail  to  eive  a  clear  idea  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  position,  yet,  as  your  imagination 
may  be  somewhat  aided  by  one  as  imperfect  as  that 
must  necessarily  be  which  comes  from  my  jpen,  it 
shall  be  attempted  after  my  own  desultory  and  irreg- 
ular manner. 

You  must  have  obtained,  through  my  letters,  some 
general  impression  concerning  the  two  great  bays 
which  lie  between  New-Yoric  and  the  ocean.  The 
former,  you  will  recollect,  is  known  by  the  name  of 
^^Raritan,^^  and  the  latter  forms  what  is  properly 
called  the  ^  Harbour.^*  Raritan  Bay  is  an  extensive 
roadstead,  abounding  with  situations  where  vessels 
may  be  partially  protected  from  every  wind  that 
blows.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  open  to  the  sea  on  the 
east ;  but,  by  the  aid  of  the  low  sandy  cape  I  have 
mentioned,  shelter  can  be  had  in  it  against  the  hea- 
viest gales  from  that  quarter,  as  it  may  also  be  found 
in  some  one  of  its  many  anchoring  grounds,  against 
Ae  wind  from  every  other  point  of  the  compass 
The  harbour  is  still  more  secure  ^  a  vessel  being  e» 
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tire^  land-locked,  when  anchored  a  mile  or  two 
within  the  Narrows.  Here  then  are  space  and 
security  united  to  an  extraordinary  degree ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  well-defined  reefs,  there  is 
scarcely  a  rock  in  the  whole  port  to  endanger  a  ship, 
or  even  to  injure  a  cable.  But  tiie  true  basins  for  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  frei^ts,  and  for  the  repairs 
and  construction  of  vessels,  are  in  the  Hudson  nver, 
and  in  that  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  which  connects 
the  paters  of  the  bay  with  those  of  the  sound.  The 
latter  is  most  occupied  at  present  by  the  ships  en* 
gaged  in  foreign  conmierce.  This  strait  is  near  half- 
a-mile  in  width,  has  abundance  of  water  for  any 
thing  that  floats,  and  possesses  a  moderately  swift, 
and  a  suiSciently  accurate  current.  From  the  point 
of  its  junctiod  with  the  bay,  to  an  island,  which,  by 
narrowing  its  boundaries,  increases  the  velocity  of 
its  tides  too  much  for  the  convenience  of  handling 
ships  at  wharfs,  the  distance  cannot  be  a  great  deal 
less  than  five  miles.  The  wharfs  on  Manhattan  Island 
already  extend  more  than  three  of  these  miles.  On 
the  opposite  shore  (Long  Island)  there  is  also  a  long 
range  of  quays.  In  the  Hudson,  it  is  impossible  to 
fix  limits  to  the  facilities  for  commerce.  As  the  river 
is  a  mile  in  width,  and  possesses  great  depth,  it  is 
plain  that  docks  or  whans  may  be  extended  as  far 
as  the  necessities  of  the  place  shall  ever  require. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  a  heavy  draught  of  water 
about  a  hundred  miles,  and  for  sloops  and  lighter 
craft  some  fifty  or  sixty  more. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  formation  of 
massive,  permanent  quays  in  the  harbour  of  New- 
York.  Wood  is  still  too  cheap,  and  labour  too  dear, 
for  so  heavy  an  investment  of  capital.  All  the  wharfs 
of  New-York  are  of  very  simple  constructicn.  A 
frame-work  of  hewn  loes  is  filled  with  loose  stone, 
and  covered  with  a  surface  of  trodden  earth.  This 
species  of  quay,  if  durabiUty  be  put  out  of  the  quea- 
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lion,  18  pertiaps  the  best  in  the  world.  The  theory 
that  wood  subject  to  the  action  of  tides  in  salt  water 
maj  become  the  origin  of  disease,  is,  like  a  thoiH 
■and  other  theories,  much  easier  advanced  than 
aopported.  It  is  very  true  diat  the  yellow  fever  has 
often  existed  in  the  immediate  vicmity  of  some  of 
these  wharfs ;  but  it  is  quite  as  true  that  there  are 
miles  of  similarl j  constructed  quajs,  in  precisely  the 
same  climate,  where  it  has  never  existed  at  all.  The 
Americans  appear  to  trouble  themselves  veryjittle 
on  this  point,  for  they  are  daily  constructing  great 
ranges  of  these  wooden  piers,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  their  trade,  while  the  whole 
of  the  seven  miles  of  water  which  fronts  the  city,  is 
lined  with  similar  constructions,  if  we  except  the 
public  mall,  called  **  the  Battery ,^^  which  is  protected 
nt>m  the  waves  of  ttie  bay  by  a  wall  of  stone. 

The  yellow  fever  is  certainly  the  only  drawback 
on  the  otherwise  unrivalled  commercial  position  oi 
New- Yoric ;  but  ttie  hazard  of  this  disease  is  greatly 
magnified  in  Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place 
appear  to  have  but  little  dread  on  the  subject,  and 
past  experience  would  seem,  in  a  ereat  measure,  to 
justify  their  indifference*  So  &r  as  1  can  learn,  there 
never  have  been  but  three  or  four  summers  when  that 
fiital  malady  has  committed  any  very  serious  ravages 
in  this  latitude.  These  seasons  occurred  at  the  close 
of  the  last,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  Since  the  year  1804,  there  have  been  but 
two  autumns  when  the  yellow  fever  has  existed  to 
any  dangerous  degree  in  New- York,  and  neither  of 
them  proved  very  fiital,  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
arrangements  of  the  city  were  excessively  inconve- 
nienced by  its  appearance.  I  believe  it  is  admitted 
by  scientinc  men,  that  this  dangerous  malady,  though 
it  is  always  characterized  by  certain  infallible  symp- 
foms,  often  exhibits  itself  under  forms  so  very  much 
modified  as  to  render  different  treatments  necessary 
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.11  diflfer^it  seasons.  The  fevera  of  1819  and  of  1 822 
n  New-Yoric,  were  accompanied  by  circumstances 
so  singular  as  to  deserve  a  particular  place  in  this 
letter. 

The  wharfs  of  New-Yoric  form  a  succession  of  little 
basins,  which  are  sometimes  large  enough  to  admit 
thirty  or  forty  sail,  though  often  much  smaUer.  These 
irregular  docks  have  obtained  the  name  of  ^^  slips.* 
One  of  the  former  was  shown  me  that  was  particu* 
larly  foul  and  offensive.  Around  this  slip,  at  the  close 
of  me  hot  weather  in  1819,  the  yellow  fever  made  its 
appearance.  A  few  individuals  became  its  victims  be« 
fore  the  existence  of  the  danger  was  fully  established. 
The  city  authorities  took  prompt  and  happy  meas- 
ures for  its  suppression.  The  question  of  contagion 
or  of  non-contagion  had  long  been  hotly  contested 
among  the  medical  men,  and  a  sort  of  middle  course, 
between  the  precautions  inculcated  by  the  two 
theories,  had  begun  to  be  practised.  So  soon  as  it 
was  found  how  far  the  disease  extended,  (and  its 
limits  were  inconceivably  small,)  the  inhabitants  were 
all  removed,  and  the  streets  were  fenced,  in  oWer 
to  prevent  access  to  what  was  proclaimed  by  au- 
thority to  be  "  the  infected  district'^  The  sick  were 
conveyed  into  other  quarters  of  the  town,  or  to  the 
country,  some  dying  and  others  recovering.  When 
the  removal  was  made  in  time,  or  when  the  disease 
did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  the  patient 
had  experienced  the  benefit  of  pure  air,  the  malady 
was  generally  more  mild,  though  still  often  fatal.  No 
one  took  the  disease  by  contagion,  it  being  affirmed 
that  every  case  that  occurred  could  be  distinctly 
traced  to  "  the  infected  district."  The  taint,  cor- 
ruption, or  animalculae  in  the  air,  whichever  the 
cause  of  the  malady  might  be,  gradually  spread,  until 
it  was  found  necessary  to  extend  the  limits  of  "  the 
infected  district"  in  every  direction.  I  am  told  that 
thousands  remained  in  their  dwellings,  within  mus* 
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ket-shot  of  this  spot  dedicated  to  deatii,  perfectly 
satisfied  that  the  enemy  could  make  no  inroads  on 
their  security  without  giving  notice  of  his  approach 
through  some  of  those  who  dwelt  nearest  to  the  pro* 
scribed  region.  As  the  latter,  however,  acted  as  a 
sort  of  fonom  hope,  a  very  respectable  space  was 
left  around  the  fences,  and,  in  one  or  two  instances, 
especially  in  1822,  the  disease,  for  want  of  nearer 
subjects,  surprised  a  few  who  believed  tiiemselves 
sufficiently  removed  from  its  ravages.  In  neither 
year,  however,  did  a  case  occur  that  could  not  be 
distinctly  traced  to  ^  the  infected  district,^^  or  to  a 
space  that  does  not  exceed  one  thirtieth  part  of  the 
surface  of  the  whole  city.  The  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease was  exceedingly  slow,  extending  in  a  circle 
around  the  point  whence  it  appeared  to  emanate.  I 
heard  several  curious  and  well  authenticated  cir- 
cumstances, that  serve  to  confirm  these  facts,  one  of 
which  I  will  relate. 

A  lady  of  fortune  had  retired  to  the  country  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  fever.  The  house  she  left, 
sto<kl  a  few  hundred  feet  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
^  infected  district^^  Her  son  had  occasion  to  visit 
tiiis  dwelling,  which  he  did  without  scruple,  since 
the  guardians  of  the  city  were  thouriit  to  be  on  the 
alert,  and  hundreds  were  still  residing  between  the 
house  and  the  known  hmits  of  the  disease.  On  the 
return  of  the  young  gentleman  to  the  country  he  was 
seized  with  the  fever,  but  happily  recovered.  The 
fortune  and  connexions  of  the  youth  gave  notoriety 
to  his  case,  and  the  fences  were  removed  under  the 
impression  that  the  danger  was  spreading.    After  his 

recoveiy,  however,  Mr. acknowledged  that,  led 

by  his  curiosity,  he  had  gone  to  the  fence  the  day  he 
was  in  town,  where  he  stood  for  some  time  contem- 
plating the  solitude  of  the  deserted  streets.  My  in« 
mmant,  who  could  be  a  little  waggish  even  on  this 
ipnare  sobject,  added,  that  some  pretended  that  the 
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enriosi^  of  the  young  gentleman  was  so  strong  as  to 
induce  him  to  thrust  his  head  through  an  opening  in 
the  fence»  He,  however,  gave  credit  to  the  story  in 
its  substance. 

The  malady  rarel;^  appears  before  the  last  of 
August,  and  has  invariably  disappeared  with  the  first 
frosts,  which  are  commonly  felt  here  in  October. 
The  fever  of  1 822  caused  much  less  alarm  than  that 
of  1819,  though  the  infected  district  was  far  more 
extensive,  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  city  that  was 
supposed  to  be  more  healtny.  But  experience  had 
shown  that  the  disorder  hais  its  limits,  and  that  its 
march  is  slow  and  easily  avoided.  The  merchants 
estimate  the  danger  of  the  fever  in  this  chmate  at  a 
Tery  low  rate ;  and,  periiaps,  like  the  plague,  or  those 
fittal  diseases  which  have  ravaged  London,  and  other 
towns  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  it  will  soon  cease  to 
create  uneasiness  at  all. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  glean  all  the  interesting 
facts  in  my  power  concerning  this  disease,  from  men 
of  intelligence,  who  have  not,  like  the  physicians, 
enlisted  themselves  in  favour  of  one  or  the  other  of 
the  conflicting  theories  of  contagion  or  non-contagion, 
importation  or  non-importation.  It  appears  to  be 
admitted  all  round,  that  the  disorder  cannot  be  con- 
tracted in  a  pure  atmosphere.  If  the  circumstances 
I  have  heard  be  true,  and  from  the  authority  I  can- 
not doubt  their  being  so,  it  seems  also  to  be  a  nearly 
inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  disease  is  never  gen- 
erated in  this  climate.  This,  however,  is  a  knotty 
point,  and  one  that  covers  much  of  the  grounds  of 
disagreement  That  a  certain  degree  and  concen- 
tration of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  appearance  of  the 
yellow  fever,  is  a  fact  very  generally  admitted.  There 
IS  a  common  opinion  that  it  has  never  been  known 
in  New-York,  except  in  summers  when  the  tlier- 
mometer  has  stood  something  above  80  for  a  given 
number  of  days  in  succession.   And  yet  tlie  tejiipera 
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Care  is  often  as  hieh^  and  for  similar  periods,  without 
the  appearance  of  the  fever.  The  seeds  of  the  dis- 
ease are  undoubtedly  imported^  whether  it  is  ever 
generated  here  or  not ;  for  it  has  often  happened  that 
bourers  who  have  been  employed  in  vessels  from 
the  West  Indies,  after  the  crews  had  left  tliem,  have 
sickened  and  died.  These  cases  must  have  arisen 
from  a  contaminated  air,  and  not  from  strict  conta- 
gion. Indeed  there  is  scarce  a  summer  in  which 
some  case  of  the  fever  does  not  occur  at  the  I.«az- 
aretto,  through  vessels  from  the  West  Indies,  or  the 
more  southern  points  of  the  United  States.  That 
the  disorder  does  not  extend  itself  is  imputed  to  the 
pureness  of  the  atmosphere  at  the  time  being.  In  a 
question  in  which  important  facts  are  liable  to  so 
much  qualification,  «t  is  necessar}',  however,  to  admit 
their  inferences  with  great  caution.  So  much  must 
depend,  for  instance,  on  the  particular  state  of  the 
system  of  the  individual,  tliat  each  case  ^'ems  to  re- 
quire a  close  examination  before  any  very  conclusive 
reasoning  can  be  grounded  on  its  circumstances. 
One  of  the  theories  of  the  disorder,  as  you  probably 
know,  assumes  that  it  is  no  more  than  a  high  bilious 
fever  exhibited  under  a  peculiarly  malignant  fonn. 
All  this  may  be  ver)'  true,  and  vet  the  agent  to  pro- 
duce that  malignity,  may  exisit  m  the  atmosphere  in 
such  a  condition  as  to  render  it  capable  of  transport- 
ation, and  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  expansion.  There 
is  a  vulgar  opinion  that  certain  vicious  animalcuke 
are  generated  in  the  warmer  climates,  and  when  con- 
veyed to  this  latitude,  if  they  meet  with  a  genial 
temperature,  they  thrive  and  propagate  (heir  species 
like  other  |>eople,  until  crowing  bold  with  their  num- 
bers they  wander  ahnmd,  are  inhaletl,  and  continue 
to  poison  (he  sprinpt  o(  human  existence,  until  a  day 
of  retribution  arrives  in  (lie  destroying  influence  ol 
a  sharp  frost.  It  is  certain  that  the  inhabitants  of 
New- York,  who  would  have  considered  tlieir  lives 
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m  jeopardj  by  enteriDg  their  dwdling?  one  day,  take 
peaceable  possession  of  them  the  morning  after  a 
wholesome  frost,  with  entire  impunity.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  much  of  the  embarrassment  under  which 
this  subject  labours,  is  produced  by  the  near  resem- 
blance between  the  fever  which  is  certainly  imported, 
and  that  which  sometimes  originates  in  the  climate ; 
thou^  the  latter,  perhaps,  is  limited  to  th<»e  cases 
in  which  the  patient  has  a  strong  predisposition  to 
the  malady.  After  all,  the  most  exaggerated  notions 
prevail  in  Europe  concerning  the  danger  of  the  dis- 
ease in  this  latitude.  Nine-tenths  of  die  space  cov- 
ered by  this  city  never  had  an  original  case  of  yellow 
fever  in  it,  and  its  appearance  at  all  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Indeed,  I  anci  led  to  believe  that  New- York, 
owing  to  its  fine  situation,  is  on  the  whole  more 
healthy  than  most  large  towns.  It  has  also  been 
told  to  me,  tlmt  the  deaths  by  consumption,  as  re- 
ported, are  probably  greatly  magnified  beyond  the 
truth,  since  the  family  physician  or  friend  of'^one  who 
has  died,  for  instance,  by  excessive  use  of  ardent 
liquors,  would  not  be  apt  to  tell  the  disreputable 
truth,  especially  as  it  is  not  exacted  under  the  obli- 
gations of  an  oath.  Though  I  have  as  yet  seen  no 
reason  to  believe  that  intemperance,  particularly 
among  the  native  Americans,  abounds  here  more  than 
in  other  countries,  yet  I  can  readily  believe  it  is  very 
fatal  in  it«  consequences  in  a  latitude  where  the  tem- 
perature is  so  high  in  summer.  There  are  certainly 
disorders  that  are  more  or  less  incidental  to  the  cli- 
mate, but  there  are  many  others  of  a  pernicious  char- 
acter, that  are  either  relatively  innocent,  or  utterly 
unknown.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  compared 
with  the  amount  of  the  whole  population,  a  far  greater 
number  than  usual  of  the  inhabit^ts  of  this  city  are 
of  that  reckless  and  adventurous  class  thai  r^ard 
indukence  more  than  life,  and  how  easy  it  is  to  pro- 
core  mdulgence  here,  1  think  it  will  be  found  by  the 
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official  reports,  that  the  citj  of  New-York  may  claim 
a  high  place  among  the  most  salubrious  ports  of  the 
world.  This  impression  will  be  increased,  when  one 
recalb  how  Uttle  has  as  yet  been  done  towards  ob- 
taining wholesome  water,  or  to  cany  off  the  impuri- 
ties of  the  place  by  means  of  drains.  Still,  as  it  is, 
New-Yoric  is  far  from  beine  a  dirty  town.  It  has 
certainly  de^nerated  from  £at  wholesome  and  un- 
tiring cleanhness  which  it  may  be  supposed  to  have 
inherited  from  its  6r8t  possessors.  The  houses  are 
no  longer  scrubbed  externally,  nor  is  it  required  to 
leave  one*s  slippers  at  its  eates,  lest  the  dust  of  the 
roiCds  should  sully  the  bri^tness  of  glazed  tiles  and 
glaring  bricks.  But  Paris  is  foul  indeed,  and  London, 
in  its  more  crowded  parts,  far  from  being  cleanly, 
compared  to  New-Yoric.  And  yet  the  commercial 
emporium  of  this  nation  bears  no  goodly  reputation 
in  this  particular,  among  the  Amencans  themselves. 
Her  sister  cities  are  said  to  be  far  more  lovely,  and 
the  filth  of  the  town  b  a  subject  of  daily  moanmgs  in 
its  own  journals. 

But  admitting  the  evil  in  its  fullest  extent,  it  is  but 
a  trifling  blot  on  the  otherwise  high  pretensions  of 
the  place.  Time,  and  a  better  regulated  police,  will 
serve  to  remedy  much  greater  evils  than  this.  In 
order  to  view  the  city  in  its  proper  light,  it  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  wim  uiose  circumstances 
which  are  fast  giving  to  it  the  character  of  the  great 
mart  of  the  western  hemisphere. 

By  referring  to  the  description  already  given,  you 
will  find  that  New-Yoric  possesses  the  advantages  of 
a  capacious  and  excellent  roadstead,  a  vast  haroour, 
mn  unusually  extensive  natural  basin,  with  two  out- 
lets to  the  sea,  and  a  river  that,  in  itself,  might  con- 
tain all  the  shippinig  of  the  earth.  By  means  of  the 
Sound,  and  its  tributary  waters,  it  has  the  closest 
Gonnezion  with  the  adjoining  State  of  Connecticut; 
and,  throui^  the  ijacent  baya,  small  vessels  penetrata 
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in  almost  eveiy  direction  into  that  of  New-Jersey. 
These  are  the  channels  by  which  the  town  receives 
Its  ordinary  daily  supplies.  Cadwallader  pointed 
out  on  the  map  seven  considerable  navigable  rivers, 
exclusive  of  the  noble  Hudson,  and  a  vast  number 
of  inlets,  creeks,  and  bays,  all  of  which  were  within 
a  hundred  miles  of  this  place,  and  with  which  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse  is  held  by  means  of  sloops, 
or  steam-boats.  Still  these  are  no  more  than  the 
minor  and  more  familiar  advantages  of  New-York, 
which,  however  they  may  contribute  to  her  con- 
venience, become  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  more  important  sources  of  her  prosperity.  It  is 
true  that  in  these  little  conveniences,  Nature  haft 
done  the  work  that  man  would  probably  have  to 
perform  a  century  hence,  and  thereby  is  the  growth 
of  the  town  greaUy  facilitated,  but  the  true  springs 
of  its  future  grandeur  must  be  described  on  a  far 
more  mamificent  scale. 

New- York  stands  central  between  the  commerce 
of  the  north  and  that  of  the  south.  It  is  the  first 
practicable  port,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  after  you 

![uit  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake,  going  northward, 
t  Ues  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  coast,  and  where 
the  courses  to  Europe,  to  the  West  Indies,  or  to  the 
Southern  Atlantic,  can  be  made  direct.  The  ship 
from  Virginia,  or  Louisiana,  conmionly  passes  within 
a  day's  sail  of  New- York,  on  its  way  to  Europe,  and 
the  coaster  from  Boston  frequently  stops  at  the 
wharfs  of  this  city  to  deposit  part  of  its  freight  before 
proceeding  further  south. 

Now,  one  so  conversant  with  the  world  as  yourself, 
need  not  be  reminded  that  in  every  great  commercial 
community  there  is  a  tendency  to  create  a  common 
mart,  where  exchanges  can  be  regulated,  loans  efiect- 
ed,  cargoes  vended  m  gross,  and  all  other  things  con- 
nected with  trade,  tra^acted  on  a  scale  cominea* 
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surate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involved  in* 
its  pursuits.  The  natural  advantages  of  New-Yoric 
had  indicated  this  port  to  the  Americans  for  that 
spot,  immediately  after  the  restoration  of  the  peace 
in  1783.  Previously  to  that  period,  the  whole  pro- 
ceedings of  the  colonies  were  more  or  less  influenced 
bj  the  policy  of  the  mother  country.  But  for  a  loi^ 
time  after  ttie  independence  of  the  States  was  ac 
knowledged,  the  possessors  of  the  island  of  Manhat- 
tan had  to  contend  for  supremacy  against  a  powerful 
rivalry.  Philadelphia,  distant  less  than  a  hundred 
miles,  was  not  only  more  wealthy  and  more  populous 
but  for  many  years  it  enioyed  the  iclat  and  advantage 
of  being  the  capital  of  the  Union.  Boston  and  Balti- 
more are  both  seaports  of  extensive  connexions,  and 
of  great  and  enlightened  enterprise.  Against  this 
serious  competition,  however.  New- York  struggled 
with  success ;  gradually  obtaining  the  superiority  in 
tonnage  and  inhabitants,  until  within  a  few  years, 
when  opposition  silently  yielded  to  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  those  towns  which  had  so  long  been 
rivals  became  auxiliaries  to  her  aggrandizement  All 
ttiis  is  perfectly  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  though 
1  find  that  a  lingering  of  the  ancient  jealousy  still 
tempts  many  of  the  merchants  of  the  other  towns  to 
ascribe  the  ascendancy  of  New-Yoric  to  any  cause 
but  the  right  one.  Amon^  other  things,  the  establish- 
ment of  those  numerous  lines  of  packets,  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  a  previous  letter,  is  thought  to  have 
bad  an  influence  on  her  progress.  It  appears  to  me 
that  this  is  mbtaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  If  I 
am  riditly  informed,  the  merchant  of  Boston  already 
BOids  nis  ship  here  for  frei^t ;  frequently  sells  his 
caigo  under  tne  hammer  of  the  New- York  auctioneer 
to  Us  own  nei^bour,  and  buys  a  new  one  to  send  to 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  without  seeing^ 
fipooi  the  commencement  of  the  year  to  its  close,  the 
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vessel  which  is  the  instrument  of  transporting  his 
wealth  to  the  various  quarters  of  the  world.  Phila- 
delphians  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  who  are  said 
to  be  employed  in  pursuits  of  the  same  nature.  The 
whole  mystery  of  these  transactions  rests  on  a  prii^ 
ciple  that  is  within  the  compass  of  any  man^s  under- 
standing. Though  articles  can  be  and  are  sometimes 
▼ended  by  itinerants  in  its  streets,  the  material  wants 
of  every  great  town  are  supplied  in  the  common 
market-place.  It  is  easier  to  nnd  a  purchaser  where 
much  than  where  little  is  sold,  and  it  is  precisely  foi 
the  reason  that  prices  take  a  wider  range  in  an  ex* 
tensive  than  in  a  limited  market,  that  men  congre- 
^te  there  to  feed  their  wants  or  to  glut  their  avarice. 
That  New- York  must,  in  the  absence  of  any  coun- 
teracting moral  causes,  at  some  day  have  become 
this  chosen  mart  of  American  conmiercc,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  by  its  natural  advantages ;  and  that 
the  hour  of  this  supremacy  has  arrived  is,  I  think, 
apparent  by  the  facts  which  I  have  mentioned,  sup- 
ported as  they  are  by  the  strong  corroborating  cir- 
cumstance, that  hundreds  are  now  daily  quitting  the 
other  towns  to  resort  to  this. 

The  consequences  of  its  rapid  growth,  and  the 
extraordinary  medley  of  which  its  population  is 
composed,  serve  to  give  something  of  a  peculiar 
character  to  New- York.  Cadwallader  tells  me  that, 
with  perhaps  the  exception  of  New-Orleans,  it  is  the 
only  city  in  the  Union  that  has  not  the  air  of  a  pro- 
vincial town.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  found  in  it 
such  a  melange  of  customs,  nations,  society,  and 
manners,  all  tempered,  without  being  destroyed,  by 
the  institutions  and  opinions  of  the  country,  tnat  I 
despair  of  conveying  a  correct  idea  of  either  by  de- 
scnption.  We  shall  have  more  definite  data  in  speak- 
ing of  its  unprecedented  growth. 

In  1756,  the  city  of  New-York  contained  13,000 
fouls;  in  1790,  33,000;  in  1800,  60,000;  in  181Q, 
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96,000;  in  1830,  123,000;  and,  in  1835,  166,000.^ 
The  latter  enumeration  is  exclusive  of  Brooklyn,  a 
flourishing  village  which  has  arisen  within  the  last 
half  dozen  years  from  next  to  nothing;  which, 
firom  its  position  and  connexion  with  the  city,  is  in 
truth  no  more  than  a  suburb  differently  governed ; 
and  which  in  itself  contains  about  10,000  souls. 

By  the  foregoine  statement,  you  will  see  that, 
while  the  growth  of  New- York  has  been  rather  r^- 
ular  than  otherwise,  its  population  has  doubled  with- 
in the  last  thirty-five  years  nearly  at  the  rate  of  once 
in  fifteen  years.  Between  1790  and  1800,  the  com- 
parative increase  was  the  greatest  This  was  prob- 
ably owing  to  the  &ct  that  it  was  the  moment  when 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  world  gave  an  extraor- 
dinary impulse  to  the  American  commerce.  Between 
1800  and  1830,  were  felt  the  effects  of  a  hi^y 
thriving  trade,  the  re-action  of  embaigoes,  non-inter- 
course and  war,  and  the  relative  stagnation  attendant 
on  the  return  of  business  to  its  more  natural  chan- 
nels. The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  last  five 
years,  during  a  period  of  ordinary  commerce,  is,  1 
think,  to  be  imputed  to  the  accessions  obtained  by 
the  silent  acquiescence  of  her  rivals  in  the  fiiture 
supremacy  of  this  town  as  the  great  mart  of  the  na- 
tion. To  what  hei^t,  or  how  lon^  this  latter  cause 
may  serve  to  push  the  accumulation  of  New- York 
beyond  what  would  be  its  natural  ^wth,  exceeds 
ffiy  ability  to  estimate.  Though  it  may  receive 
checks  from  the  varietv  of  causes  which  affect  all 
prosperity,  it  will  probably  be  some  years  before  the 
mfluence  of  this  revolution  in  opinion  shall  entirely 
cease ;  after  which  period,  the  growth  of  the  city 
must  be  more  regular,  though  always  in  proportion 
to  tfie  infant  vigour  of  the  whole  country. 


*  U  if  toppofid  lo  eoatain  about  90(MX)0  at  Um  prtMiit  moBMBL 
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It  18  a  carious  calculation,  and  one  in  which  tha 
Americans  very  naturally  love  to  indulge,  to  estimate 
file  importance  of  this  place  at  no  yeiy  distant  day. 
If  the  rate  of  increase  for  tihe  last  thurty-fiye  yean 
(or  the  whole  period  when  tihe  present  institutions 
of  the  country  nave  had  an  influence  on  its  advance- 
ment) ia  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  for  the  future,  the 
city  of  New- York  will  contain  about  900,000  souk 
in  the  year  1860.  Prodigious  as  this  estimate  may 
at  first  seem,  it  can  be  supported  by  aiguments  of  a 
w^ht  and  truth  of  which  you  are  most  probably 
ignorant.  Notwithstanding  me  buoyant  character  of 
this  nation's  prosperi^,  and  the  well-known  fact  fliat 
the  growth  of  towns  is  by  no  means  subject  to  fiie 
same  general  laws*  as  that  of  countries,  were  it  not 
for  one  circumstance,  I  should  scarcely  presume  to 
hazard  a  calculation  which  wears  tihe  air  of  extrava- 
gance by  its  very  amount,  since,  by  merely  adding 
another  fifteen  years,  you  have  the  largest  town  in 
Christendom  as  ihe  reward  of  your  addition.  But, 
in  point  of  fact,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  pro- 
gress of  things  in  this  extraordinary  country,  some- 
thing like  that  which  elsewhere  mi^t  be  termed  ex- 
travagance of  anticipation  becomes  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Althou^  the  ideas  of  my  companion  are 
reasonably  regulated  by  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  the  eastern  hemisphere,  I  confess  I  have  been 
startled  with  the  entire  gravity  with  which  be  some- 
times speaks  of  the  power  of  the  United  States ; 
not  as  an  event  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  future  ages, 
but  as  a  thing  that  would  be  operative  in  the  time  ot 
our  own  children,  dear  Baron,  had  not  our  egotistical 
habits  left  us  without  the  hope  of  living  in  those 
who  come  after  us.  But  when  he  paused  this  morn- 
ing in  our  promenade  through  the  Broadway,  a  noble 
street  that  runs  for  two  miles  through  the  heart  of 
the  place,  and  pointed  out  the  limits  of  the  city,  as 
he  himself  had  known  them  in  his  boyhood,  and  then 
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{|i«  W  ^^  ^/^MrOttttiog  opinioDS,  that  to  me  had  just 

'('tK^  gircuittitaDce  to  which  this  town  is  to  be  in- 
^l^lHuii  IM  wMt  of  its  future  greatness,  is  the  im* 
nit^iwc  ttini  unprecedented  range  of  interior  which, 
)^  a  bold  and  noble  effort  of  policy,  has  recently 
b«<^  ttHMfe  tributary  to  its  interests.  By  examining 
llie  map  of  the  United  States,  you  can  easily  make 
youjraeU  waiter  of  all  the  facts  necessary  to  a  perfect 
ujidjerstanding  of  what  I  mean.  The  river  Hudson 
nuM  uorthwurd  from  New-Yoric  for  the  distance  of 
about  two  hundred  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  large 
•loops  to  Waterford,  a  place  that  is  situated  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mohawk  with  the  former  river,  and 
at  a  distance  a  little  exceeding  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  this  city.  Sixt^  miles  further  north  brings 
one  to  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain,  which  separates 
Vermont  fix>m  New-Yoric,  and  communicates  with 
the  St.  Lawrence  by  means  of  a  navigable  outlet 
By  following  the  route  of  the  Mohawk  westward, 
you  pass  directly  through  the  heart  of  this  flourishing 
state,  until  you  reach  a  place  called  Rome,  whence 
the  country  to  Lake  Erie  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
practicable  for  water  communication.  Once  in  Lake 
Erie,  it  is  possible  to  extend  a  domestic  trade,  by 
means  of  those  little  inland,  fresh-water  seas,  through 
a  fertile  and  rapidly  growing  countiy,  for  a  distance 
of  near  or  quite  fifteen  hundred  miles  further.  As 
if  this  were  not  enou^.  Nature  has  placed  the  head 
waters  of  the  Mississippi  so  near  the  navigable  tribu- 
taries of  the  lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Erie,  that 
there  is  nothing  visionary  in  predicting  that  artificial 
communication  will  soon  bring  them  into  absolute 
contact 
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It  i»  a  matter  of  dbpute  with  wIkmii  the  bold  idea 
of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  lakes  with  those  of 
the  Hudson  originated.  The  fisict  will  probably  never 
be  known,  since  the  thou^ts  of  one  may  hare  been 
quickened  by  those  of  another,  the  speculations  of 
each  successor  enlai^ine  on  those  of  nim  who  went 
before,  until  the  plaint  of  some  Indian  that  nature  had 
denied  a  passage  to  his  canoe  from  the  Mohawk  into 
a  stream  of  the  lesser  lakes,  has  probably  ^ven  birth 
to  them  alL  But  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
individual,  who,  in  a  government  so  particularly  cau- 
tious of  its  expenditures,  has  dared  to  stake  his  po- 
litical fortunes  on  the  success  of  the  hazardous  under- 
taking. Mr.  Clinton,  the  present  Governor  of  this 
State,  is  the  only  hi^ly  responsible  political  man  who 
can  justly  lay  claim  to  be  the  parent  of  the  project. 
For  many  years,  I  am  told,  he  was  persecuted  as  a 
visionary  projector,  and  it  was  clear  that  his  down- 
&11  was  to  be  the  penalty  of  failure ;  though  now  that 
success  is  certain,  or  rather  realized,  there  are  hun- 
dreds ready  to  depreciate  his  merits,  and  not  a  few 
willing  to  share  in  all  his  honours.  But  these  are  no 
more  than  the  detractions  which  are  known  every 
where  to  sully  the  brightness  of  a  new  reputation. 
Time  will  remove  them  all,  since  posterity  never 
fails  to  restore  with  interest  that  portion  of  fame 
which  is  temporarily  abstracted  by  the  envy  or  the 
hostility  of  contemporaries. 

The  plan  has  been  to  reject  the  use  of  all  the 
rivers,  except  as  feeders,  and  to  make  two  canals, 
one  from  the  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  other  from 
the  Lake  Erie,  which  were  to  meet  at  the  junction 
of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Hudson,  whence  diey  are  to 
proceed  to  Albany,  and  issue  into  the  latter  river. 
The  former  of  these  canals  is  about  sixty  miles  in 
length,  and  the  other  three  hundred  and  fifty.    The 
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little  bricks,  their  gables  to  ibe  street,  and  tixMe  stept 
OD  their  battlement  walls,  which  your  countrymen  are 
said  to  have  invented,  in  order  to  ascend  to  regulate 
the  iron  weathercocks  at  every  variation  of  the  fickle 
winds. 

Although  poverty  has  no  permanent  abode,  yet 
New- Yore  has  its  distinct  quarters.  I  think  they  are 
sufficiently  known  and  understood.  Commerce  is 
gradually  taking  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  island,  though  ibe  bay,  the  battery, 
and  the  charming  Broadway,  still  cause  many  of  the 
affluent  to  depart  with  reluctance.  The  fashion  of 
the  place  is  gradually  collecting  on  the  highest  and 
healthiest  point  of  land,  where  its  votaries  may  be 
equally  removed  from  the  bustle  of  the  two  rivers 
(for  the  strait  is  strangely  enough  called  a  river), 
while  other  portions  are  devoted  to  ihe  labouring 
classes,  manufacturers,  and  the  thousand  pursuits  of  a 
seaport 

In  outward  appearance,  New-Yoric,  but  for  two 
things,  would  resemble  a  part  of  London  that  should 
include  fair  proportions  of  Westminster  (without  the 
great  houses  and  recent  improvements),  the  city,  and 
Wapping.  The  points  of  difference  are  owing  to  the 
fret  that,  probably  without  an  exception,  the  exterior 
of  all  the  houses  are  painted,  and  that  there  is  scarce 
a  street  in  the  place  which  is  not  more  or  less  lined 
with  trees.  The  former  fashion,  unquestionably  de- 
rived from  your  countrymen,  gives  the  town  a  lively 
and  cheerful  air,  for  which  I  was  a  long  time  puzzled 
to  account  At  first  I  imputed  it  to  the  brightness  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  differs  but  little  from  that  of 
Italy ;  and  then  I  thought  it  might  be  owing  to  the 
general  animation  and  life  that  pervaded  all  me  prin- 
cipal streets.  Cadwallader  explained  the  causes,  and 
aoded,  that  the  custom  was  nearly  peculiar  (with  the 
•szception  of  wooden  building)  to  the  towns  in  die 
•ndent  colony  of  the  United  rrovinces.    The  com 
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mou  practice  is  to  deepen  the  colour  of  the  bricks  by  a 
red  paint,  and  then  to  interline  them  with  white ;  a 
fiishion,  that  scarcely  alters  their  original  appearance, 
except  by  imparting  a  neatness  and  freshness  that  are 
exceedingly  pleasant  But,  in  mimy  instances,  I  saw 
dwellings  of  a  hvely  cream  colour;  and  there  are  also 
several  varieties  of  stone  that  seem  to  be  getting  much 
in  use  latterly. 

The  principal  edifice  is  ttie  City  Hall,  a  building  in 
which  the  courts  are  held,  the  city  authorities  assem- 
ble, and  the  public  offices  arc  kept.  This  building  is 
oddly  enou^  composed  of  two  sorts  of  stone,  which 
impairs  its  simplicity,  and  gives  it  a  patched  and  party- 
coloured  appearance.  Neither  is  its  facade  in  good 
taste,  being  too  much  in  detail,  a  &ult  the  ancients 
were  not  fond  of  committing.  Notwithstanding  these 
glaring  defects,  by  aid  of  its  material,  a  clear  white 
marble,  and  the  admirable  atmosphere,  it  at  first 
strikes  one  more  agreeably  than  many  a  better  edifice. 
Its  rear  is  of  a  deep  red,  dullish  freestone,  and  in  a  far 
better  taste.  It  is  not  unlike  die  facadt  of  the  HoUl 
des  Monnaits  at  Paris ;  though  not  quite  so  large, 
more  wrought,  and  I  think  something  handsomer. 

The  moment  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  was  seen,  I 
was  struck  with  an  impression  of  the  magnificent 
efiect  which  might  be  produced  by  the  use  of  its 
material  in  Gothic  architecture.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  precise  colour  that  good  taste  would  select  for  the 
style,  and  the  stone  possesses  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  worked,  and  is  far  less  fragile  dian  the  common 
building  materials  of  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  While  the 
modem  Gothic  is  much  condemned,  every  body 
appears  willing  to  admit  that  it  is  the  most  imposing 
style  for  churches.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  that 
which  every  body  likes  should  not  be  done ;  and 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  omit  those  horrible  images 
and  excrescences  which  we  should  not  tolerate  in 
the  finest  cathedrals  of  Europe,  if  they  did  not  fu^ 
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uiiequiTocal  evidences  of  the  hmnoan  of  the  age 
in  which  they  were  carved. 

New- York  is  rich  in  churches,  if  number  alone  be 
considered.  I  saw  more  than  a  dozen  in  the  process 
of  construction,  and  there  is  scarce  a  street  of  anj 
magnitude  that  does  not  possess  one.  There  must  be 
at  least  a  hundred,  and  there  may  be  many  more. 
But  in  a  country  where  the  state  does  not  meddle 
with  religion,  one  is  not  to  look  for  much  splendour 
in  its  religious  edifices.  Private  munificence  cannot 
equal  the  expenditures  of  a  community.  Besides,  I 
am  told  it  is  a  laudable  practice  of  the  rich  in  this 
country,  instead  of  concentrating  their  efibrts  to  rear 
up  one  maenificent  monument  of  their  liberality,  to 
bestow  sumcient  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  particular 
parish  in  a  style  suited  to  its  character,  and  then  to 

S've,  freely,  aid  to  some  other  congregation  of  their 
ith  that  may  be  struggling  into  existence,  perhaps, 
in  a  distant  part  of  the  country.  Indeed,  instances 
are  said  to  be  frequent,  in  which  affluent  men  con- 
tribute cheerfully  and  liberally  to  assist  in  the  erec- 
tion of  churches  of  a  persuasion  different  from  their 
own.  You  are  to  recollect  that  a  territory  large  as  a 
third  of  Europe,  has  to  be  furnished  with  places  of 
worship  by  a  population  which  does  not  exceed  that 
of  Prussia,  and  that  too  by  voluntary  contributions. 
In  estimating  what  has  been  done  in  America  in  all 
things,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  justice,  and  foi 
a  right  understandine  of  the  case,  to  remember  the 
time,  the  means,  and  the  amount  that  was  to  be  execut* 
ed.  An  honest  consideration  of  these  material  points 
can  alone  show  the  true  character  of  the  country 
For  my  own  part,  when  I  reflect  on  the  extended 
division  of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  the  absolute  neces- 
mtj  of  so  much  of  their  efforts  being  expended  in 
meeting  the  first  wants  of  civilized  life,  I  am  astonish- 
ed to  find  how  much  they  have  done  to  embellish  and 
inprova  it     Under  this  view  of  the  subject,  tiioag^ 
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certahilj  under  no  other,  even  tbeir  woiks  of  art  be- 
come highly  respectable.  There  is  not  much  preten- 
sion to  good  taste  in  a  great  majority  of  their  public 
edifices,  nor  is  diere  much  more  ground  to  claim  it 
in  any  odier  country,  so  &r  as  modem  architecture  is 
concerned.  Most  of  ttie  churches  in  New-Yoik  are 
of  brick,  and  constructed,  intemaUy,  with  direct  re- 
ference to  ibe  comfort  of  the  congregations,  who,  as 
you  know,  in  most  Protestant  countries,  remsin  when 
they  once  enter  the  temple.  There  are,  however, 
some  churches  in  this  city  that  would  make  a  credit- 
able appearance  any  where  among  similar  modem 
constractions ;  but  it  is  in  Ae  number,  rather  than 
in  the  elegance  of  these  buildings,  tfiat  the  Americans 
have  reason  to  pride  themselves. 

Whatever  you  may  have  heard  concerning  neglect 
of  religion  on  diis  side  of  the  water,  so  far  as  the 
portion  of  the  country  I  have  seen  is  concerned,  dis- 
believe. It  is  the  language  of  malice  and  not  of  truth. 
So  far  as  the  human  eye  can  judge,  there  is  at  least  as 
much  respect  paid  to  religion  in  the  northern  and 
middle  States,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  I  have  ever 
visited.  Were  the  religion  of  Europe  to  be  stripped 
of  its  externals,  and  to  lose  that  deference  which  the 
influence  of  the  state  and  of  the  clergy  produces, 
among  a  poor  who  are  so  dependant ;  in  short,  were 
man  left  to  himself,  or  subject  only  to  the  impulses 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  influence  of  voluntary  in- 
struction, as  here,  I  am  persuaded  it  would  be  found 
that  there  is  vastly  more.  There  is  much  cant,  and 
much  abuse  of  cant,  in  America,  jast  as  elsewhese ; 
but  I  have  been  in  numberless  churches  here*,  watched 
the  people  in  their  ingress  and  egress ;  have  examined 
the  crowd  of  men  no  less  than  of  women,  that  followed 
the  summons  of  the  parish  bell ;  and,  in  fine,  have 
studied  all  their  habits  on  those  points  which  the  con- 
science maybe  supposed  to  influence, and, taking  town 
and  country  together,  I  should  not  know  where  to  turn 
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to  find  a  population  more  unifonn  in  their  devotioiM| 
more  guarded  in  their  discourse,  or  more  consistent 
in  all  their  practices.  No  stronger  proof  can  be  given 
of  ttie  tone  of  the  country  in  respect  to  religion  than 
the  Act,  that  men  who  wish  to  stand  well  in  popular 
fiiTour  are  compelled  to  fe^  it  at  least;  publis 

3inion  producing,  in  this  waY,  a  br  more  manifest 
ect  here  dian  does  state  policy  in  our  hemisphere. 
These  remarks  are  of  course  only  made  in  reference 
to  what  I  haye  jet  seen,  but  tMy  may  serve  as  a 
standard  to  compare  by,  when  we  shall  come  to 
speak  of  the  other  portions  of  the  republic 

My  paper  is  exhausted,  and  I  shall  refer  you  to 
the  colonel,  whom  I  know  you  are  to  meet  at  Pa- 
lermo,  for  a  continuation  of  the  subject  on  some  of 
those  branches  in  which  his  nicer  tact  may  find 
pecuBar  sources  of  interest — ^Adieu. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  BETEOZT, 
coLoifEL  e:i  MMrrmArrm  or  tbk  impuliai.  ouakd. 


Ncw-Tork, 


A  HAH  who  has  revelled  so  often  on  the  delicacies 
of  Very  and  Robert ;  who  has  so  long  flourished  witfi 
icht  in  the  saloons  of  the  modem  queen  of  cities ; 
who  has  sickened  his  taste  under  me  arches  of  the 
Coliseum,  or  on  the  heists  of  the  Acropolis,  and  who 
must  have  often  cast  a  dance  at  that  jewel  of  archi- 
tecture, ibe  Bourse  of  Paris,  as  he  has  hurried  into 
its  din  to  learn  ibe  fate  of  his  last  investment  in  the 
three  per  cents  of  M.  de  Villele,  may  possibly  turn 
with  disdain  from  a  description  of  the  inartificial 
beauties  of  nature,  a  republican  drawing-room,  or  a 
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mall  in  a  commercial  town  of  North  America.  But 
you  will  remember  how  often  I  have  passed  the  bridge 
of  Lodi  in  your  company,  (methinks  I  hear  the  whiz* 
zing  of  the  bullets  now !)  how  patiently  I  have  listen- 
ed to  your  sonnets  on  the  mien  and  mind  of  Sophie, 
and  how  meekly  I  have  seen  you  discussing  the  frag- 
ments of  a  pate  de  foie  gras^  without  so  much  as 
begrudging  you  a  mouthful  of  the  unctuous  morsel, 
though  it  were  even  the  last.  Presuming  on  this 
often  tried,  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  patience,  I 
shall  proceed  to  trespass  on  your  more  elevated  pur- 
suits m  the  shape  of  one  of  my  desultory  accounte  of 
the  manners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  grave  buighers 
of  New- York. 

I  may  say  openly  to  you,  what  consideration  for 
the  national  pride  of  Kemperfelt  may  have  suppressed 
in  my  letters  to  him,  that  very  little  of  its  former 
usages  can  now  be  traced  in  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  New-Netherlands.  One  hears  certain  sonorous 
names  in  the  streets  to  remind  him  of  die  original 
colony,  it  is  true,  but  with  these  rare  memorials  of 
the  fact,  and  a  few  angular,  sidelong  edifices,  that 
resemble  broken  fragments  of  prismatic  ice,  there  is 
no  other  passing  evidence  of  its  former  existence.  I 
have  elsewhere  said  that  the  city  of  New- York  is 
composed  of  inhabitants  from  all  the  countries  of 
Christendom.  Beyond  a  doubt,  a  very  lai^ge  major- 
ity, perhaps  nine-tenths,  are  natives  of  the  United 
States ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  one-third  who  live 
here  first  saw  the  light  on  the  island  of  Manhattan. 
It  is  computed  that  one  in  three  are  either  natives 
of  New-England,  or  are  descendants  of  those  who 
have  emigrated  from  that  portion  of  the  countiy. 
To  diese  must  be  added  the  successors  of  the  Dutch, 
the  English,  the  French,  the  Scotch  and  the  Irish, 
and  not  a  few  who  came  in  their  proper  persons  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  these  several  nations.  In 
the  midst  of  such  a  melange  of  customs  and  people, 
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it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  extract  snj  thine  like  a 
definite  general  character.  Perhaps  there  is  none 
ttiat  can  be  given,  without  great  allowance,  to  ttiis 
community.  Though  somewhat  softened,  a  good 
deal  of  that  which  is  distmctiye  between  the  puntans 
and  Aeir  brethren  of  the  ottier  States,  is  said  to  con* 
tinue  to  exist  for  a  long  period  after  their  emigration. 
As  the  former  genersdly  go  to  those  points  where 
thej  are  tempted  by  interest,  in  great  numbers,  it  is 
probable  that  they  communicate  quite  as  much,  or, 
considering  their  actiye  habits,  perhaps  more,  of 
character,  than  fliey  receive.  Wifli  these  warnings, 
to  take  aU  I  say  with  due  allowance,  I  shall  proceed 
to  my  task. 

To  commence  ab  origine^  I  shall  speak  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  which,  if  endowed  with  suitable  ca- 
pabilities, rarely  fail  of  favour  in  your  eyes.  I  know 
no  spot  of  the  habitable  world  to  which  the  culinary 
sceptre  is  so  likely  to  be  transferred,  when  the  art 
shall  begin  to  decline  in  your  own  renowned  capital, 
as  this  city.  It  is  difficult  to  name  fish,  fowl,  or  beast 
that  is  not,  either  in  its  proper  person,  or  in  some 
species  nearly  allied  to  it,  to  be  obtained  in  the  mar- 
kets of  New-Voik.  The  exceptions  ttiat  do  certainly 
occur,  are  more  than  balanced  by  the  animals  that 
are  peculiar  to  the  countiy.  Of  nsh  alone,  a  gentle- 
man here,  of  a  spirit  not  uncongenial  to  your  own, 
has  named  between  seventy  and  eighty  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  edible ;  most  of  which  are  excellent ; 
and  some  of  which  it  would  be  the  pride  of  my  heart 
to  see  jplaced  within  the  control  of  your  scientific 
skill  Of  fowls  there  is  a  rare  and  admirable  collec- 
tion !  I  have  had  a  list  neariy,  or  quite  as  long  as  the 
catalogue  of  fishes  placed  before  me,  and  it  would  do 
TOur  digestive  powers  good  to  hear  some  of  the  semi* 
baiharous  epicures  of  this  provincial  town  expatiate 
on  the  merits  of  erouse,  canvas-backs,  brants,  plover, 
wild  toikeys,  and  all  the  el  cateras  of  the  coUection. 
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..n  respect  to  the  more  viiLgar  products  of  rc^Iar 
agricaltare  I  shall  say  nothing.  Thej  are  to  be  found 
here,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  exception,  that,  as  a 
great  deal  is  still  left  to  nature,  perfection  and  Tanetjr 
in  vegetables  is  not  as  much  attended  to  as  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  older  and  larger  places.  But  of  the  game  I 
may  speak  with  confidence ;  for,  littie  as  I  have  yet 
seen  of  it,  at  this  particular  season,  one  mouthfiil  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  partridge  and  a  hen,  greater  than  what  is  demon- 
strated by  the  simple  fact  that  one  sleeps  on  a  roost, 
and  the  other  in  a  tree.  That  delicious,  wild,  and 
peculiar  flavour,  that  we  learned  to  prize  on  the 
frontiers  of  Poland,  and  in  the  woods  of  Norway,  ex- 
ists in  eveiy  thing  that  ranges  the  Americiain  forest 
They  tell  me  that  so  very  dependent  is  the  animal  on 
the  food  it  eats  for  its  flavour,  that  the  canvas-back 
of  the  Hudson,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Buffon, 
would  be  precisely  the  same  bird  as  that  of  the  Ches- 
apeake, is  m  truth  endowed  with  another  nature ;  that 
is  to  say,  in  all  those  useful  purposes  for  which  a 
canvas-back  was  beyond  a  doubt  created.  But  these 
are  still  matters  of  faith  with  me,  though  the  delicacy 
of  the  plover,  the  black-fish,  the  sheep's-head,  the 
woodcock,  and  numberless  other  delightful  inhabitants 
of  these  redons,  disposes  me  to  believe  all  I  hear. 

Of  the  fruits  I  can  speak  of  my  own  knowledge. 
The  situation  of  New- York  is  singularly  felicitous  in 
this  respect  In  consequence  of  the  great  range  of 
the  thermometer,  there  is  scarce  a  fruit  which  will 
endure  the  frost  that  is  not  found  in  a  state  nearly 
approaching  to  perfection.  Indeed,  either  owing  to 
the  freshness  of  the  soil,  or  the  genial  influence  of  the 
sun,  or  to  both,  there  is  an  extraordinary  flavour  im- 

farted  to  most  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  food  which 
have  tasted.  Cadwallader  reasons  on  the  subject 
in  this  manner,  assuming,  what  I  believe  to  be  tn)e, 
that  most  of  the  meats,  no  less  than  the  fruits,  possess 
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dus  peculiar  richDen  and  delicacy  of  taste.  He  sajs, 
that  in  Europe  the  value  of  land  is  commonlj  so  ereat, 
diat  the  cattle  are  obliged  to  crc^  all  ttie  beroage, 
^rtfbreas,  in  America,  the  animal  is  usually  allowed  to 
make  its  choice,  and  that,  too,  often  amid  such  a  de- 
Hdous  odour  of  the  white  or  natural  clover  of  the 
country,  as  mi^t  cause  even  a  miserable  victim  of 
the  anger  of  Djezzar  Pacha  momentarily  to  foi^t  his 
nasal  dilapidation.  I  wish  now  to  be  understood  as 
speaking  literally,  and  not  in  diose  terms  of  exa^ra* 
tion  which  are  peiiiaps  appropriate  to  the  ^nes  of 
a  well-ordered  banquet  I  scarce  remember  any  fra- 
nance  equal  to  that  I  have  scented  in  the  midst  of  a 
field  of  this  clover.  My  companion  tells  me  he  was 
first  made  sensible  of  tms  peculiarity  in  the  herbage 
of  his  native  country,  by  remaridng  how  comparatively 
devoid  of  scent  was  a  field  of  buckwheat,  by  the  side 
of  which  he  was  once  walking  in  Ae  centre  of  France. 
Now,  buckwheat  in  this  climate  is  a  plant  that  exhales 
a  delicious  odour  that  is  often  to  be  scented  at  the 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  short,  so  far  as 
my  own  observation  has  extended,  ibe  sun  imparts  a 
flavour  to  every  grass,  plant,  or  fruit  here,  that  must 
be  tasted,  and  tasted  wim  discrimination,  in  order  to  be 
appreciated.  Yet  man  has  done  but  little  to  improve 
mese  inestimable  advantages.  There  is  no  extraordi- 
nary show  of  firuits  in  the  public  market-places. 
Peaches,  cherries,  melons,  and  a  few  others  of  the 
common  sorts,  it  is  true,  abound ;  but  the  Americans 
appear  not  to  be  disposed  to  make  much  sacrifice  of 
time,  or  money,  to  the  cultivation  of  the  rarer  sorts. 
I  cannot  close  this  subject,  however,  without  mak- 
ing one  remark  on  the  nature  of  a  peculiar  difference 
Qiat  I  have  noticed  between  the  firuits  of  this  country, 
and  those  of  ^our  own  capital  in  particular.  A 
French  peach  is  juicy,  and,  when  you  nrst  bring  it  in 
ccmtact  with  your  palate,  sweet,  but  it  leaves  behind 
it  a  cold,  watery,  and  almost  sour  taste.  It  is  for  this 
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letson  so  often  eaten  with  sugar.  An  American  is 
exceedingly  apt  to  laugh  if  he  sees  ripe  fruit  of  any 
sort  eaten  wim  any  thing  sweet  The  peaches  here 
leave  behind  a  warm,  rich,  and  delicious  taste,  that 
I  can  only  liken  in  its  effects  to  that  which  you 
call  the  bouquet  of  a  glass  of  RomanU,  You  who, 
as  a  Parisian,  say  so  much  for,  and  think  so  much  ot^ 

four  g^,  may  he  disposed  to  be  incredulous  when 
tell  you  th^  people  would  positively  reject  the 
best  melon  that  ever  appears  on  your  table.  There 
is  a  little  one  to  be  picked  up  in  the  markets  here 
for  a  few  sous,  say  twelve  at  the  utmost,  that  exceeds 
any  thing,  of  its  kind,  that  !  have  ever  admitted  into 
the  sanctuary  of  my  mouth.  Twant  terms  to  describe 
it  It  is  firm,  and  yet  tender;  juicy,  without  a  [article 
of  the  cold,  watery  taste  we  Know,  and  of  an  incom- 
parable flavour  and  sweetness.  Its  equal  can  only 
be  found  in  the  Crimea,  or  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Turicey,  and  perhaps  of  Persia.  The  Americans 
admit  that  it  is  the  only  melon  that  can  appear  on  the 
table  of  one  who  understands  the  difference  between 
eating  and  tasting,  and  to  me  it  seems  to  have  been 
especially  created  for  an  epicure.  In  the  gardens  of 
ttie  genUemen  you  find  not  only  a  greater  variety, 
but,  a  few  common  fruits  excepted,  a  far  better 
quality  than  in  the  markets.  I  have  tasted  a  great 
many  old  acquaintances,  transplanted  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  hemisphere,  and  I  declare  I  do  not 
remember  one  that  has  not  been  benefited  by  the 
change,  in  flavour,  though  not  always  in  appearance. 
It  is  a  standing  joke  of  Cadwallader  to  say  his  coun- 
trymen consult  the  substance  much  more  than  the 
sh&dow,  when  I  venture  to  qualify  my  praises  by 
some  remark  on  externals.  1  remember,  however, 
ODe  day  he  effectually  silenced  my  criticism,  by  lead- 
ing me  to  a  peach-tree  that  grew  in  the  shade  of  an 
adjacent  building.  The  fruit  was  beautiful,  exceed- 
in^y  laigei  and  without  a  blemish.    Culling  one  of 
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tfie  finest,  I  bit  it,  and  inTolantarilj  rgected  what  1 
had  so  incautiously  admitted  to  my  moodi.  Then 
placing  a  peach  which  had  grown  in  the  open  air,  ia 
mj  hands,  my  companion  pointed  aignificandj  to  the 
sun,  and  walked  on,  leaying  me  to  reflect  on  an  ar* 
gnment  that  was  more  potent  ttian  a  thousand  words. 
And  jet  I  hare  met,  during  mj  short  residence  in 
America,  Europeans  who  hare  affected  to  rail  at,  or 
OTen  to  deny  flie  existence  of  her  findts  I  I  hare  always 
wished,  on  such  occasions,  that  I  could  transport  the 
products  of  one  of  the  laboured  gardois  of  our  hemi- 
sphere into  this,  and  set  them  to  culling  without  a 
nowledge  of  the  transfer.     My  life  on  it,  their  own 

J  slates  would  contradict  their  assertions  in  the  first 
ve  minutes. 
Indeed,  one  has  only  to  remember  tiiat  the  United 
States  extend  fiom  forty-fiye  to  twenty-five  degrees 
of  latitude,  to  see  that  Nature  has  placed  their  do- 
minions in  the  rery  centre  of  her  most  fiivoured  re- 
gions. There  is,  too,  a  pecuUarity  of  climate  here, 
which  is  unknown  to  similar  parallels  of  latitude  in 
Europe.  The  apple  and  the  peach  are  found  in  per- 
fection, side  by  side ;  and  in  such  a  perfection  too,  as, 
believe  me,  dear  colonel,  you  must  seek  for  the  equal 
of  the  one  in  Italy,  and  that  of  tiie  other,  I  scarcely 
know  where. 

Owing  to  the  fecility  and  constancy  of  intercourse 
with  the  Southern  States,  the  fruits  of  the  tropics  aie 
found  here,  not  quite  as  fi^esh,  certainly,  as  when  fint 
culled  from  the  plant  itself,  but  well  flavoured,  and 
in  absolute  contact  widi  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zones.  Pine-apples,  laige,  rich,  golden,  and  good, 
are  sold  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  sous ;  delicious 
oranges  are  hawked  in  the  streets  much  cheaper  than 
a  tolerable  apple  can  be  bought  in  the  shops  of  Paris, 
and  bannanas,  yams,  water-melons,  &c.,  are  as  com* 
mon  as  need  be  in  the  markets.  It  is  ttiis  extraop> 
dinary  combination  otibe  effects  of  diflerent  flimatwi, 
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the  onion  of  heat  and  cold,  and  of  commercial  facil- 
ities, added  to  the  rare  bounties  of  Nature,  that  incline 
me  to  think  the  empire  of  gastronomy  will,  sooner  or 
later,  be  transferred  to  this  spot  At  present  it  must 
be  confessed  that  the  science  is  lamentably  defective, 
and,  after  all,  periiaps,  it  is  in  those  places  where 
Nature  has  been  QM>st  liberal  diat  man  is  apt  to  con- 
tent himself,  without  exerting  those  efforts  of  his  own, 
without  which  no  perfect  enjoyment  in  any  branch 
of  human  indulgence  can  exbt 

Passing  from  the  means  of  gratification  possessed 
by  these  people,  we  will  turn  our  attention,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  improved. 
The  style  of  living  of  all  the  Americans,  in  the 
Northern  States,  is  essentially  English«>    As  mi^t 
be  expected  in  a  country  where  labour  is  compara- 
tively high,  and  the  fortunes,  though  great,  still  not 
ofien  so  princely  as  in  the  mother  country,  the  upper 
classes  Uve  in  a  more  simple  form,  wanting  some  of 
the  most  refined  improvements  of  high  English  life, 
and  yet  indulging,  under  favour  of  their  climate,  sit- 
uation and  great  commercial  freedom,  in  periiaps  a 
greater  combination  of  luxury  and  comfort  than  any 
other  people  of  the  world.     In  respect  of  comfort 
itself,  there  is  scarce  any  known  in  England,  that  is 
not  to  be  found  here ;  the  point  of  difference  is  in  its 
frequency.     You  are,  therefore,  to  deduct  rather  in 
the  amount  of  English  comfort,  than  in  its  quality* 
and  you  are  not  to  descend  far  below  the  refinements 
at  all,  since  all  the  substantials  of  that  comfort  which 
makes  England  so  remarkable  in  Europe,  are  to  be 
found  equally  in  America.     There  are  points,  per- 
haps, even  in  the  latter,  in  which  the  Englishman 
(rarely  very  much  disposed  to  complacency)  would 
complain  in  America;  and  there  are,  certainly,  others, 
on  which  the  American  (who  has  a  cast  of  tiie  fam- 
ily likeness^  would  boldly  vent  his  spleen  in  England. 
I  am  of  opmion  the  two  nations  mi^t  benefit  a  good 
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deal  bj  a  critical  examination  of  each  other.  Indeed, 
1  think  the  American  has,  and  does,  daily  profit  by 
his  observation,  though  I  scarce  know  whether  his 
kinsman  is  yet  disposed  to  admit  that  he  can  learn 
by  the  study  of  a  people  so  new,  so  remote,  and  so 
little  known,  as  those  of  the  United  States. 

After  you  descend  below  the  middle  classes  in  so- 
ciety, there  is  no  comparison  to  be  drawn  between 
the  condition  of  the  American  and  that  of  ttie  native 
of  England,  or  of  any  other  place.  I  have  seen 
misery  here,  it  is  true,  and  film,  and  squalid,  abject 
poverty,  always  in  the  cities,  however;  but  it  is 
rare ;  that  is,  rare  indeed  to  what  I  have  been  ac- 
customed to  see  in  Europe.  At  first,  I  confess  there 
was  a  feeling  of  disappointment  caibe  over  me  at 
seeing  it  at  all ;  but  reflection  convinced  me  of  the 
impossibility  of  literally  bringing  all  men  to  a  state 
in  which  they  might  profit  by  the  advantages  of  their 
condition.  Cadwallader,  also,  who  has  a  silent,  sig- 
nificant manner  of  conve3ring  truths,  has  undeceived 
me  more  than  once  when  Ihave  been  on  the  very 
threshold  of  an  error.  I  remember  that  one  day, 
while  I  stood  contemplating,  in  the  suburbs  of  this 
city,  a  scene  of  misery  that  one  might  not  have  ex- 
pected to  witness  out  of  Europe,  he  advanced  to  the 
door  of  the  dreary  hovel  I  gazed  at,  and  asked  the  in- 
habitants how  long  they  had  resided  in  America.  The 
answer  proved  that  he  had  not  deceived  himself  as 
to  the  birth-place  of  its  luckless  tenants.  In  this 
manner,  in  more  than  a  dozen  instances,  he  has 
proved  that  his  own  country  has  not  given  birth  to 
the  vice  and  idleness  which  here  could  alone  entail 
such  want  In  perhaps  as  many  more  instances  he 
has  passed  on,  shaking  his  head  at  my  request  that  he 
would  examine  the  causes,  admitting  frankly  that  he 
saw  die  subjects  were  natives.  It  is  astonishing  how 
accurate  his  eye  is  in  making  this  distinction.  I  do 
not  know  that  he  has  been  decdved  in  a  solitary  in- 
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ilaiice.  Where  misery  is  so  rare,  it  is  a  vast  deal 
to  admit,  that  perhaps  half  of  its  objects  are  the  vic- 
tims of  a  different  system  than  that  under  which  it  is 
exhibited.* 

There  is  something  exceedingly  attractive  in  the 
exhibition  of  neatness  and  domestic  comfort  which 
one  sees  throughout  this  country.  I  think  the  bril 
liancy  of  the  climate,  the  freshness  of  the  paint,  and 
the  exterior  ornaments  of  the  houses,  contribute  to 
the  charm.  There  is  a  species  of  second-rate,  gen- 
teel houses,  that  abound  in  New-York,  into  which  I 
have  looked  when  passing,  with  the  utmost  pleasure. 
They  have,  as  usual,  a  story  that  is  half  sunk  m  the 
earth,  receiving  light  from  an  area,  and  two  floors 
above.  The  tenants  of  these  buildings  are  chiefly 
merchants,  or  professional  men,  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, who  pay  rents  of  from  300  to  500  dollars  a 
year.  You  know  that  no  American,  who  is  at  all 
comfortable  in  life,  will  share  his  dwelling  with  an- 
other. Each  has  his  own  roof,  and  his  own  little 
yard.  These  buildings  are  finished,  and  exceedingly 
well  finished  too,  to  the  attics;  containing,  on  Sie 


*  CadwaUader  related  a  little  anecdote  which  goes  to  prove 
the  danger  of  hasty  conclusions.  Shortly  afler  the  war,  an 
English  naval  captain  visited  an  estate  of  which  he  was  the 
proprietor  in  the  State  of  New- York.  He  had  occasion  to  g«l 
his  carriage  repaired  in  a  village  of  the  interior.  My  fiiend 
found  him  railing  at  the  addiction  of  the  Americans  to  the  vice 
of  intoxication.  He  had  been  to  three  mechanics  that  morning, 
to  hasten  the  work,  and  two  of  them  were  too  drunk  to  execute 
his  orders.  CadwaUader  demanded  the  names  of  the  two  de- 
linquents; both  of  whom  proved  to  be  countrymen  of  the  captain, 
while  the  only  native  American  was  a  sober  individual.  The  fact 
is,  the  poor  of  Europe,  when  they  find  themselves  transplanted 
into  the  abundance  of  America,  are  exceedingly  apt  to  abuse  the 
advantage.  The  Scotch,  the  Swiss,  the  French,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, are  said  to  be  the  most  prudent,  and  the  Irish  and  the 
English  the  most  indiscreet.  With  the  latter  it  often  happens 
that  the  vice  we  speak  of  is  the  actual  cause  of  their  emlgratioQ 
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average,  sis  rooms,  besides  offices,  and  serran^ 
apartments.  The  furniture  of  these  houses  is  oftea 
elegant,  and  always  neat  Mahogany  abounds  here, 
and  is  commonly  used  for  all  ttie  principal  articles, 
and  very  frequently  for  door^,  railings  ot  stairs,  &c. 
&c.  Indeed,  the  whole  world  contributes  to  their 
luxury.  French  clocks,  En^ish  and  Brussels  car 
pets,  curtains  from  Lyons,  and  the  Indies,  alabaste. 
from  France  and  Italy,  marble  of  tiieir  own,  and  from 
Italy,  and,  in  short,  every  ornament  below  the  rarest 
that  is  known  in  every  other  countir  in  Christendom, 
and  frequently  out  of  it,  is  put  wimin  die  reach  of 
the  American  of  moderate  means,  by  the  facilities  of 
their  trade.  In  that  classical  taste  which  has  been  so 
happily  communicated  to  your  French  artisans,  their 
own  are,  without  doubt,  miserably  deficient ;  but  they 
are  eood  imitators,  and  there  is  no  scarcity  of  models. 
While,  in  consequence  of  want  of  taste  or  want  of 
wealth,  the  Americans  possess,  in  very  few  instances, 
any  one  of  the  articles  that  contribute  to  the  grace 
of  life  in  the  same  perfection  as  they  are  known  in 
some  one  other  country,  they  enjoy,  by  means  of  their 
unfettered  trade,  a  combination  of  the  same  species 
of  luxuries,  in  a  less  advanced  state,  tliat  is  found  no- 
where else.  They  often,  nay,  almost  always,  fail  in 
the  particular  excellence,  but  they  possess  an  abro- 
gate of  approximate  perfection  that  is  unrivtdled, 
perhaps,  even  in  England ;  certainly  if  we  descend 
Delow  fte  very  hi^est  classes  in  the  latter  country. 
But  there  are  hundreds,  I  believe  I  might  almost  say 
a  thousand,  houses  in  New-Yoric  of  pretensions  alto- 
gether superior  to  those  just  named.  A  particular  de- 
scription of  one  belonging  to  a  friend  of  Cadwallader« 
by  whose  favour  I  was  permitted  to  examine  it,  may 
serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole  of  its  class. 
The  proprietor  is  a  gentleman  of  the  first  society  of 
the  couiilry,  and  of  what  is  here  called  an  easy  fo^ 
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tune,  ttiough  hundreds  of  his  neigh\>ours  enjoj  the 
goods  of  this  world  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  him- 
self. 

The  dwelling  of  Mr.  ■   is  on  the  Broadway, 

one  of  the  principal  streets,  diat  runs  on  the  hei^t 
of  land  along  the  centre  of  tiie  island,  for  the  distance 
of  about  two  miles.  It  is  the  fashionable  mall  of  the 
ci^,  and  certainly,  for  gaiety,  the  beauty  and  grace 
of  the  beings  who  throng  it,  and,  above  all,  the  glo- 
rious sun  that  seems  to  reign  here  three  days  out  of 
four,  it  may  safely  challenge  competition  with  most 
if  not  any  of  the  promenades  of  the  old  world.  The 
house  in  question  occupies,  I  should  think,  a  front  of 
about  thiity-four  feet  on  the  Broadway,  and  extends 
into  the  rear  between  sixty  and  sevenfy  more.  There 
are  no  additions,  the  building  ascending  from  the 
ground  to  its  attics  in  the  same  proportions.  The  ex- 
terior necessarily  presents  a  narrow,  ill-arranged  fa- 
cade, that  puts  architectural  beauty  a  good  deal  at 
defiance.  The  most  that  can  be  done  with  such  a 
front  is  to  abstain  from  inappropriate  ornament,  and 
to  aim  at  such  an  effect  as  shall  convey  a  proper  idea 
of  the  more  substantial  comforts,  and  of  the  neatness 
that  predominate  within.  The  building  is  of  bricks, 
painted  and  lined,  as  already  described,  and  modestly 
ornamented,  in  a  very  good  taste,  with  caps,  sills, 
cornices,  &c.  &c.  in  the  dark  red  freestone  of  the 
country.  The  house  is  of  four  stories ;  the  lower,  or 
rtz  de  chaussety  being  half  sunk,  as  is  very  usual, 
below  the  surface  of  tibe  ground,  and  the  three  upper 
possessing  elevations  well  proportioned  to  the  height 
of  the  edifice.  The  door  is  at  one  of  the  comers  of 
the  front,  and  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  windows  of 
the  first  floor,  which  may  commence  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  dozen  feet  above  the  pavement  of  the 
street  To  reach  this  door,  it  is  necessary  to  mount 
a  fli^t  of  steep,  inconvenient  steps,  also  in  freestone, 
which  compensate,  in  a  slight  degree,  for  the  pain  of 
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tbe  ascent,  (neither  of  us,  colonel,  is  as  young  now  ai 
the  day  you  crossed  the  bridge  of  Lodi,)  by  their  ad* 
mirable  neatness,  and  the  perfect  order  of  their  iron 
rails  and  glittering  brass  ornaments.  The  entrance 
is  into  a  little  vestibule,  which  may  be  some  twelve 
feet  long,  by  eight  in  width.  This  apartment  is  en* 
tirdy  unfurnished,  and  appears  only  constructed  to 
shelter  visiters  while  the  servant  is  approaching  to 
admit  them  throu^  the  inner  door.  The  general 
excellence  of  the  climate,  and,  perhaps,  the  customs 
of  the  country,  have,  as  yet,  prevented  the  Americans 
from  providing  a  proper  place  for  the  reception  of  tbe 
servants  of  their  guests:  they  rarely  wait,  unless 
during  the  short  calls,  and  then  it  is  always  in  die 
street  As  visiters  are  never  announced,  and  as  but 
one  family  occupies  the  same  building,  there  is  little 
occasion,  unless  to  assist  in  unrobing,  for  a  servant  to 
attend  his  roaster,  or  mistress,  withm  the  outer  door. 
From  the  vestibule  the  entrance  is  into  a  long,  nar- 
row, high,  and  handsome  corridor,  at  the  farther  ex- 
tremity of  which  are  the  principal  stairs.  This  cor- 
ridor, or  passage,  as  it  is  called  here,  is  carpeted, 
lighted  with  a  handsome  lamp,  has  a  table,  and  a  few 
chairs ;  and,  in  short,  is  just  as  unlike  a  French  cor- 
ridor as  any  thing  of  tbe  sort  can  very  well  be. 
From  this  passage  you  enter  the  rooms  on  the  first 
floor ;  you  ascend  to  the  upper,  and  descend  to  tbe 
lower  stonr,  and  you  have  egress  from  and  ingress  to 
the  house  by  its  front  and  rear.  The  first  floor  is  oc« 
cupied  by  two  rooms  that  communicate  by  double 
doors.  These  apartmentp  are  of  nearly  equal  size, 
and,  subtracting  the  spa:e  occupied  bv  tbe  passage, 
and  two  little  china  closets,  that  partially  separate 
tbemi  they  cover  the  whole  area  of  the  bouse.  Each 
room  is  lighted  bv  two  windows ;  is  sufficiently  high; 
has  stuccoed  ceiling,  and  cornices  in  white ;  hangina 
of  li^t,  aiiy,  French  paper ;  curtains  in  silk  and  iq 
fDuaiin;  mantel-pieces  of  carved  figures  in  wbil9 
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tnarblc  (Italian  in  manuiactare,  I  should  think;) 
Brussels  carpets;  laiige  mirrors;  chairs,  sofas,  and 
tables,  in  mah(^anj ;  chandeliers ;  beautiful,  neat,  and 
highly  wrought  grates  in  the  fire-places  of  home  work; 
candelabras,  lustres,  &c.  &c.,  much  as  one  sees  them 
aU  over  Europe.  In  one  of  the  rooms,  however,  is  a 
spacious,  heavj,  ill-looking  side-board,  in  mahoganji 
groaning  with  plate,  knife  and  spoon  cases,  all  hand- 
some enough,  I  allow,  but  sadly  out  of  place  where 
they  are  seen.  Here  is  the  first  great  defect  that  1 
find  in  the  ordering  of  American  domestic  economy. 
The  eating,  or  dining-room,  is  almost  invariably  one 
of  the  best  in  the  house.  The  custom  is  certainly  ci 
English  origin,  and  takes  it  rise  in  the  habit  of  sitting 
an  hour  or  two  after  the  cloth  is  removed,  picking 
nuts,  drinking  wine,  chatting,  yawning,  and  gazing 
about  the  apartment  The  first  great  improvement 
to  be  made  m  the  household  of  these  people  is  to  sub- 
stitute taste  for  prodigahty  in  their  tables ;  and  the 
second,  I  think,  will  be  to  choose  an  apartment  for 
their  meals,  that  shall  be  convenient  to  the  offices, 
suited  to  the  habits  of  the  family,  plain  in  its  orna- 
ments, and  removed  from  the  ordmary  occupations 
of  those  who  are  to  enjoy  it  In  some  houses  this  is 
already  partially  efiected ;  but,  as  a  rule,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  American  guest,  who  should  find  him- 
self introduced  into  a  salle  a  manger  as  plain  as  that 
in  which  a  French  duke  usually  takes  his  repasti 
would  not  think  his  host  a  man  who  sufficiently  un- 
derstood the  fitness  of  things.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
tiiat  the  occupant  of  the  White  House*  gives  his  din- 
ners in  one  of  these  plain  rooms,  and  that  the  mean- 
ness of  Congress  is  much  laughed  at  because  they  do 
not  order  one  better  furnished  for  him.  Certes  if  Con- 
gress never  showed  a  worse  taste  than  this,  they  might 
safely  challenge  criticism.    As  the  President,  or  hia 
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wife,  directs  these  matters,  I  suppose,  however,  die 
mat  national  council  is  altogether  innocent  of  the 
innovation. 

You  ascend,  by  means  of  the  stairs  at  the  end  of 
the  passage,  into  what  is  here  called  the  second  story, 
but  which,  from  the  equivocal  character  of  the  base- 
ment, it  is  difficult  to  name  correctlj.  This  ascent  is 
necessarily  narrow,  crowded,  and  inconvenient  The 
beautiful  railings  in  mahogany  and  brass,  and  the  ad- 
mirable neatness  of  every  part  of  an  American  house 
of  any  pretension,  would  serve  to  reconcile  one  to  a 
thousand  defects.  As  respects  this  cardinal  point,  I 
think  there  is  little  difference  between  the  En^tth 
and  the  Americans,  at  least,  so  Cair  as  I  have  yet  seen 
the  latter ;  but  the  glorious  sun  of  this  climate  illu- 
mines every  thing  to  such  a  d^ree,  as  to  lend  a 
Duality  of  brightness  that  is  rarely  known  in  Britain, 
^ou  know  that  a  diamond  will  hardly  glitter  in  Lon- 
don. It  must  also  be  remembered  that  an  American 
house  is  kept  in  this  order  by  the  aid  of  perhaps  one 
third  of  the  domestics  that  would  be  employed  in  the 
mother  country. 

On  the  second  floor  (or  perhaps  you  will  eet  a 
better  idea  if  I  call  it  the  first)  ol  the  house  of  Mr. 

,  there  is  a  spacious  saloon,  which  occupies  the 

whole  width  of  the  building,  and  possesses  a  corres- 
ponding breadth.  This  apartment,  being  exclusively 
that  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  is  furnished  with 
rattier  more  delicacy  than  those  below.  The  cur- 
liins  are  in  blue  India  damask,  the  chairs  and  sofa 
of  the  same  coloured  silk,  and  ottier  things  are  made 
to  correspond.  The  Ubrary  of  the  husband  is  on  the 
•tme  floor,  and  between  the  two  there  is  a  room  used 
■t  a  bed-chamber.  The  third  story  is  appropriated 
to  ttie  sleeping-rooms  of  die  family ;  the  attic  to  the 
tame  purpose  for  the  servants,  and  the  basement 
contains  a  nursery  and  the  usual  offices.  The  whole 
building  is  finidied  with  great  neatnesa,  and  with  a 
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solidity  and  accuracy  of  workmanship  that  it  is  rare 
to  meet  in  Europe,  oat  of  England.  The  doors  of  the 
better  nxHns  are  of  massive  mahogany,  and  wherever 
wood  is  employed,  it  is  used  widi  great  taste  and 
skill  All  the  mantel-pieces  are  marble,  all  die  floors 
are  carpeted,  and  all  die  walls  are  finished  in  a  firm^ 
smooth  cement 

I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  account,  because 
in  describmg  die  house  of  Mr.  ■  ,  I  am  persuaded 
diat  I  convey  a  general  idea  of  those  of  all  of  die 
upper  classes  in  the  northern  section  of  this  country. 
There  are,  certainly,  much  larger  and  more  pretend- 
ing buildings  than  his  in  New- York,  and  many  far 
richer  and  more  hi^y  wrought ;  but  this  is  the  hab- 
itation of  an  Amencan  in  the  very  best  society,  who 
is  in  easy  circumstances,  of  extensive  and  high  con- 
nexions, and  who  receives  a  fair  proportion  of  his 
acquaintances.  By  extending  the  building  a  litde, 
adding  something  to  the  richness  of  the  furniture,  and 
now  and  then  ^ing  as  far  as  two  or  three  cabinet 
pictures,  you  will  embrace  the  establishments  of  the 
most  affluent ;  and  by  curtailing  the  whole,  perhaps, 
to  the  same  degree,  you  will  include  an  immense 
majority  of  all  that  part  of  the  community  who  can 
lay  claim  to  belong  to  the  class  of  les  gens  comme  U 
faxit.  It  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  fact  that  the  par- 
venus are  commonly  the  most  lavish  in  their  expend- 
itures, either  because  money  is  a  novelty,  or,  what  is 
more  probably  the  case,  because  they  find  it  necessary 
to  purchase  consideration  by  its  liberal  use.  We  will 
now  quit  this  dwelling,  in  which  I  am  fond  of  ac- 
knowledging that  I  have  been  received  with  the  most 
kind  and  polished  hospitality,  by  its  execrable  fli^t 
of  steps,  and  descend  into  the  street 

The  New-Yorkers  (how  much  better  is  the  word 
Manhattanese !)  cherish  the  clumsy  inconvenient  en- 
trances, I  believe,  as  heir-looms  of  their  Dutch  pro- 
genitors. They  are  called  "stoops,"  a  word  of  whose 
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deriration  I  am  ignorant,  ibongli  that  majbe  of  Hoi* 
luid  too,  and  they  are  fonnd  disfigarnig  the  archi- 
tecture, cambering  the  side-walks,  and  endaraering 
the  human  neck,  attached  to  the  front  doors  ofmore 
than  two  thirds  of  the  dwellingi  of  this  citj.  A  better 
taste  is,  however,  graduallj  making  its  way,  and 
houses  with  regular  basements  are  seen,  in  which 
the  occupants  can  ascend  to  flieir  apartments  with- 
out encountering  the  dangers  tiiat  in  winter  must 
frequently  equal  those  of  an  ascent  to  ttie  sommit  of 
Mont  Blanc 

You  will  see,  by  the  forc^ing  description,  tiiat  the 
&mily  of  an  American  gentleman  in  town,  tfaoi^  not 
always  so  conveniently,  is  on  the  whole  about  as  wdl 
lodged  as  the  great  majority  of  flie  similar  class  in 
your  own  country.  The  house  of  Blr, con- 
tains, including  three  capacious  saloons,  ten  consider* 
able  rooms,  besides  offices,  and  servants*  chambers. 
The  deficiency  is  in  the  dining-room,  in  the  inconve* 
nience  of  the  narrow  stairs^  and  in  ttie  bad  divisi<m 
of  the  principal  apartments  on  tfie  difierent  floors;  a 
fault  that  arises  from  the  original  construction  of  the 
building.  Though  the  ornaments  are  in  general  more 
simple,  the  Americans  have  in  very  many  things  a 
great  advantage.  Profiting  by  tfieir  nearly  unshackled 
commerce,  they  import  any  thing  they  choose,  and 
adopt,  or  reject  its  use,  as  fancy  dictates.  Almost 
every  article  of  foreign  industry  can  be  purchased 
here  at  a  very  small  advance  on  the  original  cost,  and 
in  many  instances  even  cheaper.  Competition  is  so 
active,  and  information  so  universal,  and  so  rapidly 
imparted,  that  a  monopoly  can  hardly  exist  ibr  a 
week,  and  a  glut  is  far  more  common  than  a  scarcity 

You  will  also  see  by  what  I  have  written,  that  the 

>     ^ricans  have  not  yet  adopted  a  style  of  architec- 

ti     (  of  their  own.     Their  houses  are  still  essentially 

,  though  neither  the  winters  nor  the  summers 

climate  would  seem  to  recommend  tfaenL 
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There  is,  however,  scHnething  m  the  opposite  chatrao 
ters  of  the  two  seasons,  to  render  »  choice  difficult. 
A  people  in  whose  country  the  heats  of  Florence  and 
the  colds  of  St  Petersburg  periodically  prevail,  may 
well  hesitate  between  a  marble  fountain  and  a  Rus- 
sian stove.  I  am  not  certain  that,  considering  their 
pursuits,  and  the  peculiarity  of  climate,  they  are  veiy 
wrong  in  their  present  habits.  But  I  shall  for  ever 
protest  against  the  use  of  carpets,  while  the  ther* 
mometer  is  at  90^,  nor  shall  I  soon  cease  to  declaim 
against  those  hideous  excrescences  called  ^^  stoops.^ 
Beautiful,  fragrant,  and  cool  India  mats,  are,  notwith- 
standing, much  in  use  in  midsunomer,  in  the  better 
houses.  Still,  with  all  my  efibrts,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  a  room  to  sleep  in,  that  it  is  not  fortified 
with  a  Brussels,  or  a  double  English  ingrain.  The 
perspiration  stands  on  my  forehead  while  I  write  of 
them!  Another  defect  in  the  American  establish- 
ments is  the  want  of  cabinets  dt  toilette.  They  are 
certainly  to  be  found  in  a  few  houses,  but  I  have  oc- 
cupied a  bed-room  five  and  twenty  feet  square,  in  a 
house,  otherwise  convenient,  that  bad  not  under  its 
roof  a  single  apartment  of  the  sort  This  is  truly  a 
sad  prodigality  of  room,  though  space  be  unquestion- 
ably so  very  desirable  in  a  warm  climate. 

1  should  think  about  the  same  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  keep  carriages  here  as  in  France.  But  the 
ordinary  coaches  of  the  stands  in  New- York  are  quite 
as  good,  and  often  far  better  than  those  voitures  de 
remise  that  one  usually  gets  by  the  day  in  Paris. 
There  is  even  a  still  better  class  of  coaches  to  be  or- 
dered by  the  day,  or  hour,  from  the  stables,  which 
are  much  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  equipages 
of  this  city,  with  the  exception  of  liveries,  and  her- 
aldic blazonries,  are  very  much  like  those  of  your  own 
migbty  capital.  When  I  first  landed,  coming  as  I 
did  bom  England,  I  thou^t  the  coaches  so  exceed- 
ingly light  as  to  be  mean;  but,  too  experienced  a 
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traveller  to  be  precipitate,  I  waited  for  the  old  im* 
pressions  to  lose  a  littte  of  their  influence  before  an 
opinion  was  formed,  and  in  a  short  time  I  came  to 
see  their  beauties.  Cadwallader  told  me  that  when 
he  first  arrived  m  England,  he  was  amazed  at  the 
clumsiness  of  the  English  vehicles,  but  tiiat  time,  by 
rendering  diem  fijniliar,  soon  changed  his  opinion. 
We  went  t(^ther  lately  to  examine  a  coach  from 
London,  which  its  owner  had  abandoned,  either  in 
distaste,  or  because  he  found  it  unsnited  to  die  coun- 
try, and  really  it  was  calculated  to  renew  all  the 
original  opinions  of  my  fnend.  I  have  heard  of  an 
American  who  carried  to  England  one  of  the  light 
vehicles  of  his  country,  and  after  it  had  arrived,  be 
was  positively  ashamed  to  exhibit  it  among  its  pon- 
derous rivals.  In  this  manner  do  we  all  become  the 
subjects  of  a  capricious  and  vaiying  taste  that  is  mia- 
erably  dependent  on  habit;  a  fact,  simple  as  it  is, 
which  might  teach  moderation  and  modesty  to  all 
young  travellers,  and  rather  less  dogmatism  than  is 
commonly  found  among  some  that  are  older. — ^Adieu. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  B^THIZT, 


N#w*TonL,< 


It  may  be  premature  to  pretend  to  speak  with  any 
certainty  concerning  the  true  state  of  ordinary  Ame- 
rican society.  My  opinions  have  already  undeigone 
two  or  three  revolutions  on  the  subject,  for  it  is  so 
easy,  where  no  acknowledged  distinctions  prevail,  for 
a  stranger  to  glide  imperceptibly  from  oi^  circle  to 
another,  that  the  impressions  they  leave  are  very  apt 
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to  be  confounded.    I  have  never  yet  conversed  with 
any  declaimer  on  the  bad  tone  of  republican  man- 
ners (and  they  are  not  wanting),  who  has  not  beeii 
ready  enou^  to  confess   this,  or  that,  individual 
an  eminent  exception.     Now,  it  never  appears  te 
enter  into  the  heads  of  these  Chesterfieldian  critics 
that  the  very  individuals  in  question  are  so  many 
members  of  a  great  class,  that  very  well  know  how 
to  marshal  themselves  in  their  ordinary  intercourse 
with  each  other,  although,  to  a  stranger,  they  may 
seem  no  more  than  insulated  exceptions,  floating,  as 
it  were  by  accident,  on  the  bosom  of  a  motley,  and 
frequently  far  from  inviting  state  of  society.     I  think, 
however,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  see,  at  a  glance, 
that  even  the  best  bred  people  here  maintain  their 
intercourse  among  each  other,  under  far  fewer  arti- 
ficial forms  than  are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  other 
country.     Simplicity  of  deportment  is  usually  the 
concomitant  of  good  sense  every  where ;  but,  in 
America,  it  is  particularly  in  good  taste.     It  would 
be  a  gratuitous  weakness  in  a  people  who  have  boldly 
denounced  the  dominion  of  courts,  to  descend   to 
imitate  the  cumbrous  forms  which  are  perhaps  neces- 
sary to   their  existence,  and   which  so  insensibly 
become  disseminated,  in  mawkish  imitations,  among 
those  who  Uve  in  their  purlieus.     Direct  in  their 
thoughts,  above  the  necessity  of  any  systematic  coun 
terfeiting,  and  in  almost  every  instance,  secure  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  existence,  it  is  quite  in  nature  that 
the  American,  in  his  daily  communications,  should 
consult  the  truth  more,  and  conventional  deception 
less,  than  those  who  are  fettered  and  restrained  by  die 
thousand  pressures  of  a  highly  artificial  state  of  being. 
The  boasted  refinement  of  tiie  most  polished  court 
in  Europe  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  expertness  in  a 
practice,  which  the  Persian,  with  his  semi-barbarous 
education,  understands  better  than  the  veriest  courtier 
of  them  alL    That  rare  and  lofty  courtesy,  in  which 
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the  party  knows  how  to  respect  himself,  bj  sacri* 
ficing  no  principle  while  he  reconciles  his  companion 
to  the  stem  character  of  his  morals  by  grace  of  mien 
mod  charity  to  his  weaknesses,  is,  1  think,  quite  as 
conmion  here  as  we  are  wont  to  find  it  in  Earope. 
In  respect  to  those  purely  conventional  forms,  that 
receive  value  only  from  their  use,  and  which  are  so 
highly  prized  by  weak  minds,  because  so  completely 
within  their  reach,  and  which  even  become  nmiUar 
to  strong  ones  from  an  indisposition  to  dispute  ttieir 
sway,  are  in  no  great  Caivour  here.  Perhaps  the 
circumstance  that  people  of  education,  fortune,  con- 
nexions, and,  of  course,  of  similar  turn  of  mind,  are 
so  much  separated  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  State 
governments,  into  the  coteries  of  twenty  capital 
towns  instead  of  those  of  one,  is  the  chief  reason  ttiat 
they  are  neglected ;  for  all  experience  proves  that 
fiishion  is  a  folly  which  merely  needs  soil  to  take  deep 
root  Indeed  I  am  not  suro  that  this  species  of  exotic 
will  not,  at  some  future  day,  luxuriate  in  America  to 
a  greater  degree,  than  it  even  thrives  in  die  fertile 
regions  of  the  east  It  is  certain,  that  in  England, 
the  country  most  resembling  this,  fashionable  society 
is  more  trammelled  by  fictitious  forms,  both  of  speech 
and  deportment,  than  in  any  other  European  nation. 
Every  where  else,  after  certain  sacrifices  are  made  to 
deception  and  the  self-love  of  second  persons,  the 
actor  is  left  to  play  his  part  at  the  instintions  of 
nature ;  but  in  England  there  is  a  fashion  for  drink* 
ing  a  glass  of  wine,  in  pronooncing,  and  mifpror 
nouncing  a  word,  for  even  perverting  its  meaning, 
for  being  polite,  and  what  is  still  more  strange,  some- 
times  for  being  rude  and  volsar.  Any  one  who  has 
Ihred  twenty  years,  may  recall  a  multitude  of  changes 
fliat  have  occurred  in  the  most  cherished  usages  of 
what  is  called  good-breeding.  Now,  there  must  be 
a  feasoD  for  all  this  whimsical  absurdity.  Is  it  not 
owing  to  die  pecubarif  vacillating  nature  of  beraris* 
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tocracy  ?  Id  a  coantrj  where  wealth  is  constantlj 
bringing  new  claimants  for  consideration  into  the 
arena  of  fashion,  (for  it  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a 
stnisgle  for  notoriety,  that  maj  be  mate  bk>odlesi, 
but  IS  not  less  bitter  than  that  of  the  dadiators,)  those 
who  are  in  its  possession  contrire  all  possible  means 
of  distinction  between  themselves  and  those  who  are 
aboat  to  dispate  their  ascendancy.  Beyond  a  doabt 
what  is  caUed  high  Eo^ish  society,  is  more  repolsiTe, 
artificial  and  cumbered,  and,  in  short,  more  absurd 
and  frequently  less  graceful  than  diat  of  any  other 
European  nation.  Still  die  English  are  a  ratiooal, 
sound,  highly  reasonli^,  manly  and  enligfatened  peo- 
le.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  incoosttteDcy, 
ut  by  believing  that  the  strugj^e  for  supremacy  gives 
birdi  to  every  species  of  high-bred  Mly,  among  which 
is  to  be  numbered  no  small  portion  of  customs  that 
would  be  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance. 

If  like  causes  are  always  to  produce  like  efiects, 
the  day  may  come  when  the  same  reasons  shall 
induce  die  Ameiican  (ashionables  of  two  generations 
to  lead  the  fashionables  of  one,  a  similar  wild-goose 
chase  in  quest  of  the  ne  plus  vllra  of  elegance.  As 
the  &ct  now  stands,  the  accessions  to  the  cottritt  are 
so  very  numerous,  and  are  commonly  maule  with 
strides  so  rapid,  that  it  is  as  yet,  fortunately,  more 
likely  to  give  distinction  to  be  rationally  polite,  than 
genteelly  vulgar. 

Of  one  truth,  however,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  of  the  strangers  who  visit  this 
country,  can  give  no  correct  analysis  of  the  manners 
which  prevail  in  the  different  circles  that  divide  this, 
like  all  other  great  communities.  The  pursuits  and 
ttie  inclinations  of  the  men  bring  them  much  oftener 
together  than  those  of  the  women.  It  is  therefore 
among  the  females  that  the  nicer  and  more  delicate 
shades  of  distinction  are  to  be  soo^t    The  very  pi^v* 
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alent  DotioD  of  Europe,  tliat  society  must,  of  necessity, 
eidst,  in  a  pure  democracy,  on  t^rms  of  promiscuous 
association,  is  too  manifestly  absurd  to  need  any  con- 
tradiction with  one  who  knows  life  as  well  as  yourselt 

It  would  require  the  magical  power  which  that 
renowned  philanthropist,  Mr.  Owen,  ascribes  to  bis 
Eystcm,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  education,  talents, 
money,  or  even  of  birtli.  They  all,  in  fact,  exist  in 
America,  just  as  they  do  with  us,  only  modified,  and 
in  some  degree  curtailed. 

You  may  pertiaps  be  startled  to  hear  of  distinction 
conferred  by  birth  among  a  people  whose  laws  deny 
it  a  single  privilege  or  immunity.  Even  thousantu 
of  Americans  themselves,  who  have  scarcely  de- 
scended into  their  own  system  farther  than  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  acquire  its  general  maxims,  will 
BtoutJy  maintfUB  that  it  has  no  reality.  I  remember 
to  have  beard  one  of  these  generalizei^  characterize 
the  folly  of  a  young  acquaintance  by  saying,  with  pe- 
culiar bitterness  of  tone,  **  be  presumes  on  his  being 

the  son  of r."   Now,  if  some  portion  of  the 

consideration  of  the  father  were  not  transmissible  to 
the  descendant,  the  latter  clearly  could  in  no  degree 
presume  on  bis  birth.  Jt  is  forbinate  here,  as  else- 
where, to  be  the  child  of  a  worthy,  or  even  of  an 
affluent  parent  The  goods  of  the  latter  descend, 
by  process  of  law,  to  the  oflsprii^,  and,  by  aid  of 
public  opinion,  the  son  receives  some  portion  of  the 
renown  that  bas  been  earned  by  the  merit  of  the 
father.  It  is  useless  to  dwell  on  those  secret  and 
deep-rooted  feelinp  by  which  man,  in  all  ages,  and 
ander  every  circumstance,  bas  been  willing  to  per- 
mit tiiis  hereditary  reflection  of  character,  in  order 
to  prove  that  human  nature  roust  have  sway  in  the 
repubhcs  of  North  America,  as  in  the  monarchies  of 
the  east.  A  thousand  examples  might  be  quoted  to 
show  that  the  influence  of  this  sentiment  of  birth, 
f  just  BO  £ir  aa  it  is  a  tmimenl  and  not  a  prejuJict,) 
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is  not  only  felt  by  the  people,  but  is  openly  acknow- 
ledged by  the  government  of  the  country  in  its  prac* 
tices.  Unless  I  am  grossly  misinformed,  the  relative 
of  one  who  had  served  the  state,  for  instance,  would, 
ccsteris  paribus^  prevail  in  an  application  for  the  pub- 
lic favour,  over  a  competitor  who  could  ui^e  no  such 
additional  claim ;  and  the  reason  of  the  decision 
would  be  deemed  satisfactory  by  the  nation.  No  one 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  deny,  that,  had  Washington 
left  a  child,  he  would  have  passed  through  society, 
or  even  before  the  public,  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
men  similarly  endowed,  though  not  similarly  born. 
Just  as  this  hereditary  advantage  would  be  true  in 
the  case  of  a  son  of  Washington,  it  is  true,  with  a 
lessened  effect,  in  those  of  other  men.  It  would  be 
a  weak  and  a  vain,  because  an  impracticable  and  an 
unwise  attempt,  in  any  people,  to  reject  so  sweet  an 
incentive  to  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  or  so 
noble  a  motive  of  emulation  on  that  of  the  child.  It 
is  enough  for  the  most  democratic  opinions,  that  the 
feeling  should  be  kept  within  the  limits  of  reason. 
The  community,  in  a  government  trammelled  by  so 
few  factitious  forms,  always  holds  in  its  own  power 
a  sufBcient  check  on  the  abuse  of  the  privilege ;  and 
here,  in  fact,  is  to  be  found  the  true  point  of  distinc- 
tion, not  only  between  the  governments  of  this  and 
other  countries,  but  between  the  conditions  of  their 
ordinary  society  also.  In  America,  while  the  claims 
of  individuals  are  admitted,  it  is  easy  to  satisfy,  to 
weaken,  or  to  lose  them.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to 
be  the  son  of  a  great  man ;  in  order  to  render  it  of 
essential  advantage,  some  portion  of  his  merit  must 
become  hereditary,  or  the  claim  had  better  be  sup- 
pressed. Even  an  honourable  name  may  become 
matter  of  reproach,  since,  when  the  public  esteem  is 
once  forfeited,  the  recollection  of  the  ancestor  only 
serves  to  heighten  the  demerit  of  his  delin(juent  child. 
There  is  no  privileged  rank  under  which  he  can 
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stalk  abroad  and  flout  at  the  morals,  or  oflend  the 
honesty  of  men  better  than  himself^  and  the  councils 
of  the  nation  are  for  ever  hermetically  sealed  against 
his  entrance. 

In  society,  the  punishment  of  this  unworthiness, 
thou^  necessarily  less  imposing,  is  scarcely  less  direct 
and  salutary.  Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  member 
of  any  circle  to  forfeit  the  privileges  of  caste.  It  is  a 
fact  hi^y  creditable  to  the  morals  of  this  people, 
unless  close  observation  and  the  opinions  of  Cad- 
wallader  greatly  mislead  me,  that  a  circle  confessedly 
inferior  will  not  receive  an  outcast  from  one  above  it 
The  great  qualifications  for  all  are,  in  moral  essen- 
tials, the  same.  It  is  not  pretended  that  all  men,  or 
even  all  women,  in  the  Umted  States,  are  exemplary 
in  their  habits,  or  that  they  live  in  a  state  of  entire 
innocence,  compared  with  that  of  their  fellow-mortals 
elsewhere ;  but  there  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  tone  of 
manners  here  requires  the  utmost  seemliness  of  de- 
portment ;  that  suspicion  even  may  become  danger- 
ous to  a  man,  and  is  almost  always  fatal  to  a  woman; 
and  that  as  access  to  the  circles  is  effected  with  less 
difficulty  than  with  us,  so  is  the  path  of  egress  much 
more  readily  to  be  found. 

There  is  a  very  summary  way  ^f  accounting  for 
these  things,  by  saying  that  all  this  is  no  more  than 
the  result  of  a  simple  state  of  society,  and  that  in  the 
absence  of  luxury,  and  especially  in  a  country  where 
tiie  population  is  scattered,  the  result  is  precisely  that 
which  was  to  be  expected.  Why  then  is  not  the  tone 
of  manners  as  high  in  South  as  in  North  America,  or 
why  are  the  moralists  in  the  cities  quite  as  fastidious, 
or  even  more  so,  than  those  on  the  most  remote  bor* 
ders  ?  The  truth  is,  that  neither  the  poUty  nor  the 
manners  of  the  Americans  bear  that  recent  origin  we 
are  wont  to  give  theuL  Both  have  substantially  en- 
dured the  test  of  two  centuries ;  and  though  they  are 
becoming  meliorated  and  more  accomnwdating  by 
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liine,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  the^  are  merely  the  expe- 
riments of  the  hour.  Nor  is  it  very  safe  to  ascnbe 
any  quality,  good  or  bad,  to  the  Americans  on  account 
of  their  being  removed  from  the  temptations  of  luxury. 
That  they  have  abstained  from  excessive  indulgence, 
is  more  Ibe  eflect  of  taste  or  principle,  than  of  neces- 
sity. I  have  never  yet  visited  any  country  where 
luxuries  were  so  completelv  within  the  reach  of  the 
majonty.  It  is  true  that  their  manners  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  courts ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  they  have  deliberately  rgected  the  use  of 
such  a  form  of  government  as  renders  them  necessary. 
Before  leaving  this  subject  I  must  explain  a  little, 
or  what  I  have  already  written  may  possibly  lead  you 
into  error.  The  influence  of  birth,  though  undoubted, 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  existing  here  in  any  thing 
like  the  extent,  or  even  under  the  same  forms,  as  in 
Europe.*  The  very  nation,  which,  in  tenderness  to 
the  father,  might  be  disposed  to  accord  a  certain  de- 
ference to  the  child  who  had  received  his  early  im- 
pressions under  such  a  man  as  Washington,  would  be 
very  apt  to  turn  a  cold  and  displeased  eye  on  the 
follies  or  vices  of  a  more  distant  descendant  You 
may  be  prepared  to  answer,  ^  all  this  reads  well,  but 
we  will  wait  the  eflects  of  time  on  a  system  that  pre- 
tends to  elevate  itself  above  the  established  prejudices 


*  We  have  the  authoritj  of  a  great  contemporary  (the  hiog 
rapher  of  Napoleon)  for  believing  that  the  acienco  of  heraldry 
reverses  the  inferences  of  reason,  by  shedding  more  lustre  on  the 
remote  descendant  than  on  the  founder  of  an  illustrious  name. 
This  is,  at  the  best,  but  an  equivocal  acknowledgment,  and  it  is 
undeniably  far  too  sublimated  for  the  straight-going  common 
sense  of  the  Americans.  The  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  very  opposite  ground  is  maintained  by  the  proficients  in 
American  heraldry,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  great  man  him- 
self is  thought  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  family,  and  that  the 
reflection  of  his  talents,  probity,  courage,  or  for  whatever  quality 
he  may  have  been  most  remarkable,  is  bought  to  shod  most  lustre 
on  those  of  his  offspring  who  have  lived  nearest  to  its  influence. 


(%f  thp:  twit  nt  the  w/iiiiL'     Bmc  in  winr  b 
^^oikitr  than   pn>jaiiice.  ader  iift  concimiiMB  hKm 
tMim  rnndrmefi  bv  practice  ?  I  Depettt;  tiiese  people 
am  net  experifnendngy  but  inFmn  in  cgnfimiiity  to 
iiwi^iffi,  and  under  iaetitiitiiMis  tiiHt  hsfe  aimdj  been 
unhject  to  die  triak  of  two  huuJied  jeusb    So  fiir  aft 
I  okXi  learo,  instead  of  imperceptBi^  idling  into  the 
tmin  of  Earopean  ideafly  thej  hsfe  nither  been  slendy 
receding ;  aiMi  if  there  baa  been  the  leart  approiinia* 
tkm  between  die  opinions  of  tfae  two  htnuspneres  on 
thene  .subjects,  the  chana  has  been  wroo^  uBOOg 
ounelvcs.    While  traT^ing  in  tfie  interior  of  New- 
Kngland,  an  honest  lookiiig  turner  endenToored  to 
nmd  the  blazoniy  that,  bj  tbe  negligence  of  a  aerranU 
had  been  suffer^  to  remain  on  tl^  plate  of  one  of 
my  tnivellins  cases.    I  endeaTonred  to  solTe  the  dit- 
lirultit'M  of  the  good  man  by  explaining  the  use  and 
tnniiiiiii(  of  the  arms.    No  sooner  did  die  American 
DimI  tluit  I  was  disposed  to  homonr  his  cnriosi^,  than 
lio  ii^krd  ftovoral  liome  questions,  that,  it  most  be  con- 
H>o<mI,  writ)  not  without  their  embarrassment     \l 
wrt«  tirrr^Ktiry  linally  to  tell  him  that  these  were  dis- 
(MhIioii!!  tlmt  limi  luH^n  conferred  by  different  soTe- 
wiiiun  on  i\\v  Hiirrstoni  of  the  owner  of  the  case.   ^  If 
tlMMi^  \m  tM»  hunn  iiiH,  may  1  ask  for  what?"    "For 
(iN'ir  I  ouiDHv  ih  Imlths  and  devotion  to  their  princes.^* 
Thr  wnrlliy  n'|MililHan  n^rded  the  plate  for  some 
liiiMi  iiitriidy  ;  and  (lini  hluiitly  inquired  "if  this  was 
all  the  iH  ward  thry  had  n?ccivt^<l  T"     As  it  was  use- 
lewi  to  contend  a^ainiit  tlir  prejudices  of  an  ignorant 
man,  a  retreat  was  effected  an  soon  as  convenient* 


*  The  iimplicitj  which  one  finds  on  theee  eubjecte  in  America, 

a  not  withont  amusement   The  general  use  of  books,  and 

multitude  of  journals  in  the  United  Stater,  certainlj  prerent 

inhabitants  of  the  country  from  being  as  ignorant  of  the 

I  of  EuropOi  as  the  people  of  Europe,  even  of  the  better 

^re  commonly  of  them ;  still  there  are  thousands  who 
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Notwitfastandii^  these  instances  of  ignorance,  the 
mass  of  the  people  are  suiprisinglj  familiar  with  the 
divisions  of  a  society  that  is  so  different  from  their 
own.  While  alluding  to  armorial  bearings,  it  may  be 
well  to  add,  that  I  saw  a  great  number,  emblazoned 
in  different  materials,  suspended  from  the  walls  of  the 
dwelling?,  especially  in  New-England.  They  are 
frequently  seen  on  carriages,  and  perhaps  oftener  still 
on  watch-seals.  My  travelling  compamon  was  asked 
to  explain  why  these  evidences  of  an  aristocratical 
feelii^  were  seen  among  a  people  so  thoroughly  dem- 
ocratic. The  substance  of  his  answer  shall  be  given : 
^^  Though  the  Americans  do  not  always  venerate  their 
ancestors,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  as  are  ac- 
knowledged in  Eurc^e,  they  are  neverdieless  descend- 
ed from  the  same  sort  of  progenitors.  Those  who 
emigrated  to  this  hemisphere,  brought  with  them  most 
of  the  opinions  of  the  old  world.  Such  of  them  as  bore 
coats  of^arms  did  not  forget  the  distinction,  and  those 
that  you  see  are  the  relics  of  times  long  since  past 
They  have  not  been  disposed  of,  for  no  other  reason 
that  I  can  discover,  than  because  it  is  difficult  to  find 
a  use  for  them.  Most  of  the  trinkets  are  heir-looms; 
thou^  many  individuals  find  a  personal  convenience 
in  the  use  ofseals  which  are  appropriate  to  themselves. 
There  are  others  who  openly  adopt  arms  for  the  sake 
of  this  convenience,  sometimes  rejecting  those  which 
have  long  been  used  by  their  families,  simply  because 
they  are  not  sufficiently  exclusive ;  and  there  are  cer^ 


form  droll  opinions  on  the  sabject  of  oar  distinctive  habits.  A 
German  prince  of  the  family  of  Saze  Weimar,  was  trayeliin^  in 
the  United  State*  during  the  visit  of  the  writer.  He  made  lum 
self  acceptable  every  where,  by  his  simplicity  and  good  sense.  A 
little  crowd  had  collected  round  an  inn  where  he  had  stopped, 
and  a  new  comer  inquired  of  one  of  his  acquaintance,  ^  why  he 
stared  at  the  big  man  in  the  piaxxa  ?"  **  Oh,  for  nothing  at  all, 
only  they  say  he  is  a  Duke !"  «*  A  Duke !  I  wonder  what  he  does 
for  a  living  ?" 

P2 
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tainlj  some  wbo  »re  wUliog  to  cfeep  imder  tbe 

tie  of  gentilitj  at  90  cheap  a  rate.  ForeigDers,  wfaeo 
tfiej  see  th^  exhibitions,  and  Gnd  sei^estaUiahed 
heralds  in  the  shape  of  8eal-cattera,&c  in  the  country 
sometimes  believe  that  wealth  is  gynsdnally  prodacing 
a  change  in  tbe  manners  of  the  people  to  the  prejodke 
of  democracy.  But  they  &11  into  an  egregioQs  error. 
The  &ct  is,  &at  even  tlus  innocent,  though  peihapa 
absurd  Tanihr«  is  getting  rapidly  into  disine,  together 
'^  with  most  of  die  other  distinctiTe  usages  of  orders  in 
society,  that  are  not  purely  connected  witti  character 
and  deportment  No  one,  for  instance,  fliinks  now 
of  exhibiting  the  arms  on  any  portion  of  the  dwelling, 
in  hatchments,  or  on  tombstones,  thouch  all  were 
practised  openly  within  thirty  years.  Liveries  are 
scarcely  so  frequent  now  as  formerly,  while  coaches, 
coachmen,  and  footmen  are  multiplied  fifty-fold.  In 
short,  the  whole  country,  not  only  in  its  government, 
but  in  iil  its  habits^  is  diaily  getting  to  be  more  purely 
democratic,  instead  of  malnng  the  smallest  approaches 
to  the  opposite  extreme.  I  state  this  merely  as  a  &ct 
that  any  well-informed  American  will  corroborate, 
leaving  you  to  your  own  reasoning  and  inferences.'' 

It  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  American  democracy, 
and  it  is  one  which  marks  its  ancient  date  and  its 
mtire  security,  that  it  is  unaccompanied  by  any 
jealousy  of  aristocracy  beyond  that  which  distin- 
guishes the  usual  rancour  of  personal  envy.  One 
•nay  sometimes  hear  remarks  that  denote  the  sour- 
ne»  of  an  unsuccessful  rivalry,  but  the  feeling  can 
mnvhere  be  traced  in  the  conduct  of  the  nation.  The 
liltle  States  of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  contain, 
Wy\Hid  a  doubt,  the  two  most  purely  democratic 
rMiuiHitiities  in  the  civilixed  world.  In  both,  the  pub- 
fcr  will  is  obeyed  with  the  submission  that  a  despot 
yyM  »xact|  and,  m  the  Utter,  it  is  consulted  to  a 
iMimlifiicw  of  detail  that  would  be  inconvenient,  if 
ifc^s  M^IMTiMMicabK  in  a  conununity  of  more  extiaided 
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ioterestk    Now,  mark  one  efiect  of  this  excessive 
democracy  which  you  may  not  be  prepared  to  ex* 

Cct  No  less  than  three  goveniors  of  Conoecticut 
ve  been  named  to  me,  who,  in  due  progress  of  tune* 
and  at  suitable  ages,  have  been  selected  to  sit  in  the 
chair  which  their  fathers  had  filled  with  credit. 
Many  inferior  offices  also  exist,  which,  were  it  not 
fer  the  annual  decision  of  the  people,  mi^t  be 
thou^t  to  have  become  hereditary  in  certain  fami- 
lies.* Here  is  proof  tha^die  aovereign  people  can 
be  as  stable  in  their  will,  as  the  will  of  any  other 
soverei^  Of  the  five  Presidents  who  have  filled  the 
chair,  smce  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutioQ 
in  1789,  but  one  has  left  a  son.  That  son  is  now  a 
candidate  for  the  same  h^  office;  and  though  the 
circumstance,  amid  a  thousand  other  absurdities,  is 
sometimes  ur]^ed  against  his  election,  it  is  plain  there 
is  not  a  man  m  the  whole  nation  who  deems  it  of 
the  least  importance.! 

As  m^t  be  expected,  the  general  society  of  New- 
York  beBtrs  a  strong  impression  of  its  commercial 
character.  In  consequence  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city,  the  number  of  families  that  may  be  prop- 
erly classed  among  those  which  have  long  been 
distinguished  in  its  history  for  their  wealth  and  im- 
portance, bears  a  much  smaller  proportion  to  its 
entire  population  than  that  of  most  other  places.  A 
great  many  of  the  principal  personages  were  swept 
away  by  the  Revolution.  Under  th^  constant  and 
progressive  changes,  as  might  be  expected,  the  influ- 
ence of  their  manners  is,  I  think,  less  perceptible 
than,  for  instance,  in  Philadelphia.  Still,  a  much 
larger  class  of  what  in  Europe  forms  the  ilite  of  so- 


*  The  writer  was  assured  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  Stato, 
in  Rhode  Island ,  had  been  in  one  family  for  near  seventy  years. 

t  Mr.  John  Qnincy  Adams :  he  mm  chosen  ths  IbUowing 
t«r«  and  is  no  ir  President. 
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cietj  exists  here,  than  strangen  commoiilj  sappoie 
Mj  letters  first  threw  me,  as  a  matter  of  couie, 
among  the  mercantile  men;  and  I  found  diat  mixtiire 
of  manners,  information,  and  character,  that  diatm- 
guishes  the  class  every  where.    It  was  my  lot  finoK 

Juently  to  occupy  a  seat  at  a  banouet  between  aona 
ne,  spirited,  intelligent  individual,  whose  mind  and 
manners  had  been  improved  by  travel  and  education, 
and,  perhaps,  another  votary  of  Plutus,  (one- hardly 
dare  say  of  Mercury,  in  tiiisl^tage  of  die  world,)  whose 
ideas  were  never  above  the  level  of  a  sordid  cakohr 
tion,  and  all  of  whose  calculations  were  as  egotitlical 
as  his  discourse.  It  strikes  me  ttiat  both  a  hi^ier  and 
a  lower  order  of  men  mingle  in  commerce  here,  than 
is  seen  elsewhere,  if,  perhaps,  the  better  sort  of  Eng> 
lish  merchants  be  excepted.  Their  intimate  relations 
on  ^HDhange^^  bring  them  all,  more  or  less,  together 
in  the  saloons ;  nor  can  the  associations  well  be  avoid- 
ed, until  the  place  shall  attain  a  size,  which  must  leave 
every  one  the  perfect  master  of  his  own  manner  of 
living.  That  hour  is  fast  approaching  for  New-Yoik, 
and  with  it,  I  think,  must  come  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  marshalling  of  its  coteries. 

When  Cadwallader  returned  from  the  country,  I 
fell  into  a  very  different  circle.  His  connexions  were 
strictly  of  New- York,  and  they  were  altogether  among 
the  principal  and  longest  established  families.  Here 
I  met  with  many  men  of  great  leisure  and  laige  ibr> 
tunes,  who  had  imparted  to  their  children  what  ihiey 
had  received  from  tneir  iathers ;  and  it  would  not  have 
been  easy,  after  making  some  slight  allowances  for  a 
trifling  tinee  of  Dutch  customs,  to  have  distinguished 
between  their  society  and  that  portion  of  the  English 
who  live  in  great  abundance,  without  falling  into  the 
current  of  what  is  called  high  or  fashionable  life. 
Althou^  many,  not  only  of  the  best  informed,  but  of 
the  best  bred  of  the  Americans,  are  merchants,  the 
tone  of  manners  in  this  circle  was  decidedly  more 
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even  and  graceful  than  in  that  which  strictly  belongB 
to  the  former.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  so- 
ciety in  New- York,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordi- 
naiy  increase,  is  rather  in  a  state  of  effervescence 
than  settled,  and,  where  that  is  the  case,  I  presume 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  know,  that  the  lees  some- 
times get  nearer  to  the  surfiice  than  is  desirable. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  for  a  well-behaved  man,  who 
b  tolerably  recommended,  to  get  admission  into  the 
houses  of  the  larger  proportion  of  those  who  seek  no- 
toriety by  courtmg  a  general  intercourse;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  doors  of  those  who  are 
secure  of  their  stations  are  guarded  with  the  cus- 
tomary watchfulness.  Still  you  will  always  remem- 
ber, that  suspicion  is  less  alert  than  in  Europe;  for 
where  temptations  to  abuse  confidence  are  so  rare, 
one  is  not  much  disposed  to  clog  the  enjoyments  of 
life  by  admitting  so  sullen  a  guest  The  effect  of  this 
general  confidence  is  a  less  restrained  and  more 
natural  communication. 

There  is  a  conunon  accusation  against  the  Amer- 
icans, men  and  women,  of  being  cold  in  their  man- 
ners. Some  carry  their  distaste  of  the  alleged  defect 
so  far,  as  to  impute  it  to  a  want  of  feeling.  I  have 
even  listened  to  speculations  so  ingenious,  as  to  refer 
it  to  a  peculiarity  in  the  climate — a  reasoning  that 
was  thought  to  be  supported  by  the  well-known  im- 

Eerturbability  of  the  Aborigines.  Whether  the  theory 
e  true  or  false,  the  aimiment  that  is  brought  to 
maintain  it  is  of  most  unfortunate  application.  The 
tornado  itself  is  not  more  furious  than  the  anger  of 
the  Indian,  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  conformation 
of  the  human  mind  that  embraces  a  wider  range  of 
emotions,  from  the  fiercest  to  the  most  gentle,  than 
what  the  original  owners  of  this  country  possess. 
Civilization  might  multiply  the  changes  of  their  hu- 
mour, but  it  would  scarcely  exhibit  it  in  more  de- 
cided forms.     I  confess*  however,  that  even  in  Cad- 
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Wallader,  I  thought,  during  the  first  weeks  of  our 
intercourse,  something  of  this  reslraint  of  iiMiiiier 
was  perceptible.  In  his  couatrymeii,  and  more  par- 
ticularly his  countrywomen,  the  defect  seemed  no 
less  apparent.  In  New-England,  notwithstanding 
their  extraordinary  kindness  in  deeds,  there  was  often 
an  apparent  coldness  of  demeanour  that  certainly 
lessened,  though  it  could  not  destroy  its  effect.* 


•  An  iiutance  of  Ihii  mppre»Md  muuict  occamd  wbiio  the 
authai  »u  Bl  Now-rork  in  the  aumnier  of  1825.  An  English 
IHgsle  (the  HuBir)  enlflred  tho  pari,  ud  sQchared  a  ihort  dis- 
Isnce  b«law  the  lown.  Hex  captain  wu  the  owner  ofa  Londaa- 
buill  nbeny,  which  bo  kept  for  hii  privsta  iport.BB  hii  ouuntr;- 
mea  ou  ahote  ue  known  to  keep  ncBts.  It  Beams  Ihtt  gome 
conversfltion  coiireming  the  modsl  of  this  boat,  and  of  Ihoie  of 
New-Yotk,  and  perhaps,  too,  respecting  the  compirslive  skiJf  of 
four  Londoa  watermen  whom  he  «•>  aaid  to  retiin  as  a  sort  of 
grooms,  and  the  renowned  Whilohallers,  indoced  him  to  insert  a 
cbsllenge  in  the  journals,  wherein  he  throw  down  the  glove,  for 
*  trial  of  speed,  to  all  the  maHoeia  or  sportsmen  of  the  cilj. 
The  IVhitehollers  took  ap  the  gag«,  and  a  dtf  was  publicly 
named  for  tlie  triaL  II  was  quite  evident  that  the  citizena,  who 
are  keen!)'  alive  to  any  Ihiog  that  aSecls  their  reputation  on  the 
water,  let  it  be  ever  so  trilling,  took  great  interest  in  the  rexiitt. 
Thausaodsof  spectator!  asoenibled  an  the  Battery;  and,  to  keep 
alive  Ibe  eicilement,  there  were  not  live  Engliahmen  or  English- 
womoD  in  the  city  who  did  Dot  appear  to  back  the  (mlerpnae  of 
their  countrymen.  The  distance  run  (about  two  miles}  was 
fVom  the  fKgate  to  a  boat  anchored  in  the  Hudson,  and  thence  to 
another  which  laj  at  a  abort  distance  ttom  the  Castle  Garden, 
already  described.  On  board  of  the  latter,  the  judges  (who,  it 
ii  preanmsd,  were  of  both  nations,)  had  adopted  (hose  delicate 
■jmbol*  of  victoiT  which  had  so  recently  been  pitied  against  each 
other  in  far  leas  friendly  encounters,  i.  t.  the  national  flags.  The 
writer  and  his  O-iend,  who,  notwilhilanding  his  philosophy,  felt 
mat  interest  in  the  result,  took  their  atand  on  the  belvidere  of 
the  castia,  which  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  bay.  On 
their  right  hand  stood  a  young  American  naTal  officer,  and  on 
their  left  a  pretty  and  highly  excited  young  Englishwoman. 
The  frigate  lired  a  gun,  and  the  two  boaU  wen  seen  dashing 
ahead  at  the  signal.     One  soon  took  the  lead,  and  maintained  il 
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This  national  trait  can  neither  be  likened  to,  nor 
accounted  for,  bj  any  of  those  causes  which  are  sup- 
posed to  produce  the  approximating  quaUties  in  some 
of  the  people  of  our  hemisphere.  It  is  not  the  effect 
of  climate,  since  it  exists  equally  in  45^  and  SO^.  It 
is  not  the  phlegm  of  the  German,  for  no  one  can  be 
more  vivacious,  frank,  cordial,  and  communicative 
than  the  American,  when  you  have  effected  the  easy 
task  of  breaking  throudi  the  barrier  of  his  reserve. 
It  cannot  be  the  insulated  pride  of  the  Spaniard, 
brooding  under  his  cloak  on  the  miserable  condition 
of  to-day,  or  dreaming  of  the  glories  of  the  past ;  nor 
is  it  the  repulsive  hauteur  of  the  Englishman,  for  no 


be  the  yictor.  A  report  spread  on  the  left  that  it  was  the  boat  of  the 
filiate.  The  eyes  of  thefair  Engfliahwoman  danced  with  pleasure, 
and  she  murmared  her  satisfaction  so  audibly  as  to  reach  the  ean 
of  all  near  her.  The  writer  turned  to  see  the  effect  on  his  right-hand 
neighbour.  He  was  smiling  at  the  feeling  of  the  lady,  but  soon 
gravely  turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  boats.  He  was  ask- 
ed which  was  ahead.  He  answered,  **  the  Whitehallers  !**  and 
directed  the  attention  to  a  simple  fact  to  confirm  his  opinion.  The 
victors  were  pulling  with  so  swifl  and  equal  a  stroke,  as  to  render 
their  oars  (at  that  distance)  imperceptible,  whereas  there  were 
moments  when  the  blades  of  those  in  the  beaten  boat  could  be 
distinctly  seen.  This  the  young  lieutenant  described  as  a  "  man- 
of-war  stroke,*'  which,  he  said,  ^  could  never  beat  a  dead  White- 
hall-pull, let  the  rowers  come  from  where  they  would."  The  fact 
proved  that  he  was  right  The  English  flag  was  lowered  amid 
three  manful  cheers  from  the  goal-boat,  which  was  no  other  than 
the  launch  of  the  Hussar.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  boys,  the 
Americans,  though  secretly  much  elated,  made  no  answer,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  trace  the  least  change  in  the  countenances  of 
the  spectators.  On  quitting  the  Battery,  the  writer  and  his  fnend 
met  a  French  gentleman  of  their  acquaintance  descending  the 
Broadway  to  witness  the  race.  He  held  up  both  hands,  and 
shook  his  head,  by  the  way  of  condolence.  His  error  was  ex- 
plained. ^  Victors  !**  he  exclaimed,  looking  around  him  in  ludi- 
crous surprise,  *■*■  I  could  have  sworn  by  the  gravity  of  every  face 
I  see,  that  the  Englishmen  had  beaten  you  half  the  distance  !** 
it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  add,  that  something  was  said  of  an  ac- 
cident to  the  Hu8sar*B  boat,  of  which  the  writer  pretends  to  know 
nothing,  but  of  which  he  is  sure  the  grave  crowd  by  which  he 
was  sarrounded  was  quite  as  ignorant  as  himself. 


-•»/ 
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^  .A^v  .i»4K)M>i  to  admit  of  the  perfect  equality 
.  V*  v\AM*v*vdiiui^»  than  the  native  of  this  country 
>^  .sx^v  ;  hi*^  heeu  supposed  to  be  the  fruits  of  the 
.^ys^  *j^Kxic a1,  religious  dogmas  and  stem  discipline 
gw«  x%civ  loii^  tai^t  and  practised  in  so  manr  of  the 
x^uud  colonies.  That  Ihe  religion  of  the  ruritans 
^«a  of  the  Friends  left  their  impressions,  is,  1  think, 
x\%oih1  a  doubt;  for  the  very  peculiarity  of  manner 
lo  which  we  have  reference,  is  to  be  found,  in  differ- 
out  sections  of  the  Union,  modified  by  the  absence  or 
prevalence  of  their  self-mortifying  doctrines.  Still, 
one  finds  degrees  of  this  same  exterior  among  the 
Episcopalians  of  New-Yoric,  the  Catholics  of  Mary- 
land, the  merchants  of  the  east,  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors of  the  middle  States,  and  the  planters  of  the 
south.  It  is  rather  tempered  than  destroyed  by  the 
division  of  States,  of  religion,  or  of  habits.  It  is  said 
even  to  begin  to  exhibit  itself  among  the  French  of 
Louisiana,  who  are  already  to  be  distinguished  from 
their  kinsmen  in  Europe  by  greater  gravity  of  eye  and 
mien.  It  is  even  so  contagious,  that  no  foreigner  can 
long  dwell  within  its  influence  without  contracting 
more  or  less  of  its  exterior.  It  does  not  arise  from 
unavoidable  care,  since  no  people  have  less  reason  to 
brood  over  the  calamities  of  life.  There  is  no  Cas- 
sius-Uke  discontent  to  lead  the  minds  of  men  into  plots 
and  treasons ;  for,  from  the  time  I  entered  the  coun- 
tiT  to  the  present  moment,  amidst  the  utmost  latitude 
of  political  discussion,  I  have  not  heard  even  a  whis- 
per against  the  great  leading  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment* 

In  despair  of  ever  arriving  at  the  solution  of  doubts 
which  so  completely  bafiled  all  conjecture  and  expe- 


*  Th«  author  will  add,  nor  to  the  hour  of  his  departure.  Tho 
Uaitad  States  of  America  are,  perhaps,  the  only  country  ia 
christaidoni  where  political  disaffection  does  not  in  a  greater  or 
less  dsjrree  pcraiL 
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rience,  I  threw  myself  on  the  greater  observation  of 
Cadwallader  for  the  explanation  of  a  habit,  which, 
the  more  I  reflected,  only  assumed  more  of  the  char- 
acter of  an  enigma.  His  answer  wft  sufficiently  sen- 
tentious, thoum,  when  pressed  upon  the  subject,  be 
was>  not  unwilling  to  support  it  by  reasons  tnat  cer- 
tainly are  rather  plausible,  if  not  just  To  the  question 
— ^*^  To  what  do  you  ascribe  the  characteristic  grave 
demeanour  of  your  countrymen  ?^^  the  reply  was, 
^  To  the  simpUcity  of  common  sense  !^^  Tms  was 
startling,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  a  little  ofie^sive ;  but 
you  shall  have  his  reasons  in  his  own  words. 

^^You  admit  yourself  that  the  pecuUarij^  which 
you  mention  is  solely  confined  to  manner.  The  host, 
the  friend,  the  man  of  business,  or  the  lady  in  ber 
drawing-room,  who  receives  you  with  less  empressi" 
metU  than  you  have  been  accustomed  to  meet  else- 
where, omits  no  duty  or  material  act  of  kindness. 
While  each  seems  to  enter  less  into  the  interests  of 
^our  existence,  not  one  of  them  is  selfishly  engaged 
m  the  exclusive  pursuits  of  his  own. 

"While  the  Americans  have  Uved  in  the  centre 
of  the  moral  world,  their  distance  from  Europe,  and 
their  scattered  population,  have  kept  them,  as  re- 
spects association,  m  comparative  retirement  Thev 
have  bad  great  leisure  for  reflection.  Even  England, 
which  has  so  long  and  so  richly  supplied  us  vriih 
food  for  the  mind,  labours  under  a  mental  disadvan- 
tage which  is  not  known  here.  Her  artificial  and 
aged  institutions  require  the  prop  of  concerted  opin- 
ions, which,  if  it  be  not  fatal  to  change,  have  at  least 
acquired  an  influence  that  it  is  thougot  dangerous  to 
disturb.  In  America,  no  such  restraint  has  ever 
been  laid  on  the  human  mind,  unless  it  might  be 
through  the  ordinary  operation  of  passing  prejudice 
But  those  prejudices  nave  always  been  limited  in 
Qieir  duration,  and  have  never  possessed  the  impor- 

Q 
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tani  prerc^tive  of  exclusive  reverence.  Men  coii> 
bated  them  at  will,  and  generally  with  impiinitf. 
Even  the  peculiar  maxims  of  the  niooarchy  came  to 
us,  across  the  Atlantic,  weakened  by  distance  and 
obnuKious  to  criticism.  Thej  were  assailed,  shaken 
and  destroyed. 

"  Thou^t  is  the  inevitable  fruit  of  a  state  of  being 
where  the  individual  is  thus  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
best  elTects  of  the  highest  civihzation,  with  as  Uttle  as 
possible  of  its  disadvantages.  I  should  have  said 
thought  itself  was  the  reason  of  that  gravity  you  ob- 
serve, did  1  not  believe  it  is  more  true  to  ascribe  it 
to  the  nearest  approximate  quality  in  which  (hat 
thought  is  exhibited.  When  there  is  much  leisure, 
and  all  the  other  means  to  reflect  on  life,  apart  from 
those  temptations  which  hurry  na  into  its  vortex,  the 
mind  is  not  slow  to  strip  it  of  its  gloss,  and  to  arrive 
at  truths  tliat  lie  so  near  the  surface.  The  result  has 
been,  in  America,  to  establish  common  sense  as  the 
sovereign  guide  of  the  public  will.  In  the  possession 
of  this  quality,  the  nation  is  unrivalled.  It  tempers 
its  religion,  its  morals,  its  politics,  and  fuially,  as  in 
the  case  in  question,  its  manners.  The  first  is  equally 
wittiout  bigotiy  or  licentiousness ;  the  second  are 
eeDerally  consistent  and  sound ;  flie  third  are  purely 
democratic  without  the  sli^test  approach  to  disor- 
der ;  and  the  last  are,  as  you  see  them,  less  attractiTe 
to  you,  periiaps,  because  unusual ;  but  more  in  con< 
souauce  with  common  sense  than  your  own,  inas- 
mach  as  they  fail  of  an  exaggeration  which  our  reason 
would  condemn.  Many  nations  excel  us  in  the  arts, 
but  none  in  the  truths  of  human  existence.  The  for- 
mer constitute  the  poetry  of  life,  and  they  are  desir- 
able so  fer  as  they  temper  society ;  but  when  the^ 
Z ess  it  to  the  exclusion  of  still  nobler  objects,  then- 
jnion  is  dangerous,  and  may  easily  become  fatal. 
IJke  all  other  pursuit?  in  wnicb  the  imaginatioD 
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predominates,  they  have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the 
directness  witii  Avhich  reason  regards  erery  thing  tbat 
appertains  to  our  nature* 

^^  Although  there  is  nothing  incompatible  between 
perfect  poutical  freedom  and  high  rational  refine- 
ment, there  is  certainly  a  greater  addiction  to  factitious 
complaisance  in  a  despotism  than  in  a  republic.  The 
artificial  deference  which,  in  the  former,  is  exacted 
by  him  who  rules,  descends  throi^  all  the  gradations 
of  society,  until  its  tone  becomes  imparted  to  an  en- 
tire nation.  I  tiiink  it  will  be  found,  by  referring  to 
Europe,  ttiat  manners,  though  certainly  modified  by 
national  temperament  and  omer  causes,  have  become 
artificial  in  proportion  as  the  sovereign  power  has 
exercised  its  influence.  Though  France,  under  the 
old  re^me,  was  not  in  theoiy  more  monarchical  than 
manv  of  the  adjoining  countries,  the  monarch,  in  feet, 
filled  a  greater  space  in  the  public  mind.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  any  other  nation  in  which  sacrifices 
so  heavy,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  so  fatal,  were  daily 
and  hourly  made  to  appearances,  as  under  the  reign 
of  Louis  aIV,  They  were  only  the  more  dangerous, 
inasmuch  ds  the  great  advancement  of  the  nation 
made  the  most  gifted  men  auxiliary  to  the  propagation 
of  deception.  The  part  which  Racine  with  his  piety, 
Boileau  with  his  wit,  and  even  Fontaine  with  Ins 
boated  simplicity,  did  not  disdain  to  play,  humbler 
men  might  well  desire  to  imitate.  The  consequences 
of  this  factitious  tone  in  manners  prevail  to  the  present 
day  in  France,  which,  notwithstanding  her  va^t  im- 
provements, has  yet  a  great  deal  to  concede  to  tiic 
immutable  and  sacred  empire  of  truth,  before  either 
religion,  government,  or  morals,  shall  reach  that 
degree  of  perfection  which  each  and  all  may  hope  to 
attain.  However  agreeable  habitual  deference  to 
forms  may  become,  the  pleasure  is  bought  too  dearly, 
when  a  just  knowledge  of  ourselves,  deceptive  views 
of  life,  or  even  of  sacred  liberty  itself,  may  be  tiie 
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^  The  French  gentleman  has  certainljr  one  advan- 
tage over  his  island  neighhoor.  He  is  uniformly 
polite;  his  conventional  habits  having  apparently 
gotten  the  better  of  all  his  native  hnmours.  You  are 
sure,  so  far  as  manner  is  Goncemed,  of  finding  him 
to-morrow  as  you  left  him  to-day.  There  may  be 
some  question  on  this  point  with  the  Englishman^  out 
none  with  the  American.  Common  sense  is  quite  as 
equal  as  good-breeding*  The  American  gentleman 
is  less  graceful  than  the  Frenchman,  and  may  be  even 
less  conventional  in  his  air  than  the  Englishman,  but 
he  is  commonly  gravely  conriderate  of  the  feeling 
Were  he  disposed  to  abuse  his  situation,  his  countrv- 
men  would  not  tolerate  his  airs.  I  have  already  told 
you  that  humanity  is  a  distinctive  feature  of  Amer- 
ican intercourse.  The  men  of  secondary  manners 
may  be  more  subdued  in  air  than  those  of  Europe, 
but  it  is  altogether  confined  to  appearance.  No  man 
is  kinder  in  all  his  feelings  or  habits.* 

*'*'  But  this  digression  is  leading  me  from  what  you 
call  the  peculiar  coldness  of  the  American  manner. 
The  wonl  is  not  well  chosea,  since  coldness  implies 
a  want  of  feelii^,  and  want  of  feeling  cannot  exist 
where  every  concession  is  made  to  humanity,  except 
m  words  and  looks.  Mr.  Ho^on  says,  he  does  not 
think  the  habit  of  which  be  complains  is  to  be  seen 
in  the  better  classes  of  the  men,  though  he  appears^ 


'^  The  writer  laa^kd  in  £iifluid«  on  hi*  return  to  Europe. 
Cnrioeitj  led  him  to  the  gdUery  of  the  Uonae  of  Commons  The 
member  on  the  floor  was  a  etrenger  to  him.  A  well-dreeaed 
man  stood  at  hit  elbow,  and  he  Tentored  to  ask  him  if  he  knew 
who  was  speaking.  ^  No,**  was  the  answer,  and  it  was  giren 
with  an  eloration  and  a  peealiar  eentantiousneos  of  Toioe  which 
cannot  be  committed  to  paper.  The  writer  was  induced  to 
repeat  the  experiment,  simplj  as  an  experiment,  four  times,  and 
alwa^  with  the  same  succesi,  except  that  in  the  last  instance  he 
obtaued  the  name,  bnt  in  a  note  pitched  in  the  same  kej.  He 
is  bold  to  say,  that  the  coldest  looking  man  in  Annrica  would 
have  answered  in  a  tone  of  MMi 
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unwillinglj  enough  too,  to  admit,  that  the  females  are 
Qot  Quite  so  free  from  the  chame.  Mr.  Hodgson,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  a  bachelor,  and  he  ought 
to  have  known  that  this  is  a  class  of  men  far  less  in 
demand  in  America  than  in  England  Without  ap- 
pearing to  make  the  smallest  allowance  for  the  mo- 
mentary warmth  that  is  always  excited  by  countrymen 
meeting  in  a  foreign  land,  he  puts  the  seeming  cordi- 
ality of  the  wives  of  certain  English  soldiers  whom 
he  met  at  Niagara,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  cold 
demeanour  of  the  wives  of  me  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whom  he  had  just  lefl.  This  gentleman  does 
not  pretend  that  there  was  actually  more  of  feeling 
in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other;  he  seems  perfectly 
willing  to  ascribe  the  difference  to  its  true  cause,  viz., 
a  simple  difiference  in  manner.  Just  to  this  extent  1 
admit  the  justice  of  his  remark,  and  I  have  endeav- 
oured to  give  you  some  reasons  for  its  existence. 
One  would  not  gather  from  the  book  of  Mr.  Hodgson, 
rational  and  candid  as  it  is,  that  the  author  had  ever 
seen  many  countries  besides  his  own ;  if  he  has,  he 
must  be  aware  that  the  air  and  manner  of  a  French 
paysanru  would  still  be  more  likely  to  flatter  his  self- 
complacency  than  the  cordiality  of  the  soldiers'  wives. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  for  you  and  me  to  quote  still 
stronger  instances  of  the  extent  to  which  this  manner 
is  carried  among  different  people,  and  people,  too, 
who  have  no  very  extraordinary  reputation  either  for 
morals  or  civilization. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  found,  too,  on  reflection,  that 
the  subdued  manner  (the  word  is  more  just  than  cold) 
of  the  Americans,  is  more  owing  to  the  simple  and 
common  sense  habit  they  have  of  viewing  things,  than 
even  to  rusticity,  or  indeed  to  any  other  cause.  It 
cannot  be  the  former,  since  it  is  to  be  traced  among 
those  who  have  passed  their  lives  in  the  most  polished 
intercourse  in  the  cities  no  less  than  in  the  country, 
and  amid  elegance  as  well  as  rural  simplicity.    While 
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we  have  very  few  certainlj  who  devote  their  leisure 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  mere  r^nements 
of  life,  there  is  perhaps  a  smaller  degree  of  rustic 
awkwardness  in  tne  county  than  can  be  found  among 
an  equal  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  other 
nation.  The  very  quality  which  keeps  down  the 
superfluous  courtesy  of  the  upper,  has  an  agency  in 
elevating  the  manners  of  the  lower  classes  who,  con- 
sidering their  situations,  are  at  all  times  surprisingly 
self-possessed  and  at  their  ease.  A  &r  more  just  ob- 
iection  to  the  social  usages  of  the  Americans,  mi|;ht 
be  discovered  in  the  rou^  and  hardy  manner  in  which 
they  support  their  opinions,  than  m  this  absence  of 
assumed  cordiality.  The  latter,  though  it  may  be- 
come necessary  by  indulgence,  can,  after  all,  only 
impose  upon  a  novice,  whereas  the  former  may  easily 
CecOikie  offensive,  widiout  in  the  slightest  degree  ad- 
vancing what  they  urge.  But  it  is  so  difficult,  and 
even  so  dangerous,  to  say  how  far  courtesy  shall 
infringe  on  truth,  that  one  can  tolerate  a  litde  incon- 
venience to  favour  the  latter;  and  depend  on  it, 
(bough  the  practice  is  often  excessively  unpleasant  in 
the  individual  (and  much  oflener  here  than  in  Eu- 
lope^,  it  is  a  sound,  healthful,  national  failing,  that 
purcnases  great  good  at  a  small  price.^* 

I  shall  make  no  conunents  on  the  opinions  of  my 
friend.  There  is,  however,  one  thii^  that  may  be 
said  on  the  subject  which  will  go  to  prove  the  justice 
of  his  theory.  There  is,  at  leas^  nothing  conventional 
in  tiliis  coldness  of  manner  of  his  countrymen.  Men 
do  not  admit  it  as  a  part  of  their  gentility ;  but  it  has 
altogether  the  air  of^  being  either  the  enect  of  their 
national  temperament,  or,  as  Cadwallader  would 
prove,  of  haoits  that  proceed  from  a  reflection  so 
general  and  uniform,  as  to  have  perfectly  acquired 
tne  simplicity  and  force  of  nature.  I  think  also  that 
he  has  not  laid  sufficient  stress  on  the  effect  of  repub- 
lican in^ti^tioDs  and  the  want  of  a  court;  but  one 
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Gannot  expect  so  thorough  a  democrat  to  speak  with 
much  reverence  of  the  latter.  He  has  explained  that, 
bj  the  prevalence  of  ^^  common  sense,**  he  does  not 
mean  that  eveiy  man  in  America  is  wise  enough  to 
discriminate  between  the  substance  and  flie  shadow 
of  thing?,  but  that  so  many  are,  as  to  hare  given  a 
tone  to  the  general  deportment  of  tbe  whole :  a  case 
that  maj  very  well  exist  in  a  reading  and  instructed 
nation. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  DE  B^THIZT, 

CfC*  yfCm 


New-Tork, 

From  the  hour  that  we  landed  in  America,  to  die 
present  moment,  the  voices  of  men,  the  journals,  and 
the  public  bodies,  have  been  occupied  in  celebrating 
die  work  of  national  gratitude.  The  visit  of  La 
Fayette,  his  ancient  services,  his  appearance,  his 
sayings,  his  tact,  his  recollection  of,  and  meeting  wifli 
veterans  whom  he  had  known  under  other  and  more 
adverse  circumstances,  are  the  constant  themes  of 
press  and  tongue.  The  universal  sentiment,  and  the 
various  scenes  to  which  it  has  jdven  birth,  have  not 
failed  to  elicit  many  sparks  of  that  sort  of  feefing 
which  is  creditable  to  human  nature,  since  it  proves 
that  man,  with  all  his  selfishness  and  depravity,  is  the 
repository  of  a  vast  deal  that  is  generous  and  noble. 
Two  or  tiiree  little  anecdotes  have  come  to  my  ears 
ttat  may  serve  to  amuse,  if  not  to  edify  you. 

One  of  the  familiar,  and  certainly  not  die  leasi 
touching  manners,  chosen  by  the  Americans,  to  evince 
their  attachment  to  La  Fayette,  who  has  been  weB 
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lw«f»»k>A  the  "^nation^s  guest,^^  is  by  making  ofleringp 
W  iKc  laKmrii  of  their  own  hands,  in  the  ^pe  of  a 
itmiwfci>d  triding  articles  that  may  aflect  his  persona) 
jiMikKvt,  or  at  least  manifest  their  zeal  in  its  behalf 
JUmmm:  others,  it  seems  that  a  hatter  had  even  gone 
«i^  w  as  to  send  a  hat,  or  hats,  to  France,  as  his  por. 
INMft  of  these  little  contributions.  This  kindness  was 
MMcmbered,  and  a  short  time  aAer  their  arrival, 
M*  George  La  Fayette  went  to  the  shop  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  ordered  a  supply  for  himself.  The  liat 
was  furnished  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the  direct- 
ness and  simplicity  that  characterize  these  people. 
The  next  thing  was  to  demand  the  bill ;  for  you  will 
readily  understand  that  the  motive  of  M.  La  Fayette, 
w^is  to  patronize  a  tradesman  who  had  been  so  at- 
tentive to  his  father.  **  I  was  paid  forty  years  ago 
for  all  the  hats  I  can  make  for  any  of  the  family  of 
La  Fayette,"  was  the  answer. 

A  gentleman,  who,  from  former  acquaintance  and 
his  situation  in  life,  is  much  around  the  person  of  the 
General,  has  related  anotlier  instance  of  the  deep  and 
nearly  filial  interest  that  is  taken  in  his  comfort,  by  all 
classes  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  known  that  in  com 
mon  with  so  many  others,  the  fortune  of  La  Fayette 
suffered  by  the  changes  in  France,  no  less  thaji  by 
his  own  sacrifices.  This  circumstance  had,  as  usual, 
been  exaggerated,  until  an  impression  has  obtained 
among  many  of  the  less  informed,  that  he  is  actually 
subjected  to  personal  privations*  Their  ^  guest'  ap- 
peared among  the  Americans  simply  clad,  in  a  coat 
of  black,  which  was  not  of  a  particularly  fine  fabric, 
and  with  other  habiliments  equally  plain.  Now,  it 
■o  happens,  that  the  American  who  is  the  least  above 
the  labouring  classes,  habitually  wears  a  finer  cloth 
than  the  corresponding  classes  even  in  England,  with 
perhaps  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  ver}'  highest 
m  ttie  latter  country.  This  peculiarity  in  the  attire 
of  La  Fayette,  struck  the  eye  of  a  mechanic,  who  did 
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uot  fail  to  ascribe  it  to  a  want  of  means.    He  sought 

an  opportunity  to  confer  with  Colonel ,  from 

whose  mouth  I  have  the  anecdote,  and  after  a  little 
embarrassment  and  circumlocution,  explained  his  ob- 
ject **  I  see.  Colonel ^  that  our  friend  has  not 

as  good  a  coat  as  he  ought  to  wear,  and  I  think  he 
should  be  the  best  dressed  man  in  America.  You 
know  very  well  that  I  am  nothing  but  a  plain  me- 
chanic, and  that  I  should  not  know  what  to  say  to  a 
man  like  La  Fayette  in  such  a  case  as  this ;  but  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  can  smooth  the  thing  over  as 
it  should  be,  and  PlI  thank  you  just  to  get  lum  a  suit 
of  the  best,  in  any  way  you  please,  and  then  the  bill 
can  be  given  to  me,  and  notlung  further  shall  ever  be 
said  of  the  matter.^^ 

I  might  fill  a  volume  with  similar  instances  of  at- 
tachment and  affection,  with  addresses^  processions 
and  ceremonies,  which  have  occurred  since  the  re- 
ception of  the  veteran  Frenchman,  amongst  these 
usually  quiet  and  rarely  excited  people.  A  brief 
description  of  a  fete  at  which  I  was  present,  and 
which  is,  in  some  measure,  connected  with  my  own 
movements,  must,  however,  suffice  for  the  present. 
I  shall  describe  it  both  for  its  peculiar  nature,  and 
because  it  may  serve  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the 
taste,  manners,  and  appearance  of  the  Americans,  ia 
similar  scenes. 

At  the  return  of  La  Fayette  from  his  excursion  to 
Boston,  the  citizens  of  New- York  determined  to  en- 
tertain him  in  their  collective  capacity.  He  had  been 
feasted  by  corporate  bodies  innumerable;  but  this 
ball  was  to  be  given  by  subscription,  and  to  include 
as  many  of  all  the  different  classes  of  society,  as  could 
well  assemble  in  the  place  chosen  for  its  celebration. 
That  spot  was  the  abandoned  fortress  already  men- 
tioned by  the  name  of  the  Castle  Garden,  as  the  place 
where  he  landed.  The  castle,  you  will  remember, 
stands  on  an  artificial  island,  a  few  hundred  feet  from 
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^,  nnwicnadc,  that    i>  called  the  Batter)'.     The 
vork  itself  is  a  buililiiiir  of  dark  red  freestone,  almost 
•irriiiar,  and  I  shoiiM  think  near  two  hundred  feet  in 
^inmcter.   Most  of  this  «|)acc  is  occupied  by  the  area 
in  the  centre,  the  work  itself  being  little  more  than  a 
covered  battery,  which  by  subsequent  changes  has 
been  transformed  into  alcoves,  and  has  a  tine  temice 
or  rather  belvidere,  around  the  whole  of  its  summit 
A  tall  spar  was  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  and 
a  vast  awning  was  constructed  of  the  sails  of  a  ship 
of  the  line,  to  cover  the  whole.     The  interior  side 
of  this  awninq  was  concealed  by  flags,  arranged  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  give  a  sod,  airy  tinish  to  the 
vide  vault,  and  a  roof  that  inclined  inwards  from 
llie  ramparts  for  a  little  distance  was  covered  with 
^radins^  like  the  scats  of  an  amphitheatre.   Thus  the 
interior  might  be  said  to  be  divided  into  several  parts. 
Tlicre  was  the  great  salle,  or  the  area  of  the  garden  , 
the  immense,  low,  vaulted,  circular  corridor,  within 
the  work  ;  the  gradins,  a  little  below  the  brlvidcre, 
supported  by  pillars,  and  the  belvidere  itself,  all  be- 
neath the  awning.     In  addition  to  these,  on  the  si  do 
of  the  castle  next  the  city,  is  a  range  of  apartments. 
fonie  of  which  have  been  added  since  the  new  des- 
tination of  the  building,  and  arc  on  a  scale  suited  to 
ih  present  uses. 

Cadwallader  procured  tickets  for  u«  both,  and  at 

Irn  oVIock  we  proceeded  to  the  centre  of  attniction. 

Two  of  the  pnncipal  streets  of  the  city  tenninato 

nrnr  rarh  other  directly  in  face  of  the  castle  ganlcn. 

The  rarriagiM*  entered  the  batterj'  (the  promenade) 

by  one,  and  left  it  by  the  other.     Temporary  fenrrs 

were  erected  to  keep  the  coachmen  in  the  line  after 

thrv  had  arrived  on  the  mall.     I  can  sav  with  tnith, 

it  I  never  knew  a  company  set  down  and  taken  up 

Ih  more   far i lily  anil  order.     You  will  n roller t 

;rc  were  !»ix  thousand  guests,   a  number  that  is 

e}j  exceeded  at  any  tluropean  entertainment  The 
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quiet  which  prevailed,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  estab- 
lished orders  in  society  are  not  at  all  necessary,  at 
least,  for  the  tranquillify  of  its  ordinary  intercourse. 
There  were  no  gensd^armes^  though  I  was  told  some 
police  officers  were  present,  and  yet  I  saw  no  at- 
tempts to  break  the  line,  or  any  other  instances  of 
those  impertinences,  with  which  coachmen  with  us 
are  apt  to  emulate  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  im- 
portance of  their  masters.  Indeed,  all  my  experience 
goes  to  show,  diat  the  simplest  way  of  destroying  the 
bickerings  and  heart-burnings  of  precedency  and 
rank,  is  to  destroy  their  usages  altogether.  No  doubt 
human  nature  is  just  as  active  among  these  republic- 
ans, as  it  is  in  England  or  in  Germany,  and  that  A. 
secretly  envies  or  derides  the  claims  of  B. ;  but  it 
would  be  perfectly  absurd  in  either  of  the  parties  to 
permit  a  public  exposure  of  their  pretensions,  since 
the  world  would  be  very  apt  to  tell  them  both,  the 
distinction  you  enjoy  is  only  by  sufferance,  and  dig- 
nified and  quiet  benaviour  is  one  requisite  for  its 
possession  at  all.  Thus,  you  see,  however  rancorous 
may  be  the  rivalry,  third  parties  are  at  all  events 
spared  the  exhibition  of  its  folly.  But  this  truth  is 
aoundantly  proved  in  the  saloons  of  your  own  fasci- 
nating metropolis,  where  one  is  daily  elbowed  by 
peers,  without  being  the  least  conscious  of  the  hon- 
ours he  is  receiving,  and  where  society  is  kept  so 
perfectly  and  so  admirably  distinct  from  government. 
We  alighted  at  the  bridge  which  connects  the  island 
to  the  battery.  By  the  aid  of  awnings,  carpets  and 
other  accessories,  this  passage,  over  which  armed 
heels  had  so  oflen  trod,  and  lumbering  wheels  rum- 
bled with  their  groaning  loads  of  artillery,  was  con- 
verted into  a  long,  and  prettily  decorated  gallery. 
The  light  was  judiciously  kept  down,  so  as  to  give 
the  entrance  a  subdued  and  pleasing,  and  a  strikingly 
romantic  effect.  You  caught,  in  passing,  glimpses  cJ 
the  water.  :»nd  'i^rd  its  quiet  washing  in  dull  coti- 
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trast  to  the  strains  of  distant  music.  Steam-boat» 
were  landing  the  guests  by  hundreds,  on  the  narrow 
terrace  which  surrounds  the  base  of  the  castle,  and  a 
never-ceasing  current  of  gaily  dressed  and  graceful 
beings  were  gliding  from  out  die  darkness  on  either 
hand,  or  along  the  gallery,  towards  a  flood  of  light 
which  was  sh^  throu^  the  massive  frowning  portal 
of  the  fortress,  as  a  sort  of  beacon  to  direct  our  foot- 
steps. Such  a  sight  was  not  likely  to  Caiil  of  its  eflect 
on  one  as  weakly  constituted  as  myself,  dear  Jules, 
and  abandoning  the  pensive  and  deliberative  step 
with  which  I  had  loitered  to  contemplate  the  pecu- 
liar and  pleasing  approach  to  the  scene,  I  hastened 
on  to  plunge  at  once  into  its  gayest  vortex.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  contrast  between 
the  judicious  gloom  of  the  romantic  gallery  and  the 
brilliant  salle,  to  the  magnitude  of  tluit  saJle,  or  to 
the  fact  that  with  European  complaisance  I  had 
expected  no  very  imposing  exhibition  of  taste  and 
jplendour  among  these  people,  but,  certain  is  it,  that, 
though  far  from  unaccustomed,  as  you  well  know,  to 
fetes  and  spectacles,  I  never  entered  one  whose  coup 
d^ail  produced  an  effect  like  this.  As  we  hurried 
towards  the  gate  in  hundreds,  (for  two  or  three  steam* 
boats  had  just  dischai^ed  their  living  cai^oes),  I  had 
been  seized  with  a  very  natural  apprehension,  that 
the  whole  was  to  terminate  in  one  of  those  well- 
dressed  throngs  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
aee,  hear,  converse,  dance,  or,  in  short,  to  be  alive 
to  BUj  other  sensations  than  those  of  excessive  heat, 
eimtii,  and^  peihaps,  a  head-ache.  But  though  so 
manv  poured  along  the  approaches,  like  water  gush- 
ing tbrou^  some  narrow  passage,  the  rush,  the  crowd, 
and  &e  inconvenience  ceased  as  you  entered  the 
principal  space,  like  the  tumult  of  that  element  sub- 
tiding  as  it  cmei^  into  a  broad  basin.  There  were, 
probably,  6ve  thousand  persons  in  the  salle  when  we 
entered,  and  yet  there  was  abundant  room  for  all  the 
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usual  pursuits  of  such  an  assembly.  Some  thirty, 
or  forty,  or  fifty,  sets  of  quadrilles  were  in  graceful 
motion,  hundreds  were  promenading  around  the  dan- 
cers, and,  literally,  thousands  were  hanging  over  them 
on  the  belvidere  and  among  the  gradins,  looking  down 
with  the  complacency  of  those  benignant  bemgs  to 
whom  poets  give  a  habitation  in  the  clouds. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  sajdng  much  for  the  self-posses- 
sion of  two  travellers  who  had  passed  through  so 
many  similar  'Scenes,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  strictly 
true,  that  both  Cadwallader  and  myself,  instead  of 
passing  on  with  suitable  deference  to  the  rest  of  the 
guests,  came  to  a  dead  halt  on  the  threshold  of  this 
scene,  and  stood,  near  a  minute,  gazing  around  us  and 
upwards,  with  wonder.  We  had,  however,  the  con- 
solation to  discover  that  we  were  not  alone  in  our 
underbred  surprise,  for  a  hundred  pretty  exclama- 
tions that  escaped  prettier  lips,  and  the  immense 
pressure  of  the  crowd  at  the  spot  where  our  steps 
had  been  arrested,  apprised  us  that  the  sensation  was 
common  to  all.  Escaping  from  this  throng,  wc  had 
leisure  to  study  the  details  which  had  produced  so 
'mposing  a  tout-ensemble. 

An  immense  cloud  of  flags,  composed  of  all  the 
colours  of  the  rainbow  intermingled,  was  waving 
gently  in  the  upper  air,  shadowing  the  area  at  an 
elevation  of  not  less  than  seventy  feet.  The  enor- 
mous spar  which  supported  this  canopy  of  ensigns 
had  been  converted  into  the  shaft  of  an  immense 
lustre,  whose  several  parts  were  composed  of  entire 
chandeliers.  From  these  were  streaming  the  floods 
of  noon-day  light  which  gave  to  the  centre  of  the  salle 
its  extraordinary  brilliancy,  while  countless  shaded 
and  coloured  lamps  shed  a  fainter  and  softer  glow  on 
those  parts  of  the  scene  which  taste  and  contrast 
required  to  be  kept  down.  Directly  in  front  of  the 
entrance  was  a  double  flight  of  steps  (one  of  half  a 
dozen  which  led  to  the  gradins  and  the  belvidere). 
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Beneath  this  double  flight,  a  marquee  of  die  dimen* 
sions  of  a  small  chamber  had  been  arranged  for  ibe 
particular  reception  of  the  guest  It  ^vas  gaily  deco- 
rated ;  containing  a  supper-table,  solas,  a  chandelier^ 
and,  in  short,  all  the  garniture  of  a  separate  room. 
The  curtains  were  wimdrawn  in  such  a  manner,  that 
any  who  chose  might  examine  its  interior.  Opposite 
to  this  again,  and  directly  over  tbe  portal,  was  the 
orchestra,  appended  to  the  side  of  Ae  building  which 
contained  the  eating  apartments,  and  the  ordinary 
dwelling  of  the  place. 

Shordy  after  we  had  entered.  La  Fayette  arrived. 
The  music  changed  to  a  national  air,  the  gay  sets 
dissolved  as  by  a  charm,  and  the  dancers  who  had 
been  dispersed  over  the  floor  of  the  salle  formed  a 
lane,  whose  sides  were  composed  of  masses  that 
might  have  contained  two  thousand  eager  faces  each. 
Through  this  gay  multitude  the  old  man  slowly  pass- 
ed, giving  and  receiving  the  most  cordial  and  affec- 
tionate salutations  at  every  step.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  his  departure  for  the  east  But  though  the 
freshness  of  his  reception  was  past,  his  presence  had 
lost  none  of  its  influence.  To  me  he  appeared  some 
venerable  and  much  respected  head  of^a  vast  family, 
who  had  come  to  pass  an  hour  amid  their  innocent 
and  gay  revels.  He  was  literally  like  a  fether  among 
his  children. 

The  assemblage  was  composed  of  ereij  class  in 
the  coontiy,  with  the  exception  of  those  perhaps  who 
«re  compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  by  positive 
bodOy  lal>our.  Still  there  was  no  awkwardness  ap- 
parent, no  presumption  on  the  part  of  the  one,  nor 
any  arrogance  on  that  of  others.  All  passed  off 
rimply,  harmoniously,  and  ^vith  the  utmost  seemii^ 
emoyment 

my  friend,  who  is  very  universally  known,  was 
sahitcd  at  e>ery  step  by  some  fair  one,  or  some  man, 
who,  to  tbe  eye  at  least,  had  the  port  and  bearing  of 
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a  gentleman.  ^^Who  is  that?^  I  asked  him,  after  be 
had  paused  an  instant  to  speak  to'  a  joung  couple 
who  were  promenading  the  room  tc^eiflier.     **  Tnat 

is  young and  his  bride.     He  has  recently 

returned  from  his  travels,  to  take  possession  of  a  fine 
estate,  which  has  descended  to  nim  from  the  old 
Dutch  patricians  of  our  State,  and  to  marry  that 
sweet  creature  on  bis  arm,  who  has  bad  power 
enough  to  retain  her  influence  after  bis  tour  through 
Europe,  and  who,  by-the-bye,  is  a  distant  cousin  of 
my  own.''  "  And  that ?"  I  continued.  "A  city  poli- 
tician,^ returned  Cadwallader,  smiling.  ^  He  is  ani'* 
bitious  of  ruling  his  ward,  though  a  man  of  family, 
fortune,  and  education ;  and  he  to  whom  he  has  jtnt 
spoken  is  a  brazier,  and  is  his  rival,  and  often  too  with 
success.  This  grave-looking  man  in  black  is  a  state 
politician ;  and  be  who  is  lounging  with  those  ladies 
yonder,  is  one  of  the  meridian  of  Washington.  They 
are  all  connected,  and  act  in  concert,  and  yet  each 
keeps  bis  proper  sphere  as  accurately  as  the  planets. 
Those  hall  dozen  tasbionable  looking  young  men  are 
the  sons  of  gentlemen,  and  be  who  speaks  to  them  in 
passing,  is  the  son  of  a  mechanic  who  is  in  their  em- 
ploy. They  are  probably  brother  officers  in  some 
militia  regiment"  "And  be  to  wifom  you  have  just 
spoken  ?"^  "  That  is  my  hatter,  and  a  very  good  one 
he  is  too.  Now  that  man,  in  common,  no  more  ex- 
pects to  associate  with  me,  or  to  mingle  in  my  ordi- 
nary recreations,  than  I  should,  to  sit  at  the  table  of 
the  king  of  France ;  and  yet  be  is  sensible,  discreet, 
and  in  many  things  well  informed.  Such  a  man 
would  neither  overlook  an  unnecessary  slight,  nor 
would  he  be  apt  to  presume  beyond  the  mark  between 
us  which  his  own  good  sense  will  be  sure  to  prescribe. 
He  knows  our  habits  are  diflerent,  and  he  feels 
that  1  have  the  same  ri^t  to  enjoy  mine,  that  be 
has  to  possess  his  own.    You  see  we  are  veiy  good 

R2 
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friends,  and  yet  this  is  probably  the  first  time  we 
ever  met  in  the  same  company/^ 

In  this  manner  we  passea  through  the  crowd, 
until  we  had  gained  the  terrace.  Here  we  paused,  to 
take  a  more  deliberate  view  of  what  I  will  not  term 
an  assemblage,  for  its  adjuncts  and  peculiar  features 
strictly  entide  it  to  be  called  a  prospect  The  vast 
extent  of  the  salle  lent  an  air  of  magic  to  die  whole 
scene.  Sli^t,  delicate  beings*  seemed  to  be  floating 
beneath  us  at  a  distance  that  reduced  their  forms  to 
the  imaginaiy  size  of  Cadries ;  while  the  low,  softened 
music  aided  in  the  deception.  I  never  witnessed  a 
similar  eflect  at  any  other  fete.  Even  the  glimpses 
that  were  here  and  there  caught  of  the  gloomy  re- 
cesses, in  which  artiller}'  had  formerly  frowned,  assist- 
ed in  lending  the  spectacle  a  character  of  its  own. 
The  side  curtains  ot  the  canopy  were  raised  for  the 
admission  of  air,  and  one  had  onl^  to  turn  his  eyes 
from  the  dazzling  fairy  scene  within,  to  look  out 
upon  the  broad,  placid,  star-lit  bay,  which  washed 
the  foot  of  the  fortress.  I  lingered  on  this  sjpot  near 
an  hour,  ex|>eriej)cii^  an  unsocial  delight  that  may 
teem  to  savour  of  the  humour  of  our  fraternity,  espe- 
cially when  one  remembers  the  numberless  tempta- 
lidts  to  descend  \^ch  were  flitting  like  beings  of  the 
air  before  mv  eves.  But  a  crowd  of  sensations  and 
rejections  oupnessed  me. 

A|^in  and  a^in  I  asked  m^'self  the  question,  if 
what  1  saw  >KTrt^  tnic^  and  if  I  really  were  standing 
OIEI  the  continent  of  Columbus.  Could  those  fair, 
gracciiil  creature  be  the  daughters  and  wives  of  the 
Mechanics  and  trade^unen  ot  a  nrovincial  town  in 
N<Mth  America  t    IVr)mp.<«  dear  m'thizy,  it  >%*as  as- 


*  Hif  Mic%r^  «(riK#  AiWf>rK^ii  waivmivi  i»  rather  peculiar.    It 
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sailing  me  in  my  weakest  part ;  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, before  or  since,  ever  to  have  been  so  alive  to 
the  injustice  of  our  superficial  and  vague  notions  of 
this  country,  as  while  I  stood  gazii^  down  on  some 
two  or  three  thousand  of  its  dau^ters,  who  were 
not  only  attending,  but  actually  adorning  such  a 
scene  as  this.  Most  of  fhem  certainly  would  have 
been  abashed,  peiiiaps  gaueke^  if  transported  into 
one  of  oar  tu^y  artincisd  coteries ;  but,  believe  me, 
the  most  laboured  refinement  of  Europe  mig|it  have 
learned,  in  this  identical,  motley,  republican  assem* 
blage,  that  there  is  a  secret  charm  m  nature,  which 
it  may  be  sometimes  dangerous  to  attempt  to  super- 
sede. It  has  always  app^red  to  me,  that  manner  in 
a  woman  bears  a  strict  analogy  to  dress.  A  degree 
of  simple,  appropriate  embellishment  serves  alike  to 
adorn  the  graces  of  person  and  of  demeanour ;  but 
the  moment  a  certain  line  is  passed  in  either,  the  in- 
dividual becomes  auxiliary  to  the  addition,  instead  of 
the  addition  lending,  as  it  should,  a  grace  to  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  very  possible,  that,  if  one  woman 
wears  diamonds,  another  must  do  the  same  thing, 
until  a  saloon  shall  be  filled  w4th  the  contents  of  a 
jeweller^s  shop ;  but,  after  all,  this  is  rather  a  con- 
test between  bright  stones  than  bright  eyes.  What 
man  has  not  kx^ced  a  thousand  times,  even  at  beauty, 
vrith  indiflerence,  when  it  has  been  smottiered  fy 
such  an  unnatural  alliance ;  but  what  man  has  ever 
met  beauty  in  its  native  attractions,  without  feeling 
her  power  influencing  his  inmost  soul  7  I  speak  with 
no  dissembled  experience  when  I  answer — None ! 

I  think  the  females  of  the  secondary  classes  in  this 
country  dress  more,  and  those  of  the  upper,  less 
than  the  corresponding  castes  in  Europe.  The 
Americans  are  not  an  economical  people,  in  one 
sense,  though  instances  of  dissolute  prcxiigality  are 
exceedingly  rare  among  them.  A  young  woman  of 
the  middling  classes  for  instance,  seldom  gives  much 
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of  her  thoaghts  towards  the  accumulation  of  a  littk 
dowry ;  for  the  question  of  what  a  wife  will  bring  to 
tfie  common  stock  is  agitated  much  le^  frequently 
here  than  in  countries  more  sophisticated.    My  com- 

E anion  assures  me  it  is  almost  unprecedented  for  a 
>ver  to  venture  on  any  inquiries  concerning  the  for- 
tune of  hb  fair  one,  even  in  any  class.  Those 
equivocal  admirers,  who  find  CupM  none  tiie  less 
attractive  for  havii^  his  dart  gilded,  are  obliged  to 
make  their  demonstrations  with  singular  art  and  cau- 
tion, for  an  American  lady  would  be  very  apt  to  dis- 
trust the  affection  that  saw  her  charms  throu^  tfie 
medium  of  an  estate.  Indeed  he  mentioned  one  oi 
two  instances  in  which  the  gentlemen  had  endeav- 
oured to  stipulate  in  advance  for  the  dowries  of  their 
brides,  and  which  had  not  only  created  a  great  deal 
of  scandal  in  the  coteries,  but  which  had  invariably 
been  the  means  of  defeating  the  matches ;  the  father, 
or  the  daughter,  finding,  in  each  case,  something  par- 
ticularly offensive  in  the  proposition.  A  lady  of^  re- 
puted U)rtunc  is  a  little  more  certain  of  matrimony 
tfian  her  less  lucky  rival,  though  popular  opinion 
must  be  the  gage  of  her  possessions  until  the  lover 
can  claim  a  husband^s  rights;  unless  indeed  ^e 
amorous  swain  should  possess,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens, secret  and  more  authentic  sources  of  informa- 
tion. From  all  that  I  can  learn,  nothine  is  more 
common,  however,  than  for  young  men  of  great  ex- 
pectations to  connect  themselves  with  females,  com- 
monly of  their  own  condition  in  life,  who  are  penny- 
less  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for  ladies  to  give  their 
persons  with  one  or  two  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
to  men,  who  have  nothing  better  to  recommend  them 
than  education  and  morals.  But  this  is  digressing 
firom  my  immediate  subject 

The  facility  with  which  the  fabrics  of  every  coun- 
try in  the  worid  are  obtained,  die  absence  of  care  on 
the  subject  of  the  future,  and  the  inherent  elevation 
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of  character  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  edu< 
cation,  and  a  consciousness  of  equal  rights,  cause  al) 
the  secondsLry  classes  of  this  country  to  assume  more 
of  the  exterior  of  the  higher,  than  it  is  conunon  to  see 
with  us.  The  exceptions  must  be  sought  among  the 
very  poorest  and  most  depressed  members  of  the  corn- 
muni^.  The  men,  who  are  nowhere  so  apt  at  imi- 
tation as  the  other  sex,  are  commonly  content  with 
garments  that  shall  denote  the  comfort  and  ease  of 
their  several  conditions  in  life,  but  the  females  are 
remarkable  for  a  more  aspiring  ambition.  Even  in 
the  countiy,  though  rusticity  and  a  more  awkward 
exterior  were  as  usual  to  be  seen,  I  looked  in  vain 
for  those  mariced  and  peculiar  characteristics  of  dress 
and  air,  that  we  meet  in  eveir  part  of  Europe.  In 
but  one  instance  do  I  remember  to  have  seen  any 
number  either  of  men  or  women,  whose  habiliments 
conveyed  any  idea  of  provincial  costume.  The  ex- 
ception was  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  little  Dutch 
village,  in  plain  view  of  this  city,  who  arc  said  to 
retain  no  small  portion  of  the  prejudices  and  ig- 
norance of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  whom 
the  merry  author  of  the  burlesque  history  of  New- 
York*  accuses  of  believing  they  are  still  subject  to 
the  power  of  the  United  Provinces.  As  respects  the 
whole  of  New-England,  1  saw  some  attempt  at  imi- 
tating the  iashion  of  the  day,  in  even  the  humblest 
individual,  though  the  essay  was  frequently  made  on 
a  material  no  more  promising  than  the  homely  pro- 
duct of  a  household  manufacture.  In  the  towns,  the 
efforts  were,  of  course,  far  more  successful,  and  I 
should  cite  the  union  of  individuality  of  air  with  con- 
formance to  custom  as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
women  of  the  lower  classes  here.  You  will  under- 
stand roe  better  if  I  venture  on  that  dangerous  ex- 
periment, a  comparison.     A   grisette  of  Paris,  for 

*  Washington  Inrinj^. 
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instance,  has  a  particularly  smart  and  conventional 
air,  though  her  attire  is  as  diflerent  as  possible  from 
that  of  an  tUgatite.  But  the  carriage,  the  demeanour, 
and  the  expressions  of  one  Parisian  grisette^  is  as 
much  like  those  of  another  as  well  can  be.  Now  the 
fashion  of  the  attire,  and  not  unfrequently  the  material 
of  the  dress  of  an  American  giri  of  a  similar  class, 
differs  from  that  of  the  lady  only  in  quality^,  and  per- 
haps a  little  in  the  air  in  which  it  is  worn.  As  you 
ascend  in  the  scale  of  society,  the  distinctions,  always 
excepting  those  delicate  shades  which  can  only  be 
acquired  by  constant  association  in  the  best  company, 
become  less  obvious,  until  it  requires  the  tact  of  breed- 
ing to  trace  them  at  all.  As  I  stood  regarding  the 
mixed  assembly  before  me,  I  had  the  best  possible 
illustration  of  tiie  truth  of  what  I  will  not  call  the 
levelling,  for  elevating  is  a  far  better  word,  effects  of 
the  slate  of  society,  which  has  been  engendered  by  the 
institutions  and  the  great  abundance  of  this  country. 
Of  some  three  thousand  females  present,  not  a  sixth 
of  the  whole  number,  perhaps,  belonged  to  those 
classes  that,  in  Europe,  arc  thought  to  have  any  claims 
to  compose  the  iitte  of  society.  And  yet  so  far  as 
air,  attire,  grace,  or  even  deportment,  were  concern- 
ed, it  must  have  been  a  sickly  and  narrow  taste  in- 
deed that  could  have  taken  exceptions.  Although  60 
(ar  removed  from  what  we  arc  accustomed  to  con- 
lider  the  world,  the  Americans,  in  general,  have  far 
less  of  what  is  called,  in  English,  the  manner  of  the 
*  shop  ^  about  them,  than  their  kinsmen  of  Englaiid. 
These  peculiar  features  are  becoming  every  day  less 
ttriking  every  whert ;  but  Cadwallader  tells  me  they 
never  existed  in  America  at  all.  Few  men  are  so 
completely  limited  to  one  profession,  or  trade,  as  not 
to  possess  a  great  many  just  and  accurate  ideas  on 
other  subjects  :  and  though  it  may  be  a  consequence 
fliat  excellence  is  more  rare  in  particular  pursuits,  it 
ii  certain  tliat,  in  manner  and  in  general  intelligence, 
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ihe  nation  is  greatlj  a  gainer.  The  effect  of  tbis  ele- 
vation of  character  (I  persist  in  Oie  term)  was  abun- 
dantly conspicuous  at  the  castle  garden  fete.  Both 
men  and  women  deported  themselves,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances looked  quite  as  well  as  a  far  more  select 
rnmian  in  Europe.  The  distinguishing  feature  of 
American  female  manners  is  nature,  llie  fair  crea- 
tures are  extremelv  graceful  if  left  to  exhibit  their 
blandishments  in  their  own  way ;  but  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, that  a  highly  artificial  manner  in  those  with 
whom  they  associate,  produces  a  blighting  influence 
on  the  ease  of  even  the  most  polished  among  them. 
They  appear  to  mc  to  shrink  sensitively  from  profes- 
sions and  an  exaggeration  that  form  no  part  of  their 
own  politeness ;  and  between  ourselves,  if  they  are 
wise,  they  will  retain  the  unequalled  advantage  they 
now  possess  in  carrying  refinement  no  fiirther  than  it 
can  be  supported  by  simplicity  and  truth.  They  are 
decidedly  handsome :  a  union  of  beauty  in  feature  and 
form,  being,  I  think,  more  common  than  in  any  part 
of  Europe  north  of  the  Adriatic.  In  general  they  are 
delicate ;  a  certain  feminine  air,  tone  of  voice,  size  and 
grace  being  remarkably  frequent.  In  the  northern, 
eastern  and  middle  states,  which  contain  much  more 
than  half  the  whole  population  of  the  country',  the 
women  are  fair ;  though  brunettes  are  not  unfrequent, 
and  just  as  blondes  are  admired  in  France,  they  are 
much  esteemed  here,  especially,  as  is  often  the  case, 
if  the  hair  and  eyes  happen  to  correspond.  Indeed 
it  is  diificult  to  imagine  any  creature  more  attractive 
than  an  American  beauty  between  th6  ages  of  fifteen 
and  eightc  en.  There  is  something  in  the  bloom,  deli- 
cacy and  innocence  of  one  of  these  young  things,  that 
reminds  )ou  of  the  conceptions  which  poets  and 
painters  have  taken  of  the  angels.  I  think  delicacy 
of  air  end  appearance  at  that  age,  though  perhaps 
scarcely  more  enchanting  than  what  one  sees  in  Eng- 
land)  is  even  more  common  here  than  in  the  mother 
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country,  especiaily  when  it  is  recollectci]  how  many 
more  iar.es  necessarily  pass  before  the  eje  in  a  given 
time  in  the  latter  nation  than  in  this.  It  is  often  saiil 
that  the  woncn  of  this  climate  fade  earlier  than  in 
the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  1  confess  I  was, 
at  first,  inclined  to  belieie  the  opinion  true.  That  it 
is  Dot  true  to  the  extent  that  is  cgmmonly  supposed, 
I  am,  however,  convinced  by  the  reasoning  of  Cad- 
wallader,  if  indeed  it  be  true  at  all.  Perhaps  a  great 
majority  of  llie  Cpmales  marry  before  the  a^c  of 
twenty,  and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
mothers  at  sixteen,  seventeen,  or  eighteen.  Almost 
every  American  mother  nurses  her  own  infant.  It 
is  far  more  common  to  find  them  mothers  of  eight, 
or  of  ten  children,  at  filly,  than  mothers  of  two  or 
three.  Now  the  human  form  is  not  completely  de- 
veloped in  the  northern  moiety  of  this  Union,  earlier 
than  in  France,  or  in  Eni;land.  These  early  mar- 
riages, which  are  the  fruits  of  abundance,  have  an 
obvious  tendency  to  impair  the  powers  of  the  female, . 
and  to  produce  a  premature  decay.  In  addition  to 
this  cause,  which  is  far  more  general  than  you  may 
he  disposed  to  believe,  there  is  something  in  the  cus- 
toms of  the  country  which  may  have  a  tendency,  not 
only  to  assist  the  ravages  of  6me,  but  to  prevent  the 
desire  to  conceal  them.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
animal,  as  well  as  the  moral  man,  is  far  less  artificial 
here  tban  in  Europe.  There  ia  thought  to  be  some- 
thing deceptive  in  the  use  of  the  ordinary  means  of 
aiding  nature,  which  ofiends  the  simple  manners  of 
the  nation.  Even  so  common  an  ornament  as  rouge 
is  denied,  and  no  woman  dares  confess  that  she  uses 
it.  There  is  something  so  particularly  soft  and  deli- 
cafe  in  the  colour  of  the  young  females  one  sees  in  the 
streets  here,  that  at  first  I  was  inclined  to  ^ve  them 
credit  for  the  art  with  which  they  applied  t^e  tints ; 
but  Cadwalladcr  gravely  assured  me  I  was  wrong. 
He  hid  no  doubt  that  certain  individuals  did,  in  secret, 
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adopt  tbe  use  of  rouge ;  but  within  the  whole  circuit 
of  his  acquaintance  he  could  not  name  one  whom  he 
even  suspected  of  the  practice.  Indeed,  several  gen- 
tlemen have  gone  so  far  as  to  assure  me  that  when  a 
woman  rouged,  it  is  considered  in  this  countiy,  as 
prima  facie  testimony  that  her  character  is  frail.  It 
should  also  be  remembered,  that  when  an  American 
girl  marries,  she  no  longer  entertains  the  desire  to  in- 
terest any  but  her  husband.  There  is  perhaps  some- 
thing in  the  security  of  matrimony  that  is  not  very 
propitious  to  female  blandishments,  and  one  ou^t  to 
express  no  surprise  that  the  wife  who  is  content  with 
the  affections  of  her  husband,  should  grow  a  little 
indifferent  to  the  admiration  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
One  rarely  sees  married  women  foremost  in  the  eay 
scenes.  They  attend,  as  observant  and  inffuenong 
members  of  society,  but  not  as  the  principal  actors. 
It  is  thought  that  the  amusements  of  the  world  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  young,  who  are  neither  bur- 
thened  nor  sobered  with  matrimonial  duties,  and  who 
possess  an  inherent  ri^t  to  look  about  them  in  the 
morning  of  life  in  quest  of  the  partner  who  is  to  be 
their  companion  to  its  close.  And  yet  I  could  name, 
among  my  acquaintances  here,  a  dozen  of  the  young- 
est-looking mothers  of  large  and  grown-up  families 
that  I  remember  ever  to  have  seen. 

The  freedom  of  intercourse  which  is  admitted  be- 
tween the  young  of  the  two  sexes  in  America,  and 
which  undeniably  is  admitted  with  impunihr,  is  to 
me,  who  have  so  long  been  kept  sighing  in  me  dis- 
tance, perfectly  amazing.  I  have  met  with  self-suf- 
ficient critics  from  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  be- 
lieve, or  affect  to  believe,  that  this  intercourse  cannot 
always  be  so  innocent  as  is  pretended.  When  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  grounds  of  their  doubts,  they  nave 
uniformly  been  founded  on  the  impression  that  what 
oould  not  exist  with  impunity  wid)  us,  cannot  exist 
with  impunity  here.    They  might  just  as  well  pn> 
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tend^  m  opposition  to  the  known  fact,  that  a  repub* 
lican  form  of  goveniment  cannot  exist  in  America, 
because  it  could  not  well  exist  in  Turkey  as  the  Ot- 
toman empire  is  now  constituted.  That  the  confi- 
dence of  parents  is  sometimes  abused  in  America,  is 
probably  just  as  true  as  it  is  that  their  watchfiihiess 
»  sometimes  deceived  in  Europe;  but  the  intelligence^ 
the  high  spirit,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  the  American 
(who  must  necessarily  be  a  party  to  any  transgressions 
of  the  sort)  on  the  subject  of  female  reputation,  is  in 
itself  sufficient  proof  that  the  custom  is  attended  with 
no  general  inconvenience.  The  readiness  of  the 
American  gentleman  to  appeal  to  arms  in  defence  of 
his  wounded  pride  is  too  well  known  to  be  disputed. 
The  duels  of  this  country  are  not  only  more  frequent, 
but  they  are  infinitely  more  fatal  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  We  will  hereafter  consider  the  cause, 
and  discuss  their  manner.  But  no  reasonable  man 
can  suppose  that  a  sagacious  nation,  which  is  so  sen- 
sitive on  the  point  of  honour,  would  stupidly  allow 
their  sisters  and  daughters  to  be  debauched,  when 
their  own  personal  experience  must  apprize  them  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  evil 
would  necessarily  correct  itself.  The  chief  reason 
why  the  present  customs  can  exist  without  abuse,  is 
no  doubt  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  army,  nor 
any  class  of  idlers,  to  waste  their  time  in  dissolute 
amusements.  Something  is  also  due  to  the  deep 
moral  feeling  which  pervades  the  community,  and 
which  influences  the  exhibition  of  \'ice  in  a  thousand 
different  ways.  But  having  said  so  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, you  may  expect  me  to  name  the  extent  to  which 
this  freedom  of  intercourse  extends.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  my  friend  Cadwallader,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  acquit  myself  of  the  obligation. 

You  will  readily  understand  that  the  usages  of  so- 
ciety must  always  be  more  or  less  tempereid  by  the 
cirgles  in  which  the^'  arc  exhibitedt    Among  tbote 
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filinilies  which  can  claim  to  belong  to  the  ilite^  the  lib- 
ertj  allowed  to  unmarried  females,  I  am  inclined  to 
tiiinkfis  much  the  same  as  is  practised  among  the  upper 
classes  in  England,  with  this  difference,  that,  as  mere 
«  less  danger  of  innovation  on  rank  throu^  fortune- 
hunters  and  fashionable  aspirants,  so  is  there  less 
jealousy  of  their  approaches.  A  young  American 
dances,  chats,  lau^,  and  is  just  as  happy  in  the 
saloon,  as  she  was  a  few  years  before  in  tne  nursery. 
It  is  expected  that  the  young  men  would  seek  her 
out,  sit  next  her,  endeavour  to  amuse  her,  and,  in 
short,  to  make  themselves  as  agreeable  as  possible. 
By  the  memory  of  the  repentant  Benedict,  Compte 
Jules,  but  this  is  a  constant  and  sore  temptation  to 
one  who  has  never  before  been  placed  in  the  jeopardy 
of  such  a  contagious  atmosphere  I  But  it  is  necessaiy 
to  understand  tiie  tone  of  conversation  that  is  allowed, 
in  order  to  estimate  the  dangers  of  tiiis  propinquity. 
The  language  of  gallantry  is  never  tolerated.  A 
married  woman  would  conceive  it  an  insult,  and  a 

g'rl  would  be  exceedingly  apt  to  laugh  in  her  adorer's 
ce.  In  order  that  it  should  be  favourably  received, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  prepared  to 
forget  her  virtue,  and  to  the  latter,  whether  sincere 
or  not,  it  is  an  absolute  requisite  diat  all  adulation 
should  at  least  wear  the  semblance  of  sincerity.  But 
he  who  addresses  an  unmarried  female  in  this  lan- 
guage, whether  it  be  of  passion  or  only  feigned,  must 
expect  to  be  exposed,  and  probably  di^raced,  unless 
be  should  be  prepared  to  support  his  sincerity  by  an 
offer  of  his  hand.  1  think  I  see  you  tremble  at  the 
magnitude  of  the  penalty !  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
idle  pleasantries,  such  as  are  mutually  understood  to 
be  no  more  than  pleasantries,  are  not  sometimes  tol- 
erated ;  but  an  American  female  is  exceedingly  apt 
to  assume  a  chilling  gravity  at  the  slightest  trespass 
on  what  she  believes,  and,  between  ourselves,  ri^tiT 
believes,  to  be  the  d^ty  of  her  sex.   Here,  you  will 
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perceive,  is  a  saving  custom,  and  one,  too,  that  it  is 
exceedingly  hazardous  to  infringe,  >vhich  dimiuishea 
one  half  of  the  ordinary  dangers  of  the  free  comnm- 
oication  between  the  young  of  the  two  sexes.  Widi- 
out  doubt,  when  the  youth  has  once  made  his  choice, 
he  endeavours  to  secure  an  interest  in  the  afiections 
of  the  chosen  fair,  by  all  those  nameless  assiduities 
and  secret  sympathies,  which,  though  they  appear  to 
have  produced  no  visible  fruits,  cannot  be  uiucnown 
to  one  of  youf  established  susceptibility.  These  at- 
tractions lead  to  love;  and  love,  in  this  country,  nine* 
teen  times  in  twenty,  leads  to  matrimony.  But  pure, 
heartfelt  afiection,  rarely  exhibits  itself  in  the  lan- 
guage of  gallantry.  The  latter  is  no  more  than  a 
mask,  which  pretenders  assume  and  lay  aside  at  pleas- 
ure ;  but  when  the  heart  is  really  touched,  the  tongue 
is  at  best  but  a  miserable  interpreter  of  its  emotions. 
I  have  always  ascribed  our  own  forlorn  condition  to 
the  inability  of  that  mediating  member  to  do  justice 
to  the  strength  of  emotions  that  are  seemingly  as  deep 
as  they  are  frequent 

There  is  another  peculiarity  in  American  manners 
that  should  be  mentioned.  You  probably  know  that 
in  England  far  more  reserve  is  used,  in  conversation 
with  a  female,  than  in  most,  if  not  all  of  the  nations 
of  the  continent.  As,  in  all  peculiar  customs,  each 
nation  prefers  its  own  usage ;  and  while  the  English 
lady  is  shocked  with  the  freedom  with  which  the 
French  lady  converses  of  her  personal  feelings,  ail- 
ines,  &c.,  the  latter  turns  the  nicety  of  the  former  into 
rimcule.  It  would  be  an  invidious  office  to  pretend 
to  decide  between  the  tastes  of  such  delicate  dispu- 
tants ;  but  one  manner  of  considering  the  subject  is 
1  \y  wrong.  The  great  reserve  of  the  English 
t  been  termed  a  mauvaise  honle^  which  is 

u>  their  insular  situation,  and  to  tlieir  cir- 
d  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

it  oiay  be  well  questioned  if  the  paytannit 
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CMiiiot  fiuccesafiillj  compete  with  the  cUganie^  in  this 
species  of  refinement,  or  whether  a  dame  des  halkf 
cannot  rather  more  freel  j  discuss  her  animal  iunctions 
than  a  dome  dt  la  cour.  This  is  a  manner  of  duh 
posii^  of  the  question  that  will  not  abide  the  test  q[ 
inrestigation,  since  it  b  clear  that  refinement  makes 
OS  reserved,  and  not  communicative,  on  all  such  to- 
pics. Fashion,  it  is  true,  maj  cause  even  coarseness 
to  be  sometimes  tolerated,  and,  after  all,  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  decide  where  true  refinement  ends,  or  sick- 
liness of  taste  commences.  Let  all  this  be  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  that  the  women  of  America,  of  all  classes, 
are  much  more  reserved  and  guarded  in  their  di»* 
course,  at  least  in  presence  of  our  sex,  than  even  the 
women  of  the  country  whence  they  derive  their  oii- 
giu.  Various  opinions  are  entertained  on  the  subject 
amongst  themselves.  The  vast  majority,  of  the  men 
like  it,  because  tbej  are  used  to  no  other  custom. 
Many,  who  have  got  a  taste  of  European  usages,  con* 
demn  it  as  over-mstidious ;  but  my  friend  Cadwalla- 
der,  who  is  not  ignorant  of  life  in  both  hemispheres, 
worships  it,  as  constituting  one  of  the  distinctive  and 
appropriate  charms  of  the  sex.  He  stoutly  maintains, 
that  the  influence  of  woman  is  more  felt  and  revered 
in  American  society  than  in  any  other ;  and  he  ai]p:ues, 
with  no  little  plausibility,  that  it  is  so  because,  ~^hile 
she  rarely  or  never  exceeds  the  natural  duties  '•/  her 
station,  she  forgets  none  of  those  distinctive  fcjatures 
of  her  sex  and  character,  which,  by  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  generosity  of  man  by  admitting  her 
physical  weakness,  give  strength  and  durability  to 
her  moral  ascendancy.  I  think,  at  all  ev<^nts,  no  in- 
telligent traveller  can  journey  through  this  country 
without  being  struck  by  the  singular  air  of  decency 
and  self-respect  which  belongs  to  all  its  women,  and 
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DO  honest  foreigner  can  denj  the  kindness  and  re- 
qpect  they  receive  from  the  men.* 

With  these  restrictions,  which  cannot  be  infringed 
without  violating  the  rules  of  received  decorum,  jrou 
will  readily  perceive  that  the  free  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  unmarried  is  at  once  deprived  of  half  its 
daneer.  But  the  upper  classes  in  Ibis  countiy  are 
fiur  from  neglecting  many  necessary  forms.  As  they 
have  more  to  lose  by  matrimonial  connexions  than 
others,  common  prudence  teaches  ibem  the  value  of 
a  proper  caution.  Thus  a  young  lady  never  goes  in 
public  without  the  eye  of  some  experienced  matron 
to  watch  her  movements.  She  cannot  appear  at  a 
play,  ball,  &c.  &c.  without  a  father,  or  a  brother,  at 
least  it  is  thought  far  more  delicate  and  proper  that 
she  should  have  a  female  guardian.  She  never 
rides  nor  walks — unless  in  the  most  public  places, 
and  then  commonly  with  great  reserve — attended  by 
a  single  man,  unless  indeoi  under  circustances  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  In  short,  she  pursues  that  course 
which  rigid  delicacy  would  prescribe,  without  how- 

*  A  conTeraation  once  occurred  between  a  French  and  ao 
American  gentleman  on  this  subject,  in  presence  of  the  writer. 
The  former  insisted  that  the  Americans  did  not  treat  their  women 
as  politely  as  the  French,  though  he  did  not  deny  thinking  their 
treatment  substantially  kind.  ^^V'or  instanoe,**  he  said,  ^yoa 
wiU  not,  half  the  time,  give  a  laG  r  the  wall  in  psssing  in  the 
street.**  ^  Very  true,**  returned  the  American,  ^we  carry  our 
iMliteness  much  further ;  we  are  humane.  There  is  not  a  street 
m  all  America  without  troliPtn^  and  most  of  them,  as  you  weU 
know,  are  broad  and  comfortable.  It  is  true,  we  inherit  the 
custom  fW>m  £ngland;  but  had  we  not,  the  necessities  of  woman 
alone  would  have  caused  us  to  adopt  some  such  plan  for  her  re 
Uef.  We  commonly  take  the  right  in  passing,  because  it  is  most 
ooiiTenient  to  have  a  general  rule.  If  any  thing,  the  wall  i» 
•either  so  safe  nor  so  agreeable  as  the  outer  side  of  the  walk.'* 
Now  it  appears  to  the  writer,  that  this  reply  contains  tlie  very 
Mnce  (^f  the  kindness  of  man  to  woman  in  America.  There 
little  show  in  it;  but  every  thing  that  is  considerate  and 
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ever  betrajring  any  marked  distrust  of  the  iotentioiis 
of  the  other  sex.  These  customs  are  relaxed  a  little 
as  jou  descend  in  the  scale  of  society ;  but  it  is  evi* 
dently  more  because  the  friends  of  a  girl  with  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  or  of  a  family  in  middle 
life,  have  less  jealousy  of  motive  than  diose  of  one 
who  is  rich,  or  otherwise  of  a  particularly  desirable 
connexion. 

I  shall  close  this  long  and  discursive  epistle  with 
one  more  distinctive  custom,  that  may  serve  to  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  tone  and  simplicity  of  this  society. 
There  is  something  repugnant  to  the  delicacy  of 
American  ideas  in  permitting  a  lady  to  come,  in  any 
manner  in  contact  with  the  world.  A  woman  of 
almost  any  rank  above  the  labouring  classes,  is  averse 
to  expose  herself  to  the  usual  collisions,  baigainings. 
&c.  &c.  of  ordinary  travelling.  Thus,  the  first  thing 
an  American  woman  requires  to  commence  a  jour- 
ney, is  a  suitable  male  escort ;  the  very  thing  that 
with  us  would  be  exceptionable.  Nothing  is  more 
common,  for  instance,  when  a  husband  or  a  brother 
hears  that  a  respectable  acquaintance  is  about  to 
go  in  the  same  steam-boat,  stage,  or  on  the  same 
route,  as  that  in  which  his  wife  or  sister  intends 
to  journey,  than  to  request  the  former  to  become 
her  protector.  The  request  is  rarely  refused,  and 
the  trust  is  always  considered  flattering,  and  com- 
monly sacred.  Here  you  see  that  the  very  custom 
which  in  Europe  would  create  scandal,  is  here  re- 
sorted to,  under  favour  of  good  morals  and  direct- 
ness of  thought,  to  avert  it  Cadwallader  assures  me 
that  he  was  pained,  and  even  shocked,  at  meeting 
well-bred  women  running  about  Europe  attended 
only  by  a  footman  and  a  maid,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  idea,  that  they 
were  unfortunate  in  having  lost  all  those  male  friends, 
whose  natural  duty  it  was  to  stand  between  their 
helplessness  and  the  cold  calculating  selfishness  of 
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tbe  wf  rid.  There  would  be  some  relief  to  the  enmd 
of  our  desolation,  gallant  Jules,  could  our  own  single- 
blessedness  take  refuge  in  the  innocent  delists  of 
such  a  servitude ! — ^Addeu. 


TO  TH£  COBTTE  JULES  D£  B£THIZY« 

l:e.  Ac. 


New-York,- 


There  is  a  secret  pleasure  in  discoursing  of  the 
habits,  affections,  and  influence  of  the  sex,  which 
invariably  leads  me  astray  from  all  other  objects.  I 
find,  on  perusing  my  letter-book,  that  the  temptation 
of  treating  on  the  usages  of  the  American  women, 
completely  lured  me  from  a  recollection  of  the 
fiu  in  which  I  was  happy  enough  to  see  so  many  of 
the  fair  creatures  coi^regated.  It  is  now  too  late  to 
letum  to  a  description  of  a  scene  that  would  require 
hours  to  do  it  justice,  and  we  must,  in  consequence, 
take  our  departure  abruptly  for  the  interior  of  the  state 
of  New- York.    It  had  been  previously  arranged  that 

Cadwallader  and  his  acquaintance  should 

take  passage  in  a  steam-boat  that  was  destined  to 
receive  La  Fayette,  and  which  was  to  depart,  at  a 
•tited  hour,  £n>m  tbe  terrace  of  the  castle  garden 
ilaelC 

It  must  be  confessed  that  these  republicans  have 
Bven  a  princely  reception  to  their  venerable  guest 
It  forms  one  portion  of  their  plan  of  hospitality,  that 
he  is  to  receive  every  accommodation  to  which  he 
ii  entitled  by  his  rank  and  services,  and  every  facility 
of  movement  possible,  without  the  least  pecuniary 
coat    At  every  city,  and  indeed  at  every  hamlet  ha 
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enters,  lodgings,  table,  carriage,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
arrangements  of  a  well-ordered  establishment,  are 
made  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens.  The  govern- 
ment  has  nothing  farther  to  do  with  it,  than  that  it 
offered  him  a  vessel  of  war  to  <^onduct  him  to  the 
country,  and  that  it  has  issued  orders  that  their  an- 
cient general  should  be  received  with  the  customary 
military  honours  at  the  different  military  and  naval  es* 
tablishments.  Sic.  that  he  may  choose  to  visit  Every 
thing  else  is  left  to  the  good-will  and  grateful  affection 
of  the  people,  and  nobly  do  they  press  forward  to 
lay  their  little  offerings  on  the  altar  of  gratitude.  The 
passage  of  La  Fayette  by  land  is  invariably  conduct- 
ed under  an  escort  of  focal  cavalry,  from  town  to 
town,  while  he  never  enters  a  State  that  he  is  not  re- 
ceived either  by  its  governor  in  person,  or  some  suit- 
able representative,. who  charges  himself  with  all  that 
is  necessaiy  to  the  comfort  of  the  guest  during  the 
time  that  he  is  to  remain  in  those  particular  territo- 
ries. The  receptions,  entertainments,  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  several  towns  are  made  subject  to  this 
general  control,  and  by  this  means  confusion  is  avoid- 
ed, and  despatch,  an  important  part  where  so  much 
is  to  be  done,  is  conmionly  secured. 

On  the  present  occasion.  La  Fayette  was  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  the  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son; to  examine  the  great  military  school  at  West 
Point,  and  to  revisit  many  of  those  scenes  of  peculiar 
interest  in  which  he  had  been  an  important  actor 
five  and  forty  years  before.  A  capacious,  comfort- 
able, and  even  el^nt  steam-boat,  was  appropriated 
to  his  use.*   It  might  readily  have  transported  several 


*  The  luzory  of  the  American  fteam-boats  if  paeuliar  to  the 
lution.  Those  of  England  are  certainly  next  to  them  in  sixe, 
show,  and  elegance ;  but  the  writer  thinks  they  cannot  be  said  to 
be  equal  in  either.  Their  number,  considering  the  population 
of  the  country,  is  amazing.    There  cannot  be  less  than  fiftyf  that 
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hundred  souls,  and  one  or  two  hundred  could  sleep 
beneath  the  decks  with  as  much  comfort  as  is  osuallj 
found  in  the  limited  space  of  any  vessel. 

A  little  after  midnight  we  were  told  it  was  Beces* 
sary  to  depart  Our  baggage  and  servants  were 
already  on  board,  and  following  the  motions  of  La 
Fayette,  who  tore  himself  from  a  crowd  of  the  fiur 
and  affectionate  daughters  of  America,  that  seemed  in 
truth  to  re^d  him  with  eyes  of  filial  afiection,  we 
lefl  the  brilliant  scene  together.  The  boat  was  in 
readiness,  and  stepping  on  her  decks  from  the  lower 
terrace  beneath  the  walls  of  the  castle,  in  five  minutes 
we  were  making  swift  prepress  along  the  noble  river 
of  the  north,  as  it  is  often  called  in  this  countir.  For 
a  few  minutes  we  saw  the  halo  of  light  which  hung 
about  the  scene  we  had  quitted,  and  heard  the  sou 
sounds  of  the  distant  music  diffusing  themselves  on 
the  water,  and  then  came  the  gloomier  objects  of  the 
sleeping  town,  with  its  tall,  straight  spires,  its  forests 
of  masts,  and  its  countless  rows  of  battlement-walls, 
and  of  chimneys,  in  brick.  The  whole  company, 
which  consisted  of  some  fifty  or  sixty,  immediately 
retired  to  their  births,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  dash- 
ing of  the  wheels  against  the  water,  and  the  dead, 
dull  movement  of  the  engine,  lulled  me  to  sleep. 

I  was  up  long  before  most  of  the  company.    La 

ply  on  the  water*  which  communicate  with  the  city  of  New* 
York  alone.  On  the  Missifeippi  and  ita  tributaries,  there  are 
near  a  hundred,  manj  of  which  are  as  large  as  small  fH^tes. 
Of  their  elegance  it  maj  be  said  that  one  is  now  running  on  the 
Hudson,  which,  besides  a  profuse  expenditure  of  marble,  ma« 
hoganT,  the  beautiful  bird's-eye  maple  of  the  country,  and  all 
the  other  customary  ornaments,  has  its  cabins  actuaDy  sur- 
rounded by  compartments  painted  in  landscapes,  kc,  Lc,  by 
artists  who  would  occupy  highly  creditable  situations  among 
their  brethren  in  Europe.  This  boat  has  ran  fVom  New-York  to 
Albany,  a  distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  miles, 
in  eleven  hours  and  a  half.  Kvery  day,  too,  is  exhibiting  im- 
pffovemeoli  in  machinery  and  form,  as  also  in  Inxory  and 
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Fayette  was  on  deck,  attended  by  one  or  two 
foreigners,  who,  like  myself,  were  anxious  to  lose 
as  little  as  possible  of  the  glorious  scenery  of  this 
renowned  river,  and  two  or  three  Americans,  who 
had  reached  that  time  of  life  when  sleep  is  becomine 
less  necessary  than  it  was  in  youdi.  The  ni^t  had 
been  foggy  and  unusually  dark,  and  we  had  lost  some 
time  by  touching  on  an  oyster-bank  that  lies  in  one  of 
the  broadest  parts  of  the  river.  This  delay,  however, 
though  it  served  to  disconcert  some  of  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  towns  above,  was  certainly  propitious 
to  our  wishes,  since  it  enabled  us,  who  haA  never 
before  been  on  this  water,  to  see  more  of  its  delight- 
ful landscapes.  As  I  do  not  intend  often  to  molest 
you  with  descriptions  that  cannot  be  considered  di^* 
tinctive,  you  will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while 
I  make  a  Uttle  digression  in  favour  of  the  Hudson, 
which,  after  having  seen  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
.Loire,  the  Seine,  the  Danube,  the  Wolga,  the  Dnieper, 
and  a  hundred  others,  1  fearlessly  pronounce  to  em- 
brace a  greater  variety  of  more  noble  and  more 
pleasii^  natural  objects,  than  any  one  of  them  all. 

For  Uie  first  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Hudson 
is  never  much  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  and,  in  two 
instances,  it  expands  into  small  lakes  of  twice  that 
breadth,  running  always  in  a  direction  a  little  west  of 
north.  The  eye,  at  first,  looks  along  an  endless  vista, 
that  narrows  by  distance,  but  which  opposes  nothing 
but  distance  to  the  view.  The  western  shore  is  a 
perpendicular  rock,  weather-worn  and  venerable, 
bearing  a  little  of  the  appearance  of  artificial  par^ 
apets,  from  which  word  it  takes  its  name.  This  rock 
has  a  very  equal  altitude  of  about  five  hundred  feet 
At  the  foot  of^  this  wall  of  stone,  there  is,  occasionally, 
room  for  the  hut  of  some  labourer  in  the  quarries, 
which  are  wrought  in  its  side,  and  now  and  then  a 
house  is  seen  seated  on  a  narrow  bottom,  that  may 
fiumish  subsistence  for  a  few  cattle,  or«  perlu4>s,  a 


.>*•* 
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gwndeD  for  the  occupant  The  opposite  bank  is  col* 
ti^-ated  to  the  water,  thou^  it  is  also  high,  unequal, 
and  broken.  A  few  villages  are  seen,  white,  neat, 
and  thrivii^,  and  of  a  youthful,  vigorous  air,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  case  with  an  American  viUa^,  while  there 
is  scarcely  an  eligible  site  for  a  dwelling  that  is  not 
occupied  by  a  villa,  or  one  of  the  convenient  and 
respectable  looking  farm-houses  of  the  country. 
Orchards,  cattle,  fields  of  grain,  and  all  the  other 
signs  of  a  hi^  domestic  condition,  serve  to  heighten 
the  contrast  of  the  opposing  banks.  This  description, 
short  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  serve  to  ^ve  you 
some  idea  of  what  I  should  call  the  first  distinctive 
division  of  this  extraordinary  river.  The  second 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hi^ands.  These 
are  a  succession  of  confused  and  beautifully  romantic 
mountains,  with  broken  and  irregular  summits,  which 
nature  had  apparently  once  opposed  to  the  passage 
of  the  water.  The  elements,  most  probably  assisted 
by  some  violent  convulsion  of  the  crust  of  the  earth, 
tnumphed,  and  the  river  has  wrought  for  itself  a 
sinuous  channel  through  the  maze  of  hills,  for  a  dis- 
tauee  of  not  less  than  twenty  miles.  Below  the 
Highlands,  though  the  parapets  and  their  rival  banks 
form  a  peculiar  scenery,  the  proportions  of  objects 
are  not  sufficiently  preserved  to  give  to  the  land,  or 
io  the  water,  the  effect  which  they  arc  capable  of 
producing  in  conjunction.  The  nver  is  too  broad, 
or  the  huls  are  too  low.  But  within  die  Highlands, 
file  objection  is  lost  The  river  is  reduced  to  less 
tiMai  half  its  former  width,  (at  least  it  appears  so  to 
Ihe  eye,)  while  the  mountains  rise  to  three  and  four 
times  the  altitude  of  the  parapets.  Rocks,  broken, 
la^gged,  and  fimtastic ;  forests,  through  which  dis- 
jauted  precipices  are  seen  forming  dusky  back- 
ymuids ;  promontories ;  dark,  deep  bays ;  low  sylvan 
foiiits;  elevated  plains;  gloomy,  retiring  valleys; 
;  cones ;  ramparts,  that  overhang  and  frown 
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upon  the  water ;  and,  in  short,  almost  eveiy  variety 
of  ibrm  in  which  the  imagination  can  conjure  pictures 
of  romantic  beauty,  are  assemble  here.  To  these 
natural  Qualities  of  the  sceneiy,  must  be  associated 
more  artificial  accessories  than  are  common  to  Am«^ 
ica«  The  ruins  of  miUtary  works  are  scattered  pro- 
fusely among  these  wild  and  ragged  hills,  and  more 
than  one  tale  of  blood  and  of  daring  is  recounted  to 
the  traveller,  as  he  glides  among  their  sombre  shadows. 
To  these  relics  of  a  former  age,  most  be  added  the 
actual  and  flourishine  establishment  at  ihe  ^^  Point,** 
which  comprises  a  village  of  academic  buildings,  bar^ 
racks,  and  other  adjuncts.  I  remember  nothing  more 
striking  in  its  way  than  a  view  up  one  of  the  placid 
reaches  of  this  passage.  The  even  sur&ce  of  the 
water,  darkened  here  and  there  witii  broad  shadows 
from  a  pyramid  of  rock ;  the  glorious  hue  of  a  setting 
sun  gilding  the  green  sides  of  a  distant  mountain, 
over  which  the  dark  passage  of  a  cloud  was  occa- 
sionally to  be  traced,  resembling  the  flight  of  some 
mighty  bird;  with  twenty  or  thirty  lagging  saits, 
whitening  the  channel,  from  whose  smooth  surface 
they  were  reflected  as  from  that  of  a  mirror,  formed 
the  picture. 

Above  the  Highlands,  the  river  again  assumes  a 
different  character.  From  the  bay  of  Newburg  to 
that  of  Hudson,  a  distance  at  least  of  sixty  or  seventy 
miles,  it  appears  like  a  succession  of  beautiful  lakes, 
each  reach  preserving  the  proportions  and  appear- 
ance of  a  separate  sheet  of  water,  rather  than  of  part 
of  a  river.  There  are  a  few  of  these  detached  views 
that  may  compete  with  any  of  Italy,  and  to  one  in 
particular  there  is  a  noble  back-ground  of  mountains, 
removed  a  few  miles  from  the  water,  which  arc 
thrown  togetlier  in  splendid  confusion. 

From  Hudson  to  Albany,  some  thirty  miles,  the 
Hudson  acquires  more  of  the  character  of  a  river, 
according  to  our  European  notions.     It  in  dotted 

T 
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.    ^lOkius^  much  like  the  Seine  above  Caudebec^ 

.  J  I:»  ^i.cucr]»  is  picturesque  and  exceedindy  agree* 

.tie.      ihis  character,  indeed,  is  preserved  even  to 

'Va..c4iOi:^«  a  few  miles  further,  and  above  the  point 

v%iKic  Its  waters  are  increased  by  the  contributions 

oL  Lhe  Mohawk. 

Ac  Waterford,  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from 
the  sea,  it  becomes  a  reduced  and  rural  stream,  about 
iu  large  as  the  Seine  at  Paris,  and  can  be  traced  for 
leagues,  sometimes  still,  lovely,  and  green  with 
islands,  and  sometimes  noisy,  rapid,  and  tumbling, 
until  you  reach  its  sources  in  the  rugged,  broken 
mountains  of  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 
There  are  far  mightier  streams  in  this  country  than 
the  Hudson,  but  there  is  not  one  of  scenery  so  diver- 
sified and  so  pleasing.  The  Rhine,  with  its  cities,  its 
hundred  castles,  and  its  inexhaustible  recollections, 
has  charms  of  its  own ;  but  when  time  shall  lend  to 
the  Hudson  the  interest  of  a  deeper  association,  its 
passage  will,  I  think,  be  pronounced  unequalled. 
At  present,  even,  it  is  not  without  a  character  of 
peculiar  moral  beauty.  The  view  of  all  the  im- 
provements of  high  civilization  in  rapid,  healthful, 
and  unequalled  progress,  is  cheering  to  philanthropy ; 
while  the  countless  villas,  country-houses,  and  even 
seats  of  reasonable  pretensions,  are  calculated  to  as- 
sure one,  that,  amid  the  general  abundance  of  life, 
its  numberless  refinements  are  not  neglected. 

The  Highlands  had  been  the  great  military  position 
of  the  Americans  during  the  struggle  for  their  inde- 
pendence. The  scattered  population  of  the  country, 
at  that  time,  lay  along  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  be- 
tween the  forhr-third  and  the  thirty-third  degrees  of 
latitude.  Perhaps  one  half  of  the  entire  physical 
itrength  of  the  country  then  existed  in  the  States  ot 
llew*Eu^and.  It  is  well  known,  that  after  the  in- 
ipnection  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  war, 
Britain,  inilead  of  maintaining,  was  obliged  to 
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resort  to  the  more  established  principles  of  a  r^alar 
contest  to  recover  her  former  domimoiu  She  obtain- 
ed the  possession  of  Montreal  and  New-York.  Na« 
ture,  by  means  of  the  Hudson  and  die  northern  lakes, 
offered  extraordinary  facilities  of  communication  be* 
tween  the  two  places;  and  politicians,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  tnousand  miles,  as  they  studied  die 
map,  vainly  imagined  that  the  cord  of  moral  connex- 
ion could  be  severed  as  easily  as  one  of  a  more  per- 
ishable nature.  It  was  believed,  that  by  marching 
armies  from  the  opposite  extremities,  and  leaving 
sufficient  garrisons  at  the  most  important  points  along 
their  routes,  the  intercourse  between  the  eastern  and 
the  other  States  could  be  so  far  interrupted  as  io  ren- 
der conquest  certain.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  success  of  such  a  plan  would  for  a  time  have 
thrown  great  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  the 
Americans,  though  it  is  morally  certain  it  would 
have  assured  the  final  failure  of  the  royal  cause. 
The  idea  of  covering  a  country,  peopled  like  that  in 
dispute,  with  military  posts,  ought  to  have  been 
deemed  too  absurd  for  serious  consideration.  A 
power  stronger  than  even  that  of  the  bayonet  had 
already  taught  the  intended  victims  of  this  plan  confi- 
dence in  themselves  and  in  their  cause.  It  is  clear 
that  the  scheme  could  only  succeed  in  a  nation, 
whose  people  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
themselves  as  appendages  to,  instead  of  the  control* 
lers  of,  a  political  system.  It  would  have  been  giving 
to  the  Americans  a  vast  advantage  already  possessed 
by  their  enemies,  by  dividing  the  power  of  the  latter, 
and  in  inviting  attack,  as  it  must  have  indicated  the 
points  against  which  a  superior  force  might  have  been 
easily  directed.  The  experiment  was  afterwards  made 
in  the  less  populous  States  of  the  south,  and  complete- 
ly failed,  most  of  the  garrisons  being  captured  in  suc- 
cession. One  might  almost  fancy  he  saw  the  stubborn 
yeomanry  of  New-England  leaving  their  ploughs  for  a 
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week,  in  order  to  mingle  in  tfie  pastime  of  redocioga 
hostile  garrison.  In  8faM>rt,  the  pum  was  German,  and 
however  successful  it  mi^t  have  been  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Danube,  it  would  have  infallibly  ended 
in  disgrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  It  did  end  in 
disgrace,  tbou^  time  was  not  pven  for  its  complete 
dereloperoent  The  yeomaniy  of  New-Ei^iand,  in- 
stead of  waiting  for  mat  portion  of  die  rojral  force 
which  debouched  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  commu- 
nicate with  their  brethren  on  the  Hudson,  saw  fit  to 
divert  their  course,  and  marched  the  whole  of  what 
was,  in  that  day,  a  powerful  army,  prisoners  of  war 
to  Boston.  This  was  merely  efllecting  in  gross,  that 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  have  infiJ- 
liblj  been  done  in  detail. 

In  America  man  had  early  discovered  that  the  so- 
cial machine  was  invented  for  his  use,  and  it  would 
have  required  something  far  more  powerful  than  the 
display  of  a  line  of  ensigns  to  direct  him  from  the 
great  object  on  which  he  had  gravely,  deliberately, 
and  resolutely  determined.  Still  as  every  foot  of  land 
acquired  was  so  far  a  conquest  as  its  sovereignty  fonn- 
ed  a  portion  of  the  disputed  territory,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  that  the  Amencans  were  indiflerent  to  the 
possession  of  the  strongest  fortress  of  their  country. 
By  holding  the  Highlands  they  rendered  the  commu- 
nica  IS  between  the  States  more  easy,  and  they  kept 
a  coi      nt  check  on  the  movements   of  the  royal 

i  m  the  vastly  important  city  of  New- York. 
Point,  the  heart  of  their  positions  in  these 

nn  08,  had  been  strongly  fortified,  and  its  defence 
ly  enough  considered  as  of  the  ereatest  mo- 
ra their  cause.  After  the  arrival  of  the  French 
fi  ^  at  Rhode  Island,  a  conquest  ^ich  had  baffled 
(  [he  pre*  exertions  of  the  British,  should  have 
aI  loncd  as  impossible.  It  would  seem  a  hope 
d  that  what  could  not  be  achieved  by 

I     N  a      ,  might  be  eflfected  by  means  less  mar* 
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tiaL  The  officer  in  command  of  West  Point,  a  man 
of  talents  and  of  great  personal  courage,  bat  one  of 
depraved  morals,  was  unfortonatelj  disposed  to  make 
advances  which  Sir  Henry  ClintoD,  the  En^ish  com* 
mander-in-chief,  was  glad  to  meet  It  is  well  known 
that  the  British  Adjutant-General  Andre  was  employ- 
ed as  a  negotiator  on  this  occasion.  La  Fayette  had 
been  an  actor  in  some  of  the  scenes  connected  with 
this  interesting  event,  and  as  we  walked  the  deck  to- 
gether, and  gazed  upon  the  mountains  which  environ- 
ed us,  he  revived  his  own  recollections,  and  delighted 
some  half  dozen  greedy  auditors,  by  dwellii^  on  the 
more  familiar  incidents  of  that  day. 

It  appears  that  a  British  sloop  of  war  had  ascended 
the  river,  and  anchored  in  a  wide  bay  a  few  miles 
below  the  entrance  of  the  Highlands.  This  sloop 
(the  Vulture)  had  brought  Major  Andre,  and,  having 
landed  him,  was  awaiting  his  return.  The  adjutant- 
general  was  induced  to  enter  within  the  Unes  of  the 
American  sentinels  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  force,  condition,  and  defences  of 
his  enemy ;  an  act  that  clearly  committed  him  as  a 
spy.  His  retreat  was  rendered  difficult,  and  instead 
of  returning  to  the  Vulture,  he  assumed  a  disguise, 
and  attempted  to  regain  New- York  by  traversing  the 
intervening  county  of  West-Chester.  On  his  road  he 
was  intercepted  by  three  young  American  farmers, 
who,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  country,  were  in 
ambush  to  await  the  passage  of  any  small  party  of 
the  British,  or  of  their  friends,  who  might  chance  to 
come  that  way.  By  these  youn^  men  was  Andre  ar- 
rested. The  Americans  were  m  conunon  parlance 
termed  the  party  above^  (in  reference  to  the  course  of 
the  river,)  and  their  foes,  the  party  below.  As  there 
was  nothing  immediately  in  view  about  the  person  of 
Major  Andre  to  betray  his  real  character,  it  is  quite 

Eossible  that,  had  he  retained  his  presence  of  mind, 
e  might,  afler  a  short  detention,  have  been  permit* 

T2 
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ted  to  paM.  But  lus  captors  manifested  mach  moie 
sagaci^  than  the  British  officer  himself.  Some  allow- 
ance, however,  ooeht  in  justice  to  be  made  for  tihe 
critical  situation  of  the  latter.  He  ^sigerly  demanded 
^  To  which  party  do  you  belong?'*  The  Americana 
adroitlj  answered  ^^  below/*  To  this  simple  artifice 
be  became  a  victim,  immediately  confessing  himself  a 
British  officer.  Now,  it  is  quite  plain  to  us,  who 
speculate  on  the  death  of  this  young  officer,  that  had 
he  possessed  a  quickness  of  inteUect  equal  to  the 

Juestionable  office  he  had  assumed,  his  miserable 
ite  mi^t  have  been  averted.  By  assuming  the  char- 
acter of  an  American  he  would  cleariy  have  been 
safest,  let  his  captors  prove  to  be  what  they  would ; 
since,  if  enemies,  it  might  have  lulled  their  suspicions, 
or  if  friends,  they  would  at  most  have  conducted  him 
to  the  British  camp,  the  very  spot  he  was  risking  his 
life  to  gain.  Providence  had  ordained  it  differently. 
He  was  searched,  and  plans  of  the  works  at  the 
Point,  with  other  important  communications,  were 
found  about  his  person.  It  then  became  necessary 
to  entreat  and  to  promise.  Thou^  the  English  were 
known  to  pay  well,  and  to  possess  the  means  of 
bribing  high,  these  young  yeomen  were  true  to  the 
sacred  cause  of  their  country.  Neither  gold,  nor 
honours,  nor  dread  of  the  future,  could  divert  them 
fix>m  their  duty.  The  helpless  adjutant-gieneral  was 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  post,  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  its  commandant,  was  sent  to  head-quarters,  tried, 
and  finally  handed. 

Durine  the  tune  Arnold  was  maturing  his  work  of 
treason,  Washington  was  absent  fiom  the  army,  in  the 
adjoining  State  of  Connecticut,  whither  he  had  gone 
to  arrange  a  plan  fbr  the  ensuing  and  final  campaign 
of  the  contest,  with  the  commandant  of  the  French 

Tes.  La  Fayette  was  of  the  party.  It  happened 
these  military  chiefs  arrived  in  the  mountains  on 
reiy  morning  when  the  arrest  of  Andre  (undera 
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name)  was  made  known  at  *the  Point* 
The  residence  of  Arnold  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
riyer.  The  principal  fortress,  or  the  *  Point,*  was 
nearfy  opposite.  Washington  and  his  soite  were 
engaged  to  breakfast  at  die  former  place,  but  a  de- 
sire to  inspect  certain  posts  in  the  passes,  interfered 
widi  the  arrangement  Two  aides*  were  despatched 
with  an  apology,  and  a  promise  to  repair  the  failure 
at  dinner.  The  other  guests  were  at  table  (at  break- 
fiist),  when  a  letter  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Arnold, 
which  he  read  without  betraying  any  emotion.  It 
was  the  report  of  the  officer  in  amrance,  that  he  bad 
arrested  a  ^*  John  Anderson,**  of  ihe  British  army, 
under  circumstances  of  great  suspicion.  As  this  was 
the  name  Andre  had  assumed  by  agreement,  the  trai- 
tor instantly  knew  his  danger.  After  a  moment*s 
pause,  he  left  the  table,*at  which  a  dozen  officers  of 
rank  bad  assembled  to  greet  Washington,  and  ascend- 
ed to  his  chamber.  His  wife  had  been  able  to  pene- 
trate an  uneasiness  which  less  anxious  eyes  had  failed 
to  detect.  Apologizing  to  her  guests,  she  followed 
her  husband  to  his  room.  It  is  suspected  that  she 
had  been  privy  to  his  intentions  to  betray  the  Amer- 
ican cause.  He  communicated  the  failure  of  the 
plan,  and  his  own  imminent  danger,  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  He  then  left  her  in  a  swoon,  stepping 
over  her  insensible  body,  and  telling  a  maid  to  give 
assistance,  he  passed  through  the  room,  informing  his 
guests,  with  the  utmost  coolness,  that  his  wife  was 
seized  with  a  sudden  indisposition,  and  that  there 
was  a  necessity  for  his  own  immediate  departure  for 
the  Point,  in  order  to  prepare  for  the  military  recep- 
tion of  the  commander-in-chie£  Although  the  known 

*  Hamilton,  an  aide  of  Washington,  aflerwards  so  disunguish- 
ed  in  the  history  of  his  country ;  and  M^Henry,  an  aide  of  La 
Fayette,  subsequently  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  pleasant  to  trace 
these  young  men  in  the  erenta  of  their  early  Uycs,  through  theee 
fkmiliar  scenes. 
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cupidity  of  the  man  had  excited  very  general  disgust, 
his  devotion  to  his  country,  which  had  been  tiled  in 
so  many  battles,  was  not  m  the  slightest  degree  dis- 
trusted. As  yet,  you  will  remember,  he  had  all  the 
evidences  of  his  guilt  in  his  own  possession. 

Quitting  the  house,  Arnold  mounted  a  horse  be- 
longing to  one  of  his  aides,  and  galloped  a  half  a  mile 
to  a  place  where  his  barge  was  in  waihng.  He  en- 
tered the  boat  with  a  favourable  tide,  and  command- 
ed the  crew  to  pull  down  the  river.  His  object  was 
to  get  as  soon  as  possible  beyond  tJie  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  forts.  Of  course  be  was  obeyed,  and, 
as  no  suspicions  bad  been  excited,  he  was  believed 
to  be  at  the  Point,  when,  in  truth,  he  was  making 
the  best  of  his  way  along  the  lovely  mountain-river 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe.  The  distance  to  go 
before  he  was  safe,  was  seventeen  or  ei^teen  mileM, 
for  all  the  commanding  points  were  in  the  keeping  of 
bis  injured  countrymen.  By  the  aid  of  great  encour- 
agement, his  crew  (who  were  deceived  by  a  tale  that 
be  was  going  on  board  the  Vulture  with  a  flag  on 
urgent  business)  made  such  esertions  as  enabled  him 
to  get  through  the  lower  pass,  before  the  courier  witli 
the  intelligence  of  his  treason  had  arrived.  Through- 
out the  whole  afiair,  this  wretched  man,  who  has  ao 
auired  a  notoriety  that  promises  to  be  as  lasting  as 
tnat  of  Erostratus,  mamfested  the  utmost  cookess 
and  decision.* 

Arnold  had  scarcely  got  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
cannon  on  the  Point,  when  Washington,  La  Fayette, 
and  Knox,  another  distingubhed  general,  with  their 
several  suites,  arrived.  The  commander-in-chief  was 


*  The  writer  hu  had  the  doubts  adTuilafra  oFliitenlng  to  the 
deeptj  intereiting  details  of  La  Fayette,  and  at  hearing  Amold'a 
own  itateineDt  from  a  Biilish  officer,  irho  was  presenl  when  the 
Utter  related  hii  eacapo  at  a  dinner  given  in  New-Tork,  with  an 
■mpndence  thnt  wai  tcarcel;  lets  remarkabia  than  hii  lurpriaing 
•elf-poawnioa 
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naturally  enough  surprised  that  his  host  was  not  at 
home  to  receive  him.  An  aide  of  Arnold  (Major 
Franks)  apologized  so  wannhr  for  the  absence  of  his 
general,  as  to  create  doubts  of  hb  own  fiuth,  when  the 
ULCts  came  to  be  known.  After  a  short  delay,  Wash- 
ington, with  most  of  the  company,  crossed  the  river 
to  the  fortress.  Some  surprise  was  eipressed,  as  they 
approached  the  shore,  that  no  movement  was  seen 
among  the  troops;  and  they  landed  without  the 
slightest  evidence  of  their  being  expected  visitors. 
The  officer  in  command  soon  appeared,  and  made  his 
excuses  for  not  paying  his  superior  the  customary 
honours,  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  that  he  was  ex- 
pected. ^^  Is  not  General  Arnold  here  7^'  demanded 
Washington.  ^^No,  Sir;  we  have  not  seen  him  on 
this  side  of  the  river  to-day.^'  Some  amazement  was 
expressed  among  the  generals;  but  treason  was  so 
little  in  consonance  witih  the  feeling  of  the  times,  that 
not  the  smallest  suspicion  was  even  yet  excited. 
Washington  continued  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
until  the  hour  for  dinner  was  near,  when  he  returned 
to  the  abandoned  residence  of  the  fugitive,  to  comply 
with  his  engagement  of  the  morning.  As  the  party 
approached  the  house.  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  had 
not  crossed  the  river,  was  seen  pacing  its  court-yard 
in  a  high  state  of  excitement  He  held  in  his  hands 
a  bundle  of  papers.  He  gave  the  latter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  they  retired  together.  These 
papers  were  the  plans,  &c.  found  on  the  person  of 
Andr6,  and  they  fully  explained  his  object,  and  be- 
trayed the  guilt  of  Arnold.  Had  not  Washington 
been  so  near,  it  is  probable  that  Arnold  would  have 
used  his  authority  to  liberate  the  British  officer,  and 
then  governed  his  own  conduct  by  circumstances; 
but  the  presence  of  that  illustrious  man  was  fated  to 
be  of  service  to  his  country  in  more  ways  than  one. 
As  has  been  seen,  the  traitor  had  only  time  to  con- 
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suit  his  own  selfish  apprehensions.    He  fled  like  a 
thief. 

La  Fayette,  still  ignorant  of  what  had  occurred, 
was  dressing  for  dinner,  when  his  aide,  M^Henrj,  en* 
tered  for  his  pistols.  Without  explanation,  he  and 
Hamilton  mounted  their  horses,  and  gallopped  dirou^ 
the  passes  of  the  mountains,  in  order  to  interrupt  md 
flight  of  Arnold.  It  has  since  appeared,  that  me  of* 
ficer  in  advance  (a  Colonel  Jamieson)  had  despatched 
his  first  messenger  with  the  report  diat  had  reached 
the  hands  of  Arnold  before  examining  the  papers,  but 
that  he  lost  no  time  in  repairing  the  mistoke  the  in- 
stant he  had  perused  them.  This  short  interval  saved 
the  life  of  Arnold,  and  forfeited  that  of  his  associate. 
When  Washington  and  La  Fayette  met,  the  former 
put  the  report  of  Jamieson  into  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
and  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  ^^  Arnold  is  a  traitor, 
and  has  fled  to  the  British  !^^  General  Knox  was 
present  at  this  scene. 

Washington  now  sought  an  interview  with  the  wife 
of  the  traitor.  He  found  her  raving,  though  sensible  of 
his  presence  and  character.   She  implored  him  not  to 
injure  her,  and  was  so  completely  under  the  influence 
of  terror  as  to  beg  "  he  would  not  murder  her  child." 
Commending  her  to  the  care  of  the  attendants,  he  left 
die  room.     Notwithstanding  the  immense  stake  that 
was  involved  in  the  treason,  and  his  entire  ignorance 
of  its  extent,  the  self-possession  of  this  extraordinary 
man  was  undisturbed.     For  a  single  moment  he  had 
appeared  to  mourn  over  the  moral  depravity  that 
oould  expose  so  fair  a  cause  to  so  base  an  action, 
but  it  would  have  baflled  the  keenest  eye  to  have 
traced  in  his  countenance  the  existence  of  the  slightest 
alarm.     He  entered  the  dining-room  calm  and  dig- 
led  as  usual,  and  apologizing  for  the  absence  of 
th  host  and  hostess,  he  invited  the  company  to  be 
ited.     It  was  only  in  the  course  of  the  entertain- 
so  extended  and  complete  was  the  influence 
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of  his  collected  and  imposing  manner,  that  the  news 
of  the  eTcnt  was  circulated  from  ear  to  ear  in  whis- 
pers. 

The  commandant  of  the  advanced  post  of  the  High- 
lands, at  Stony  Point,  was  at  hand.  This  officer  (a 
Colonel  Cole)  was  a  warm  friend  and  a  protege  of  Ar- 
nold. He  had  even  carried  his  attachment  so  far,  as 
to  have  fought  a  duel  in  defence  of  the  traitor^s  chai^ 
acter,  but  a  short  time  before  the  exposure  of  the 
treason.  Washington  now  sent  for  him.  "  Colonel,** 
he  said,  ^we  have  been  deceived  in  the  character  of 
General  Arnold;  be  has  betrayed  us.  Your  post  may 
be  attacked  this  very  night :  go  to  it  without  delay, 
and  defend  it,  as  I  know  you  will.**  This  noble  con- 
fidence  was  not  misplaced.  Cole  could  with  difficulty 
speak.  Pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  found 
words  merely  to  utter — ^  Your  excellency  has  more 
than  rewarded  all  I  have  done,  or  ever  can  do  for  my 
country,^'  and  departed.  Is  there  not  something 
noble,  and  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  classic  recol- 
lection, in  the  single-minded  and  direct  character 
which  marked  the  events  of  this  glorious  contest? 
One  loves  to  dwell  on  that  integrity,  which  havii^ 
been  compelled  to  ^ve  credit  to  one  act  of  baseness, 
refuses  to  believe  mat  another  can  be  meditated.  I 
know  no  fact  more  honourable  to  the  American  char> 
acter  than  the  one  which  proves  that,  notwithstanding 
the  great  trust  and  high  character  the  traitor  had  once 
enjoyed,  his  influence  ended  the  instant  he  was  known 
to  be  ui.worthy  of  confidence.  While  on  board  the 
Vulture,  he  essayed  in  vain  to  tempt  the  seijeant  and 
six  men,  who  composed  the  crew  of  his  own  boat,  to 
follow  his  fortunes,  though  every  offer  which  mi^t 
tempt  men  of  their  class  was  resorted  to,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  change  their  service.  "  If  General 
Arnold  likes  the  King  of  England,  let  him  serve  him,** 
said  the  stubborn  seijeant;  ^^we  love  oar  country, 
and  intend  to  Uve  or  die  in  support  of  her  cause.'' 


uaxmKsj  vmntM  or  ■■""itr. 


The  tnitor  ntoit  ba? «  fek  the  bttier  ■*»ffrtiH*'f* 
tave  kept  ibem  at  prHonen,  but  the  Eogbb  captan 


faii  &U,  (rren  ID  ths  sicqilG  cTwiwice  «  hit  waasM 
Etasfieiated  si  ibeir  ntfufal.  AnuU  vmlJ 


kemvteclioB of  ad 


WM  fartooboDoarsble  lolewl  liiiMw  tf  »■»  AJBgjw 
iou.  They  retanied  u  Aey  caioB,  nder 
Dof  ada^ 

Kway  in  die  reflectkns  u>d  pr^ 
eavtrj  woaU  be  Uielj  to  produce. 
In  tbe  emuag  Ibe  baige  retwDed  froot  the  A'uhurc^ 
beumg  u  moleat  letter  from  tbe  tnitor  to  the  com- 
naader-in-clueC  in  which,  araong  otfaer  aixligiiidcil 
and  Taia  threaU,  be  deooooced  tbe  vengeance  of  bit 
new  masten,  unless  certain  conditions  wfaicb  be 
wifbed  to  impose,  were  ii.iili  '-'\  ['.I'rded.  Tbe 
impetoou*  character  oi'  '■'■  ^  ■■m   temper 

is  as  wfcll  known  as  tho  inmand  he 

bad  acquired.  While  his  eye  glanced  over  this  im- 
pudent and  characteristic  cooununi cation  IJnMn  Ar- 
nold, it  appeared,  by  his  countenance,  as  if  a  buret  of 
migb^  ind^iadon  was  about  to  escape  him.  Re- 
covering himself  as  it  were  by  magic,  he  turned  to 
one  of  his  aides  with  surpming  moderation  and  dig- 
nity, and  said,  "  Go  to  Hrs.  Arnold,  and  infonn  her, 
that,  tbongb  my  duty  required  no  means  should  be 
n^ected  to  arrest  General  Arnold,  I  have  great 
pleasure  in  ticquainting  her  tfaat  be  is  now  safe  on 
board  a  British  vessel  of  war." 

It  ought  to  be  added  that,  while  tbe  American  gov- 
ernment proceeded  steadily  to  their  object  throughout 
the  rest  of  this  interesting  transaction,  guided  only  by 
their  reason,  and  utterly  disregarding  ^e  menaces  of 
the  English  general,  tbe  wife  of  the  traitor  continued 
U>  receive  every  attention  which  delicacy  could  pre- 
scribe. She  was  permitted  to  go  first  to  her  friends 
in  Philadelphia,  and  soon  after  was  sent,  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  to  her  husband  in  New- York. 
There  is  something  consoling  to  humanity  to  find. 
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even  at  a  moment  when  war  is  assuming  its  most 
revolting  and  horrid  forms,  that  principles  can  be 
graded  so  deeply  in  our  natures,  as  to  leave  no  fear 
&at  the  more  sacred  ties  of  society  shall  be  in  danger 
of  violation,  and  that  the  feeble  and  dependent  may 
be  confident  of  receiving  the  tenderness  and  protec- 
tion which  are  their  due. 

The  fate  of  Andr6  became  an  object  of  the  keenest 
solicitude  to  both  armies.  From  me  commencement 
of  the  struggle,  to  the  last  hour  of  its  continuance, 
the  American  authorities  had  acted  with  a  moderation 
and  dignity  that  gave  it  a  character  far  more  noble 
than  that  of  a  rebellion.  In  no  one  instance  had  the 
war  been  permitted,  on  their  part,  to  assume  the  ap- 

f^earance  of  a  struggle  for  personal  aggrandizement, 
t  was  men  battling  for  the  known  rights  of  human 
nature.  But  a  crisis  had  arrived  when  it  was  to  be 
seen  whether  they  would  dare  to  expose  the  defence- 
less of  their  land,  to  the  threatened  retaliation  of  a 
powerful  foe.  Such  is  the  wayward  feeling  of  man, 
that  it  is  far  less  offensive  to  his  power  to  kill  a  gen- 
eral in  open  conflict,  than  to  lead  a  subordinate  de- 
hberately  to  an  execution,  which  is  sanctioned  only  by 
a  disputed  authority.  In  the  present  instance,  how- 
ever, the  offender  was  not  only  an  officer  of  a  high  and 
responsible  situation,  but  he  was  one  who  had  made 
himself  dear  to  the  army  by  his  amiable  qualities,  and 
eminently  useful  to  its  commander  by  his  attainments. 
I  think,  among  men  of  high  and  honourable  minds, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  concerning  the  merit 
of  his  enterprise.  There  is  something  so  repugnant 
to  every  loyal  sentiment  in  treason,  that  he  who  is 
content  to  connect  himself,  ever  so  remotely,  with  its 
baseness,  cannot  expect  to  escape  altogether  from  its 
odium.  It  is  true  that  public  opinion  has,  of  neces- 
sity, fixed  bounds  which  military  men  may  approach, 
without  committing  their  characters  for  manliness 
and  honour     Without  this  privilege,  it  is  plain  that 
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f.  ^KAmil  could  not  arrive  at  the  knowledge  which  ii 
^\«A^lv  lo  enable  him  to  protect  his  command  against 
«nV4'«i^I5^  that  admit  of  no  other  control,  than  the 
<te>K  ^>|  the  strongest  But  it  is  also  true,  that  the 
«MiH^  sentiment  has  said  it  is  dangerous  to  reputation 
t^  pass  these  very  limits.  Thus,  while  an  officer  may 
%  ommonicate  with,  and  employ  a  spy,  he  can  scarcely 
with  impunity,  become  a  spy  himsel£  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  motive  and  the  circumstances  may  so 
far  qualify,  even  more  equivocal  acts,  as  to  changs 
their  moral  nature.  Thus,  Alfred,  seeking  to  vindi- 
cate the  unquestionable  rights  of  his  country,  was  no 
less  invested  with  the  moral  maiesty  of  a  king,  while 
wandering  througii  the  Danish  camp,  than  when 
seated  on  his  throne;  but  it  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  young  military  aspirant,  who  sees 
onl^  liiH  pentonal  i)refermcnt  in  the  distance,  has  a 
cliiini  (o  1)0  judged  with  the  same  lenity. 

Major  Andr6  was  the  servant  of  a  powerful  and 
librRil  irovrnmieiit,  that  was  known  never  to  reward 
ni^ardl) ,  and  the  war  in  which  he  served,  was  waged 
to  Htg^randize  its  power,  and  not  to  assert  any  of  the 
natural  rightN  of  man.  With  doubtful  incentives,  and 
for  th(*  attttiiuncMit  of  such  an  olnect,  did  this  accom- 
plii>ihrd  young  soldier  condescend  to  prostitute  his  hi^ 
Art|uin*nientci,  and  to  tamper  with  treason.  He  did 
inon*.  lie  ovcTstepned  the  coy  and  reserved  distance 
which  conscious  dignity  preser\*es,  even  while  it 
stoops  to  necessity,  and  entered  familiarly  and  per- 
sonally into  the  details  of  the  disgusting  baiigain.  The 
mere  technicalities  of  posts  and  sentinels,  though  they 
may  be  important  for  the  establishment  of  rules  wliicn 
are  to  soften  the  horrors  of  war,  can  have  but  little 
influence  on  the  moral  views  of  his  conduct  The 
higher  the  attainments  of  the  individual,  the  greater 
must  have  been  the  flexibility  which  could  see  only 
the  reward  in  an  undertaking  like  this.  As  to  the 
conunonplace  sentiment  of  serving  king  and  CQi)ntipr| 
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eveij  man  of  an  honest  nature  most  feel  that  he 
would  have  dooe  more  honour  to  his  sovereign  and 
to  himself  by  proving  to  die  worid,  that  die  hi^  troat 
he  enjoyed  was  discharged  hjr  a  man  who  disdained 
lendii^  his  talents  to  the  misefBhle  work  of  decqh* 
tion,  &an  by  degrading  his  office,  hit  character,  and 
his  name,  by  Memiing  Aem  aU,  in  Mich  familiar  union^ 
with  treachery.  In  short,  whUe  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  die  office  of  a  spy  may  be  made  doubly  honour- 
able  by  its  motives,  since  he  who  dischaiges  the 
dangerous  duty  may  have  to  conquer  a  deep  moral 
reluctance  to  its  service,  no  less  than  the  fear  of 
deadi,  I  think  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  case  of 
Ma^or  Anirk  was  one  that  can  plead  no  such  extra- 
ordinary exemption  from  die  common  and  creditaUe 
finding  of  mankind. 

The  Americans  were  determined  to  assert  the  dig* 
nity  of  their  government  The  question  was  not  one 
of  vengeance,  or  even  one  of  mere  protection  from 
nmilar  dangers  in  future.  It  involved  the  more  loAy 
considerations  of  sovereignty.  It  was  necessaiy  to 
show  the  world  that  he  vmo  dared  to  assail  the  nj^ts 
of  the  infant  and  struggling  republics,  incurred  a 
penalty  as  fearful  as  he  who  worked  his  treason  against 
the  majesty  of  a  king.  The  calmness,  the  humanity, 
the  moderation,  and  the  inflexible  firmness,  with  which 
this  serious  duty  was  performed,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  While  the  English  general  was  vainly  resort^ 
ing  to  menaces,  the  American  authorities  were  pro 
ceedii^  with  deliberation  to  their  object  A  feeling 
of  universal  compassion  was  excited  m  fiivour  of  him 
who  had  been  captured,  which  probably  received 
some  portion  of  its  intenseness  from  the  general  indigo 
nation  against  him  who  had  escaped.  While  the 
necessity  of  an  example,  in  an  ofience  as  grave  as 
diis,  was  felt  by  all,  it  required  no  peculiar  moral 
vision  to  see  that  the  real  criminal  was  free.  Some 
time  is  said  to  have  been  loat»  during  which  Wash- 
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ington  had  reasonable  hopes  of  capturing  Arnold,* 
in  which  case  he  intended  that  justice  should  be 
appeased  by  one  victim.  But  this  plan  was  frustrated 
by  an  unforeseen  occurrence,  and  then  it  became 
necessary  to  let  the  law  take  its  course. 

It  has  often  been  erroneously  stated,  that,  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations, 
Washington  employed  the  European  generals  in  the 
service,  on  the  court  which  was  to  decide  die  fate 
of  Andre.  Every  general  officer  in  his  army  was 
a  member,  and  the  foreigners  were  necessarily  in* 
eluded. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  original  error  of 
Andre,  in  accepting  a  duty  of  so  doubtful  a  nature, 
there  is  but  one  opinion  of  his  subsequent  conduct. 
It  was  highly  noble  and  manly.  The  delicacy  of  the 
court,  and  his  own  frankness,  were  alike  admirable. 
Though  admonished  to  say  nothing  that  might  com» 
mit  himself,  he  disdained  subterfuge,  or  even  con- 
cealment A  pretence  had  been  set  up  by  the  British 
general,  that  he  had  entered  the  American  ranks, 
under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  He  was  asked  if  he 
himself  had  entertained  such  an  opinion.  ^^Had  I 
come  with  a  flag,  I  might  have  returned  with  a  flag;^^ 
was  his  noble  answer.  He  had  landed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Highlands,  and  at  a  point  where  a  sentinel  had 
not  been  posted  for  a  long  time.  It  was  thought,  in 
the  army,  that  Arnold  had  caused  a  sentinel  to  be 
posted  there  anew  as  a  precaution  of  safety,  in  the 
case  of  detection.  He  midit  have  pretended  that  his 
only  object  was  to  entrap  his  enemy.  Andre  himself 
confessed,  that  when  hailed  by  this  sentinel,  he  thought 
himself  lost  This  confession,  alone,  had  other  proofii 
been  wanting,  was  enough  to  show  hb  own  opinion 
of  the  legal  character  of  his  enterprise.  He  proceeded, 
however,  and  was  conducted  by  Arnold  farther  into 


•  8m  iHftorr  tJt  SwjMot  Champ*,  in  Lm!^  Mwaoin. 
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die  worics,  (how  &r  is  not  known,)  and  then,  he  c(»i- 
duded,  after  having  confessed  these  circumstances 
himself,  *4  was  induced  to  put  on  this  wretched 
coat  1^^  laying  his  hand  on  the  sleeye  of  the  disguise 
he  had  assumed.  The  opinion  of  tbe  court  was 
unanimous :  he  was  judged  to  come  perfectly  within 
die  technical  denommation  of  a  spy,  and  was  sen- 
tenced to  meet  the  fate  of  one. 

After  his  condemnation.  Major  Andre  received 
every  possihle  indulgence.  A  fruitless  n^otiation 
took  place  between  the  adverse  generals,  with  a 
hope,  on  the  part  of  Clinton,  to  intimidate,  and  on  the 
part  of  Washington  in  order  to  manifest  a  spirit  c^ 
moderation,  no  less  than  to  give  the  time  necessary  to 
complete  the  plan  to  arrest  the  arch-traitor.  It  was 
once  suggested  to  Andre  that  he  might  still  be  ex- 
changed for  Arnold.  ^*  If  Arnold  could — ^^  said  Ham- 
ilton, who  made  the  profier.  ^  Stop/*  returned  the 
condemned  man,  ^such  a  proposition  can  never  come 
from  me.'' 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  Andre  had  soothed 
himself  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  captivity,  with  hopes 
that  were  fated  to  be  deceived.  It  had  been  the  mis* 
fortune  of  the  English  to  undervalue  the  Americans, 
and  it  is  quite  in  nature  for  a  young  man,  who,  it  is 
well  known,  had  often  indulged  in  bitter  sarcasms 
against  enemies  he  despised,  to  believe  that  a  nation 
he  held  so  cheap,  must  have  some  of  his  own  awe  of 
a  government  and  a  power  he  thoudit  invincible 
It  is  certain  he  always  spoke  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
(the  English  commander-m-chief )  with  the  affection 
and  confidence  of  a  child,  imtil  he  received  his  last 
letter,  which  he  read  in  much  agitation,  thrust  into 
his  pocket,  and  never  afterwards  mentioned  his  gen- 
eraPs  name.  He  confessed  his  ancient  prejudices, 
but  admitted  they  were  all  removed  by  the  tender 
treatment  he  had  received.  He  neither  acknowledged 
nor  denied  the  justice  of  his  sentence.    It  is  known, 
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diat  tfiough  he  experienced  a  tnomeDtarj  diock  tl 
finding  he  wm  to  Bufier  on  a  gallows,  be  met  his  death 
heroicallj,  and  died  amid  the  teaM  of  all  present 

There  were  in  England  (natun^  enough  j^rhapsl 
many  who  affected  to  believe  this  execution  hao 
sullied  the  iair  character  of  Washii^ton.  But  these 
miserable  morafists  and  their  opinions  have  passed 
away ;  and  while  tibey  are  confined  to  obKrion  to- 
gether, the  fame  they  thou^  to  hate  impeached  is 
br^tening,  as  each  day  proves  how  difficult  it  is  to 
imitate  virtues  so  rare.  Among  impartial  and  intelK- 
gent  men,  this  very  act  of  digmtj  and  finnness, 
tempered  as  it  was  by  so  much  humanity,  adds  to  the 
weight  of  his  imposii^  character. 

We  came-to  at  West  Point,  where  La  Fayette 
landed  amid  a  magnificent  uproar  of  echoes,  which 
repeated,  from  die  surroundiK  mountains,  the  quick 
discharges  o(  a  small  park  or  artillery.  The  great 
military  school  of  the  republic  is  established  here. 
The  buildings  stand  on  an  elevated  plain,  which  is 
washed  by  the  river  on  two  of  its  sid^,  and  is  closely 
environed  with  rocky  mountains  on  the  others.  It  is 
altogether  a  wild  and  picturesque  scene,  equalling  in 
bcasuty  almost  any  that  I  remember  to  have  visited. 
Peihaps  a  better  site  could  not  possibly  have  been 
selected  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  at  present 
devoted,  than  West  Point  The  iiives^  who  are  to  all 
intents  young  soldiers,  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  river, 
and  the  great  number  of  steam-boats  that  pass  and 
Jpqmss  each  hour  of  the  day,  the  advantage  of  speedy 
communication  with  the  largest  town  in  the  country, 
while  they  are  as  completely  secluded  by  their  nearly 
inaccessible  mountains,  as  can  be  desired.  It  is  quite* 
common  for  travellers  to  pass  a  few  hours  at  this  spot ; 
a  circumstance  which  afiords  to  the  cadets  the  incen- 
tive of  a  constant  interest  in  their  establishment,  on 
flie  part  of  the  better  portion  of  the  community,  while 
they  are  completely  protected  from  the  danger  of 
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intercourse  with  the  worst  The  discipline,  order, 
neatness,  respectability,  and  scientific  progress  of  the 
young  men,  are  all  admirable.  It  is  scarcely  saying 
too  much  to  add,  that  perhaps  no  similar  institution 
in  the  world  is  superior.  In  Europe  the  military 
student  may  en^oy  some  means  of  instruction  that 
cannot  be  obtained  here,  (thoueh  scarcely  in  the 
schools,)  but,  on  the  other  hand,  mere  are  high  moral 
advantages,  that  are  peculiar  to  this  country.  As 
detailed  reports,  however,  are  annually  made  con- 
cemii^  the  state  of  this  school,  it  b  unnecessary  for 
me  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  account  of  the  situa- 
tion in  which  I  found  it  I  shall  therefore  content 
myself  with  adding,  that  there  are  between  two  and 
three  hundred  students,  who  devote  four  years  to  the 
school,  that  they  undci]go  numberless  severe  examina- 
tions, and  that  those  who  are  found  wanting  are 
invariably  dismissed,  without  fear  or  favour,  while 
those  who  pass  are  as  regularly  commissioned  to  serve 
in  the  army  of  the  confederation. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  BETHI2nr, 

4'C.  SfC. 


New-York, 


Neither  the  geo^phical  situation  of  the  United 
States,  nor  the  habits  of  their  citizens,  are  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  formation  of  a  military  character. 
Thou^  the  republic  has  actually  been  engaged  in 
six  wars,  since  the  year  1776,  only  two  have  been 
of  a  nature  to  require  the  services  of  land  troops  in 
the  field.  The  two  struggles  with  England  were 
close,  and  always,  for  die  number  engaged  in  the 
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combats,  obstinate  and  bloody,  but  the  episode  of  a 
Vrar  with  France  in  1799,  the  two  with  Algiers,  and 
that  with  Tripoli,  only  gave  occasion  for  the  courage 
and  skill  of  the  marine. 

By  studying  the  character  of  the  people,  and  by 
looking  closely  into  their  history,  it  will  be  found 
that  they  contain  the  elements  to  form  the  best  of 
troops.  In  point  of  physique  they  are  certainly  not 
surpassed.  So  &r  as  the  eye  can  judge,  I  should  say 
that  men  of  great  stature  and  streng&i  are  about  as 
common  in  America  as  elsewhere;  while  small  men 
are  more  rare.  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the 
aggr^ate  of  mere  animal  force  would  be  found  to  be 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  Europe  in  its  best  parts. 
This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  when  one  remembers 
the  excellence  and  abundance  of  nutriment  which  is 
within  the  reach  of  the  very  poorest  Though  little 
men  are,  without  doubt,  seen  here,  they  are  by  no 
means  as  frequent  as  in  England,  in  the  southern 
provinces  of  France,  in  Italy,  Austria,  and  indeed 
almost  every  where  else.* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  military  qualities  which 
the  Americans  have  hitherto  exhibited,  are  more  re- 
sembling those  which  distinguish  the  individual  char- 
acter of  the  soldier,  than  those  higher  attainments 
which  mark  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 
As  courage  in  its  best  aspect  is  a  moral  attribute,  a 
nation  of  freemen  must  always  be  comparatively 
brave.  In  that  collective  energy  which  is  the  fruit  of 
discipline,  the  Americans,  except  in  a  few  instances,. 
have  been  sadly  deficient ;  but  in  that  personal  spirit, 
for  which  discipline  is  merely  a  substitute,  they  have 
as  often  been  remarkable.  They  are  certainly  the 
only  people  who  have  been  known  to  resist,  with 
repeated  success,  in  their  character  of  armed  citizens. 


'^  The  writer  alVenrarda  foand  what  he  m  mlmoct  tempted  to 
mA  a  noe  of  hig  men  in  the  eoath-weetem  St&tee. 
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the  efforts  of  tbe  disciplined  troops  of  modern  times. 
The  militia  and  national  guards  of  Europe  should  not 
be  compared  to  the  militia  of  America,  for  the  for- 
mer have  always  been  commanded  and  drilled  hj 
experienced  soldiers ;  while  the  latter,  though  regu- 
lanj  officered,  have  been  led  to  the  field  by  men  in 
all  respects  as  ignorant  as  themselves.  And  yet, 
when  placed  in  situations  to  rely  on  their  personal 
efibrts,  and  on  their  manual  dexterity  in  the  use  of 
arms,  they  have  often  been  found  respectable,  and 
sometimes  stubborn  and  unconquerable  enemies. 

The  investigation  of  this  subject  has  led  me,  per* 
h^s,  into  a  singular  comparison.  At  the  great  battle 
of  Waterloo,  the  actual  English  force  in  the  field  is 
said  to  have  been  36,000  men.  These  troops  un- 
dauntedly bore  the  assault  of  perhaps  rather  more 
dian  an  equal  number.  This  assault  was  supported 
by  a  tremendous  train  of  artillery,  and  directed  by 
the  talents  of  the  greatest  captain  of  the  age.  It  en- 
dured, including  the  cannonading  of  the  artillery,  for 
at  least  five  hours.  The  official  account  of  the  British 
loss  is  9,999  men,  killed  and  wounded.  At  the  affair 
of  Bunker^s  hill,  the  Americans  might  have  had  be- 
tween ^,000  and  2,500  yeomen  actually  engaged. 
Though  these  men  were  marshalled  in  companies, 
their  captains  knew  Uttle  more  of  military  service 
than  the  men  themselves.  There  was  positively  no 
commander,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word.  The 
aptitude  of  these  people  soon  enables  them  to  assume 
the  form  of  an  army ;  but  it  is  plain  that  nothing  ex- 
cept practice  can  impart  the  habits  necessary  to  create 
good  troops.  At  Bunker's  hill,  they  enjoyed,  in  their 
preliminary  proceedings,  the  advantage  of  a  certain 
degree  of  order  and  method,  that  elevated  them  some- 
thing, it  is  true,  above  an  armed  mob ;  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  could  not  have  made,  with  any  tolera- 
ble accuracy,  a  single  complicated  movement  at  their 
greatest  leisure,  much  less  in  tbe  confiision  of  a  com- 
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bat  Juet  SO  far,  then,  aa  the  ability  to  place  them* 
selves  behind  their  imperfect  defences  with  a  certscin 
military  front  was  an  advantage,  they  might  be  deem* 
ed  soldiers;  but  in  all  other  respects  they  were 
literally  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  coimtiT,  wiA 
very  indifferent  fire-arms  in  their  hands.  A  ^reaf 
deal  has  been  said  of  the  defences  and  of  the  position 
of  Bunker's  hill.  It  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a  re- 
doubt better  situated  for  an  assault  than  the  litde 
mound  of  earth  in  question.  It  could  be  approached 
within  a  short  distance  with  perfect  impunity,  and 
might  easily  be  turned.  It  was  approached  in  fliis 
manner,  and  it  w(u  turned.  As  to  me  rail  fences  on 
the  level  land  beneath,  where  much  of  the  combat 
was  fought,  and  where  the  British  were  twice  repulsed 
with  terrible  loss,  the  defences  were  rather  ideal  than 
positive.  Now,  against  this  force,  and  thus  posted, 
the  English  general  directed  3,000  of  his  best  troops. 
His  attack  was  supported  by  field  artillery,  by  the  nre 
of  a  heavy  battery  on  an  adjacent  height,  and  by  that 
of  several  vessels  of  war.  The  Americans  were  in- 
capable of  making  any  movements  to  profit  by  the 
trifling  advantages  their  position  did  afibrd,  and  they 
had  no  artillery.  They  merely  remained  stationary 
to  await  the  assault,  relying  soiely  on  that  quality  of 
moral  firmness,  and  on  that  aptitude  which  it  is  the 
object  of  this  statement  to  elucidate  by  a  comparison 
of  the  results  of  this  combat  with  the  results  of  Wa- 
terloo. The  English  made  three  different  attacks. 
Their  average  continuance  under  the  fire  of  the 
Americans  was  less  than  fifteen  minuter.  Their  loss 
was  certainly  1056  men,  and  possibly  more,  for  it  is 
not  probable  that  their  general  would  be  fond,  under 
die  peculiar  circumstances,  or  proclaiming  its  full 
extent  Here,  then,  assuming  our  data  to  be  true, 
(and  that  they  are  substantiaJly  so  I  fully  believe,) 
we  have  a  greater  comparative  loss  produced  by 
?,900  husbandmen,  armed  solely  with  muskets,  in 
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forty-five  minutes,  than  was  produced  by  all  the 
reiterated  and  bloody  attacks  at  Waterloo.  After 
maidng  tbe  necessary  deductions  for  the  difference  in 
effect  between  ^reat  and  small  numbers,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  something  oecoliar  in  the  destruc- 
tion occasioned  by  the  peaceful  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try. I  should  not  have  drawn  this  comparison,  if  it 
were  not  to  demonstrate  what  I  believe  to  be  one  of 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  thou^t  in  a  people.  The  same  directness  ct 
application  is  observable  in  the  manner  that  tbe 
American  handles  his  arms,  as  in  handling  his  plou^ 
The  battles  of  this  country,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
when  there  has  been  sufficient  inducement  to  make 
their  undisciplined  bodies  fight  at  all,  have  always 
been  distinguished  for  their  destruction.  Many  of 
their  officers  have  been  so  certain  of  the  fatal  effects 
of  their  own  fire  as  to  have  implored  their  men 
(militia)  to  give  but  two  or  three  discharges,  and 
they  would  answer  for  the  victory  with  their  heads. 
No  doubt  they  often  failed  in  their  entreaties,  for  die 
history  of  their  wars  is  full  of  ft^nk  and  manly  ac- 
knowledgments of  cases  in  which  the  militia  yielded 
to  the  force  of  nature;  but  it  is  also  full  of  instances  in 
which  their  eloquence  or  influence  had  more  effect, 
and  these  have  always  proved  fatally  destructive  to 
their  enemies.  The  battle  of  New-Orleans  will  fiir^ 
nish  a  subject  for  a  similar  comparison. 

There  is  another  point  of  view,  in  which  it  is  con- 
dolatory to  study  the  short  military  history  of  this 
country.  The  States  of  New-England,  in  which  in- 
formation has  been  so  generally  dimised,  have  always 
been  the  most  dangerous  to  assail.  A  powerful  force 
(for  the  times  and  the  duty)  was,  in  the  war  of  1 775, 
early  driven  disgracefully  from  their  soil  by  the  peo- 
ple of  New-England.  It  is  true,  rapid,  predatory  ex- 
cursions were  afterwards  made  in  the  country,  but 
always  under  the  protectiort  of  ^  superior  naval  force, 
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and  with  die  most  jealous  watchfulness  of  detention. 
The  only  time  that  an  aimj  of  any  magnitude  was 
trusted  to  manceuvre  near  dieir  borders  for  a  cam- 
paign, it  was  assailed,  surrounded,  and  captured, 
oach  are  the  fruits  of  intelligence,  disseminated  amone 
a  people,  that,  while  it  adds  to  all  their  sources  of 
enjojrment,  it  gives  a  double  security  to  tiheir  pos* 
session. 

It  would  be  vain  to  deny  the  excellence  of  the 
American  troops  when  properly  equipped  and  disci- 
plined. If  the  English  soldiers  are  admitted  to  be  as 
good  as  common,  the  Americans  are  equal  to  the  best 
I  have  examined  with  deep  interest  the  annak  of  bodi 
their  wars,  and  I  can  find  but  a  solitai^  instance  in 
which  (other  things  being  equal)  dieir  disciplined 
troops  have  been  defeated  in  open  combat  Their 
generals  have  often  been  out-manoeuvred  and  de- 
servedly disgraced;  but  their  disciplined  soldiers, 
when  fairly  engaged,  have,  except  in  the  case  named 
(Hobkirk^s  hill,)  invariably  done  well.  The  instances 
in  which  drillea  soldiers  have  been  left  to  their  own 
efforts,  are  certainly  rare,  compared  to  those  in  which 
they  have  been  blended  with  nominal  regulars  and 
mihtia ;  but  they  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  show 
the  qualities  of  die  troops.  I  refer  you  to  the  affairs 
of  Cfowpens,  Eutaw,  and  to  the  whole  war  of  the 
south,  under  Greene,  which  was  almost  all  the  service 
that  was  exclusively  done  with  drilled  men  in  the 
revolution,  and  to  the  battles  on  the  Niagara,  during 
tbe  late  war.  There  are  also  many  instances  in  which 
tbe  regular  troops  (drilled  men)  <ud  excellent  service, 
ID  batUes  where  they  were  defeated  in  consequence 
of  bdng  too  few  to  turn  the  fate  of  the  day. 

It  is  anodier  evidence  of  the  effects  of  general  intel- 
Iwence,  that,  discipUned  or  not,  the  Americans  are 
always  formidable  when  entrenched.  They  have  been 
fBiprised  (not  as  often,  perhaps,  as  they  have  surpris- 
ed,} taken  by  siege,  though  rarely,  and  frequently  dis* 
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graced  by  the  want  of  ability  in  flieir  chiefii,  but  sel- 
dom  carried  by  open  assault  Indeed,  I  can  find  but 
one  instance  of  the  latter  (if  Bunker^s  hill  be  excepted, 
where  they  retreated  for  want  of  ammunition,  after 
repelhng  the  English  as  long  as  they  had  it,)  in  a  case 
of  any  importance,  and  in  ttiat  the  assault  partook  of 
the  nature  of  a  surpnse  (Fort  Montgomery.)  There 
are  fifty  instances,  on  the  contrary,  in  which  they  have 
given  ttieir  foes  a  rough  reception,  both  against  attacks 
by  land  and  by  sea.  Bunker^s  hill  was  certainly  a 
victory,  while  the  means  of  resistance  lasted.  To  these 
may  be  added,  the  afiairs  of  New-Orleans,  Fort 
Mifflin,  Fort  Moultrie,  Sandusky,  Red  Bank,  Tiger 
River,  Fort  Erie,  and  numberless  others. 

With  this  brief*  review  of  their  military  character, 
which  does  not  stand  as  high  as  it  deserves,  merely 
because  there  has  been  a  sad  dearth  of  efficient  leaders, 
capable  of  conducting  operations  on  a  concerted  and 
extensive  scale,  I  thmk  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  Americans  are  not  in  much  danger  of  being  the 
victims  of  a  conquest  They  turn  the  idea  themselves 
into  high  ridicule.  Some  of  them  go  so  far  as  to 
assert,  Uiat  Europe,  united,  could  not  subdue  a  people 
so  remote,  so  free,  and  protected  by  so  many  natural 
advantages.  It  is  very  certain,  that  whatever  Europe 
might  do  now,  she  could  not  overturn  this  repubbc, 
if  it  shall  remain  united,  fifty  years  hence. 

The  Americans  seem  quite  determined  that  a  future 
war  shall  not  find  them  so  entirely  without  prepara- 
tion as  the  last  In  the  great  concerns  of  the  day,  few 
of  us,  in  Europe,  had  time  or  inclination  to  lend  our 
attention  to  the  details  of  that  war;  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  actors,  and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  leading 
events,  little  is  known  of  it,  even  by  the  English  who 
were  parties  to  the  struggle.  As  I  intend  to  close 
this  chapter  with  a  brief  account  of  the  present  mili- 
tarv  svstem  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  well  to 
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rerert  to  the  means  they  employed  in  their  two  for- 
mer contests. 

The  insurrection  of  1775^  was  commenced  under 
eyerymilitary  disadvantaee.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  Washington  kept  the  british  army  beleaguered  in 
Boston,  with  an  undisciplined  [otce  not  always  nu- 
merically superior,  and  which  was  for  a  long  period 
so  destitute  of  ammunition,  that  it  could  not  have 
maintained  a  sharp  conflict  of  half  an  hour.  Yet  the 
high  resolution  or  this  people  supported  them  in  the 
field,  not  as  an  enthusiastic  and  momentarily  excited 
mob,  but  as  grave  and  thoughtful  men,  intently  bent 
on  their  object,  and  who  knew  how  to  assume  such 
an  aspect  of  order  and  method,  in  the  midst  of  all 
their  wants,  as  should  and  did  impose  on  their  skilful 
and  brave  enemies.  Some  minute  calculations  may 
be  useful  in  furnishing  a  correct  opinion  of  that  con- 
test, and,  of  course,  in  enabling  us  to  iudge  of  the  ef- 
fects which  intelligence  (the  distinctive  property  of 
tfie  American  community)  has  on  the  military  char- 
acter of  a  nation. 

In  the  year  1790,  there  were  in  the  United  States 
814,000  white  males  over  the  age  of  sixteen  (frac- 
tions are  excluded.)  It  is  known  that  the  population 
of  the  country  has  doubled  in  about  twenty-three 
years.  This  calculation  should  give  407,000  of  the 
same  description  of  males,  in  die  year  1 767 ;  or  about 
600,000  in  tne  year  1 779,  which  was  the  epoch  when 
the  final  issue  of  the  revolution  mi^t  be  said  to  have 
btoi  decided  by  the  cajyture  of  Burgoyne.  If  we 
deduct  for  age,  physical  disalnlities,  religious  scruples, 
(as  among  the  Quakers,^  and  disaflection  to  the  cause, 
100,000,  a  nunriier  probably  greatly  within  the  truth, 
we  shall  have  half  a  million  of  men  capable  of  bear- 
«ng  arms,  to  resist  the  power  of  Britain.  I  am  sen- 
mt  that  this  enumeration  rather  exceeds  than  falls 
Aort  of  the  truth.    Enghnd  employed,  at  one  time, 
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not  less  than  fifly  thousand  soldiers  to  reduce  the  re- 
volted colonies,  and  she  was  in  possession  of  all  the 
strong  holds  of  the  country,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  contest.  The  half  million,  badly  armed,  without 
supplies,  discipline,  money,  or  scarcely  any  other 
requisite  but  resolution,  were  scattered  over  a  wide 
sunace,  a  fact  which,  though,  loith  their  intelligence, 
and  determination,  it  was  iavourable  to  their  success, 
without  it  would  have  assured  their  defeat  in  detail. 
The  formidable  army  of  their  enemies  was  sustained 
by  the  presence  of  powerful  fleets ;  was  led  by  expe- 
rienced generals,  and  always  fought  bravely,  and  widi 
gerfect  good  will.  Yet  what  was  it  able  to  perform? 
rom  New-Ei^land,  the  only  portion  of  the  whole 
country  where  a  tolerably  dense  population  existed, 
a  great  force  was  early  expelled  in  disgrace.  A  few 
cities  on  the  sea-coast  were  held  by  strong  garrisons, 
which  rarely  ventured  out  with  success.  The  only 
great  expedition  attempted  in  the  north,  was  signally 
defeated.  In  the  middle  districts,  ma'^hes  of  one  or 
two  hundred  miles  were  made,  it  is  true,  and  several 
battles  were  fought,  commonly  to  the  advantage  of 
discipline  and  numbers;  but  in  the  only  instance 
where  an  extended  chain  of  communication  was  at- 
tempted, it  was  destroyed  by  the  vigour  of  Washing- 
ton. In  the  south,  a  scattered  population,  and  the 
presence  of  slaves,  allowed  a  temporary,  but  a  treach- 
erous success.  Reverses  soon  followed;  the  con- 
quered territory  was  regained,  and  triumph  ensu«^ 
This  is  a  summary  of  the  outline  of  that  war.  If  to 
the  soldiers,  be  added  the  seamen  of  the  fleet,  a 
species  of  force  nearly,  or  quite,  as  useful  in  such  a 
war  as  the  troops,  there  could  scarcely  be  less  than 
80,000  men  employed  in  endeavouring  to  reduce  the 
malcontents.  >Mien  the  magnitude  of  the  stake,  and 
the  power  of  Britain,  be  considered,  this  number  will 
scarcely  appear  sufficient  Here,  then,  admitting 
these  estimates  to  be  just,  you  have  a  regular,  com- 
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bined  and  disciplined  force  of  80,000  men,  aided  by 
laige  bodies  of  the  disaffected  to  the  American  causci 
contending  against  an  unprovided,  scattered,  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  males,  who  had  to  resist,  to 
till  their  land,  and  to  dischaige  all  the  customaiy  obli- 
gations of  society.  The  aid  of  the  French  was  cer« 
tainlj  of  great  use  to  shorten  the  conflict ;  but  the 
men  who  had  gone  through  the  daric  period  of  1776, 
^7,  and  ^78,  and  who  had  cleared  the  southern  and 
eastern  States,  by  their  own  exertions,  were  not  likely 
to  submit  to  a  power  they  had  so  often  baffled. 

In  the  war  of  1812,  the  country  was  much  better 
provided,  though  still  miserably  defective  in  military 
preparation,  and  in  scientific  knowledge.  The  whole 
population  was  about  8,000,000,  and,  though  joined 
as  one  man  on  the  subject  of  independence,  and  the 
maintenance  of  territoir,  nearly  equally  divided  on 
the  question  of  the  policy  of  the  war.  A  capital 
blunder  was  committed  at  the  very  commencement 
of  the  struggle.  Instead  of  placing  young  and  talented 
men  at  the  head  of  the  armies,  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tion were  sought  for  to  fill  those  situations.  The 
Greenes,  the  Waynes,  the  Lincolns,  Knoxes,  &c.  of 
that  war  had  followed,  or  preceded,  their  er^at  chief 
to  the  tomb,  and  few  or  none  were  left,  of  sufficient 
distinction,  to  jrield  a  pledge  for  their  future  useful- 
ness. The  very  fact  that  a  man  had  served  in  a 
revolution  without  Sclat^  should  have  been  prima 
focie  evidence  of  his  incapacity.  Still,  ancient  offi- 
cers, who  had  commanded  regiments,  or  battalioni, 
in  the  war  of  1 770,  were  thou^t  preferable  to  those 
who  had  acquired  their  information  in  studying  the 
more  modem  tactics.  The  result  proved  as  might 
be  expected.  Not  a  single  officer  of  tlje  old  school 
(one  excepted)  did  any  thing  to  justify  his  appoint- 
ment, while  several  of  them  inflicted  heavy  disgraces 
cm  the  arms  of  the  country.  The  exception  was  Gen« 
eral  Jackson,  who  was  fiir  too  young  to  have  amved 
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at  eminence  in  the  revolution,  and  who  gained  his 
renown  by  departing  from  the  Fabian  policy  of  that 
stru^le,  instead  of  pursuing  it 

l^e  last  war  commenced  in  the  middle  of  1813, 
and  terminated  at  the  commencement  of  1 8 1 5.  Widi 
the  usual  exceptions  of  personal  enterprise  and  cour- 
age, the  two  first  campaigns  were  disgraceful,  expen- 
sive,  and  unmilitary.  out  time  was  already  beginning 
to  correct  the  blunders  of  a  fatal  prejudice,  or  rather 
fatal  partiality.  Men  of  character  and  talents  forced 
themselves  into  notice ;  and  although  there  existed, 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  manner  in  which  the  war 
was  to  be  conducted,  a  most  lamentable  impotency 
in  the  cabinet,  the  campaign  of  1814  was  brilliant  in 
achievement.  With  the  solitary  exception  of  a  rapid 
expedition  to  Washington,  throu^  a  barren  and 
nearly  uninhabited  country,  the  English  were  not 
successful  in  a  single  attempt  of  any  importance. 
Four  bloody  aflairs  were  fought  on  the  Niagara,  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Americans;  formidable  inva- 
sions on  the  north  and  on  the  south  were  successfully, 
and,  in  one  instance,  brilliantly  repelled ;  and,  in  fine, 
the  troops  of  the  confederation,  better  drilled,  and 
better  led,  began  to  exhibit  some  of  the  finest  qualities 
of  first-rate  soldiers.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  England 
nobly  maintained  her  colonies,  which,  of  necessity, 
became  the  disputed  point  in  such  a  war ;  but  it  is 
idst  as  true,  that  so  soon  as,  encouraged  by  finding 
herself  unexpectedly  released  from  her  great  Euro- 
pean struggle,  she  attempted  conquest  in  her  turn, 
she  was  quite  as  signally  foiled. 

Another  quarter  of  a  century  may  be  necessary  to 
raise  the  United  States  to  the  importance  of  a  first 
rate  power,  in  the  European  sense.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  their  population  will  be  about  25,000,000, 
which,  though  not  compact,  according  to  our  ideas, 
will  be  sufficiently  available  for  all  military'  purposes, 
by  means  of  the  extraordinary  facilities  of  intercom- 
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Aonication  that  already  exist,  and  are  hourlj  increat* 
ing  in  the  country.  I  think,  before  that  period  ar- 
rives, the  republic  will  be  felt  as  a  military  (or,  more 
Sroperly,  a  naval)  power,  in  the  affairs  of  chn8teih> 
otn.  What  she  will  become  before  the  end  of  the 
century,  must  depend  more  on  herself  than  on  any 
tiling  me  rest  of  the  world  can  do  to  forward,  or  to 
retard,  the  result 

The  present  military  condition  of  the  United  States, 
though  far  from  imposing,  is  altogether  more  respect- 
able than  it  has  ever  before  be^  One  who  is  ac- 
customed to  see  kings  manoeuvre  lai^ge  bodies  of 
household  troops  as  meir  ordinary  playthii^,  might 
smile  to  be  told  that  the  whole  army  of  this  great 
republic  contains  but  6,000  men.  The  Bouroons 
seldom  lie  down,  dear  Count,  without  as  strong  a 
force  to  watch  their  slumbers.  But  he  who  estimates 
the  power  of  this  people  to  injure,  or  to  resist,  by  the 
number  of  its  regular  troops,  makes  a  miserable  blun- 
der. The  habit  of  discipline  and  the  knowledge  of 
military  details  are  kept  alive  by  the  practice  of  this 
small  force.  They  are  chiefly  employed  on  the  west- 
em  frontier,  or  they  ^rrison,  by  companies,  the  posts 
on  the  seaboard.     They  answer  all  the  objects  of 

E reserving  order  on  the  one,  and  of  guarding  the  pub- 
c  property  in  the  other.  But  the  vast  improvement 
of  the  country  is  in  the  progress,  and  in  tlie  gradual 
diffusion  of  professional  knowledge.  All  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  in  this  little  anny  are  filled  by  young 
men,  who  have  received  rigid  military  educations, 
tempered  by  a  morality,  and  a  deference  to  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  land,  that  are  elsewhere  little  cultivated, 
and  which  tend  to  elevate  the  profession,  by  render- 
ing a  soldier  strictly  the  support,  and  not  the  master 
althe  community. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  jealousy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans will  ever  admit  of  the  emplojinent  of  a  very 
laige  regular  force  in  time  of  peace.     They  prefer 
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tnntiiig  to  the  care  of  armed  citisens.  Tboi^  tbt 
militia  never  can  be,  compared  with  its  numbers,  as 
ferinidabie  as  discipHned  troops,  it  is  certainlj  suffi- 
cient to  maintain  order,  and  to  resist  invasion.  With 
respect  to  the  two  latter  objects,  jou  maj  possibly 
beneve  that  America  is  peculiarij  iavoured  by  her 
geographical  situation.  It  is  scarcely  feir  for  govern- 
ments to  refuse  to  give  a  population  fihe  necessary 
degree  of  intelligence,  and  then  to  say  it  will  be  dan- 
gerous to  entrust  them  with  arms.  We  know  that  a 
child  may  do  mischief  with  a  weapon,  but  we  also 
know  tixat  Nature  has  decreed  diat  the  time  shall  come 
when  It  may  be  made  highly  useful  to  him.  For 
my  part,  I  firmly  believe,  mat  if  Europe  would  put 
the  school-book  into  one  hand,  ihe  other  might  be 
safely  trusted  with  the  musket  It  is  commonly  the 
interest  of  the  vast  majority  in  every  nation  to  pre- 
serve order ;  and  they  will  certainly  do  it  best,  if  the 
means  are  freely  furnished.  When  the  interests  of 
the  majority  are  in  favour  of  a  change,  there  is  some- 
thingvery  like  true  wisdom  and  justice  in  permitting 
it  Fancy,  for  a  moment,  twelve  or  fifteen  millions, 
resembling  the  population  of  New-England,  in  posses- 
sion o^  a  sufficient  territory  in  the  heart  of  Europe, 
every  man  with  a  musket,  a  reasonable  supply  of 
military  munitions  in  readiness,  and  a  moderate,  dis- 
cipfined  force  to  furnish  the  nucleus  of  a  regular  army. 
What  nation  could  hope  to  invade  them  with  success  ? 
It  is  very  true  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  now,  is  proba- 
bly more  dangerous  to  his  neighbours  than  he  would  be 
at  the  head  of  such  a  nation ;  but  a  good  deal  of  the  truth 
of  all  these  questions  lies  in  the  feet,  whether  a  nation 
is  any  the  better  for  being  externally  so  very  formi- 
dable. Three  or  four  communities,  intelligent,  content 
with  their  condition,  and  intrusted  witti  arms,  like 
the  Americans,  properly  dispersed  over  the  surface 
of  Europe,  would  be  sufficient  to  insure  tlie  tranquil- 
Utj  of  one  quarter  of  the  globe  of  themselves.    It  is 
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odd  enou^  that  the  world  should  have  beeo  gob* 
tending  so  long  about  the  balance  of  power,  without 
hitting  on  the  cheapest  mode  of  eTCcting  it  Ink 
costs  far  less  than  gunpowder;  and  no  reasonable 
man  can  doubt  that,  if  properly  expended,  it  would 
go  farther,  in  one  genersLtion,  to  establish  the  natural 
and  useful  boundaries  of  nations,  than  rivers  of  blood. 
It  is  not  a  century  since  the  fate  of  die  British  empire 
was  decided  by  less  than  twenty  diousand  soldiers. 
It  became  Protestant,  when  it  mi^t  have  been  Cadi- 
olic.  Here  was  a  balance  of  power,  so  far  as  Eng* 
land  and  her  dependencies  were  concerned,  setdd 
by  a  handfull  of  men.  It  would  require  Europe 
united  to  do  the  same  thing  over  again,  and  all  be* 
cause  new  generations  have  acouired  more  liberal 
ideas  of  their  natural  rights.  And  yet  England  is  fiur, 
in  this  particular,  very  far,  from  what  she  might  be. 
Even  this  country  has  still  a  great  deal  to  do  in  ad- 
vancing the  mighty  work  of  education. 

We  have  an  obstinate  habit  of  insisting  that,  thou^ 
America  is  prospering  with  all  her  freedom  and 
economy,  her  system  would  be  fatal  to  any  European 
nation.  I  once  ventured  to  assert  this  position  to  my 
travelling  friend,  who  met  my  opinion  by  blunUy  ask- 
ing— ^''How  do  you  know  it?  In  what  age,  or  in 
what  country,  did  you  ever  try  the  experiment  7  I 
grant  that  certain  desperate  political  adventures  have 
been  attempted,  in  which  a  few  good  men  have  joined 
a  great  many  bad  ones,  in  overturning  governments, 
and  that  the  mockery  of  liberty  has  been  assumed  by 
the  latter,  until  it  suited  their  convenience  to  throw 
aside  the  mask,  and  then  tyranny  has  succeeded 
to  the  temporary  deception,  as  a  perfect  matter  of 
course.  But  so  far  as  the  experience  of  Europe  goes, 
and  considering  the  question  altc^ether  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  1  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  freest 
nations  have,  caUris  paribus^  always  been  found  the 
most  difficult  to  conquer.    I  might  quote  ScotlaQ4r 
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Holland,  and  S^tzerland,  in  favour  of  this  theory. 
Yoo  will  say,  perhaps,  that  the  first  and  the  last  were 
more  indebted  for  their  independence  to  their  peculiar 
condition  and  poverty  than  to  any  actual  political 
institutions,  more  particularly  die  former.  Granted. 
And  yet  you  find  that  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  make  a 
man  feel  a  direct  interest  in  preserving  his  actual 
condition  to  make  him  resolute  in  defending  it  One 
would  think  there  was  far  less  to  fight  for  in  the  hills 
of  Scotland,  than  in  the  plains  of  Italy ;  and  yet  Italy 
has  been  overrun  a  hundred  times  by  invaders,  and 
Scotland  never.  But  you  think  the  hills  and  the  fast- 
nesses composed  the  strength  of  Scotland  and  Wales. 
No  doubt  they  added ;  but  will  any  man  accuse  the 
Netherlands,  particularly  Holland,  of  being  a  moun> 
tainous  countiy?  Do  you  think  Napoleon  would 
have  ventured  to  march  his  vast  army  into  a  country 
so  remote  from  France  as  Russia,  had  the  latter  been 
peopled  with  20,000,000  of  Americans,  and  had  even 
the  climate  been  as  temperate  as  that  of  Paris?  What 
were  the  facts  in  similar  invasions,  though  certainly 
on  a  greatly  lessened  scale  ?  Ten  or  twelve  thousand 
yeomen,  intermingled  with  a  few  regular  troops,  who 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  intercepted  and 
destroyed  Burgoyne,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand 
regulars,  who  were  quite  as  good  troops  as  any  in 
the  imperial  guard.  Prevost,  at  the  head  of  an  ad- 
mirable force  of  many  thousand  men,  who  had  been 
fighting  the  best  battles  of  Europe,  was  checked  by 
a  handfull  of  countrymen,  and  would  have  shared  the 
fate  of  Burgoyne  near  the  same  spot,  had  he  not  been 
timely  admonished  to  make  a  di^raceful  retreat,  by 
the  fortune  of  his  predecessor.  Jackson,  with  some 
five  or  six  thousand  Tennesseans,  Kentuckians,  and 
Louisianians,  did  not  even  permit  his  enemy  to  involve 
himself  in  the  difficulties  of  a  distant  retreat  The 
situation  of  a  wealthy  city  required  that  the  spirit  of 
these  freemen  should  be  shown  in  its  front;  and  well 
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did  they  make  it  known,  A  similar  fate  would  haT# 
attended  the  excursion  to  Washington,  had  tone  been 
given  for  arrangement,  and  the  collection  of  a  force 
sufficient  for  the  object  But  the  experience  of  even 
the  most  despotic  governments  goes  to  show  how 
much  more  formidable  tbej  become,  when  each 
man  is  made  to  believe  it  is  his  iqterest  to  resist  ag* 
gression." 

But  the  Americans  appear  sensible,  that  while  the 
urresistible  force  of  every  nation  exiels  in  giving  all 
of  its  citizens  the  deepest  possible  interest  in  its 
welfare,  they  do  not  neglect  such  rational  means  of 
rendering  their  numbers  as  efiectire  as  may  be,  with- 
out rendering  the  system  of  defence  unnecessarily 
burthensome.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  this 
respect  at  least  the  republic  is  greatly  favoured  by 
its  geographical  position.  Removed  from  all  the  or- 
dinary dangers  of  external  aggression,  the  country  is 
able  to  advance  in  its  career  of  improvement,  with 
the  freedom  of  a  child,  whose  limbs  are  permitted  to 
grow,  and  whose  chest  expands,  unshackled  by  the 
vicious  effects  of  swaddlings,  or  any  other  artificial 
correctives. 

Compared  with  its  state  in  1812,  the  present  mili- 
tary condition  of  the  United  States  presents  the  fol- 
lowing points  of  difierence.  Instead  of  possessing  a 
few  indifferently  educated  graduates  of  an  infant  mili- 
tary school,  it  has  now  hundreds,  who  have  lonu  en- 
joyed the  advantages  of  far  higher  instruction,  {"he 
corps  of  engineers,  in  particular,  is  rapidly  inproving. 
and  is  already  exceedingly  respectable.  A  system  of 
order  fmd  exsictitude  has  been  introduced  into  the 
police  and  commissariat  of  the  army,  which  will 
serve  to  render  any  future  force  doubly  efTcctive, 
and  which  may  be  readily  extended  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  largest  armies.  Formidable  fortresses 
have  been  erected,  or  arc  in  progress  of  erection, 
which  will  give  security  to  most  of  the  coast,  and 
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protection  to  die  commerce  of  the  countnr.  By  the 
aid  of  canals  and  ^at  roads,  armies  on  tne  frontiers 
can  now  be  supphed  at  one  sixth  of  die  former  cost, 
and  in  half  the  time.  Arms,  artilleiy,  and  all  the 
munitions  of  war,  wooUen  and  cotton  clothing,  in 
short,  the  whole  materiel  of  an  armj,  could  now 
be  furnished  in  the  country  at  a  reasonable  cost; 
whereas,  as  late  as  1812,  the  Americans  were  so  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  enemy  for  a  supply,  that 
regiments  were  absolutely  unable  to  march  for  want 
of  so  simple  an  article  as  blankets.  The  population 
has  advanced  from  8  to  12,000,000,  and  the  revenue 
in  even  a  greater  pro{)ordon.  The  debt  is  in  about 
the  same  ratio  to  the  inhabitants  as  before  the  war; 
but  as  the  expenditures  are  not  increased  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  revenue,  it  is  in  the  course  of  rapid 
extinguishment  A  very  few  years  more  of  peace 
will  effect  this  desirable  object* 

It  is  a  mistaken  idea  that  the  Americans  are  a  people 
so  much  engaged  in  commerce  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  the  nicer  points  of  national  honour  and  military 
renown.  It  is  far  more  true  to  describe  them  as  a 
people  who  have  hitherto  been  removed  from  the 
temptation  of  aggression,  and  in  whom  the  native 
principles  of  justice  have,  in  conseauence,  never  been 
weakened.  One  hears  a  great  deal  in  France,  among 
the  upper  classes,  of  the  French  honour,  and  in  Eng- 
land of  British  character,  &c.  &Cw ;  but  neither  of  the^ 
nations  has  ever  manifested  one  half  the  jealous 
watchfulness  of  their  rights  as  these  simple  repub- 
licans. They  dared  the  war  of  their  independence 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  perfectiy  abstract  principle, 
for  no  one  pretends  that  the  taxation  of  England  was 
oppressive  in  fact ;  and  at  this  hour,  it  becomes  very 
necessary  for  the  graver  heads  of  the  nation  to  temper 

*  The  average  amount  of  customs  for  ten  years  bofore  the 
war,  a  little  exceeded  12,000,000  of  doUarf  ayear;  it  may  now 
bo  stated  at  about  20,000,000. 
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tlie  public  mind,  at  the  smallest  rumour  of  anj  aesaalt 
on  their  dignity  or  national  character.  The  politician* 
arc  moderate,  because  tliey  see  that  agression  bear? 
an  aspect  with  tliem  different  from  that  which  it 
assumes  towards  other  people.  An  agression  by 
England,  for  instance,  on  America,  is  much  like  an 
insult  offered  by  a  man  to  a  boy.  The  latter  may 
bear  it,  because  he  can  say  to  himself,  the  other  will 
not  dare  to  repeat  it  next  year.  Thus  the  American 
pohtician  reasons,  or  rather  has  reasoned,  that  time  is 
all-important  to  them.  Nations  do  not  often  go  to  war 
for  indemnity,  but  to  maintain  established  rights  by 
showing  spint  and  force,  or  for  conquest.  Conquest 
the  Americans  do  not  need,  and  there  is  no  fear  of 
injuries  growing  into  precedent  against  apeople  who 
are  rich,  out  of  debt,  free,  intelligent,  intrinsically 
brave,  however  pnideut  they  may  be,  and  who  in 
fifty  years  will  number  50,000,000 !  I  think,  however, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  people  rather  runs  ahead  of  their 
actual  force,  than  otherwise.  Perhaps  their  revolu- 
tion was  twenty  yeara  too  soon ;  and  now,  though 
lovers  of  peace,  and  frequently  religiously  indisposed 
to  war,  it  is  quite  easy  to  see  that  they  chafe,  to  a 
man,  at  the  idea  of  any  invasion  on  what  they  deem 
their  natural  rights. 

It  may  serve  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  differenl 
attitude  which  this  country  takes  in  1 835,  from  whal 
it  maintained  in  1812,"  by  stating  two  facts.  It  is  well 
known  that  thousands  of  their  citizens  were  impressed, 
with  impunity,  into  the  British  navy  before  the  latter 
period.  There  was  a  false  rumour  the  other  day, 
that  a  similar  act  had  occurred  on  the  coast  of  Africa- 
1  heard  but  one  opinion  on  the  subject.  "  We  must 
have  explanation  and  justice  without  delay,"  Cad, 
wallader  says,  tliat  he  can  hardly  imagine  a  case  in 
which  two  or  three  impressments  (unless  subject  to 
clear  explanations)  would  not  now  produce  a  war. 
The  rumour,  that  England  was  to  become  mistress 
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of  Cuba,  has  also  been  circulated  during  my  visit 
I  have  sought  opportunities  to  daotiand  the  conse-, 
quences.  The  answer  has  been,  at  least  five  times  in 
six, "  war." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see,  that  the  day  is  at  hand 
when  thb  republic  will  be  felt  in  the  great  general 
political  questions  of  Christendom*  It  may  then  be 
fortunate  for  humanity,  that  the  mi^ty  power  she 
will  shortly  wield,  is  not  to  be  exercised  to  satisfy  the 
ambition  of  individuals,  but  that  they  who  will  have 
to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  contests,  will  also  have  a 
direct  influence  on  their  existence.  Neither  the  insti- 
tutions, nor  the  necessities  of  America,  are  ominous 
of  a  thirst  for  conquest ;  but,  widi  her  widely-spread 
commerce,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid  fi^uent 
and  keen  collisions  with  other  nations.  I  think,  for 
a  long  time  to  come,  that  her  armies  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  defensive ;  but  another  and  a  very 
different  question  presents  itself,  when  we  turn  our 
attention  towards  her  fleets. 


TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

See.  tee. 


New-Tork, 


After  having  ascended  the  Hudson  as  far  as 
Albany,  in  company  widi  La  Fayette,  and  taken  our 
leave  of  die  veteran,  our  &ces  were  turned  west  At 
(hat  place  we  saw  a  few  remaining  evidences  of  die 
Dutcn,  in  the  names  and  in  the  construction  of  a  good 
many  houses;  but  the  city  (containing  about  16,000 
inhabitants)  is  chiefly  modem.  Our  route,  for  sixty 
or  seventy  miles,  was  along  one  of  the  great  thorough* 
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hrea  of  the  interior,  when  we  inclined  to  the  soudi, 
pnd  having  traversed  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
to  the  southward  of  the  beaten  track  of  travellers,  we 
entered  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  proceeded  to  Pittsburg  Thence 
we  descended  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  Ohio,  made 
a  wide  circuit  in  the  State  of  the  same  name,  and 
returned,  by  the  way  of  Lake  Erie,  to  Buffalo  (in 
New- York),  which  is  a  thriving  fresh-water  Iake« 
port  We  spent,  of  course,  a  few  days  examining  the 
mighty  cataract  of  Niagara,  and  in  visiting  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario.  On  our  return  east,  we  followed 
the  line  of  the  great  canal  as  far  as  Utica,  where  we 
made  a  diversion  towards  the  north,  for  a  couple  of 
hundred  miles,  in  order  to  permit  Cadwallader  to 
visit  an  estate  of  which  he  is  proprietor.  This  duty 
performed,  we  made  our  way  along  the  skirts  of  a 
wild  and  neariy  uninhabited  region,  to  the  famous 
watering  places  at  Saratoga  and  Ballstown  ;  passed 
the  Hudson  at  Troy,  and  crossing  a  spur  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  penetrated  Massachusetts  by  its  western 
border ;  traversed  a  small  portion  of  Connecticut  in 
a  new  direction ;  re-entered  New- York  above  the 
Highlands,  through  which  we  journeyed  by  land,  and 
regained  this  city,  after  an  absence  of  about  six  weeks. 
We  must  have  travelled,  by  land  and  water,  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  hundred  miles. 

The  three  States  named,  are  computed  to  cover  a 
surface  of  about  131,000  square  miles ;  being  a  little 
larger  than  the  two  islands  of  Ol^eat  Britain  and  Ireland 
united.  Their  population,  at  the  present  time,  must 
be  somethine  short  of  four  millions.*    If  we  fix  it  at 


^  In  1820,  the  popalation  of  thete  throe  States,  by  the  general 
tmne,  was  3^008,614.  Bot  State  cenioeei  haye  eince  been 
lakm  in  tereral  of  the  Sutee.  The  OoTemsient  of  the  United 
Btalas  eaneee  a  ceniua  to  be  taken  once  in  ten  jeara,  commenoinf 
frith  the  year  1790.  fij  this  estimate  the  RepreeenUtiTee  fof 
OtBgiWi  are  apportioned.    When  the  States  cause  the  inter* 
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3,800,000,  which  is  probably  near  die  tradi,  it  will 
leave  rather  more  than  twenty  tools  to  the  sqaare 
mile.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  short  of  the  rate  of  the 
popalation  of  Kussia  in  Earope,  and  more  than  one 
bau  greater  than  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden, 
exclusive  of  Norway.  Bat  the  same  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  those  States,  as  diat  which  has  already  been 
made  of  New-England.  There  is  a  vast  district  in 
tbe  northern  portion  of  New* York,  which  is  not,  nor 
probably  will  not,  for  ages,  be  inhabited,  except  by  a 
few  banters  and  lamber-men.*  It  mast,  however,  be 
remembered,  that  these  States  possess  two  second- 
rate  towns — ^New- Y<Mrk  and  Philadelphia :  the  former 
of  which  contains  300,000,  and  the  latter  150,000 
inhabitantB.t  Those  portions  of  New- York  and  Penn- 
sylvania which  lie  m  their  eastern  sections,  have 
an  air  of  popaloasness  about  equal  to  that  already 
described  as  belonging  to  New-England.  The  same 
appearances  are  preserved  by  travelhng  on  many  of 
the  great  routes  to  the  interior,  and  there  are  num- 
berless counties,  especially  in  New- York,  extending 
from  its  centre  very  nearly  to  its  western  border, 
which  not  only  appear,  but  which  in  truth  are  more 
populous  than  many  of  the  older  districts.  After 
naving  left  the  Hudson  some  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  the 
most  material  points  of  difierence  between  the  exter- 
nal aspect  of  New-England  and  of  these  States,  are  in 
the  newness  and  freshness  of  the  buildings,  orchards,  * 
&c.  &c.,  and  in  the  ereater  recurrence  of  forest,  or 

nadiato  centos  to  be  taken,  it  is  to  answer  the  objects  of  th«r 
internal  policy.  The  representatives  for  the  State  legialatire 
bodies  are  freqaently  altered  to  meet  the  results.  The  census 
of  18S0  ^Te  New-Tork  1,372^12  inhabitants ;  that  of  18t5, 
1^16,000 ;  the  increase  has  beoa  greatest,  however,  in  the  newer 
Btate  of  Ohio,  which  has  neaflj  doubled  its  population  in  the 
few  intervening  years. 

*  Men  who  feU  the  trees,  and  convert  them  into  the  various 
objects  o/  use,  such  as  staves,  ■hw!^  ilc. 

t  1828. 
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of  comparatively  half-formed  estabUshments,  in  ttie 
latter  than  in  the  former. 

You  will  always  remember  ttiat  die  American,  in 
•eeking  a  spot  for  his  establishment,  has  great  scope 
for  his  election ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  he  invari- 
ably seeks  the  more  fertile  lands,  or  such  spots  as 
afford  desirable  &cilities  for  commerce  or  manufac- 
tures. Thus,  valleys  are  occupied  in  succession  fre- 
quently for  a  hundred  miles,  wnile  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  are  left  in  the  forest ;  the  fields  of  die  hus- 
bandman gradually  climbing  their  sides,  as  his  ^w- 
mg  riches  or  greater  necessities  shall  tempt  him  to 
apply  the  axe.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  land,  and 
many  of  the  best  agriculturists,  however,  are  often 
found  on  the  summite  of  hills  of  a  few  hundred  feet 
in  elevation.  I  think  it  is  rather  a  peculiarity  in 
American  scenery,  that  the  mountains  are,  in  com- 
mon, less  abrupt,  and  more  easily  to  be  tilled,  than 
with  us.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  adds  to  their 
usefulness  what  it  subtracts  from  their  beauty.  But 
where  such  a  variety  of  natural  formation,  no  less 
than  of  artificial  improvement,  exists  in  a  country,  it 
is  not  easy  to  convey  very  accurate  ideas  of  its  ap- 
pearance, in  a  few  words.  The  exceptions  are  so 
numerous  as  to  confound  the  images.  You  will  know 
how  to  make  the  proper  allowances  for  my  imper- 
fect descriptions,  and  1  shall  therefore  pursue  them, 
in  the  confidence  that  I  am  addressing  a  man  who 
will  not  believe  that  a  bear  is  to  be  seen  in  a  dwell- 
ing, because  he  was  told  one  was  met  in  a  forest  at 
DO  great  distance  from  the  place  where  it  stands. 
This  confusion  of  ideas  is  the  blunder  of  Europeans, 
in  picturing  their  images  of  American  scenery  as  well 
as  of  republican  manners.  They  hear  of  churches, 
academies,  wild  beasts,  savages,  beautiful  women, 
steam-boats,  and  ships ;  and,  by  means  of  a  very  su- 
perficial process,  I  am  satisfied  that  nine  in  ten  con- 
tract opinions  which  bring  wolf,  beauty,  churches, 
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and  <»x<y-guii  frigates  in  strange  and  fentastic  collisian. 
Now,  when  one  is  in  a  thrivii^  settlement,  or  sue* 
cession  of  settlements,  in  what  is  called  the  new 
coantry,  (and  they  are  seen  by  thousands  eveiy 
where),  the  only  difierence  between  the  aspect  of 
things  here  and  in  Europe,  is  in  the  freshness  of  ob- 
jects, the  absence  of  ancient  monuments,  ttie  ordinary 
national  differences  in  usages  and  arrangement,  an 
air  of  life  and  business,  always  in  favour  of  America, 
and  a  few  peculiarities  which  blend  the  conveniences 
of  civilized  life  with  the  remains  of  die  wilderness, 
in  a  manner  that  I  shall  shortly  attempt  to  describe. 
Once  for  all,  dear  Waller,  I  wish  you  to  understand 
that — a  few  peaceable  and  half-civilized  remains  of 
tribes,  that  have  been  permitted  to  reclaim  small 

Portions  of  land,  excepted — an  inhabitant  of  New- 
oric  is  actually  as  far  removed  from  a  savage  as  an 
inhabitant  of  London.  The  former  has  to  traverse 
many  hundred  leagues  of  territory  to  enjoy  even  the 
sight  of  an  Indian,  in  a  tolerably  wild  condition ;  and 
the  latter  may  obtain  a  similar  gratification  at  about 
the  same  expense  of  time  and  distance,  by  crossing 
the  ocean  to  Labrador.  A  few  degraded  descend- 
ants  of  the  ancient  warlike  possessors  of  this  country 
are  indeed  seen  wandering  among  the  settlements, 
but  the  Indian  must  now  be  chiefly  sought  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  be  found  in  any  of  his  sava^3 
grandeur. 

Cases  do  occur,  beyond  a  doubt,  in  which  luckles* 
individuals  are  induced  to  make  their  settlement  ib 
some  unpropitious  spot  where  the  current  of  emigra- 
tion obstinately  refuses  to  run.  These  subjects  of  an 
unfortunate  speculation  are  left  to  struggle  for  years 
in  a  condition  between  rude  civilization,  and  one  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  the  hunter,  or  to  abandon  their 
possessions,  and  to  seek  a  happier  section  of  the 
country.  Nine  times  in  ten,  the  latter  course  is 
adopted.    But  when  this  tide  of  emigration  has  set 

Y2 
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steadily  towards  any  (avoored  p<Miit  for  a  reasonaUe 
time,  it  is  absurd  to  seek  lor  any  vestige  of  a  barbae 
rouB  life  among  &e  people.  The  emigrants  carry 
with  them  (I  now  speak  <m  those  parts  of  ttie  country 
I  have  seen)  the  wants,  ihe  habits,  and  the  instito* 
tions,  of  an  advanced  state  of  society.  The  shop  ct 
the  artisan  is  reared  simultaneously  with  the  rude 
dwelling  of  the  farmer.  The  trunks  of  trees,  piled 
on  each  other,  serve  for  both  fiv  a  few  years,  and 
ttien  succeed  dwellings  of  wood,  in  a  taste,  magnitude, 
and  comfort,  that  are  utteriy  unknown  to  men  of 
similar  means  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
which  it  has  yet  been  my  lot  to  visit  The  little 
school-house  is  shortly  erected  at  some  convenient 
point,  and  a  tavern,  a  store,  (the  American  term  for 
a  shop  of  all  sales,)  vnih  a  few  tenements  occupied 
by  mechanics,  soon  indicate  the  spot  for  a  church, 
and  the  site  of  the  future  village.  From  fifty  or  a 
hundred  of  these  centres  of  exertion,  spread  swarms 
that  in  a  few  years  shall  convert  mazes  of  dark  forests 
into  populous,  wealthy,  and  industrious  counties. 
The  manufactures  of  Europe,  of  die  Indies,  and  of 
China,  are  seen  exposed  for  sale,  by  the  side  of  the 
coarse  products  of  tfie  country;  and  the  same  indi- 
vidual who  vends  the  axe  to  fell  the  adjoining  forest, 
can  lay  before  your  eyes  a  very  tolerable  specimen 
of  Lyons  silk,  of  English  broadcloth,  of  Nankins,  of 
teas,  of  coffees,  or  indeed  of  most  of  the  more  common 
luxuries  of  life.  The  number  and  quality  of  the  lat- 
ter increase  with  the  growth  of  the  establishment, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  an  American  vil- 
lage store,  in  a  thriving  part  of  the  country,  where 
flie  settlements  are  of  twenty  years*  standing,  can 
commonly  supply  as  good  an  assortment  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Europe,  as  a  collection  of  shops  in  any 
European  countr}'  town;  and,  if  the  general  nature  of 
their  stock  be  considered,  embracing,  as  it  does,  some 
of  the  products  of  all  countries,  one  much  greater. 
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As  to  wild  beasts,  savages,  &c.  be  &c.,  they  have 
no  existence  in  these  regions.  A  solitary  bear,  or 
panther,  or  even  a  wolf,  wandering  near  the  flocks 
of  a  country  twenty  years  old,  has  an  effect  like  that 
produced  by  an  invasion.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
settlement,  it  is  a  task  to  chase  ttie  ravenous  beasts 
from  the  neighbourhood.  A  price  is  offered  foi  their 
heads,  and  for  a  time  a  mutual  destruction  against 
the  flocks  on  one  side,  and  the  beasts  on  the  other,  is 
the  consequence.  In  a  year  or  two,  this  task  is  re- 
duced to  an  occasional  duty.  In  a  few  more,  it  is 
sought  as  an  amusement :  and  ere  the  twenty  years 
expire,  the  appearance  of  a  wolf  among  the  Ameri- 
can fanns  is  hr  less  common  than  on  the  most  ancient 
Elains  of  certain  parts  of  France.  Eveiy  man  has 
is  rifle  or  his  musket;  and  every  man  not  onlv 
knows  how,  but  he  is  fond  of  using  them  against  sucm 
foes.  Thus,  you  see,  thou^  wild  beasts  may  be  per^ 
mitted,  like  KaphaePs  Seraphim,  to  encircle  your  pic- 
tures of  American  manners  in  faint  relief,  they  must 
rarely  indeed  be  permitted  to  enter  into  the  action 
of  the  piece ;  more  especially  if  the  scene  be  laid  in 
any  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  three  States  that 
form  the  subject  of  this  letter. 

We  made  part  of  this  excursion  in  the  public 
stages,  part  with  hired  horses,  and  part  in  steam- 
boats. It  is  impossible  to  enter  on  a  description  of 
the  surface  of  the  country  we  saw,  for  it  mcluded 
mountains,  valleys,  and  vast  plains,  intermingled  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  render  the  task  wearisome.  We 
had  gone  about  fifty  miles  west  of  Albany,  when  my 
companion  desired  the  vehicle  to  stop,  and  invited 
me  to  mount  a  gentle  ascent  on  foot  On  reaching 
the  summit,  he  turned  and  pointed  to  a  view  which 
resembled  none  1  had  ever  before  witnessed. 

We  were  travelling  along  the  termination  of  a 
range  of  mountains,  which,  running  north  and  south, 
fell  gracefully  away,  in  die  former  direction,  into 
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what  is  called  the  vaUey  of  the  Mohawk,  before  they 
gradually  rose  again  on  the  ottier  side  of  diat  river. 
The  descent  and  the  ascent  were  very  similar,  the 
intervening  country  lying  in  brdcen  and  irregolar  ter- 
races, which  often  had  me  appearance  of  fertile  val- 
leys, before  the  rich  bottoms  of  the  river  are  gained. 
Our  precise  position  was  on  die  very  brow  of  one 
of  the  roost  projectii^  spurs  of  this  broken  ranee, 
and  it  admitted  of  an  miintemipted  prospect  to  die 
north-east,  and  to  the  north-west,  of  the  failing  coun- 
try in  our  front,  and  of  the  rising  hills  oppoute,  that 
could  not  have  been  contained  in  a  circumference  of 
much  less  than  two  hundred  miles.  The  view  was 
limited  to  what  lay  in  advance  of  a  line  drawn  nearly 
east  and  west,  the  adjacent  mountains  presenting  ob- 
stacles to  our  vision,  further  south.  It  was  completely 
an  American  scene,  embracing  all  that  admixture  of 
civilization,  and  of  the  forest,  of  the  woriu  of  man, 
and  of  the  reign  of  nature,  that  one  can  so  easily 
imagine  to  belong  to  this  country. 

1  here  was  perhaps  an  equal  distribution  of  field 
and  forest  The  latter  term  is  not,  however,  the  best, 
since  it  was  a  constant  succession  of  open  land  and 
of  wood,  in  proportions  which,  without  being  exactly, 
were  surprisingly  equal.  You  have  stood  upon  a 
hei^t,  and  looked  down  upon  a  fertile  French  plain, 
over  which  agriculture  has  been  conducted  on  a  scale 
a  little  lai^er  than  common.  You  may  remember  the 
divisions  formed  by  the  hues  of  the  grains  of  the 
vineyards,  and  of  the  grasses,  which  give  to  the  whole 
an  air  so  chequered  and  remarkable.  Now,  bv  ex- 
tending the  view  to  the  size  I  have  named,  and  en- 
lamng  these  chequered  spots  to  a  corresponding 
scale,  you  get  a  tolerably  accurate  idea  of  what  T 
would  describe.  The  dark  green  shadows  are  pro- 
duced by  the  foliage  of  a  wood,  reserved,  perhaps, 
for  the  use  of  half  a  dozen  farms,  and  lying  in  a  body, 
(some  common  objection  to  culture  iniQuencing  that 
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number  of  proprietors  to  select  adjacent  ground  for 
their  reservations,)  and  the  fields  of  golden  yellow, 
or  of  various  shades  and  hues,  are  produced  by  the 
open  fields.  The  distance  diminishes  the  objects  to 
the  eye,  and  brings  the  several  parts  so  much  in 
union,  as  to  lend  to  the  whole  the  variegated  aspect 
of  the  sort  of  plain  just  mentioned.  The  natural 
river  which  divides  tins  glorious  panorama  in  nearly 
two  equal  parts,  with  its  artificial  rival,*  and  the 
sweet  meadows  that  border  its  banks,  were  conceal- 
ed beneath  the  brow  of  the  last  precipitous  descent 
But  countiess  farm-houses,  with  tiieir  capacious  out- 
buildings, dotted  the  fields,  like  indicated  spots  on  a 
crowded  map.  From  those  in  the  near  view,  rose 
the  light  vapoury  summer  smoke.  The  fields  were 
alive  with  herds,  and  with  numberless  and  nearly 
imperceptible  white  atoms,  which,  but  for  their  mo- 
tion, it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  imagine  flocks. 
In  die  distance,  though  these  more  minute  objects 
were  lost,  habitations,  bams,  and  pyramids  of  hay  and 
of  grain,  could  be  distinguished,  until  the  power  of 
vision  failed.  Immediately  at  our  feet,  at  the  distance 
of  a  few  miles,  lay  a  wide,  rich  terrace,  intersected 
with  roads,  that  were  bordered,  as  usual,  by  scattered 
farm  building,  surrounded  by  their  granaries  and 
bams.  Near  its  centre,  a  cluster  of  buildings  assumed 
the  air  of  a  hamlet  From  among  these  roofs,  rose 
the  spire  of  a  country  church.  I  was  told  that  a 
multitude  of  villages  lay  within  the  limits  of  the 
view ;  but  as  they  were  generally  placed  near  some 
stream,  for  the  advantage  of  its  water-power,  the  un- 
even formation  of  the  land  hid  them  from  our  sight 
The  eye  overlooked  even  the  cities  of  Albany  and 
Troy,  and  rested,  in  that  direction,  on  some  of  the 
lesser  spurs  of  the  mountains  of  Vermont 

*  The  great  canal,  360  miles  in  length. 
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As  I  looked  upon  this  scene,  I  Mt  it  oolj  wauted 
the  recollectioiis  and  monuments  of  anCiquttj  togire 
it  the  deepest  interest  The  opinion  mi^  nne 
escaped  my  lips,  amid  ttie  egressions  of  a  sincere 
delight  My  companion  gentily  touched  an  arm,  and 
directed  my  attention  from  tiie  Tiew  to  himself.  He 
was  standing  at  my  elbow  with  an  open  map  of  the 
ccHintry  in  his  hand.  As  he  met  my  eye,  he  gravely 
said,  ^^  You  complain  of  the  absence  of  association  to 
give  its  secret,  and  perhaps  greatest  charm  which 
such  a  sight  is  capable  of  mspirine.  Yon  complain 
unjustly.  The  moral  feeling  with  which  a  man  of 
sentiment  and  knowledge  looks  upon  tfie  plains  of 
your  hemisphere,  is  connected  with  his  recoflcctions; 
here  it  should  be  mingled  with  his  hopes.  The  same 
eflbrt  of  the  mind  is  as  equal  to  the  one  as  to  the 
other.  Examine  this  map.  i  ou  sec  our  position,  and 
you  know  the  space  that  lies  between  us  and  the  sea. 
Now  look  westward,  and  observe  how  many  degrees 
of  lonmtude,  what  broad  reaches  of  territory  must  be 
passed  before  you  gain  the  limits  of  our  establish- 
ments, and  the  consequent  reign  of  abundance  and 
civilization."  Here  he  dropped  the  map;  and  I 
fancied  he  even  spoke  with  solemnity,  as  he  con- 
tinued— "Count ,"  he  said,  "you  see  that  I 

am  a  man  of  middle  age :  listen  to  what  even  my 
short  memory  extends.  Along  the  river  which  lies 
hid  in  the  deep  valley  before  us,  the  labours  of  man 
have  existed  for  more  than  a  century.  There  are 
one  or  two  shallow  streams  near  us^  along  which  the 
enterprise  of  the  settlers  earlv  directed  it^lf.  A  few 
miles  to  the  west,  we  shall  enter  a  little  valley, 
where  a  handfull  of  refugees  from  Ireland  took  up 
their  abodes  some  eighty  years  ago ;  and  there  are 
other  insulated  spots,  where  solitary  individuals  trust- 
ed to  the  savage,  and  raised  their  simple  dwellings 

fore  the  war  of  the  revolution.     But  that  little 
,  at  our  feet,  could  have  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
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harboured  all  who  were  then  scattered,  not  onlj 
over  the  parts  of  the  country  I  have  shown  jou  here, 
but,^^  sweeping  his  hand  along  the  map,  across  states 
and  territories  larger  than  those  governed  bj  most  of 
the  European  monarchs,  ^^all  of  white  colour,  who 
then  inhabited  these  wide  regions  too.  I  remember 
this  country,  Sir,  as  it  existed  in  my  childhood ;  and 
it  is  Vain  to  say,  it  is  a  land  without  recollections 
Draw  a  line  from  this  spot,  north  and  south,  and  all 
of  civilization  that  you  shall  see  for  a  thousand  miles 
west,  is  what  man  nas  done  since  my  infancy.  You 
exclude,  by  this  boundary,  far  more  than  you  gain  in 
the  meagre  exceptions.  That  view  before  you  is 
but  a  fac-simile  of  a  thousand  others.  I  know  not 
what  honest  pleasure  is  to  be  found  in  recollection, 
that  cannot  be  excited  by  a  knowledge  of  these  facts. 
These  are  retrospects  of  the  past,  which,  brief  and 
familiar  as  they  are,  lead  the  mind  insensibly  to 
cheerful  anticipations,  which  may  penetrate  into  a 
futurity  as  dim  and  as  fanciful  as  any  fictions  the 
warmest  imaginations  can  conceive  of  die  past  But 
the  speculator  on  moral  things  can  enjoy  a  satisfaction 
here,  that  he  who  wanders  over  the  plains  of  Greece 
will  seek  in  vain.  The  pleasure  of  the  latter,  if  he 
be  wise  and  good,  is  unavoidably  tinged  with  melan- 
choly r^rets ;  while  here  all  that  reason  allows  may 
be  hoped  for  in  behalf  of  man.  Every  one  in  medi- 
ocrity of  circumstances  has  enjoyed  some  of  that 
interest  which  is  attendant  on  the  advancement  of 
those  objects  on  which  he  has  fastened  a  portion  of 
his  affections.     It  may  be  the  moral  or  physical  im- 

Srovement  of  his  child, — ^the  embellishment  of  a  gar- 
en,  a  paddock,  a  park,  or  of  the  conveniences  of 
some  town ;  but,  depend  on  it,  there  is  no  pleasure 
connected  with  any  interest  of  this  character,  that  is 
commensurate  with  that  we  enjoy,  who  have  seen 
the  birth,  infancy,  and  youth,  and  who  are  now 
about  to  become  spectators  of  the  maturity,  of  a 
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whole  country.  We  live  in  the  excitement  of  a  rapid 
and  constantly  progressive  condition.  The  impetus 
of  society  is  imparted  to  all  its  members,  and  we  ad- 
vance because  we  are  not  accustcmed  to  stand  stilL 
Even  the  sagacious  and  enterprisuig  New-England- 
man,  gets  an  additional  impulse  in  such  a  living  cur- 
rent ;  the  descendant  of  the  Hollander  is  fast  losing 
his  phlegm ;  and  men  of  all  nations,  hereditary  habits 
and  opinions,  receive  an  onward  impulse  by  the 
constant  influence  of  such  a  communion.  I  have 
stood  upon  this  identical  hill,  and  seen  nine  tenths  of 
its  smiling  prospect  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  the 
forest  You  observe  what  it  is  to-day.  He  who  comes 
a  century  hence,  may  hear  the  dm  of  a  city  risiu 
from  that  very  plain,  or  find  his  faculties  confused 
by  the  number  and  complexity  of  its  works  of  art" 

Cadwallader  ceased,  and  we  re-entered  the  car- 
riage in  silence.  He  had  spoken  with  his  customary 
warmth  and  decision,  but  I  felt  that  he  had  spoken 
the  truth.  I  began  to  look  around  me  with  new  eyes, 
and  instead  of  seeking  subjects  of  exulting  comparison 
between  what  1  saw  here  and  what  1  had  left  behind 
me,  1  found  new  subjects  of  admiration  and  of  won- 
der at  every  turn.  You  may  be  assured  I  was  not 
so  ignorant  as  to  forget  that  the  first  step  in  all  im- 
provements is  more  mnposing  than  the  subsequent ; 
that  to  Clear  a  country  of  its  wood  is  in  itself  a  greater 
visible  change,  than  to  supply  the  place  of  the  latter 
with  the  more  finished  accompaniments  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  but  the  progress  of  which  I  was  a  witness, 
bounded  itself  by  no  such  vulgar  deception. 

Shortly  after  this  detention,  we  entered  the  village 
of  Cherry- Valley,  which  was  the  spot  named  by  my 
friend  as  the  place  originally  occupied  by  the  Irish 
emigrants.  It  is  a  village  of  perhaps  a  hundred  dwell- 
ings, seated  on  a  little  plain,  and  is  remarkable  for 
nothing,  amid  its  numberless,  neat,  spacious,  and  con- 
venient sisters.     This  place,  now  rather  east  of  the 
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centre  of  the  State,  was,  during  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution, the  frontier  settlement  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States.  At  present,  two  thirds  of  the  State 
of  New- York,  and  the  whole  of  the  large  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  lie  nearly  in  a  line  due 
west  It  was  ravaged  and  humt  by  an  incursion  of 
the  British  and  Indians  from  Canada,  during  the  war, 
and  many  a  dreary  tale  is  told  of  the  bloody  incidents 
of  that  day.  I  was  shown  a  dwelling  (a  modem  one) 
on  whose  site  a  whole  fimiily  had  been  cut  off,  with 
the  exception  of  a  lad,  then  a  boy  at  some  distant 
school.  This  boy,  nearly  if  not  the  sole  survivor  of 
his  race,  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished advocates  of  America.  He  is  recently  dead, 
and  is  spoken  of  universally  in  terms  of  adiniration 
and  est^m.* 

Our  route  now  lay,  for  many  miles,  amid  moun- 
tains. The  scenery  was  always  striking — sometimes 
wild  and  pecuUar,  at  others  as  soft  and  lovely  as  val- 
leys, streams,  and  quiet,  could  make  it  We  passed 
the  night  at  Cooperstown,  the  shire  or  county  town 
of  Otsego.  As  we  were  now  completely  off  all  the 
great  routes  west,  and  in  a  part  of  the  country  that 
had  been  settled  about  forty  years,  I  profited  by  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  statistical  inquiries,  that 
may  serve  to  give  a  tolerably  accurate  general  idea 
of  this  portion  of  the  coimtry. 

The  county  of  Otsego  covers,  as  near  as  I  could 
ascertain,  less  than  a  thousand  square  miles.  Its 
population  in  1826  was  47,000  souls.  By  allowing 
for  the  increase  of  numbers  since,  the  proportion  wiU 
give  rather  more  than  fifty  inhabitants  to  the  square 
mile.  Cooperstown  is  the  largest  place  in  the  county, 
containing  less  than  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
consequently  this  is  the  rate  of  the  agricultural  and 
manufacturing  population  of  an  entirely  inland,  and 
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rather  secluded,  portion  of  the  Stftte.  The  Tillage  is 
tteat,  better  built  even  than  is  common  in  America^ 
which  is  vastl  J  better  (for  yiUages)  than  an j  thii^  of 
flie  sort  in  Europe.  It  lies  on  one  of  the  smallest  of 
tfiose  lakes  witti  which  New- York  abounds. 

There  resided  fonnerlj  near  this  yWb^  a  eende- 
man  who  is  the  reputed  author*  of  a  senes  of  tkles, 
which  were  intended  to  elucidate  the  history,  man- 
ners, usages,  and  scenerj,  of  his  native  country.  As 
curiosity  on  American  snlgecti  has  led  to  tiunr  re- 
publication in  Europe,  you  may  possibly  have  seen 
the  books.  One  of  them  ^the  ^  Pioneers*^)  is  said  to 
contain  some  pretty  feithftii  sketches  of  certein  halnts, 
and  even  of  some  individuals  who  were  known  among 
the  earlier  settlers  of  this  very  spot  I  cannot  pledge 
myself  for  the  accuracy  of  this  opinion,  nor  could  any 
one  be  found  here  who  appeared  to  possess  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject  to  confirm  it  But,  so  far 
as  natural  objects  are  concerned,  the  descriptions  are 
sufficiently  exact,  and  will  fortunately  save  me  ttie 
trouble  of  repetition.  My  present  object,  however, 
in  referring  to  the  book,  is  to  lead  you  to  a  pecuUarity 
diat,  I  think,  distin^ishes  not  only  ttiis  precise  spot, 
but  most  others,  wittiin  the  limits  of  wnat  is  called 
ttie  "new  countries.**!  Yoa  will  find  the  stumps, 
wild-looking  and  dead  trees,  with  other  evidences  of 
a  recent  origip,  frequently  alluded  to  in  die  descrip- 
tions of  the  Pioneers.  There  is  certainhr  some  dif- 
ference in  the  duration  of  Uiese  relics  of  the  forest, 
according  to  the  durable  qualities  of  the  original 
growdi  of  timber.    Still,  more  or  less  of  ttiese  rude 


*  The  AiB«ricaiif,  like  the  F.nglirii,  rarelj  put  their  tuunee  U 
•Bj  light 


t  The  AxDericftiw  cell  all  that  portion  of  their  territory  which 
hee  beee  settled  anee  the  reTolution  **iiew.'*  If  the  State  ha« 
been  created  lince  that  period,  it  ia  a  *»  new  State ;"  bat  OteefO. 
and  indeed  all  of  New* York,  ia  already  cettinf  ,  bj  oomparieom 
to  be  *"  old." 
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and  ungainlj  accompanimeotB  are  stiU  to  be  found 
In  two  thirds  of  die  landscapes  of  these  regions.  The 
stomps  of  the  deciduous  trees  disappear  in  a  few  sea- 
sons ;  but  where  there  have  been  manj  of  a  peren« 
nia]  growth,  a  century  will  scarcely  serve  to  destroy 
them. 

You  will  recollect,  fliat  those  descriptions  of 
girdled  trees,  of  which  we  read  in  Europe,  as  forming 
a  part  of  American  scenery,  are  railier  exceptions, 
dMin  characteristic.  It  is  a  manner  of  mproromg 
certainly  m  ch  practised  at  the  south,  and  sometimes 
in  the  more  northern  States ;  but  it  is  far  from  being 
either  the  best,  or  the  ordinary  mode  of  clearing  land, 
in  any  ereat  section  of  the  country.  The  tree  is 
commonly  felled  by  catting  it  at  such  a  distance  from 
the  earth,  as  may  be  most  convenient  to  the  stature 
of  the  chopper.  The  trunk  is  then  divided  into  suit* 
able  lengdis,  and  the  branches  are  severed,  and  col- 
lected. With  the  exceptions  of  such  trees  as  aro 
selected  for  lumber,  the  whole  are  piled  in  heaps  of 
sufficient  size  to  insure  their  consumption  by  fire. 
The  latter  process  is  called  logging.  The  brand  is 
next  applied,  and  the  whole  held  is  subjected  to  a 
temporary,  but  fierce  action  of  the  element  Nothing 
can  be  more  dreary  and  sava^  in  aspect,  dian  an 
extensive  plain,  or  a  valley,  which  has  thus  been  com- 
pletely blackened  by  fire.  They  are  irecjuent  in  the 
newer  districts,  but  comparatively  rare  m  those  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years'  establishment 

The  admixture  of  civilization  with  these  wild- 
boking  memorials  of  a  state  of  nature,  is,  indeed,  the 
chief  distinctive  feature  between  a  landscape  in  the 
newer  districts  of  America,  and  one  in  our  own  Eu- 
rorv.  There  are  certainly  other  points  of  difference, 
b'     /  should  describe  diis  as  the  principal  and  most 

jfcing.  One  can  soon  become  accustomed  to  the 
universal  use  of  fences ;  to  even  what  appears  to  be 
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a  prodigal  waste  of  wood  in  their  constructioii  ;*  and 
to  that  air  of  newness  and  freshness  which  is  so  veij 
striking,  in  the  villages,  farm-houses,  out-huildingi, 
and,  indeed,  every  thing  artificial  one  sees.  But  time 
and  reflection  are  necessary  to  understand  the  sitoRp 
tion  of  a  country,  in  which  academies,  churches, 
towns,  and,  in  short,  most  things  which  an  advanced 
state  of  civilization  can  produce,  are  hiended  with 
objects  that  commonly  maiic  an  infant  state  of  society. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  the  growm 
of  Petersburg,  or  of  Odessa,  for  one  s^^es  the  hand 
of  the  autocrat  in  their,  works;  but  in  AmericR, 
all  beyond  that  which  nature  has  done,  is  the  qpon* 
taneous  work  of  the  population.  There  are  certajnlj 
vast  tracts  of  country  where  these  coarser  evidences 
of  infancy  have  already  disappeared ;  but  they  are 
still  to  be  found  in  many  others,  even  in  the  com- 
paratively old  establishments  of  the  western  parts 
of  New-Yoric  and  Pennsylvania. 

*  The  Americaji  fences  yarj  according  to  the  quarter  of  Um 
country  in  which  they  are  situated.  They  are  often  well  built, 
and  even  handsome,  low  walb  of  stone.  The  writer  saw  not 
only  farms,  but  lar^  districts,  subdivided  into  fields  of  fh>m  Bw 
to  fifty  acres  in  this  manner.  Next  to  these,  are  fences,  of  whieh 
the  basements  are  made  of  stone,  and  the  summits  of  rails.  Foite 
and  rails  come  next,  and  are  found  every  where  in  the  second 
stage  of  improvement.  A  fence  that  is  called  a  **  worm  fenoe," 
from  its  being  composed  of  rails  with  the  ends  alternately  laid 
on  each  other,  in  the  form  of  a  screen,  is  much  in  use,  espeeiaUjr 
where  the  abundance  of  timber  renders  labour  a  greater  obj«dt 
than  wood.  The  first,  and  certainly  the  most  natural,  if  not 
the  most  durable,  division  of  the  land,  is  by  what  is  called  ihm 
**  log-f^ce."  This  is  formed  by  laying  the  trunks  of  trees  in  a 
line,  with  their  ends  doubling  for  a  couple  of  feet.  Notches  ar« 
cut  in  the  ends  of  these  logs,  and  billets  of  wood  are  laid  in  them 
to  connect  the  ends.  The  upper  sides  of  the  billets  are  also 
notched,  and  they  serve  for  the  foundations  of  new  tiers.  Thr«« 
logs  piled  in  this  manner  make  an  efficient  fence.  The  duration 
is,  of  course,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  tree.     Perhaps  tan 

fears  may  be  fixed  for  the  average.     Hedges  are  very  rare, 
'ences  are  sometimes  made  of  stumps,  extracted  by  the  roote 
from  the  earth. 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALI^R,  BART. 

See.  See. 


New-Tork,- 


*  The  day  after  we  had  quitted  Cooperstown,  we 
saw  a  collection  of  people  assembled  in  front  of  an 
inn,  which  was  the  principal  edifice  in  a  hamlet  of 
perhaps  a  dozen  houses.  Cadwallader  told  me  this 
was  the  first  day  of  the  State  election,  and  that  this 
spot  was  one  of  the  polls,  a  name  which  answers  in 
some  decree  to  the  English  term,  "hustings."  Fortu- 
nately, me  stage  changed  horses  at  the  inn,  and  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  examining  the  incipient  step  in 
that  process  which  literally  dictates  all  the  national 
policy  of  this  great  republic. 

Although  each  State  controls  its  own  forms,  not 
only  in  the  election^,  but  in  every  thing  else,  a  de- 
scnption  of  the  usages  of  one  poll  will  be  sufficiently 
near  the  truth  to  give  a  correct  general  idea  of  them 
all.  I  now  speak  literally  only  of  the  State  of  New- 
York,  though,  generally,  of  the  whole  Union.  The 
elections  occur  once  a  year.*  They  last  three  days. 
In  the  large  towns,  they  are  stationary,  there  being 
no  inconvenience  in  such  an  arrangement  where  the 
population  is  dense,  and  the  distances  short  But  in 
the  country  they  are  held  on  each  successive  day  at 
a  different  place,  in  order  to  accommodate  the  voters. 
The  State  is  divided  into  counties,  which  cover,  on 
an  average,  900  square  nules  each.    Some  are,  how- 

*  There  iff  one  State  where  they  occur  twice— the  little  State 
of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  still  goyemed  by  the  form  of  its  an- 
cient charter,  as  ^ranted  by  Charles  II.  in  1663.  As  this  is  prac- 
tically the  most  democratic  State  in  the  Union,  it  affords  pretty 
£ood  evidence  that  the  experiment  of  a  democratic  govemment 
!■  not  po  new  in  America  as  acme  pretend. 

Z2 
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ever,  larger,  and  some  smaller.  These  counties  are 
again  subdivided  into  townships,  covering,  perhaps, 
eighty  or  ninety  square  miles.  There  is,  also,  great 
inequality  in  the  size  of  these  minor  districts.  These 
are  the  two  great  divisions  of  territory  for  all  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  government  and  police.  The 
counties  have  courts  of  their  own,  and  a  certain 
sort  of  legislative  body,  which  regulates  many  of 
their  financial  affairs.  In  order  that  the  whole  sub- 
ject, however,  may  be  rendered  as  clear  as  possible, 
we  will  beein  at  the  base,  and  ascend  to  the  super* 
structure  of  their  government 

The  most  democratic  assemblage  known  to  tbe 
laws,  in  which  legal  and  binding  resolutions  can  be 
enacted,  are  the  town  meetii^.  Any  number  of  the 
people  may  assemble  when  and  where  they  please, 
to  remonstrate,  to  petition,  or  even  to  plot,  if  they 
see  fit ;  but  their  acts  can  only  be  reconmiendatory. 
The  town  meetings  are  held  annually,  and  every  citi- 
zen who  has  attained  his  majority  can  vote.  A  mode- 
rator (no  bad  name  for  a  perfecUy  popular  assembly) 
is  chosen  by  acclamation  to  presioe.  The  meetii^ 
is  commonly  held  in  some  school-house,  but  very  often 
in  the  open  air.  In  some  places,  though  rarely, 
there  are  town-houses.  At  these  meetings,  all  the 
town  officers  are  chosen.  They  consist  of  a  super- 
visor ;  three  assessors,  who  apportion  all  the  taxes 
on  the  individuals,  whether  imposed  by  town,  county, 
state,  or  United  States;  collectors,  who  collect  sdl 
the  taxes,  except  those  laid  by  the  United  Statei 
government,  which  in  time  of  peace,  are  just  nothii^ 
at  aU;  a  town-clerk,  who  keeps  certain  registers; 
constable,  poor-officers,  overseers  of  hi^ways,  path- 
masters,  and  a  few  others.  The  names  of  most  of 
these  officers  indicate  their  duties.  The  overseers 
of  the  hi^way  are  the  men  who  lay  out  the  ordinary 
roads  of  the  town,  and  who  say  how  much  tax  each 
individual  shall  contribute  in  work  or  in  money ;  and 
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die  patfa-masten  inspect  the  labour.  Men  of  prop- 
erty and  education  frequently  seek  ttie  latter  employ* 
ment  The  Yoting  in  this  popular  assemblj  may  be 
by  ballot,  but  it  is  eenerally  done  by  acclamation. 
There  is  a  penalty  if  an  in<Uvidual  refuse  to  serve, 
though  they  are  sometimes  excused  by  tbe  citizens, 
if  a  good  reason  can  be  rendered.  The  courts  have 
also  a  discretionary  power  in  imposing  and  in  laying 
fines.  I  was  present  during  the  course  of  this  excur- 
sion at  one  of  these  town  meetings.  There  mi^t 
have  been  two  hundred  citizens  assembled  before  Sie 
door  of  a  laige  school-house.  Much  good-humour 
was  blended  with  a  sufficient  despatch  of  business. 
The  Americans  mingle  with  a  perfect  consciousness 
of  their  influence  on  the  government,  an  admirable 
respect  for  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  country. 
I  heard  jokes,  and  one  or  two  open  nominations  of 
men  of  property  and  character,  to  fill  the  humble 
offices  of  constable  and  pound-keeper;  but  the  most 
perfect  good  sense  and  practical  usefulness  appeared 
to  distinguish  all  their  decisions.  There  was  a  con- 
test for  the  office  of  supervisor,  and  it  was  decided 
by  a  close  vote.  The  two  candidates  were  present, 
and  on  seemingly  very  good  terms.  They  were  re- 
spectable looking  yeomen,  and  he  who  lost  told  his 
rival  that  he  thought  the  people  had  shown  their 
judgment  There  was  no  noise,  no  drinking,  nor 
any  excitement  beyond  that  which  one  would  feel 
in  seeing  an  ordinary  foot-race.  One  farmer  ob- 
served, that  the  crows  had  got  the  taste  of  his 
com,  and  unless  something  was  done,  there  could 
be  little  hope  for  the  year's  crop.  He  therefore 
would  propose  that  a  reward  of  six  cents  should  be 
paid  for  every  dozen  that  should  be  killed,  within 
their  town,  for  the  next  six  months.  The  resolution 
was  opposed  by  a  hatter,  who  insisted  that  he  could 
take  care  of  his  hats,  and  that  the  farmers  ought  to 
take  care  of  their  com.     This  l<^c  was  unsuccess- 
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fill;  the  price  was  reduced  a  trifle,  and  the  resolatioo 
was  passed.  It  was  then  just  as  much  a  law  as  that 
whicn  hangs  a  man  for  murder.  The  sum  voted  to 
meet  the  expense  was  to  be  apportioned  with  the 
other  taxes,  among  the  citizens,  oy  the  assessors,  col- 
lected by  the  collector,  received  and  paid  bj  another 
officer,  cLc.  &c.  After  this  important  act  of  l^isla- 
tion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

llie  next  body  in  the  scale  of  the  government  is 
the  board  of  supervisors.  It  is  composed  of  the  su- 
pervisors of  each  town  in  a  county,  who  have  a  veiy 
similar  legislative  authority  over  the  more  faimiliar 
interests  of  the  county,  as  is  possessed  by  their  con- 
stituents in  the  towns  themselves.  They  impose 
taxes  for  all  objects  connected  with  the  expenses  of 
the  county.  Their  authority  is,  however,  a  good 
deal  circumscribed ;  enactments  by  the  State  l^sla- 
ture  being  often  necessary  to  enforce  their  recom- 
mendations. When  the  question  involves  an  expense 
heavier  than  common,  and  its  effects  are  entirely 
local,  the  question  is  often  referred  to  a  final  decision 
of  the  people  in  their  town  meetings.  This  board 
audits  the  accounts,  and  I  believe  it  appoints  a  trea- 
surer for  the  county.  So  far  you  see  the  process  of 
!;ovemment  is  exceedingly  simple.  The  whole  legis- 
ative  duty  is  discharged  in  three  or  four  days,  and 
yet  the  decisions  have  great  influence  on  the  comfort 
and  property  of  the  people.  The  duties  of  the  offi- 
cers named,  continue  for  one  year,  but  the  same  in- 
cumbents are  frequently  contmued  for  a  whole  life^ 
especially  the  collectors,  treasurers,  constables,  and 
clerks. 

Each  town  is  also  subdivided  into  school  districts, 
and  road  districts.  There  are  overseers  of  the  schools, 
who  regulate  all  that  belongs  to  the  familiar  duties  of 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  to  which  any 
body  may  go. 

Each  township  is  also  a  petty  electoral  district  of 
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tself,  for  all  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  State  and  the 
United  States^  elections,  which  are  held  at  the  same 
time  and  place.  The  three  stations  taken  for  the 
convenience  of  the  elections,  as  already  mentioned, 
are  selected  by  the  inspectors  of  the  poll,  who  are 
five  or  six  of  the  town  officers,  named  by  law,  and  of 
course  chosen  annually  by  the  people  in  their  original 
capacity  Each  county  chooses  its  own  representa 
tives  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  State  legislature,  the 
number  being  according  to  the  amount  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  State  is  again  divided  into  what  are 
called  senatorial  districts,  composed  of  several  con- 
tiguous counties,  each  of  which  chooses  a  certain 
number  of  representatives,  who  sit  in  the  upper  body 
of  the  State  legislature.  Each  State  has  a  right  to 
lend  to  the  lower  House  of  Congress  a  number  of  re- 
presentatives, in  iproportion  to  its  entire  population. 
Tliese  representatives  must  be  chosen  by  the  people. 
but  die  States  themselves  may  regulate  the  form 
Some  choose  tiiem  by  a  general  ticket ;  that  is  to  say 
Mch  citizen  votes  for  the  whole  number ;  and  some 
them  by  districts,  in  which  case  each  citizen 
ibr  fbe  member,  or  members,  who  represent 
kii  particular  district  The  latter  is  the  course 
adopted  by  New-York,  and  in  most  of  the  other  large 
States,  in  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  characters  of  so 
onoiT  individuals  to  be  intimately  known  to  every 

*ffw^  complicated  as  this  system  may  seem  in 

-  -%  it  is  perfectly  simple  in  practice.     It  is  aston- 

i  how  clearly  it  is  understood  by  those  who  ex- 

-   it,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  make  a  foreigner 

^rrect  idea  of  its  details.    All  the  elections, 

yi  those  which  are  made  at  the  town  meetings, 

-e  other  duties  necessarily  assemble  the  citizens, 

*<dd  at  the  same  time,  and  at  the  same  place. 

-   an  American,  in  one  of  the  more  populous 

•4  can  exercise  all  his  constitutional  rights  at  an 
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expense  commonly  of  a  ride  of  four  or  five  miles  at 
the  outside,  and  of  three  hours  of  time. 

The  election  on  the  present  occasion  embraced 
senators,  (always  for  the  State,)  representatives  in 
the  assembly,*  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  &c. 
The  inspectors  ¥rere  assembled  in  a  quiet  room  of 
the  inn,  with  the  baUot-boxes  placed  bdbre  them,  on 
a  table.  The  voters  entered  at  their  leisure,  and  de- 
livered their  different  ballots  to  the  officers,  who. 
holding  them  up  as  lottery  numbers  are  usually  ex- 
hibited, called  ue  name  of  the  voter  aloud,  and  then 
deposited  the  ballot  in  its  proper  box.  ^^  I  challenge 
that  vote,^^  cried  an  individual,  as  the  name  of  one 
man  was  thus  proclaimed.  It  appeared  that  there 
were  doubts  of  its  legality.  An  inquiry  was  instituted, 
an  oath  proffered,  explanations  were  made,  and  the 
challenge  was  withdrawn.  The  vote  was  then  re- 
ceived. Any  one  who  votes  may  challenge.  No- 
thing could  be  more  quiet  and  orderly  than  this  meet- 
ing. A  few  handbills  were  posted  around  the  house, 
proclaiming  the  names,  and  extolling  the  qualities  of 
the  different  candidates,  and  1  heard  one  or  two  men 
disputing  the  wisdom  of  certain  public  measures, 
rather  in  irony  than  in  heat  The  election  was  not, 
however,  esteemed  a  warm  one,  and  perhaps  quite 
one  third  of  the  people  did  not  attend  the  polls  at  alL 
Mr.  Clinton,  the  governor,  under  whose  administra- 
tion the  canal  policy,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  fostered, 
bad  declined  a  re-election,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
official  term  preceding  the  one  now  in  existence. 
His  place  had  been  filled  by  another.  In  the  mean 
time,  his  political  adversaries,  profiting  by  a  momen- 
tary possession  of  a  legislative  majority,  had  ventured 


*  The  mora  popular  brmooh  of  the  State  legislature,  as  it  ia 
»aietiiiiea  called,  though  both  are  popular  alike.  The  differenoe 

li  prineipaUj  in  the  term  of  service,  and  in  some  little  exerdsp 

of  powtr. 
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to  assail  him  in  a  manner  die  people  were  not  dis- 
posed to  relish.  He  was  removed  from  a  seat  at  the 
^  canal  board,^'  a  measure  which  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  separate  him,  as  far  as  possible,  from  a 
policj  that  was  already  conferring  mcalculable  ad- 
vantage on  the  State.  The  instant  Cadwallader  was 
told  of  this  ill-advised  and  illiberal  measure,  he  ex- 
claimed, that  the  political  adversaries  of  tiiis  gende- 
man  had  reseated  him  in  the  chair  of  the  government 
When  asked  for  an  explanation,  my  friend  answered, 
HbBt  the  people,  though  they  sometimes  visited  politi- 
cal blunders  with  great  severity,  rarely  tolerated  per- 
secution. The  event  has  justified  his  predictions. 
Althoiu^  a  pc^ulai  candidate  was  selected  to  oppose 
him,  Su*.  Chnton  has  triumphed  in  this  election  by 
an  immense  majority,  and,  in  a  few  days,  he  wiU 
become  governor  of  ihe  State  for  another  term  of  two 
years.* 

After  quitting  the  poll,  we  familiarly  discussed  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  this  system  of  popular  elec- 
tions. In  order  to  extract  the  opinions  of  my  friend, 
several  of  the  more  obvious  and  ordinary  objections 
were  started,  with  a  freedom  that  induced  him  to 
speak  with  some  seriousness. 

^  You  see  a  thousand  dangers  in  universal  suffrage,** 
he  said,  ^  merely  because  you  have  been  taught  to 
think  so,  without  ever  having  seen  the  experiment 
tried.  The  Austrian  would  be  very  apt  to  say,  under 
the  influence  of  mere  speculation  too,  that  it  would 
be  fatal  to  government  to  have  any  representation  at 
All ;  and  a  vizier  of  the  Grand  Turk  might  find  the 
mild  exercise  of  the  laws,  which  is  certainly  practised 
in  Austria  Proper,  altogether  fatal  to  good  order. 


*  No  voter  can  put  in  two  ballots,  since  all  are  compelled  to 
place  them  in  the  hands  of  an  inspector.  In  case  two  ballots 
are  found  rolled  together,  both  are  rejected.  Thos  fraud  is  im- 
possible. 
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Now  we  know,  not  from  the  practice  of  fiftjr  yean 
onlj,  but  from  the  practice  ol  two  centuries,  that  it 
is  yery  possible  to  have  both  order  and  prosperity 
under  a  form  of  government  which  admits  of  the  ut- 
most extension  of  the  suffrage.  It  is  a  never-failing 
argument  on  these  subjects,  that  American  order  is 
owing  to  the  morality  of  a  simple  condition  of  life, 
and  that  our  prosperity  is  incidental  to  our  particular 
geographical  situation.  There  are  many  good  men, 
and,  in  other  respects,  wise  men,  even  among  our- 
selves, who  retain  so  much  of  the  political  theory 
which  pervades  the  literature  of  our  language,  as  to 
believe  the  same  thing.  For  mjrself,  I  cannot  see  the 
truth  of  either  of  these  positions.  Our  prosperity  is 
owing  to  our  intelligence,  and  our  intelligence  to  our 
mstitutions.  Every  discreet  man  in  America  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  diffusing  instruction 
among  our  people,  just  as  many  very  well-meaning 
persons  in  your  hemisphere  honestly  enough  entertain 
a  singular  horror  of  the  danger  of  school-books.  Thus 
it  is,  our  natural  means  of  safety  to  do  the  veiy  thing 
which  must,  of  necessity,  have  the  greatest  possible 
influence  on  the  happiness,  civilization,  and  power, 
of  a  nation. 

'^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  a  bald  theory, 
a  representation  would  be  all  the  better  if  the  most 
ignorant,  profligate,  and  vagabond  part  of  the  com- 
munity, were  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting.  It 
is  just  as  true,  that  if  all  the  rogues  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, even  including  those  who  read  Latm,  and 
have  well-lined  pockets,  could  be  refused  the  right 
of  voting,  honest  men  would  fare  all  the  better.  But 
as  it  is  very  well  known  tliat  the  latter  are  not,  nor 
cannot  well  be  excluded  from  the  right  of  suffrage 
any  where,  except  in  a  despotism,  we  have  come  to 
**^e  conclusion,  that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  do 
h  violence  to  natural  justice,  without  sufl[icient 
as  to  disfranchise  a  man  merely  because  be 
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b  poor.  Though  a  trifling  qualification  of  property 
maj  sometimes  be  useful,  in  particular  conditions  of 
society,  there  can  be  no  greater  &llac]r  than  its  re- 
prtterUatiofu  The  most  vehement  declaimers  in  fa- 
vour of  the  justice  of  the  representation  of  property, 
overlook  two  or  three  very  important  points  of  the 
ai^ument  A  man  may  be  a  voluntary  associate  in 
a  joint-stock  company,  and  justly  have  a  right  to  a 
participation  in  its  management,  in  proportion  to  his 
pecuniary  interest ;  but  ufe  is  not  a  cnartered  insti- 
tution. Men  are  bom  with  all  their  wants  and  pas- 
sions, their  means  of  enjoyment,  and  their  sources  of 
misery,  without  any  agency  of  their  own,  and  fre- 
quently to  their  great  discomfort  Now,  though  gov- 
ernment is,  beyond  a  doubt,  a  sort  of  compact,  it 
would  seem  that  those  who  prescribe  its  conditions 
are  under  a  natural  obligation  to  consult  the  rights 
of  the  whole.  If  men,  when  a  little  better  than  com- 
mon, were  any  thing  like  perfect,  we  might  hope  to 
see  power  lodged  with  safety  in  the  hands  of  a  rea- 
sonsible  portion  of  the  enlightened,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  its  abuse.  But  the  experience  of  the  world 
goes  to  prove,  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  monopoly, 
wherever  power  is  reposed  in  the  hands  of  a  minor- 
ity. Nothing  is  more  likely  to  be  true,  than  that 
twenty  wise  men  will  unite  in  opinion  in  opposition 
to  a  hundred  fools ;  but  nothing  is  more  certain  than 
that,  if  placed  in  situations  to  control  all  the  interests 
of  their  less  gifted  neighbours,  the  chance  is,  that 
fifteen  or  sixteen  of  them  would  pervert  their  phi- 
losophy to  selfishness.  This  was  at  least  our  political 
creed,  and  we  therefore  admitted  a  vast  majority  of 
the  community  to  a  right  of  voting,  Since  the  hour  of 
the  revolution,  the  habits,  opinions,  laws,  and  I  may 
say  principles  of  the  Americans,  are  getting  daily  to 
be  more  democratic.  We  are  perfectly  aware,  that 
while  the  votes  of  a  few  thousand  scattered  individu- 
als can  make  no  great  or  lasting  impression  op  ^^ 

Aa 
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pro0pcrity  or  policy  of  the  countiy,  their  disaffection 
at  being  excluded  might  give  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  suffrage  may  not,  in 
moKt  countries,  be  extended  too  far.  I  only  wish  to 
show  you  that  it  is  not  here. 

^^  The  theory  of  representation  of  property  says, 
that  the  man  who  has  little  shall  not  dispose  of  Uie 
money  of  him  who  has  more.*  Now,  what  say  ex- 
perience and  common  sense  T  It  is  the  man  who 
liaa  much  that  is  prodigal  of  the  public  purse.  A  sum 
that  is  trifling  in  his  account,  may  constitute  the  sub- 
stance of  one  who  is  poorer.  Beyond  all  doubt,  the 
|i;ovcmmcnt  of  the  world,  which  is  most  reckless  of 
Uic  public  money,  is  that  in  which  power  is  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  very  rich ;  and,  beyond  all 
doubt,  tlie  government  of  the  world  which,  compared 
with  its  means,  is  inBnitely  the  most  sparing  of  its 
resources,  is  that  in  which  they  who  enact  the  laws 
are  compelled  to  consult  the  wishes  of  those  who 
have  the  least  to  bestow.  It  is  idle  to  say  that  an 
enlarged  and  liberal  policy  governs  the  measures  of 
the  one,  and  that  the  other  is  renowned  for  a  narrow- 
ness which  has  lessened  its  influence  and  circum- 
scribed its  prosperity.  I  know  not,  nor  care  not, 
what  men,  who  are  dazzled  with  the  glitter  of  things, 
may  choose  to  say,  but  I  am  thorou^ly  convinced, 
from  observation,  that  if  the  advice  of  those  who 
were  influenced  by  what  is  called  a  hberal  policy, 
had  been  followed  in  our  country,  we  should  have 
been  a  poorer  apd,  consequently,  a  less  important 
and  less  happy  people  than  at  present  The  relations 
between  political  liberality,  and  what  is  called  politi- 
cal prodigality,  are  wonderfully  intimate. 

^  We  find  that  our  government  is  cheaper,  and 

*  When  the  nuinben  of  thoM  who  hare  nothing,  get  to  be  so 
gTMi  u  to  make  their  Toieea  of  ifflportaaoD,  it  ia  time  to  think 
^  sqaie  ftriony  ehange, 
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eren  stronger,  for  beii^  popular.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  jealousy  of  those  who  have  little,  often  in- 
duces a  false  economy,  and  that  money,  mi^t  fre* 
quently  be  saved  by  bidding  higher  for  talent  We 
lay  no  claims  to  perfection,  but  we  do  say,  ttiat  more 
good  is  attained  in  this  manner  than  in  any  other 
which  is  practised  elsewhere.  We  look  at  tiie  sg- 
gregate  ol  advantage,  and  neither  our  calculations 
nor  our  hopes  have,  as  yet,  been  greatly  deceived. 

^As  to  the  forms  of  our  elections,  you  see  that 
they  are  beyond  example  simple  and  orderly.  After 
an  experience  of  near  for^  years,  I  can  say  that  I 
have  never  seen  a  blow  struck,  nor  any  other  violent 
proceeding,  at  a  poll  These  tlungs  certainly  do  hap- 
pen, but,  in  comparison  with  the  opportunities,  at 
remarkably  long  intervals.  So  far  from  the  frequency 
of  elections  tending  to  disturb  society,  they  produce 
an  exactly  difierent  eflect  A  contest  which  is  so 
soon  to  be  repeated  loses  half  its  interest  by  famili- 
arity. Vast  numbers  of  electors  are  content  to  be 
lookers-on,  rarely  approaching  a  poll,  except  to  vote 
on  some  question  of  peculiar  concern.  The  struggle 
is  generally  whether  A  or  B  shall  enjoy  the  temporary 
honour  of  the  trifling  emolument  in  dispute,  the  com- 
munity seldom  being  much  the  better  or  the  worse 
for  the  choice.  People  talk  of  the  fluctuations  which 
are  necessarily  the  consequences  of  a  popular  gov- 
ernment They  do  not  understand  what  they  say, 
Every  other  enlightened  nation  of  the  earth  is  at  ttus 
moment  divided  between  great  opposing  principles ; 
whereas  here,  if  we  except  the  trifling  coUisions  of 
pecuniary  interests,  every  body  is  of  the  same  mind, 
except  as  to  the  ordinanly  immaterial  question  of  a 
choice  between  men.  We  have  settied  all  the  formi- 
dable points  of  policy,  by  conceding  every  thing  that 
any  reasonable  man  can  ask.  The  only  dainger  which 
exists  to  the  duration  of  our  confederacy  (and  that  is 
not  a  question  of  a  form  of  government,  but  one  of 
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mere  policy),  proceeds  from  the  little  that  is  arista 
critical  in  our  Union.  The  concentrated  power  of 
a  State  may  become,  like  the  overgrown  power  of  an 
individual,  dangerous  to  our  harmony;  though  we 
think,  and  with  very  good  reason,  that,  on  the  whole, 
even  thia  peculiarity  adds  to  the  durability  of  the 
Union. 

"  It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  so  far  as  mere  conve- 
nience goes,  this  method  of  election  can  be  practised 
by  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  as  easily  as  by 
twelve.  As  to  corruptioo,  comparatively  speakii^, 
it  camiot  exist.  No  man  can  buy  a  state,  a  county, 
or  even  a  town.  In  a  hotly  contested  election,  it  is 
certainly  sometimes  practicable  to  influence  votes 
enough  to  turn  the  scale;  but,  unless  the  question  in- 
volve the  peculiar  intercuts  of  thc^ess  fortunate  class 
of  society,  it  is  clear  both  parties  can  bribe  alike,  and 
then  the  evil  corrects  itself.  If  the  question  be  one 
likely  to  unite  the  interests  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
humbler  classes,  nine  times  in  ten  it  is  both  more 
humane  and  wiser  that  they  should  prevail.  That 
sort  of  splendid  and  treacherous  policy^  which  gives 
a  fallacious  lustre  to  a  nation  by  oppressing  those 
who  have  the  most  need  of  support,  is  manifestly  as 
unwise  as  it  is  unjust.  It  violates  the  very  priociples 
of  the  compact,  since  governments  are  not  formed  to 
achieve,  but  to  protect.  After  a  sutficient  force  has 
been  obtained  to  effect  the  first  great  objects  of  the 
association,  the  governed,  and  not  the  governors,  are 
the  true  agents  in  every  act  of  national  prosperity, 
l^xik.  at  America.  What  people,  or  what  monarch, 
if  you  will,  has  done  half  so  much  as  we  have  done, 
(compared  to  our  means,)  in  the  last  half  century, 
and  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  government  is 
obliged  to  content  itself  with  protection,  or,  at  the 
most,  with  that  assisLince  which,  in  the  uature  of 
things,  strictly  requires  a  concentrated  action. 

*'lt  is  of  far  less  importance,  according  to  our  no- 
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tioiis,  what  ttie  executive  of  a  nation  b  called,  than 
that  all  classes  should  have  a  direct  influence  on  ita 
policy.  We  have  no  king,  it  is  true,  for  the  word 
carries  with  it,  to  oar  ears,  an  idea  of  expenditure; 
but  we  have  a  head,  who,  for  the  time  being,  has  a 
very  reasonable  portion  of  po¥rer.  We  are  not  jeal* 
ous  of  him,  for  we  have  taken  good  care  he  shadl  do 
no  harm. 

^  Though  we  are  glad  to  find  that  principles  which 
we  have  practised,  and  under  which  we  have  pros- 

r^red  so  long,  are  coming  more  in  &shion  in  Europe, 
think  you  must  do  us  the  justice  to  say,  that  we  are 
not  a  nation  much  addicted  to  the  desire  of  prose* 
lytin^  For  ourselves  we  have  no  fears,  and  as  for 
other  people,  if  they  make  some  faint^mitations  of 
our  system,  and  then  felicitate  themselves  on  their 
progress,  we  are  well  content  they  should  have  all 
the  merit  of  inventors.  That  is  a  miserable  rivalry, 
which  would  make  a  monopoly  of  happiness.  I  think, 
as  a  people,  we  rather  admire  you  most  when  we  see 
you  advancing  with  moderation  to  your  object,  than 
when  we  hear  of  the  adoption  of  sudden  and  violent 
means.  We  have  ever  been  reformers  rather  than 
revolutionists.  Our  own  struggle  for  independence 
was  not  in  its  aspect  a  revolution.  We  contrived  to 
give  it  all  the  dignity  of  a  war,  from  the  first  blow. 
Although  our  generals  and  soldiers  might  not  have 
been  so  well  trained  as  those  they  fought  asainst,  they 
were  far  more  humane,  considerate,  and,  in  the  end, 
successful,  than  their  adversaries.  Our  own  progress 
has  been  gradual.  It  is  not  long  since  a  trining  re* 
striction  existed  on  the  sufirage  of  this  very  State. 
Experience  proved  that  it  excluded  quite  as  many 
discreet  men  as  its  removal  would  admit  of  vaga« 
bonds.  Now  it  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  our 
policy,  that  we  consider  man  a  reasonable  being,  and 
that  we  rather  court,  than  avoid,  the  struggle  be* 
tween  ignorance  and  intelligence.    We  find  that  this 
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policy  rarelj  fails  to  assure  the  victorj  of  the  latter, 
while  it  keeps  down  its  baneful  monopolies*  We 
extended  the  suffrage  to  include  everjr  bodj,  and 
while  complaint  is  removed,  we  find  no  difierence  in 
the  representation.  As  jet,  it  is  rattier  an  improve* 
ment  Should  it  become  an  evil,  however,  we  shall 
find  easy  and  moderate  means  to  chan^  it,  since  we 
are  certain  that  a  majorihr  will  be  sufficiently  saga* 
cious  to  know  their  own  interests.  You  have  only 
to  convince  us  that  it  is  the  best  government,  and  we 
will  become  an  absolute  monarchy  to-morrow.  It  is 
wonderful  how  prone  we  are  to  adopt  tiiat  which 
expectation  induces  us  to  think  will  be  expedient, 
and  to  reject  that  which  experience  teaches  us  is  bad. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  so  far,  all  our  experiments 
have  been  in  favour  of  democracy.  I  yery  well 
know  that  you  in  Europe  prophesy  that  our  career 
will  end  in  monarchy.  To  be  candid,  your  prophe- 
cies excite  but  little  feeling  here,  since  we  have  taken 
up  the  opinion  you  donH  very  well  understand  the 
subject.  But  should  it  prove  true,  a  la  bonne  heure  ; 
when  we  find  that  form  of  government  best,  depend 
on  it,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  adopt  it     You  are  at 

g^rfect  liberty,  if  you  will,  to  establish  a  Journal  in 
vour  of  despotism  under  the  windows  of  the  Capi- 
tol. I  will  not  promise  you  much  patronage  at  first, 
neither  do  I  think  you  will  be  troubled  with  much 
serious  opposition.  At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  law  to  molest  the  speculation.  Now  look  bchmd 
you  at  the  "  poll "  we  have  just  left ;  reflect  on  this 
&ct,  and  then  draw  your  conclusions,  of  our  own 
opinion,  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions.  We  may 
deceive  ourselves,  but  you  of  Europe  must  exhibit  a 
far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  our 
cpuntry,  before  wc  shall  rely  on  your  crude  prognos- 
tics rather  tlian  on  our  own  experience." 

I  could  scarcely  assure  myself  that  Cadwallader 
was  not  laughing  at  me  during  a  good  deal  of  the  time 
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he  was  speaking,  but  after  all,  it  must  be  confessed 
there  is  some  common  sense  in  what  he  said.  There 
were  three  or  four  other  passengers  in  the  stage,  men 
of  decent  and  sober  exterior,  among  whom  I  detected 
certain  interchanges  of  queer  glances,  though  none 
of  them  appeared  to  think  the  subject  of  any  veiy 
euCTossing  interest  Provoked  at  their  unreasonable 
indifference  to  a  theme  so  delightful  as  liberty,  I  asked 
one  of  them  ^'  If  he  did  not  apprehend  there  would 
be  an  end  to  the  republic,  should  General  Jackson 
become  the  next  President  f  ^'  "I  rather  think  not,*' 
was  his  deliberate,  and  somewhat  laconic  answer. 
^  Why  not  ?  he  is  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  ambition.'* 
My  unmoved  yeoman  did  not  care  to  dispute  either 
of  these  qualities,  but  he  still  persevered  in  thinking 
there  was  not  much  danger,  since  ^^  he  did  not  know 
any  one  in  his  neighbourhood  who  was  much  disposed 
to  help  a  man  in  such  an  undertaking.*' 

It  is  provoking  to  find  a  whole  nation  dwelling  in 
this  species  of  alarming  security,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  their  vulgar  and  every-day  practices  teach 
tiiem  to  rely  on  themselves,  instead  ol  trusting  to  the 
rational  inferences  of  philanthropic  theorists,  who 
have  so  long  been  racking  their  ingenuity  to  demon- 
strate that  a  condition  of  society  which  has  delusively 
endured  for  nearly  two  hundred  years,  has  been  in 
existence  all  that  time  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
legitimate  deductions  of  the  science  of  government. 


(     272     ) 

TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

Sfc.  SfC. 


Philadelphim, 


Since  my  last  letter,  I  have  visited  New-Jersey, 
the  eastern  parts  of  Pennsylrania,  and  Delaware. 
With  the  exception  of  Maine,  Illinois,  and  Indiana, 
(quite  new  States,)  I  have  now  seen  something  of  all 
those  communities,  which,  in  common  parlance,  are 
called  the  ^'  free  States,^^  in  contradistinction  to  those 
which  still  encourage  the  existence  of  domestic 
slavery.  As  respects  this  material  point  of  policy, 
the  confederation  is  nearly  equally  divided  in  the 
number  of  States,  thirteen  having  virtually  gotten  rid 
of  slavery,  and  eleven  still  adhering  to  the  system. 
The  difference  between  the  white  population,  how- 
ever, is  vastly  more  in  favour  of  the  "  free  States.^' 
We  shall  not  be  far  out  of  the  way,  in  stating  the 
whole  of  the  white  population  of  the  United  States 
at  a  little  more  than  ten  millions.  Of  this  number, 
near,  if  not  quite,  seven  millions  are  contained  in  the 
thirteen  northern,  middle,  and  nordi-westem  States. 

This  portion  of  the  Union  is  governed  by  the  same 
policy,  and  its  inhabitants  seek  their  prosperity  in  the 
same  sources  of  wealth  and  in  the  same  spirit  of  im- 
provement More  than  half  of  them  are  cither  natives 
of  New-England,  or  are  descended  from  those  who 
were  born  in  that  district  of  the  country.  Together, 
the  States  1  have  named  cover  a  surface  of  little  less 
than  300,000  sauare  miles.  If  tlie  territory  of  Michi- 
gan be  included,  (which  is  not  yet  sufficiently  popu- 
lous to  be  a  State,)  the  amount  will  be  swelled  to 
near  330,000.  The  former  will  give  rather  more 
flian  twenty-three  to  the  square  mile,  as  the  rate  of 
tbe  whole  population  on  the  whole  surface.     But  in 
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making  the  estimate,  what  I  have  already  said  of  the 
▼ast  regions  that  are  not  peopled  at  all,  must  be  kept 
in  view.  Perhaps  one  third  of  the  territory  should 
be  excluded  from  the  calculation  altogeAer.  This 
would  leave  something  more  than  thirty  to  the  square 
mile,  for  the  average.  But  even  this  estimate  is  neces- 
sarily  delusive,  as  it  is  known  that  in  the  old  States 
there  are  sixty  and  seventy  souls  to  the  square  mile« 
and  in  some  parts  of  them  many  more. 

In  the  course  of  reflection  on  this  subject,  I  have 
been  led  to  inquire  when  these  republics  are  to  reach 
that  ratio  of  population  which,  of  necessity,  is  to 
compel  them  to  adapt  their  institutions  to  the  usages 
of  £unq>ean  policy.  The  result  is  not  quite  so  coin 
elusive  as  one  might  at  first  be  disposed  to  believe.  I 
find  that  despotism  flourishes  with  little  or  no  oppo- 
sition in  Russia,  a  country  of  about  twenty-five  to  the 
square  mile;  in  Turkey,  one  of  about  fifty;*  in  Spain, 
one  of,  say  sixty;  in  Denmark,  one  of  about  eighty, 
&c.  &c. ;  and  that  liberty  is  beginning  to  thrive,  or 
has  long  thriven,  in  England,  one  of  more  than  two 
hundred ,  in  the  Netherlands,  one  of  an  equal  rate ; 
and,  in  short,  in  Erance,  in  several  of  the  most  popu- 
lous states  of  Germany,  some  of  which  mount  as 
high  as  six  and  nine  hundred  to  the  square  mile,  more 
particularly  the  frtt  towns ! 

Here  is  pretty  clear  evidence,  by  that  unanswer- 
able argument — fact,  that  the  populousness  of  a 
country  is  not  necessarily  to  control  the  freedom  or 
despotism  of  its  institutions.  But  the  United  States 
have  carried  the  fireedom  of  their  institutions  too  iar, 
since  they  go  much  farther  than  we  have  ever  found 
it  wise  or  safe  to  go  in  Europe.  England  herself  has 
stopped  short  of  such  excessive  freedom.  The  latter 
position  is  certainly  much  nearer  to  the  truth  than 
the  other,  and  yet  if  wc  should  assemble  even  the 

*  Bolfa  in  £iirop«. 
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travelled  brethren  of  our  own  club,  and  put  ttie  ques- 
tion to  them — ^^How  far  do  you  think  that  liberty 
and  equality  of  political  ri^ts  can  be  carried  in  a 
government,  without  danger  to  its  foundations  ?^^ — it 
would  be  seen  that  the  replies  would  smack  a  little 
of  the  early  impressions  of  the  different  worthies  who 
compose  the  fraternity.  Let  us  fanc^  ourselves  for  a 
moment  in  solemn  conclave  on  this  knotty  point, 
and  we  will  endeavour  to  anticipate  the  different 
answers.  We  will  begin  with  Uie  Prince  Andr6 
Kutmynoseaudeyesoff. 

^^  I  am  of  opinion,^^  says  our  accomplished,  intelli- 
gent, and  loyal  prince,  '^  that  without  a  vast  standing 
army,  a  nation  can  neither  secure  its  frontiers,  nor 
on  occasion  bring  them  properly  within  a  ring  fence. 
In  what  manner  is  a  serf  to  be  made  to  respect  his 
lord,  unless  he  see  that  the  latter  can  enforce  his 
rights  by  having  recourse  to  the  bayonet,  or  in  what 
manner  is  even  rank  among  ourselves  to  be  regulated, 
without  a  common  centre  whence  it  must  flow  ?  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  keep  an  empire  com- 
posed of  subjects  bom  in  the  arctic  circle  and  sub- 
Cts  bom  on  the  Caspian,  men  peaking  different 
guages,  and  worshipping  Jesus  and  Mahomet,  to- 
gether, without  such  a  concentration  of  power  as 
shall  place  each  in  salutary  fear  of  the  ruler.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  a  nation  without  a  vast  standing 
army '' 

"  I  beg  pardon  for  the  intermption,  mon  Prince," 
cries  Professor  Jansen :  "  I  agree  with  you  in  toto^ 
except  as  to  the  army.  Certainly  no  spectacle  is 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
monarch,  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  his  people  like  a 
fiither  in  the  bosom  of  a  vast  family,  and  at  once  the 
source  of  order  and  the  fountain  of  honour.  Still  I 
can  see  no  great  use  in  an  overgrown  army,  which 
infallibly  loads  to  a  waste  of  money  and  a  mispend- 
ing  of  time.     Soldiers  are  unquestionably  necessary 
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to  prevent  invasion  or  aggression,  and  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  look  down  any  sudden  attempts  at  revolution; 
but  they  are  dangerous  and  extravagant  plaything. 
Wben  a  sovereign  begins  to  stir  his  oattalions  as  be 
does  his  chess-men,  one  can  never  calculate  what 
move  he  means  to  make  next ;  and  as  to  rank,  what 
can  be  more  venerable  or  more  noble  than  the  class 
of  Counts,  for  instance — ["  Hear,  hear,"  from  Sir 
Edward  Waller] — a  set  of  nobles  who  hold  so  happy 
and  so  respected  an  intennediate  station  between  the 
prince  and  his  people  ?  That  is  clearly  the  happiest 
government  in  the  whole  world,  where  the  labour  of 
iiling  is  devolved  on  one  man :  but  I  shall  always 
prot^t  against  the  wisdom  of  a  large  standing  army." 

^  Quant  a  moi^^'*  observes  the  colonel,  making  an 
apologetic  bow,  ^'  I  cannot  agree  with  either  ttie  one 
or  the  ottier.  An  army  before  all  things,  but  no  des- 
pot ;  and,  least  of  all,  a  despot  who  does  nothing  but 
stay  at  home  and  vegetate  on  his  throne.  If  I  must 
have  an  absolute  monarch.  King  Stork  any  day  to 
King  Log.  In  my  youth,  I  will  confess,  certain 
visions  of  glory  floated  before  my  eyes,  and  conquest 
appeared  the  best  good  of  life ;  but  time  and  hard 
service  have  weakened  these  impressions,  and  I  can 
now  plainly  perceive  all  the  advantages  of  La  Chartt. 
In  a  constitutional  monarchy,  one  can  enjoy  ihe  ad- 
vantages of  a  despotism  without  any  of  ite  disadvan- 
tages. You  have  an  army  to  vindicate  the  national 
honour,  as  ready,  as  brave,  and  as  efficient,  as  though 
the  power  of  its  head  were  unlimited ;  and  yet  you 
have  not  the  constant  danger  of  Itttres  de  cachet^  bas- 
tiles,  and  monks.  By  a  judicious  division  of  estates, 
those  odious  monopolies,  which  have  so  fatal  a  ten- 
dency to  aristocracy ^ 

"  y  you  stop  there,  dear  Jules,"  interrupts  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Edward  Waller,  "  we  shall  be  in  the  ma- 
jority, and  the  question  is  our  own.  Nothing  can  be 
more  dai^rous  than  a  despotism,  eveiy  one  must 
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allow  ^^  (though  two  worthy  members  had  just  held 
the  contranr  doctrine.)  ^  But  you  are  touchiue  <m 
the  very  thing  now,  that  must  unavoidably  prove  ntal 
to  your  monarchy,  la  charity  and  all,  since  it  is  clear, 
that  a  monarch  needs  the  support  of  an  aristocracy, 
and  an  aristocracy  is  nothing  without  money.*— An 
enlightened,  unpaid,  disinterested  gentry,  who  pos- 
sess all  the  property " 

^  Money  P  echoes  the  colonel,  in  heat ;  ^  it  is  that 
money  which  is  the  curse  of  you  En^ish.  You  have 
it  all,  and  yet  you  see  you  are  hourly  in  terror  of 
bankruptcy.  Thank  God,  if  the  Revolution  has  done 
nothing  else,  it  has  cut  up  root  and  branch  all  oar 
odious  seignories,  with  tiieir  feudal  follies ;  and  man 
now  begins  to  think  himself  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and 
not  a  plant ^^ 

**  Nay,  my  dear  Bethizy,  keep  your  temper ;  you 
are  not  now  storming  the  bridge  of  Lodi.  Reflect 
one  moment ;  what  will  become  of  France  when  her 
whole  territory  shall  be  subdivided  in  freeholds  not 
bigger  than  a  pocket-handkerchief?^' 

^  And  your  island !  what  will  the  poor  devils  of 

paupers  do  when  Lord shall  own  the  whole 

island?'' 

^^  I  think,''  observes  the  abbate,  perceiving  that  the 
aigument  is  likely  to  wax  hot,  ^^  that  it  is  a  question 
that  will  admit  of  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
whether  a  people  will  leave  more  lasting  and  briUiant 
recollections,  u  their  career  has  been  run  under  a  re- 

{ publican  or  a  monarchical  form  of  government  In 
taly,  we  find  arguments  to  ms^ntain  both  positions ; 
though  at  present  we  are  somewhat  divided  between 
a  hierarchy  and  such  minute  geographical  divisions 
as  shall  insure  a  close  inspection  into  the  interests  of 
all  who  have  any  right  at  all  to  be  consulted  in  these 
matters.  I  can  neither  agree  with  the  prince,  nor 
with  the  professor,  nor  with  the  Count,  nor  yet  with 
Sir  Edward,  thou^  I  think  all  of  us  must  be  of 
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t^inioii  that  a  popular  government  is  a  thing  qtiite 
impracticable.'^ 

"  Oh  !  all,  all,  all,  aU."' 

^  It  is  quite  certain  that  your  Lazzaroni  would 
scarcely  know  what  to  do  witfi  political  power  if 
they  had  it,''  continues  the  abbate. 

**  Nor  a  serf,"  says  the  Prince, 

*^  I  can  see  no  use  in  giving  it  even  to  a  Count,^ 
mutters  the  Dane. 

•*Nor  to  a  Manchester  reformer,**  puts  in  Sir 
Edward. 

^  It  is  quite  certain  the  canaille  do  not  know  how 
to  use  it,"  adds  Jules  B£thizy,  widi  a  melancholy 
sigh ;  and  so  the  question  is  disposed  of. 

Now,  if  my  friend  Cadwallader  were  a  member  of 
the  club  (and  I  hope  to  live  long  enou^  to  see  the 
day  when  he  shall  become  one,)  he  might  give  a  very 
different  opinion  from  them  all.  Let  us  imagine,  for 
an  instant,  what  would  be  the  nature  of  his  argument 
He  would  probably  say,  that,  "  my  countrymen  have 
taken  care  there  shall  be  neither  Lazzaroni,  nor  serf, 
(he  might  gag  a  little  at  the  thought  of  the  blacks,)* 
nor  Counts,  nor  Manchester  reformers;  and  anjr 
opinions  which  may  be  formed  on  premises  of  thi^ 
nature  are,  in  consequence,  utterly  inapplicable  to  us. 
I  dare  say  the  abbate  will  very  willingly  admit,  timt 
if  there  were  nothing  but  cardinals  in  ItaJy,  a  pc^ular 
government  would  do  very  well ;  and  perhaps  Sir 
Edward  will  allow  if  the  English  population  were  all 
baronets  of  seven  thousand  a  jrear,  the  elective  fran- 
chise might  be  extended  even  in  his  kingdom  without 
any  very  imminent  danger.  It  is  wonderful  how  very 
difficult  it  is  to  make  men  comprehend  that  a  thing 


*  It  it  manifestly  unsafe  to  found  any  arguments  ooDoerxunt 
the  political  institutions  of  this  country  on  the  existence  or 
slavery,  since  the  slaves  have  no  more  to  do  with  goyemment  than 
Inanimate  obi«iets. 

Bb 
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can  be  done  by  any  one  else,  which  they  have  kmg 
been  used  to  consider  as  exceeding  their  own  ability 
to  perform.  This  feeling  of  selfishness,  or  of  Tanity, 
whichever  you  please,  insinuates  itself  into  all  our 
actions,  and  finally  warps  our  opinions,  and  obscures 
our  judgments. 

^^  I  do  not  believe  it  is  in  die  power  of  roan  to 
make  a  Turk  comprehend  the  nature  of  English 
liberty ;  simply  because,  when  he  looks  around  him- 
and  sees  the  state  of  society  in  which  he  himself  vege- 
tates, he  can  neither  understand  the  energy  of  cfauiir- 
acter  which  reauires  such  latitude  for  its  exertion, 
nor  the  state  of  things  which  can  possibly  render  it 
safe.  It  appears  to  me,  that  it  is  very  nearly  as  diffi- 
cult to  make  an  Englishman  comprehend  that  it  is 
very  possible  for  a  people  to  prosper  under  a  degree  of 
liberty  still  greater  than  that  he  enjoys.  His  self-love, 
his  prejudices,  and  his  habits  are  all  opposed  to  the 
admission.  Experience  and  fact  go  for  nothing.  He 
is  determined  there  shall  be  some  drawback  to  all 
the  seeming  prosperity  of  a  state  of  things  which  ex- 
ceeds his  own  notions  of  the  sources  whence  pros- 
Eerity  ought  to  flow ;  and  though  he  may  not  be  suf- 
ciently  conversant  with  the  details  to  lay  his  finger 
on  the  sore  spot,  he  is  quite  confident  there  most  be 
one.  He  swears  it  is  festering,  and  that  by-and-bye 
we  shall  hear  something  of  it  worth  knowing.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  conversed  with  a  renowned 
English  statesman  on  this  very  subject  He  wa^  suf- 
ficiently complimentary  on  the  institutions  of  my 
country,  and  on  the  character  of  my  countrymen,  but 
we  were  neither  of  us  die  dupes  of  such  simple 
cou:  ly.  I  believe  he  did  roe  the  justice  to  see  that 
I  Dod  him,  for  he  very  soon  took  occasion  to 

K  t       he  should  like  the  government  of  the 
■  "ii         3      a  better  if  it  were  a  *  Frank  Republic,^ 
1      I       I  looked  surprised,  and  possibly  un- 
expressioD  ofmy  countenance  to  lay 
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bow  much  I  wondered  that  a  man  of  his  experience 
should  expect  great  frankness  in  any  government,  he 
went  on  to  explain ;  ^  I  mean,^  he  continued,  ^  that  I 
should  like  your  government  better,  if  there  were  no 
pageant  of  a  head,  and  if  Congress  would  act  for  itself 
directly,  without  the  intervention  of  a  President^ 

This  conversation  occurred  shortly  after  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  had  rejected  a  treaty  with  Great 
Britain,  which  the  President  had  made  (through  the 

Kublic minister),  and  which  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
ad  previously  ratified.  ^'Hinc  ilia  lachrumaJ*  I  con- 
fined my  answer  to  a  simple  observation,  that  the 
actual  power  of  the  President  was  very  little,  but 
that  we  should  unnecessarily  impede  the.  execution 
of  the  laws,  aiid. embarrass  our  intercourse  with  for- 
eign nations,  by  abolishing  the  office,  which  added 
greatly  to  the  convenience  of  the  country,  without  in 
the  slightest  d^ee  invading  or  endangering  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people. 

Now,  what  was  the  amount  of  the  argument  which 
this  gifted  man  agitated  in  his  own  mind,  on  a  subject 
so  important  to  the  policy  of  a  great  nation  ?  He  could 
understand  that  a  right  might  exist  somewhere  to 
annul  the  bargain  of  a  minister,  for  in  his  proper 
person  he  had  just  before  refused  to  ratify  a  treaty 
made  by  one  of  his  own  agents,*  but  he  could  not 
understand  that  this  power  should,  or  could,  with 
propriety,  be  lodged  in  hands  where  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  see  it.  Napoleon  would  have  told  him 
that  he  himself  submitted  to  a  thousand  vain  and  re- 
strictive regulations,  which  only  tended  to  embarrass 
his  operations  and  to  lessen  his  influence  abroad. 

Again,  it  is  quite  common  for  the  American  to 
gather  in  discourse  with  Englishmen,  either  by  inu- 
endoes,  or  direct  assertions,  that  there  is  little  or  no 
religion  in  his  country !  Nine  times  in  ten,  the  former 
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is  content  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve  at  what  he  tenns  the 
egregious  ignorance  of  his  relative ;  or  peiiiaps  he 
makes  a  circle  of  friends  mernr  by  enumeratii^  thii 
instance,  among  fifty  others,  of  the  jaundiced  views 
that  the  folks  on  the  homestead  take  of  the  condition 
of  those  who  have  wandered  beyond  the  paternal 
estate.  But  should  he  be  tempted  to  probe  the  feel- 
ing (I  will  not  call  it  reason)  which  induces  so  many 
warm-hearted,  and  kindly  intentioned  individuals  in 
the  mother  country,  to  entertain  a  notion  so  unjust, 
not  to  say  so  uncharitable,  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
under  another  rtgime^  he  will  find  that  it  is  in  truth 
bottomed  on  no  other  foundation  than  the  circum- 
stance that  we  have  no  established  church.  And  yet 
it  is  a  known  fact  that  the  peculiar  faith  of  England, 
is  in  America  on  the  comparative  increase,  and  that 
in  England  itself,  it  is  on  a  comparative  decrease,  one 
half  of  the  whole  population  being  at  this  moment, 
if  I  am  rightly  informed,  dissenters  from  the  very 
church  they  think  so  necessary  to  religion,  morals, 
and  order.  In  America,  we  think  the  change  in  the 
latter  country  is  owing  to  the  establishment  itself; 
and  the  change  in  our  own,  to  ttie  fact  that  men  are 
always  willing  to  acknowle(%e  the  merits  of  any  thing 
which  is  not  too  violently  obtruded  on  their  notice* 
We  may  be  wrong,  and  so  may  they ;  but  if  the  iact 
were  only  half  as  well  authenticated  as  is  the  one 
that  we  are  competent  to  maintain  our  present  politi- 
cal institutions,  I  should  consider  it  a  question  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  discussion.^^ ' 

That  Cadwallader  would  use  some  such  manner 
of  reply  I  know,  for  the  anecdote  of  his  conversation 
with  the  Ei^lish  statesman  (now  unhappily  no  more) 
I  have  actually  heard  him  mention.  I  confess  the 
justice  of  many  of  his  remarks,  for  I  am  perfectly 
conscious  of  having  been  the  subject  of  a  great  many 
of  these  vague  and  general  conjectures  on  American 
policy ;  but  a  closer  observation  of  the  actual  state 
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of  the  country  is  gradually  forcing  me  to  different 
conclusions.  The  more  candid  European  will  admit 
that  a  vast  number  of  our  usages  and  institutions  owe 
their  existence,  at  the  present  hour,  to  prejudice. 
Now,  is  it  not  possible  that  prejudice  may  have  quite 
as  active  an  agency  in  keeping  down  aristocracy,  as 
in  keeping  it  up  7  It  is  penectly  absurd  to  say,  that 
it  is  an  ordering  of  nature ;  for  nature,  so  far  from 
decreeing  that  the  inequality  of  her  eifls  is  to  be  per- 
petuated in  a  direct  male  line,  and  m  conformi^  to 
the  rights  of  primogeniture,  is  commonly  content  with 
visiting  a  single  family  with  her  smiles,  at  long  inter- 
vals, and  with  a  very  unequal  bounty.  So  far  as 
nature  is  concerned,  then,  she  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  perpetuation  of  power  or  consideration  m  the 
regular  descent  Neither  talents,  nor  physical  force, 
nor  courage,  nor  beauty,  is  often  continued  long  in 
any  one  race.  But  men  do  get,  and  do  keep  too,  the 
control  of  things  in  their  own  families,  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  earth.  This  is  a  practical  argument, 
which  it  will  be  found  difficult  to  controvert  It  is 
precisely  for  this  reason  that  I  begin  to  think  the 
people  of  tlie  United  States  will  not  soon  part  with 
the  power  of  which  they  are  at  present  in  such  abso* 
lute  possession.  But  knowledge  you  will  say  is  power, 
and  knowledge  is  confined  to  the  few.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  after  all,  that  the  degree  of  knowledge  which 
is  necessary  to  make  a  man  obstinate  in  the  defence 
of  rights  which  he  has  been  educated  to  believe  in- 
herent, is  far  from  being  very  profound.  It  is  well 
known  that  despots  have  often  failed  in  attempts  on 
the  personal  privileges  of  their  subjects.  Paul  could 
send  a  prince  to  Siberia,  but  he  could  not  make  a 
Boyar  shave.  Now,  the  rights  of  suffrage,  of  perfect 
political  equality,  of  freedom  in  religion,  and  of  all 
other  political  privileges,  are  the  beards  of  these 
people.  It  will  be  excessively  hazardous  to  attempt 
to  shorten  them  by  a  hair.     The  ornaments  of  the 
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chin  are  not  more  efifectually  a  gift  of  nature,  tban 
are  the  political  privileges  of  the  American  his  birth- 
right. Great  as  is  the  power  of  the  English  aristoc- 
racy, there  are  limits  to  its  exercise,  as  you  verj  well 
know,  and  any  man  can  predict  a  revolution,  should 
they  attempt  to  exceed  them.  I  &ncy  the  only  dif- 
ference between  the  mother  and  child  m  this  particu- 
lar is,  that  the  latter,  so  far  as  political  rights  go,  has 
rather  a  richer  inheritance  than  the  former.  Time 
has  clearly  little  to  do  with  the  matter  beyond  the 
date  of  our  individual  existence,  since  a  human  life 
is  quite  long  enough  to  get  thoroughly  obstinate  opin- 
ions on  any  subject,  even  though  prejudice  should  be 
their  basis. 

From  this  familiar  and  obvious  manner  of  reason- 
ing (and  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  contain  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  truth)  it  would  seem  to  result  that 
there  is  quite  as  little  likelihood  the  American  will 
lose  any  of  his  extreme  liberty,  as  that  the  Dutch- 
man, the  Frenchman,  or  the  Englisliman,  will  lose 
any  great  portion  of  that  which  he  now  enjoys. 
The  question  is  then  narrowed  to  the  use  the  former 
will  make  of  his  power. 

The  past  speaks  for  itself,  and  in  language  suffi- 
ciently plain  for  any  man  to  comprehend,  who  is  not 
obstinately  bent  on  refusing  credit  to  institutions  to 
which  he  is  unaccustomed.  -The  future  is  necessarily, 
in  some  degree,  inatter  of  conjecture ;  but  in  order  to 
anticipate  it  with  an  approach  to  accuracy,  we  will 
continue  our  investigation  of  facts. 

You  are  already  master  of  my  opinions  on  the 
ceneral  character  of  the  inhabitants  oi  New-England. 
If  I  add  the  results  of  the  observations  made  m  the 
recent  tour,  you  will  possess  the  remarks  I  have 
made  on  more  than  half  of  the  whole  population  of 
tiie  country,  and  this  too  without  excluding  the  slaves 
fipom  die  calculation. 
-    The  giett  national  characteristics  throughout  this 
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whole  people,  are,  with  few  and  limited  exceptions, 
every  where  essentially  the  same.  But  shades  of 
difference  do  assuredly  exist,  which  may  serve  rather 
to  modify  the  several  states  of  society,  than  to  effect 
any  material  change.  I  think  the  principal  distinc- 
tions emanate  from  slavery,  and  from  the  greater  or 
less  support  that  is  given,  to  the  common  schools. 
The  Americans  themselves  rightly  esteem  knowledge 
as  the  palladium  of  their  liberty,  no  less  than  the 
mighty  agent  of  their  comparative  importance ;  and 
wherever  a  sound  and  wholesome  policy  prevails, 
the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  the  means  of  its  diffu- 
sion. You  should  constantly  remember,  however, 
that  each  State  has  the  entire  control  of  all  these 
subjects  in  its  own  hands.  Consequently,  although 
the  mighty  truth  is  universally  admitted,  very  different 
means  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  promote  its 
advancement 

The  policy  of  New- York  and  Ohio  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  New-England  in  this  particular.  Un- 
happily that  of  Pennsylvania  is  less  enlightened.  In 
the  former  State  during  the  current  year  (1824), 
when  the  population  is  rather  under  1 ,600,000,  there 
are  7,642  common  schools;  402,940  scholars  have 
been  taught  in  these  schools  for  an  average  of  nine 
months.  These  are  in  addition  to  all  the  private 
schools,  which  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  towns; 
and  which  include  all  that  push  education  beyond 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  little  grammar  and 
geography.* 

From  these  numbers,  which  are  taken  from  offi- 
cial reports,  you  gain  two  important  facts ;  the  extent 
of  the  common  education,  and  the  number  of  the 

children  compared  to  that  of  the  adults.    During  the 

• __^ 

*  In  1825,  there  were  7773  common  schools,  and  425,530 
scholars,  exclusive  of  those  who  attended  656  schools,  from 
which  no  returns  were  made  in  time  to  be  included. 
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same  year  (1824)  there  were  11^53  marriigei, 
61,383  births,  and. 3^,544  deaflis,  or  nearly  three 
biiths  to  one  death.  It  most  be  remembered  ttmi 
this  State  contains  more  |x>paloii8  towns  dian  anr 
other,  and  that  the  deaths  in  the  city  of  New-York 
alone,  from  the  wandering  character  of  so  great  a 
portion  of  its  population,  most  necessarily  exceed 
the  regular  proportion  of  nature. 

While  on  this  sulyect,  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to 
a  few  other  facts,  of  which  I  propose  to  make  some 
use,  when  further  observation  shall  entitle  me  to 
comment  on  the  present  condition  and  future  fortunes 
of  the  slaves.  In  1 790,  the  whole  population  of  the 
State  of  New-York  was  340,120.  Of  this  number 
25,975  were  blacks,  chiefly  slaves.  In  1800  there 
were  536,050  persons,  of  whom  30,988  were  blacks, 
chiefly  slaves.  In  1810,  959,049  persons,  and  40,350 
blacks,  of  whom,  perhaps,  nearly  half  were  free.  In 
1820  the  population  was  1,372,812,  of  whom  only 
39,367  were  blacks;  viz.,  10,088  slaves,  and  29,279 
free  people  of  colour.  In  1825  the  population  was 
1,616,458,  of  whom  39,999  were  blacks,  all  free,  or, 
what  was  the  same  thing,  all  to  be  free  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1827,  and  by  far  the  most  of  them  were  free  at 
the  time  the  census  was  actually  taken. 

It  will  be  well  to  recollect  that  the  State  of 
New- York,  so  for  from  being  a  place  avoided  by 
die  blacks,  is  rather  one  they  seek.  The  scarcity 
of  domestics,  and  the  laige  proportion  of  families 
who  keep  servants,  induce  thousands  of  free  people 
of  colour  to  resort  there  for  employment  A  great 
many  are  also  hired  as  the  labourers  on  board  of 
vessels.  Still  they  do  not  increase,  amid  the  vast 
increase  of  the  whites.  A  trifling  migration  to  Hayti 
may  have  affected  the  returns  a  little,  but  tliere  is  no 
doubt  that  the  migration  into  the  State  exceeds  that 
from  it  One  must  remember  how  few  marriages 
take  place  among  these  people ;  their  moral  condition. 
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Clieir  Tagnnt  habits,  their  expoaare,  their  dirt,  and  all 
the  accumulated  misfortunes  of  their  race.* 

I  think  it  is  quite  fair  to  infer,  from  these  state- 
ments, that  freedom  is  not  favourable  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  blacks  while  society  exists  under  the 
influence  of  its  present  prejudices.  The  general 
returns  of  the  number  of  the  free  blacks  in  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  certainly  show  that  they  are  on 
the  increase ;  but  this  fact  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
constant  manumissions,  and  not  to  any  natural  cause. 
In  Massachusetts,  there  have  been  no  slaves  since  the 
declaration  of  independence.  It  has,  of  course,  been 
a  favourite  residence  of  the  blacks,  some  of  whom 
have  risen  to  respectable  situations  in  Ufe.  Among 
them,  there  have  been  traders,  ship-masters,  and  even 
ship-owners ;  and  yet  they  have  scarcely  increased  in 
number,  durii^  the  last  thirty  years.  In  1 790,  there 
were  5,463  blacks  in  that  State ;  and  in  1820,  there 
were  6,740.  During  the  same  time  the  whole  popula- 
tion has  advanced  from  378,787  to  523,287.t  A  vast 
emigration  to  the  new  States  has  kept  down  the 
population  of  Massachusetts.  Thus,  you  see,  that 
while  the  whites  have  increased  in  thirty  years 
more  than  thirty-eight  per  cent,  the  blacks  have  not 
reached  the  rate  of  twenty-four  per  cent,  and  this, 
too,  under  as  favourable  circumstances,  as  they  are 
probably  fated  to  enjoy,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  in 
these  republics.  But  Massachusetts  was  alone  for 
many  years,  in  the  protection  and  favour  she  extended 

*  At  the  census  of  1825,  there  were  in  the  State  of  New-Tork 
1,513,421  neat  catUe ;  349,628  hones;  3,496,539  sheep;  1^467,573 
hogs ;  2,269  grist-mills,  chiefly  by  water;  5,195  saw-mills,  almost 
all  by  water;  1,222  fulling-mills;  1,584  carding-mills ;  76  cotton, 
and  189  woollen  manufactories  of  cloth  for  sale.  There  were 
645  deaf  and  dumb,  1,421  idiots,  and  819  lunatics.  It  should, 
however,  be  remembered,  that  unfortunate  subjects  of  these 
maladies,  are  frequently  sent  from  other  States  to  the  benevolent 
institutions  of  this. 

t  Census  of  1820. 
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to  this  unfortanate  race.  The  rate  of  their  increaie 
was  vastly  greater,  before  the  manumissioQ  laws 
went  into  force  in  the  adjoining  States,  than  now. 
Thus,  between  1790  and  1800,  they  increased  one 
hundred  and  ei^ty  per  cent,  a  rate  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  whites  during  the  same  period  (a 
consequence  of  the  influx  of  the  former,  and  of  the 
emigration  of  the  latter).  Between  1800  and  1810 
their  increase  was  forty-four  per  cent,  and  between 
1810  and  1820  only  five  per  cent ;  there  being  only 
three  more  blacks  in  1820  than  in  1810,  while  the 
whites,  notwithstanding  emigration,  had  augmented 
51,116. 

Now  it  is  quite  certain  that,  in  a  country  subject 
to  so  many  changes  as  this,  and  where  man  is  so 
very  active,  all  statistical  calculations  are  liable  to 
4he  influences  of  minute  and  familiar  causes,  which 
are  very  likely  to  escape  the  detection  of  a  stranger. 
When  Cadwallader  first  directed  my  attention  to  the 
foregoing  reports,  I  was  about  to  jump  to  the  instant 
conclusion,  tliat  the  free  blacks  did  not  propagate 
their  species  at  all,  and  that,  as  the  gross  increase  of 
their  numbers  in  the  country  was  owing  to  manumis- 
sions, nothing  remained  but  to  give  mem  all  their 
freedom,  in  order  to  render  the  race  extinct.  But 
my  companion,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  is  a 
csdculator  too  wary  and  too  ingenious  to  fall  into  so 
gross  an  error. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  free  blacks,  like  the 
aborigines,  gradually  disappear  before  the  superior 
moral  and  phjrsical  influence  of  the  whites,  but  the 
rate  of  their  decrease  is  not  to  be  calculated  by  that 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  nor  even  by  that  of 
tbe  native  possessors  of  the  soil.  A  black  man,  unlike 
an  Indian,  can  be  easily  civilized ;  and  perhaps  there 
are  no  peasants  in  the  world  who  require  a  greater 
indulgence  of  their  personal  comforts  than  the  people 
of  colour  in  the  northern  and  middle  States  of  tnii 
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Union.  In  this  respect  they  are  like  the  meniab  of 
most  other  nations,  having  acquired  from  their  mas- 
ters a  reflected  taste  for  luxuiy.  But  it  is  well  known 
that  cold  is  not  congenial  to  the  physical  tempera- 
ment of  a  black.*  The  free  blacks  are  found  hover« 
ing  as  near  as  possible  to  the  slave  States,  because 
the  climate  of  the  south  is  what  they  crave.  Thus, 
in  Pennsylvania  they  increase,  while  in  New-Yoik 
they  decrease.  Some  portion  of  this  effect  is  no 
doubt  produced  by  the  more  extensive  commerce  of 
the  latter  (which  works  up  a  great  number  of  blacks 
as  sailors),  and  by  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  Quakers, 
as  well  as  of  the  descendants  of  the  Germans,  in  the 
former  State,  both  of  whom  display  singular  care  of 


*  All  experience  proves,  that  age*  and  generation!  most 
elapee  before  the  descendants  of  the  African  can  acquire  habitc 
of  endurance  which  shall  enable  him  effectually  to  resist  frost, 
if,  indeed,  it  can  ever  be  done.  Indeed,  while  the  negro  is  often 
powerful  of  frame,  and  generally  supple  and  active,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  can  endure  extreme  fatigue  of  any  sort, 
as  well  as  a  white  man  ;  at  least,  as  well  as  the  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous whites  of  this  country.  A  thousand  instances  might  be 
adduced  to  prove  this  position ;  but  two  must  suffice.  A  few 
years  since,  an  American  whaler  was  struck  by  a  whale  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  vessel  instantly  bilged.  The  crew  was 
compelled  to  traverse  half  of  that  vast  ocean  in  their  boats,  sub- 
ject to  the  utmost  privation,  and  sustaining  the  most  horrible 
sufferings.  But  few  survived  to  reach  the  land.  The  blacks, 
of  whom  there  were  a  fair  proportion,  died,  being  the  first  to 
sink  under  their  abstinence  and  labour. — A  few  years  since,  a 
small  vessel  ran  into  a  bay  on  Long  Island,  during  a  severe 
snow-storm,  at  a  time  that  Cadwallader  was  near  the  spot.  She 
was  soon  surrounded  by  a  thin  ice,  and  as  her  crew  had  no  fire, 
nor  boat,  they  were  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress.  A  signal 
was  made  to  that  effect.  A  young  gentleman  proceeded  to  the 
rescue  of  the  unfortunate  mariners,  seconded  by  two  servants, 
one  of  whom  was  white,  and  the  other  black.  The  latter  was  a 
farm  labourer  of  great  strength  and  activity.  The  ice  was  to  be 
broken  near  a  mile,  in  the  face  of  a  cutting  wind,  and  while  the 
thermometer  (Fahrenheit)  stood  several  degrees  below  Zero. 
The  crew  were  rescued,  but  the  black  was  near  dying,  and 
had  to  be  landed  before  half  the  toil  was  completed,  and  a  white 
man  was  taken  in  his  place. 
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their  black  dependants.  But,  on  the  whole,  I 
it  must  be  assumed  as  a  &ct  for  our  future  reasoning, 
that  the  finee  blacks  rather  decrease  than  otherwise 
(always  excepting  the  effects  of  manumission) ;  and 
it  is  well  known,  that  the  whole  white  population 
grows  radier  faster  than  the  whole  black. 

Before  closing  these  remarks  I  ¥rill  add,  that  the 
whites,  with  the  exception  of  certain  districts  in  the 
southern  states,  attain  a  greater  degree  of  longevi^ 
flian  the  blacks,  and  thatit  is  known  ttiat  ttie  slaves 
have  more  children  &an  ibe  free  people  of  colour. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  some  immaterial 
errors  in  the  reports,  from  which  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  die  common  schools  of  New- York  have  been 
taken,  since  the  State  bestows  its  bounty  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  district ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the  amounts  are 
gathered  by  public  and  <|ualified  officers,  and  that 
each  school  district  is  obliged  to  tax  itself  for  just  as 
much  money  as  it  receives,  in  order  to  raise  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  common 
education,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  there 
b  no  great  exaggeration;  nor  is  a  traveller,  who  has 
witn^sed  the  immense  number  of  white-headed  and 
chubby  little  urchins  he  sees  all  over  the  country,  at 
all  disposed  to  suspect  it 

We  of  Europe,  when  we  listen  to  the  wonders  of 
these  regions,  in  the  way  of  increase  and  prosperity, 
are  a  little  addicted  to  suspect  the  native  narrators 
of  the  prodigies  of  a  love  of  the  marvellous.  I  once 
ventured  to  ask  Cadwallader  his  opinion  on  this  deli- 
cate point  His  answer  was  sufficiently  to  the  point, 
and  you  shall  have  it,  without  die  smallest  qualifica- 
tion:— 

"^  That  the  Europeans,*"  he  said,  ^  vrill  not  believe 
facts  which  have  a  daily  existence  before  our  eyes, 

Ilfoves  nothing  but  dieir  ignorance.  In  my  own  opin- 
on,  and  ttiis  is  but  a  matter  of  opinion,  there  is  less 
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fitlsehood  uttered  in  the  United  States  (if  yon  exclude 
Oie  slaves)  than  in  any  other  Christian  country,  thou^ 
Heaven  knows  there  is  quite  enough.  In  saying  false- 
hood, I  mean  untruths,  whether  intentional  or  not 
A  certain  degree  of  gross  credulity  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, that  one  veiy  numerous  class  of  vulgar  false- 
hoods should  flourish  any  where.  Our  European 
kinsmen,  who  are  quite  as  enlightened  as  any  other 
people  of  your  hemisphere,  are  far  from  bemg  ex- 
empt from  the  foible  of  excessive  credulily.  The 
tales  one  hears  on  the  top  of  a  stage-coach  would 
scarcely  do  in  an  American  vehicle ;  for  the  shrewd, 
practical,  quick-witted,  and  restless  people  of  this 
country,  would  be  ashamed  to  believe,  and  conse- 
quently ashamed  to  tell,  half  the  extraordina^feats 
of  such  or  such  a  subject  of  notoriety,  merely  be- 
cause they  have  been  accustomed  to  think  under- 
standingly  of  what  a  man  can  do  in  almost  every 
situation  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  placed.  No- 
where is  a  lie  so  soon  and  so  thoroughly  sifted  as 
here.  Even  the  institutions  of  the  country  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  discovery  of  truth,  as  no  man  is  ex 
ojfficto  considered  immaculate.  Love  of  country,  a 
stronger  passion  in  America  than  even  in  England,  or 
rather  a  more  general  one,  has  never  protected  an 
ofiicer  in  a  false  colouring  of  a  victory  or  a  defeat, 
when  the  truth  was  within  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 
The  attempts  are  comparatively  rare,  for  the  hazard 
is  notorious.  During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the 
public  documents  of  the  nation,  which  were  issued 
in  something  like  the  form  of  bulletins,  were  found 
to  be  so  true,  that  the  signature  of  ihe  Secretary  of 
Congress  was  universally  deemed  conclusive  as  to  all 
interesting  facts. 

"  In  no  one  instance  were  the  people  ever  inten- 
tionally deceived,  and  it  is  rare  indeed  that  they  were 
ever  deceived  at  all.  History,  in  1824,  gives  m  sub- 
stance the  same  accounts  of  our  battles,  fortunes, 
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and  reverses,  as  did  Charles  Thompson  in  1776.  In* 
deed,  it  would  he  just  as  impracticable  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  mislead,  for  any  length  of  time,  as  it 
would  for  an  individual  to  make  people  think  a  man 
could  work  a  miracle,  or  get  into  a  quart  bottle. 
Thus  we  are  spared  a  prodigious  amount  of  false- 
hood, which  prevails  elsewhere,  merely  because  no 
one  will  believe  it;  or,  at  leas^  there  will  not  be 
enough  of  the  credulous  to  permit  an  improbable  lie 
to  flourish.  Then  the  servile  deception,  which  is  a 
necessary  attendant  of  great  inequality  of  condition, 
cannot  be,  and  is  not,  as  frequent  here  as  in  Europe. 
A  mechanic  will  be  very  apt  to  tell  any  man  his  mind 
who  offends  him,  whether  he  be  a  governor  or  merely 
a  brilker  in  the  trade. 

^^  Moral  influence  is  also  quite  as  strong  in  the 
United  States,  as  in  the  most  moral  countries  of  the 
east  Indeed,  I  know  but  one  cause  why  deception 
should  be  more  active  here  than  in  Europe,  while  I 
can  see  and  do  know  a  multitude  why  it  should  not 
The  freauency  of  elections  certainly  gives  rise  to  a 
greater  irequency  of  those  amiable  misrepresenta- 
tions that  are  so  peculiar  to  all  political  struggles. 
But,  in  Doint  of  effect,  these  election  lies,  as  they  are 
called,  defeat  themselves ;  they  indeed  do  even  more; 
they  often  defeat  the  truth,  as  most  people  are  pre- 
disposed to  incredulity.  And  yet,  four  fifths  of  our 
elections  pass  away  like  this  you  have  just  witnessed, 
without  exciting  sufficient  interest  to  raise  a  lie  about 
them  at  all 

^*  Facts,  undeniable,  manifest,  and,  to  an  American, 
lamiliar  facts,  do  certainly  often  assume  to  the  un- 
practised ears  of  an  European,  an  air  of  startling  ex- 
asgeration.  There  appears  in  mankind  a  disposition 
always  to  beUeve  too  much,  or  to  believe  too  little. 
The  exact  and  true  medium  is  hit  by  very  few,  who, 
by  uniting  a  sufficiency  of  experience  to  a  necessary 
WKHiat  of  native  penetration,  are  enabled  to  estunate 
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lestimcMiy  with  accnracy.  I  hare  repeatedly  felt, 
while  in  Europe,  the  embamssmeiit  c»  encoanteriiig 
those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  miracles  on  ttie 
subject  of  mj  counfary,  and  those  who  were  not  dis- 
posed to  bdieve  that  things,  under  any  circninstances, 
could  vary  materialljr  from  the  stale  in  which  they 
existed,  before  their  own  eyes.  Even  educated 
men  cease  to  resemble  each  other  in  this  respect, 
for  all  the  books  in  the  world  cannot  qualify  a 
man  to  estimate  the  power  of  his  species  half  so 
well  as  personal  observation.  Our  very  obstinacy  in 
incredulity  on  practical  things,  goes  to  prove  the 
general  sense  oi  mankind  concerning  the  value  of 
experience,  by  showing  how  apt  we  are  to  refiise 
credit  to  acts  which  exceed  any  thing  we  have  our- 
selves witnessjed.  Pertiaps,  in  a  country  where  so 
much  is  actually  done,  there  is  some  disposition,  on 
the  part  of  vulgar  minds,  to  exceed  possibility  in  their 
anticipations,  and  even  in  their  narrations,  but  this 
would  prove  the  quality  rather  than  the  amount  of 
our  misrepresentation.  On  the  whole,  I  incline  to 
the  opinion,  that  there  are  more  untruths  told  in  de- 
njrii^  the  unparalleled  advances  of  this  country,  than 
in  affirming  it^^ 


TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

See*  ke* 


WwhingtOB, 

Our  passage  from  New-Yoik  to  Philadelphia, 
diough  the  distance  is  less  than  ninety  miles,  was 
made,  as  is  so  usual  here,  by  land  and  by  water.  In 
consequence  of  the  unequalled  fiicibties  offered  by 
tfadr  rivers,  bays,  and  sounds,  the  Am^cans  eD|of ^ 
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in  a  very  lai^ge  portion  of  their  country,  the 
of  travelling  that  are  cheap  and  commodious  to  m 
degree  that  is  unknown  in  any  other  country.  Of  the 
steam-boats  I  have  already  spoken;  but  1  do  not 
remember  to  have  said  any  thing  concerning  their 
extraordinary  cheapness.  The  passage  money  is 
sometimes  Uttle  more  than  nommaL  I  have  beeo 
conveyed  in  a  spacious,  convenient,  and  even  elegant 
boat,  the  distance  of  forty  miles,  for  something  less 
than  a  shilling  sterling.  This  was  certainly  cheaper 
than  common,  but  the  price  of  a  passage,  (food  in- 
cluded,) from  New- York  to  Albany,  varies  from  two 
to  four  dollars,  according  to  the  style  and  nature  of 
your  accommodations.  For  the  lowest  sum,  you 
travel  better  than  in  any  European  boat  I  have  ever 
et  seen ;  and  for  the  highest,  if  the  excessive  crowds 
excepted,  with  a  degree  of  comfort  and  abundance 
that  is  really  next  to  incredible. 

I  think  the  first  thing  that  strikes  you  at  an  Ameri- 
can table,  is  the  liberality  with  which  it  is  supplied. 
The  excessive  abundance  is  a  fault  The  innkeepers 
seem  to  understand  that  a  traveller  can  eat  but  a  cer- 
tain quantity,  and  they  appear  nearly  indifierent  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  articles  in  which  he  may  choose  to 
indulge.  Thus  game,  fish,  and  flesh,  are  placed  before 
him  in  very  liberal  quantities,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
choose  between  them.  IVhat  he  leaves  is  silently 
removed,  pay  being  expected  only  for  that  which  is 
consumed.  Of  course  the  prices  and  the  quality  of 
the  viands,  no  less  than  the  style  in  which  they  are 
served,  differ  verv  materially  in  a  country  of  such 
vast  extent  In  the  older  States,  particularly  in  the 
vicinity  of  die  large  towns,  the  expenses  of  the  inns 
are  greater  than  m  the  interior,  though,  compared 
with  their  comfort  and  abundance,  never  equal  to 
that  wboch  we  pay  in  most  of  Europe.  Foreign 
tavaUen  are,  however,  often  deceived  on  the  sub- 
from  igpMNrance  of  Imowing  bow  to  choose.  The 
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stage-houses,  tiiough  frequendj  fbe  best  inns,  very 
often  deserve  to  be  classed  among  ttie  worst  The 
traveUer  in  a  stage  is  commonly  obliged  to  take  such 
(are  as  the  stage-house  afibrds.  There  is  no  posting, 
and  consequently  those  connected  lines  of  excellent 
inns,  which  are  to  be  found  over  most  of  England, 
and  which  are  prepared  for  the  accommodation  of 
travellers  who  are  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  than 
common,  for  personal  indulgence,  are  unknown  here. 
But  still,  a  native  of  die  country,  and  especially  one 
of  higher  pretensions,  travels  in  all  the  older  States 
of  America,  with  vastly  more  comfort  than  a  stran- 
ger would  be  apt  to  suppose.  He  is  familiar  with 
his  privil^es,  and  he  knows  how  to  assert  them  with- 
out ofience ;  while  the  foreigner  either  submits  unne- 
cessarily to  privations,  from  an  exaggerated  opinion 
of  the  danger  of  offending  a  people,  of  whose  equality 
he  has  an  absurd  and  confused  opinion,  or  he  gives 
rational  cause  of  disgust,  by  assuming  airs  that  should 
be  practised  nowhere,  and  which  can  never  with 
perfect  impunity  be  practised  here. 

We  left  New- York  in  a  steam-boat  for  Brunswick, 
a  small  city  in  the  State  of  New-Jersey.  At  this  place 
we  found  no  less  than  thirteen  stages,  ready  to  con- 
vey those  who  proceeded  to  the  river  Delaware. 
The  number  of  the  coaches  varies  according  to  the 
amount  of  travelling,  and  on  some  occasions  I  was 
told  it  exceeded  twenty. 

In  these  vehicles,  the  passengers  are  disposed  by 
a  very  simple  and  quiet  process,  and  with  an  expedi- 
tion that  marks  all  the  movements  of  these  active 
people?  You  are  only  to  imagine  a  hundred  pas- 
sengers, arriving  with  their  baggage  at  a  point  oi  de- 
barkation, whence,  in  less  than  ten  minutes  of  time, 
they  were  to  proceed  in  coaches,  to  fancy  the  uproar 
and  confusion  that  would  occur  in  most  countries. 
The  steam-boat  lines,  as  they  are  caUed,  manage  the 
matter  differently. 
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Sonie  little  time  before  the  boat  arrives,  the  pas- 
sengers give  in  their  names,  and  receive  in  retam, 
tickets,  which  bear  the  numbers  of  the  coaches  in 
which  they  are  to  proceed.  As  the  masters  of  the 
boats  have  a  method  of  making  these  arxangementB, 
which  is  analogous  to  the  conunon  sense  customs  of 
the  country  on  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  inte- 
rior regulations  of  society,  I  will  explain  it 

You  will  readily  suppose  that  all  classes  of  people 
are  to  be  found  travelling  in  these  public  and  cheap 
conveyances ;  some  little  address  is  therefore  neces- 
sary to  diNpOAC  of  an  assemblage  which  is  so  motley, 
and  whoHc  members  are  of  necessity  to  be  brou^t 
in  such  familiar  contact  The  master  of  the  boat 
knew  Cadwallader,  and  to  him  he  immediately  gave 
ticket  No.  1  ;  not  that  the  stage  was  better  than  the 
rest,  but  because  it  was  necessary  to  keep  some 
division  of  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  and  this  was 
probably  the  most  natural.  My  companion  pointed 
to  me,  and  I  received  No.  1 ,  also.  There  were  two 
or  three  pretty,  genteel  looking  women,  with  theii 
male  friends,  who  received  the  same  sort  of  tickets, 
until  the  stage  was  filled.  Then  came  Nos.  3,  3,  4» 
5,  and  6,  with  nearly  the  same  quality  of  travellers. 
In  one  or  two  instances  I  heard  requests  urged,  that 
families,  or  parties,  might  be  placed  together,  and 
several  changes  were  made  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  applicants.  There  were  two  or  three  vehicles 
filled  with  jolly  sons  of  the  ocean,  who  appeared  to 
relish  each  other^s  society  better  than  they  would 
have  relished  ours;  and  the  carnage  in  the  rear 
brought  on  a  dark  bevy  of  tlie  descendants  of  Ham. 
When  we  reached  the  shore,  each  one  sought  his 
number;  the  baggage,  which  had  been  previously 
marked  with  chalk,  was  transferred  to  its  proper 
vehicle,  and  the  whole  line  was  in  swift  motion,  in 
less  than  the  prescribed  time. 

In  order  to  get  a  view  of  the  country,  I  had  begged 
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a  seat  on  the  dicky,  by  the  side  of  the  coachmaiu 
As  the  driver  of  No.  1 .  gave  the  movement  to  all  who 
came  after  him,  he  was,  of  course,  the  most  distin- 
guished whip  of  the  whole  procession.     My  com- 
panion certainly  deserved  his  honours,  for  he  not  only 
managed  his  team  with  great  dexterity,  but  he  showed 
the  qualities  of  judgment  and  temper  in  tiiat  degree 
which  I  think  distinguishes  most  of  the  native  coach- 
men of  this  country.     They  are  commonly  a  reason- 
ing and  discreet  race,  compared  to  so  many  of  their 
Erototypes  in   Europe,  and  consequently  they  are 
umane.   A  little  discourse  soon  brought  us  acquaint- 
ed, and  to  my  amazement  I  found  the  coachman  was 
also  a  sailor,  and  that  a  year  or  two  before,  he  had 
actually  been  the  coxswain  of  a  commodore !    He 
had  driven  a  public  coach  in  England,  a  private 
coach  m  South  America,  and  now  he  was  drivmg  No. 
1.  of  the  steam-boat  line  at  home !  "  Where  were  you 
bom  ?''  I  asked.  "  Over  there,  in  that  house  you  see 
against  the  side  of  the  hill,*^  he  answered,  pointing 
with  his  whip.     ^  I  took  to  the  seas  about  the  same 
time  I  took  to  horses,  and  so  I  have  been  driving  and 
getting  a  wet  jacket,  turn  about,  two  or  three  seasons 
at  a  time,  these  five  and  twenty  years.    But  my  pipe 
is  out  now  for  the  seas,  since  I  broke  my  arm,  in 
which  there  is  scarce  strength  enough  left  to  hold  a 
bucket  of  water  to  the  heads  of  my  horses.**    Here 
was  a  striking  case  of  the  diversity  of  employment 
which  is  so  common  in  America.    The  very  pursuits 
which,  in  Europe,  are  perhaps  the  most  opposed  to 
each  other,  were  here  successfully  exercised  by  the 
same  man.     When  I  mentioned  the  fact  to  Cadwal- 
lader,  he  told  me  that  such  professional  incongruities 
were  far  from  rare,  and  that  one  of  the  best  drivers 
of  a  public  coach  he  had  eve»"  known,  was  a  man 
who  had  diversified  his  Kfe  by  sometimes  goii^  to 
sea.    Indeed,  I  am  persuaded  there  is  no  one  thiM 
which  will  more  astonish  an  observant  and  good- 
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humoured  traveller  through  this  country,  than  the  ex- 
traordinary aptitude  that  die  common  Americans  difl< 
play  in  the  exercise  of  callings  which  are  thou^t  to 
be  as  much  opposed  to  each  other  in  qualification  as 
diat  of  a  coachman  and  that  of  a  coxswain  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

We  found  the  roads  very  tolerably  good,  the  horses 
excellent,  the  coaches,  thou^  not  exceedin^y  easy, 
well  enough.  When  we  entered  Trenton,  the  coach 
was  stopped  by  Cadwallader,  and  we  descended  at 
an  inn,  which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  had  no  con- 
nexion with  the  stages.  Our  example  was  foUowed 
by  one  or  two  more,  the  rest  of  the  travellers  pro- 
ceeding to  the  regular  stage-house.  I  mention  this 
little  circumstance,  as  it  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 

rdescription  of  inns  in  this  country,  of  which  even 
oDservant  travellers  in  it  do  not  often  get  any  notion, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  abound  in  all  the  northern 
and  eastern  States.  Under  favour  of  my  friend^s 
experience,  I  have  entered  fifty  such,  some  not  quite 
as  good,  and  some  even  better  than  the  one  I  am 
about  to  describe : — 

At  Bispham^s,  Trenton,  we  were  received  by  the 
landlord  with  perfect  civility,  but  without  the  slightest 
shade  of  obsequiousness.  The  deportment  of  the 
innkeeper  was  manly,  courteous,  and  even  kind ;  but 
there  was  that  in  bis  air,  which  sufficiently  proved 
fliat  both  narties  were  expected  to  manifest  the  same 
qualities.  We  were  asked  if  we  all  formed  one  party, 
or  whether  the  gentlemen  who  alighted  from  number 
one,  wished  to  be  by  themselves.  The  reply  was, 
fliat  we  wished  to  be  alone.  We  were  shown  into 
a  neat  well-furnished  little  parlour,  where  our  supper 
made  its  appearance  in  the  course  of  twcnt}*  minutes. 
The  table  contained  many  little  delicacies,  such  as 
game,  oysters,  and  choice  fish,  and  several  things 
were  named  to  us  as  at  hand,  if  needed.    Cadwalla- 
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der  had  tea,  while  I  took  cofiee.  The  former  was 
excellent,  the  latter,  as  usual,  indifierent  enough. 
The  papers  of  New- York  and  Philadelphia  were 
brought  in  at  our  request,  and  we  sat,  widi  our  two 
candles,  before  a  cheerful  fire,  reading  them  as  long 
as  we  pleased.  Our  bed-chambers  were  spacious, 
well  furnished,  and  as  neat  as  possible,  and  die  beds 
as  good  as  one  usually  finds  them  out  of  France.  In 
the  morning  we  left  the  house  before  breakfast,  in 
order  to  rejoin  our  steam-boat  line,  which  took  the 
river  a  short  mile  from  the  place  where  we  slept 
Now,  for  these  accommodations,  which  were  just 
as  good,  with  one  solitaiy  exception,  (water-closets,) 
as  you  would  meet  in  the  better  order  of  English 
provincial  inns,  and  much  better  in  the  quality  and 
abundance  of  the  food,  we  paid  the  sum  of  4^.  61/.  ster- 
ling each.  I  confess  I  did  not  think  it  was  enough,  «nd 
proposed  to  my  companion  to  make  an  addition. 
"Put  up  your  purse,''  he  said,  smiling;  "all  we  ask 
is,  that  when  you  get  back,  you  will  merely  tell 
what  you  have  seen.  This  man  has  his  price,  and 
will  take  neither  more  nor  less  "  You  must  also 
remember,  that  in  America,  when  you  pay  the  regu- 
lar price  for  any  thing,  you  commonly  have  paid  all. 
I  have  never  known  a  servant  ask  for  a  aouceur; 
and  though  people  of  a  certain  class  generally  give  a 
trifle  to  me  man  who  cleans  boots,  or  to  him  who 
does  any  little  extra  services,  neither  waiter,  cham- 
bermaid, nor  any  one  else,  demands  it  It  is  just  the 
same  in  the  steam-boats,  stages,  hackney-coaches, 
&c.,  when  you  get  the  regular  price,  you  know  all 
the  necessary  expense,  and  I  use  the  word  necessary, 
in  reference  to  custom  no  less  than  right* 


*  A  trifle  it  commonly  expected  for  transferring  the  bag^^ago 
from  the  iteam-boats  to  the  coaches,  and  tnee  vena.  Sometimet 
an  European,  or  an  experienced  American  lenrant  in  the  larg* 
towns,  will  look  as  if  he  exputed  a  present. 
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I  have  been  in  a  vast  number  of  these  inns.  80 
&r  from  putting  people  three  in  a  bed,  they  apologize 
for  tlie  necessity  of  putting  friends  in  the  same  room 
when  it  is  necessary ;  and  on  the  slightest  hesitation 
at  such  an  arrangement  being  manifested,  they  do  all 
they  can  to  obviate  the  necessity. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  any 
very  exact  estimate  of  the  taverns  in  this  country. 
They  are  certainly  more  numerous  than  I  remember 
to  have  ever  seen  them  before,  especially  on  all  the 
great  routes.  A  vast  number  are  very  bad,  and  it 
might  be  difficult  for  even  a  native  to  travel  in  bis 
own  carriage  any  great  distance  without  occasionally 
encountering  some  of  the  sort;  but,  always  confining 
my  remarks  to  the  older  and  more  northern  States, 
and  makine  the  exceptions  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
twoxountnes,  I  am  of  opinion  that  there  are  quite 
as  many  good  taverns  in  America  as  in  England, 
while  there  are  infinitely  more  bad  ones.  The  former, 
certainly,  do  not  occur  at  every  five  miles ;  but  in 
order  to  institute  a  fair  comparison,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  vast  difference  in  the  sizes  of  the  two 
countries.  In  this  simple  fact  exists  the  secret  of  the 
apparent  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  taverns. 
But  an  American  inn,  and,  indeed,  the  inn  of  every 
other  country  except  England,  is  almost  alwa3^  de- 
ficient in  the  one  great  nameless  convenience  already 
mentioned  in  this  letter.  The  servants  liere  are  not 
so  good  as  in  Europe  generally,  and  much  inferior  to 
ttiose  in  England.  I  make  my  comparisons  with  yoar 
mns,  because  they  are,  aa  a  class,  more  anifmmiy 
Mod  than  diose  of  any  other  country,  and  because 
me  best  of  yours  are  anqnestiooably  among  the  best 
of  the  world.  I  know  no  other  country  indeed  in 
which  the  inns  will  compare,  on  the  whole,  with 
fliose  of  the  older  parts  of  America.  The  inns  of 
Fiance,  m  die  large  towns,  clcanHness  excepted,  are 
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about  equal  to  the  inns  in  the  laige  towns  here ;  bat 
the  best  inns  of  the  villages  are  vastly  inferior.* 

'Ilie  passage  down  me  Delaware,  though  pic* 
turesque,  and  far  from  unpleasing,  will  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  on  the  Hudson.  Still,  one  may  get 
an  idea  of  the  great  beauty  of  aU  these  splendid 
views  by  recalling  the  fact  tliat  numberless  European 
travellers  who  have  made  the  excursion  to  Philadel- 
phia before  goii^  north,  extol  the  former  river  to  the 
skies. 

A  few  miles  below  Trenton,  Joseph  Bonaparte 
has  sought  a  retreat  from  the  cares  and  mortifications 
of  the  old  world.  He  lives  in  a  sort  of  retirement 
which  embraces  a  large  circle  of  friends  and  de- 
pendants. The  family  of  Bonaparte  is  already  getting 
to  be  numerous  in  America,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
a  few  years  the  name  will  be  found  in  the  rolls  of 
Congress  :  a  century  hence  it  may  possibly  be  seen 
on  the  signs  of  the  cities.  Besides  Ihe  ex-king,  (who 
has  assumed  the  title  of  Compte  de  Survilliers,  the 
name  of  a  little  village  which  lies  adjacent  to  the 
splendid  chateau  of  Morfontaine,)  there  are  a  son  of 
Lucien,  (married  to  the  oldest  daughter  of  Joseph,) 
a  son  of  Jerome  by  his  first,  or  the  American  wife, 
and  two  sons  of  the  hapless  Murat.  Charles,  the  son 
of  Lucien,  has  childien  born  in  the  country,  and  who 
consequently  are  possessed  of  the  rights  of  natives. 
This  young  man  is  already  favourably  known  for  his 
devotion  to,  and  for  his  attainments  in  science.  He  is 
said  to  be  simple  in  his  habits,  and  to  have  found 
fiivour  among  the  republicans  of  these  regions. 

The  Compte  de  Survilliers,  I  believe,  does  not 
mingle  much  with  the  society  of  the  country.     He 

*  If  we  take  cooking  into  the  aooounti  there  are  fnns  now,  in 
<he  northern  and  wettem  parts  of  France,  that  are  qoite  equal 
to  the  best  English  proTindal  inns.  Those  who  are  tMJ  hunt* 
rioos  in  their  beds  may  erea  tktek  them  better. 
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does  not  speak  the  language ;  and,  as  French  18  not 
so  generally  understood  here  as  in  Europe,  that  di^ 
cumstance  alone  would  oppose  obstacles  to  his  wtsbes, 
did  he  even  feel  a  desire  to  live  more  in  the  worUL 
He  is  said  to  be  unassuming  when  he  does  appear  in 
public ;  and,  in  consequence,  is  rather  in  favour  than 
otiierwise.*  Manj  absurd  conjectures  were  hazarded 
at  the  time  on  the  probable  consequences,  had  Na- 
poleon succeeded  in  his  project  of  reaching  the  United 
States.  These  conjectures,  like  a  thousand  others 
connected  with  the  events  of  the  hour,  are  already 
forgotten  among  the  evanescent  interests  of  the  past ; 
but  it  was  recalled  to  my  mind  as  I  gazed  at  the  se- 
cluded and  irr^ular  chateau  of  his  brother.  ^^  What 
would  Napoleon  have  done  with  your  institutions, 
had  he  reached  your  shores  ?^^  was  the  Question  I  put 
to  Cadwallader.  ^^He  would  have  founa  some  agree- 
able site,  like  this  of  Joseph,  and  told  his  talcs  of  Italy 
and  of  France  to  travellers  in  the  west,  instead  of 
telling  them  to  travellers  in  the  ca^^t  As  no  one  man 
had  any  exceeding  influence  in  creating  our  institu- 
tions, rely  on  it  they  will  not  speedily  fall  before  the 
talents,  or  even  virtues,  of  any  single  individual.  That 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  tlic  work  of  our  own 
hands,  our  own  hands  will  preserve;  and  while  kings 
can  find  on  earth  no  more  peaceful  asylum  than  that 


*  A  few  yean  ainoe,  the  house  of  the  Compte  de  Sanrillien 
wu  burnt  by  accident.  A  few  days  after  the  conflafration,  a 
card  appeared  in  a  journal  of  the  vicinity,  in  which  the  sufferer, 
after  returning  thanks  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
Tilla^  of  Bordentown,  for  their  promptitude  in  coming  to  his 
••Mstance,  alluded  to  the  circumstance,  that  none  of  his  effects 
had  been  purloined  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  in  terms  of 
commendation.  The  writer  understood  that  the  thanks  were 
weU  enough  received,  for  they  were  usual,  but  that  a  momentary 
offence  was  given  to  the  inhabitants,  by  any  man  presuming  to 
thank  them  for  common  honesty !  The  people  of  the  vicinity 
have,  however,  already  forgotten  their  pique,  for  they  speak  of 
thier  neighbour  with  great  kindnf 
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vre  ofiei  them,  imagination  cannot  conceive  a  lets 
profitable  theatre  for  the  enactment  of  a  royal  drama* 
We  are  ready  to  extend  hospitality  to  both  parties — 
subjects  who  are  tired  of  their  kings,  and  kings  who 
are  tired  of  their  subjects;  but  the  great  political  r5Ie 
of  this  country  must  be  played  in  our  own  simple 
fashion,  and  with  scenery  and  decorations  that  shall 
suit  the  national  taste/* 

I  found  Philadelphia  remarkable  for  its  regularity 
of  construction,  its  neatness  and  its  quietude.  It  has 
much  more  the  air  of  a  better  sort  of  English  town, 
or,  in  fact,  of  a  quarter  of  London,  than  even  New- 
Yoric,  thoudi  there  are  points  of  marked  difference 
as  well  as  of  resemblance,  between  the  City  of  Bro(b« 
erly-love  and  the  capital  of  the  mother  country.  The 
bricks  are  not  painted,  and  the  eye  immediately  misses 
the  gay,  cheerful  look  which  distinguishes  New-York. 
Herein  it  resembles  a  well-built  and  clean  town  of 
En^and;  but  its  exceeding  neatness  is  almost  peculiar 
to  this  country,  aided  as  it  is  by  objects  of  ornament 
that  are  not  found  in  the  streets  of*^  any  English  city. 
A  vast  number  of  the  door-steps  are  of  white  marble; 
many  of  the  caps  and  sills  of  the  windows,  and  even 
parts  of  the  side-walks,  are  chiselled  in  the  same  ma- 
terial Indeed,  the  profusion  of  this  stone  in  the  best 
streets  serves  to  enliven  the  appearance  of  the  place, 
though  I  acknowledge  that  I  have  some  doubts  of  the 
taste  which  creates  so  violent  a  contrast  as  that  be- 
tween white  and  red. 

In  architecture,  Philadelphia,  beyond  all  doubt, 
excels  its  great  commercial  neighbour.  The  private 
buildings  do  not  materially  vary  from  those  I  have 
described,  though  I  think  it  may  be  said  there  is  less 
taste  for  luxury,  generally,  in  this  place  than  in  New- 
York.  If  any  thing,  the  furniture  is  more  simple, 
though  always  neat,  and  oflen  exceedingly  rich.  A 
gentleman  of  Philadelphia  is  about  as  well  lodged  as 
that  Dortion  of  the  Ei^lish  nobility  and  gentry  who 

Dd 
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Are  not  die  proprietors  of  capital  town-booses.  This 
brings  him  on  a  level  witb  most  of  the  Frendunen 
below  those  who  singly  occupy  large  hotels. 

Of  public  edifices  there  is  a  lai^ger  and  better  dis- 
phy  than  in  New- York,  church^  alone  excepted. 
A  good  and  an  improving  taste  is  certainly  prevalent 
in  this  city  on  the  subject  of  architecture.  I  believe 
it  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  finest  modem  edifice 
we  Imow  is  the  Bourse  of  Paris.  You  will  be  sur- 
prised, perhaps,  when  1  say,  that,  neit  to  this  exquisite 
work  of  art,  I  rank  the  Bank  of  die  United  States  in 
dus  city.  There  are  certainly  a  hundred  buildings 
ih  Europe  of  a  very  similar  style,  and  of  &r  more 
labourea  ornaments ;  but  I  cannot  remember  one,  in 
which  simplicity,  exquisite  proportion,  and  material, 
unite  to  produce  so  fine  a  whole.  It  is  doric,  without 
side  colonnades,  not  particularly  large,  thoi^  of 
sufficient  size  for  effect,  and  of  white  marble.  The 
church  of  the  Madeleine  at  Paris,  for  instance,  when 
completed,  should  be  an  edifice  of  a  vast  deal  more 
of  pretension ;  but,  notwithstanding  its  admirable  po- 
sition, its  great  size,  and  its  immense  colonnades,  I 
do  not  believe  it  will  ever  produce  so  pleasing  an 
efiect  as  this  chaste  and  severe  little  temple  of  Plutus. 
It  is  certain  that  the  Madeleine  stands  in  a  position 
to  try  its  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  utmost;  for, 
flanked  by  the  Garde  Menble,  and  fronting  the  fa<^de 
of  the  Chambre  des  Depute,  no  imperfection  is  per- 
mitted to  escape,  without  quick  comparative  criticism. 
I  amnot  sure  that  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  does 
Mt  owe  some  of  its  chamii  to  the  &ct  that  it  has  no 
rival  near ;  but  even  that  circumstance  is  a  merit  in 
the  arcbttect,  since  be  could  have  had  no  other  eye 
than  that  of  the  mind  to  regulate  his  proportions. 

Philadelphia  has  other  clever  ediuces.  There  is 
another  banking-house  in  classic  taste,  and  several 
nore  buildiiMi  erected  for  the  monied  institutioiis,  (a 
Inbate  to  §oM,  perfaaptt  to  be  expected  here)  are  im 
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a  Teiy  good  style.  An  immeiise  bailding  is  in  tbe 
course  of  construction  for  a  Penitentiaiy,  and  wears 
a  promising  air.  Tbe  Fair  Mount  water-works  are 
well  worthy  the  examination  of  every  stranger. 

But  you,  who  know,  by  melancholy  experience, 
how  little  there  is  actually  worth  viewing  in  the 
oldest  countries  of  the  earth,  after  tbe  first  interest 
of  curiosity  has  been  appeased,  should  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  that  an  American  city  can  contain 
very  little  to  reward  the  eye,  unless  that  which  is  seen 
should  be  taken  in  connexion  with  the  moral  agents 
that  have  assisted  to  bring  it  into  existence.  In  the 
latter  respect,  one  has  cause  of  astonishment  at  each 
step  taken  in  this  rapidly  advancing  country,  and  in 
no  place  more  than  in  Hiiladelphia. 

New-Yoric  is  a  great  commercial  town ;  but  this 
city  is  more  devoted  to  manufacturing.  It  is  much 
cheaper  than  the  former  place,  and  in  many  particu- 
lars admirably  adapted  to  maintain  its  present  pur- 
suits. There  is  no  want  of  capital ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  it  shall 
become  a  noodified,  or  improved,  Manchester  or  Bir- 
mingham.    Its  present  population  is  about  1 40fiOO,* 

I  will  not  say  we  found  in  Philadelphia  a  better 
bred,  or  a  more  enlightened  society,  than  we  found  in 
New- York,  for  this  wouk)  not  be  strictly  true ;  but 
we  found  it  less  interrupted  by  the  intrunons  of  that 
portion  of  the  work!  which  is  purely  commerciaL 
The  constant  and  vast  accessions  to  the  population 
of  the  latter  city  keep  society  in  a  constant  state  <f{ 
fermentation,  as  I  have  already  mentioned :  and  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  tell  into  which  of  its  currents  or 
bubblings  one  has  faUen.   It  is  more  easy  to  keep  pace 

*  The  writer  has  more  than  once  said,  that  Philadelphia  citj 
contains^  at  the  present  daj,  aboot  150,000,  and  New-York  near 
aOOyOOO,  exclusive  of  the  Tillag*  of  Brooklyn,  a  salrarb  on  Um 
Long  Island  side  of  th»  strait  or  ana  of  tka  sea,  whieh 
hare  of  itself  quite  VtfiOO, 
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with  the  movements  of  this  tranauil  town.  With  the 
exception  of  those  who  are  literally  men  of  the  worid, 
and  they  are  not  numerous,  I  should  say  ako,  that  the 
inheritance  of  Penn  is  in  a  slight  degree  more  proTin. 
cial  in  its  habits  and  manners  than  the  sister  citj. 

Instead  of  following  the  river  in  our  route  to  balti- 
more,  we  went  by  a  road  of  the  interior.  The  first 
day^s  journey  was  through  one  of  the  most  highly  cul- 
tivated  and  richest  agricultural  districts  of  this,  or  of 
any  other,  quarter  of  the  world.  The  appearance  of 
the  country,  with  the  exceptions  already  named,  was 
essentially  English,  though  I  have  seen  no  part  of 
England  where  such  farm-houses  and  bams  are  to  be 
seen  as  we  met  with  here.  The  villages  are  few,  and 
but  small,  though  there  are  two  or  three  market- 
towns  of  some  size  on  the  route.  The  natural  scenery 
was  rather  like  that  of  Normandy  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, though  the  artificial  parts  were  much  in  the 
Elfish  taste,  always  excepting  hedges. 

The  Susquehannah  was  crowed  by  a  noble  wooden 
bridge,  which  was  said  to  be  a  mile  long.  This  was 
the  twentieth  of  these  immense  constructions  in 
wood,  that  1  have  seen  since  my  landing ;  nor  are 
they  the  smallest  subjects  of  my  surprize.  The  great 
enterprise  and  exceeding  ingenuity  of  the  people  are 
here  displayed  to  great  advantage.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  discover  the  want  of  a  bridge,  or  a  canal,  to 
insure  an  eflbrt,  and  conmionly  a  successful  one,  to 
bring  it  into  existence.  A  bridge,  a  quarter,  a  Imlf, 
or  even  a  whole  mile,  in  length,  as  is  the  case  with 
that  of  Columbia  (across  the  Susquehannah),  is  no 
extraordinary  undertaking  for  the  inhabitants  of  a 
countiy  which,  forty  years  before,  and  often  less,  was 
an  entire  wilderness.  I  scarcely  know  how  to  give 
you  a  correct  idea  of  one  of  these  avenues  of  timber. 
As  they  are  commonly  thrown  across  some  vast  river, 
or  perhaps  a  lake,  on  whose  banks  the  native  forest 
is  to  be  found,  the  material  is  cheap,  and  easy  to  be 
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transported.  The  cost,  therefore,  is  in  no  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  work.  Thej  are  built  on 
different  plans;  some  being  as  rude  and  simple  as 
possible,  and  others  forming  beautiful  models  of 
scientific  skill,  and  even  of  taste.  .  I  should  think  a 
majority  of  them  are  suspended  by  chains.  Some  are, 
however,  suspended  by  wood,  from  arches  of  timber, 
that  rest  either  on  piers  of  stone,  or  on  well-secured 
foundations  of  frame-work.  The  better  sort  are  cov- 
ered, having  roofs  and  even  windows ;  so  that  it  often 
happens  that  the  traveller,  perhaps  whilst  ruminating 
)n  the  recent  orisn  of  this  country,  finds  himself 
journeying  throu^  an  edifice  which  is  from  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  length. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  possesses  a  population, 
less  identified  with  the  great  national  character,  than 
any  other  member  of  tibis  confederation.  It  is  com- 
puted that  about  one-third  of  all  its  inhabitants  are 
the  descendants  of  German  emigrants.  They  are 
remarkably  tenacious  of  their  own  customs  and  opin- 
ions, and  even  of  their  language,  though  the  whole 
are  gradually  giving  way  before  the  superior  influence 
of  fie  English  character.  I  conversed  with  several 
of  the  yeomen  of  this  description  of  inhabitants. 
They  spoke  English  with  an  accent  as  if  it  were  a 
language  acquired  after  infancy,  and  it  was  easy  to 
trace  a  difference  in  the  activity  of  their  thoughts,  as 
compared  with  those  of  most  of  their  countrymen. 
I  found  them,  however,  possessed  of  the  same  notions 
of  political  liberty,  which  have  been  so  long  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  as  to  have  become  essential 
ingredients  in  the  characters  of  all  its  inhabitants. 
I  met  with  others,  whose  descent  could  only  be 
traced  in  their  names ;  their  manners,  language,  and 
opinions,  having  already  undergone  the  final  change. 

The  existence  of  so  large  a  body  of  people,  pos- 
sessing a  language  and  prejudices  of  their  own,  and 
living  so  near  to  each  other,  as  to  render  it  easy  to 
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perpetaate  them  all  (for  a  time  at  least),  has  not  beei 
untnout  its  inconvenience  to  the  State.  It  is  said,  dial 
flieir  hostility  to  innovation  has  induced  ttiese  people 
to  oppose  the  introduction  of  common  schools,  a 
policy  which,  if  much  longer  persevered  in,  is  in 
itaelf  sufficient  to  throw  their  community  a  centuiy  in 
die  rear  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  Germans  in  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  but  none  near  so  wealthy  nor  important  as  the 
people  just  named.  There  are  abo  we  French  of 
Louisiana,  the  Spaniards  of  Florida,  and  a  few  Hol- 
landers in  New-Jersey,  New- York,  &c.  &c.  But  the 
whole  of  these  sli^t  differences  in  identity  of  char- 
acter, are  fast  disappearing,  and  it  is  probable  that 
another  generation  will  efiect  their  extinction.  As 
near  as  f  can  learn,  quite  nine  millions  of  the  ten 
who  compose  the  white  population  of  this  country 
are  descendants  of  the  English  (Irish  and  Scotch 
included) ;  the  rest  may  spring  from  half  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  chiefly,  however,  the  Germans,  the 
Dutch,  and  the  French,  and  in  proportions  agreeably 
to  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  But  of  this 
million,  assuming  the  estimate  to  be  exact,  which  in 
itself  is  not  quite  certain,  more  than  half  have  proba- 
bly lost  all  the  distinctive  marks  of  their  origin,  if  we 
except  those  who  are  actually  Europeans  by  birth.* 
I  do  not  think  one  meets  as  many  foreigners  estab- 
lished in  this  country  as  the  circumstances  might  give 
reason  to  believe.  There  arc  particular  places  where 
ihej  assemble,  and  where  they  are  rather  striking  by 
tfieir  numbers,  but,  in  the  interior,  I  have  frequently 


*  The  writer  is  told  that  an  imraenee  emigration  to  the  United 
States  has  occurred  since  he  leA  it.  One  statement  vajs  that 
SS/XX)  Iriuh  alone,  arriTed  at  the  citj  of  New-York  during  the 
ImaC  Tear.  The  citiiens  complain  of  their  riotous  and  disonierlj 
eoMuci,  and  it  is  thought  some  seTere  remedj  wiU  be  adopied 
lo  core  an  eril  thai  is  getting  to  be  serious. 
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trtTelled  dajs  wifliout  meeting  with  an  individual  of 
the  sort  to  know  him.* 

Before  we  quitted  the  State  of  Penns jhrania,  there 
was  a  sensible  chai^  for  the  worse,  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  country,  and  we  entered  Maijland  at  a 
point  but  little  adapted  to  give  vm  the  most  favour- 
able impressions  of  the  eflects  of  a  slave  population* 
The  aspect  of  things,  however,  changed  materially 
for  the  better  as  we  approached  Baltimore,  whose 
environs,  seen  as  I  saw  tfiem  in  a  mild  day  late  in  the 
autumn,  when  a  second  spring  so  often  seems  about 
to  open  on  the  v^etation  of  diis  climate,  were  as 
pleasing  as  those  of  any  town  I  remember. 

Baltunore  is  a  neat,  well-built  city,  of  near  70,000 
inhabitants.  It  contains  many  excellent  private  houses, 
and  some  public  edifices,  in  better  taste  than  com- 
mon ;  but,  like  Philadelphia,  it  wants  the  gay,  ani- 
mated look  which  renders  New- York  so  very  remark- 

*  Bj  the  last  census  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  there  were 
40,430  aHent^  in  a  population  of  1,616,458.  But  this  enumera- 
tion is  liable  to  explanation.  A  native  of  Europe  who  has  be- 
come a  citizen  is  not  an  alien,  while  a  native  of  the  United  Stat^ 
who  is  not  a  citizen^  is.  The  latter  class,  though  not  very  im- 
portant, is  more  numerous  than  one  would  suppose.  There  were 
many  natives  who  took  sides  with  the  crown  in  the  war  of  1776, 
and  who  still  retain  their  characters  of  British  subjects,  being 
pensioners,  &c  kc  although  they  prefer  to  reside,  and  even 
to  leave  their  descendants  in  the  place  of  their  birth.  Such  per- 
sons are  aliens  of  course,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law.  There  are 
others  who  have  come  to  the  country  with  an  intention  to  reside, 
and  to  establish  their  children,  who  are  averse  to  throw  aside 
their  native  allegiance.  These  continue  aliens.  There  are  others, 
again,  who  intend  to  become  citizens,  bat  who  have  not  yet 
completed  the  term  of  probation.  In  addition  to  these  explana- 
tions, the  city  of  New-Tork  receives  more  emigrants,  perhaps, 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  United  States  together,  and  it  is  the  cho- 
sen residence  of  foreign  merchants  established  in  the  country. 
It  may  be  well  to  add,  that  there  were  5,610  paupers  included  in 
this  census  of  the  State  of  New-Tork,  or  about  one  pauper  to 
every  288  of  the  inhabitants.  Of  this  number,  1,74S  wore  in  the 
city  of  New-Tork  alone.  A  vast  number  of  paupers  from  £vrop« 
are  dishonestly  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  this  country. 
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able.  The  difference  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  want 
of  paint,  and  to  the  greater  activity  of  business  in  the 
latter  place.  We  found  here,  as  indeed  on  most  of 
our  recent  route,  excellent  inns,  and  took  np  our 
abode  for  several  days.* 

1  saw  in  this  city,  for  the  first  time  aince  my  arri- 
val, a  monument  erected  to  Washington.  It  is  a 
noble  column,  in  stone,  and  is  admirably  placed  on 
elevated  ground,  in  what  is  now  a  suburb,  but  which 
I  believe  it  is  intended  shall  one  day  become  a  public 
square.  The  want  of  these  squares  is  a  great  defect 
in  all  the  citiea  I  have  seen,  though  it  is  one  wliich 
will  soon  be  repaired.  The  plans  of  most  of  them 
embrace  more  or  less  areas  of  tlie  sort,  and  some  of 
them  arc  already  beginning  to  be  enjoyed.  There  is 
also  anolher  monument,  in  very  good  taste,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  those  citizens  who  lell  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  British,  during  the  last  war,  in  de- 
fence of  this  city.  The  whole  number  was  not  great, 
(some  thirty  or  forty  mihtia,  I  believe,)  but  it  was 
thought  their  quality  gave  them  a  particular  claim  on 
the  gratitude  of  their  townsmen. 

You  may  remember  that  General  Ross,  after  his 
successful  attack  on  Washington,  made  a  movement 
threatening  Baltimore  Your  countrymen  possessed 
an  incalculable  advantage  in  the  command  of  the 
sea,  by  means  of  which  they  not  only  directed  their 
attacks  against  the  most  defenceless  points,  but  they 
were  always  enabled  to  keep  their  adversaries  in  an 


<  Ad  idea  ma;  be  formed  of  the  great  BmouDt  of  travelling  in 
the  United  Suies,  by  the  size  of  Hie  inna.  One  wu  building  in 
Bsltimore  before  the  writer  left  America,  which  promised  lo  ex- 
ceed in  a\ze  any  he  remember*.  The  City  Hotel,  in  New-York, 
it  a  vail  edifice ;  and,  in  a  great  number  of  the  western  Tillages, 
the  writer  saw  laverns  (hut  were  as  largo  aa  many  of  Iho  Pari* 
holele.  In  a  country  whcro  domestic!  are  never  abundant,  and 
are  often  bad,  this  disproportion  between  the  number  of  the 
([Unt«  and  the  attenduita  is  a  atriking  fault. 
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embarrasBiDg  ignorance  of  their  force.  Thus,  about 
the  period  of  me  expedition  to  Washington,  I  see,  bj 
the  journals  of  that  day,  an  opinion  prevailed  in 
America  that  England,  released  from  her  European 
war,  had  sent  Lord  Hill  against  them,  at  the  head  of 
a  large  army.  It  is  quite  possible  that  agents  of  your 
commanders  were  industnous  in  circulating  a  rumour 
that  seemed  so  very  probable.  The  Americans  say, 
that  their  ignorance  of  the  force  of  General  Ross 
alone  saved  him  from  destruction. 

But  Baltimore  was  a  far  more  important  place 
than  Washington,  and  time  had  been  given  to  collect 
*an  army  of  citizens.  The  whole  affair  terminated  in 
a  hot  skirmish  between  an  advanced  party  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  Americans,  and  a  portion  of 
the  British  army.  The  former  retreated,  as  had  been 
expected,  but  the  English  commander  lost  his  life  in 
the  rencontre.  His  successor  wisely  abandoned  an 
attempt  that  must  have  terminated  in  the  annihilation 
of  his  force,  which  was  neither  strong  enough  to  carry 
the  defences  of  the  place,  nor  to  protect  itself  against 
an  attack  when  suffering  under  reverses,  and  from  an 
enemy  who  would  soon  have  been  apprized  of  its 
weakness.  A  bombardment  of  a  fort,  which  was  de- 
fended by  regular  troops,  proved  also  totally  useless,* 


*  It  if  worthy  of  remark,  and  detterving  of  explanation,  that 
no  attack,  of  any  importance,  against  an  American  fort  by  ships, 
has  ever  been  successful,  while  a  great  number  have  been  sig- 
nally defeated.  The  reader  of  American  history  is  familiar  with 
the  affairs  of  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Mifflin,  Fort  Boyer,  &c.  &c. ; 
bat  where  is  he  to  find  the  reverse  of  the  picture  ?  The  writer 
has  heard  more  than  one  professional  man  say,  it  is  just  as  im- 
possible for  ships  to  reduce  forts  (under  tolerably  equal  circum- 
stances) as  it  is  for  forts  to  stop  the  passage  of  ships  when  fa- 
voured by  wind  and  tide.  This  theory,  if  true,  is  consoling  to 
humanity,  since  one  should  always  wish  success  to  the  assailed, 
especially  when  they  defend  a  town  against  the  sssaults  of  hire- 
lings. The  exceptions  of  Algiers  and  Navarino  prove  nothing, 
■ince  the  defenders  were  semi-barbarous ;  and  at  Copenhagen, 


SIO  BCSIDSVCK,  AT  BALTIMOftl. 

We  hare  been  pleased  with  oar  letidence  at  Bfk 
timore.     It  contains  a  great  nianj  polished  and  en* 

S^tened  men ,  and  perhaps,  there  is  no  part  of  this 
nion  where  society  is  more  elegant^  or  the  women 
handsomer.  The  latter  circumstance  soothed  my 
feelings  daring  the  delay  of  a  fortnight— Adieu. 


ibe  YidOTj  WM  over  a  flotilla  rather  tiian  orer  Uie  batlariat. 
The  deitmction  of  the  little  work  oa  the  Potoioae,  when  the 
British  ascended  that  river,  waa  elearijr  ea  evao«alieA  and  sol  a 
Meat,  and  was  decided  on  fi«m  an  exafgeraled  notion  of  the 
|iower  of  the  troops  in  its  rear,  and  not  at  all  in  eenseqmoce  ef 
the  marine  attack.    It  was  abandoned  at  the  flist  Aot 
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^  I  owx  you  an  explanatioD,"  my  firiend  contmued,  afUf 
the  usual  langua^ie  of  civility,  "  for  the  little  interest  that  1 
have  manifested  m  yoor  persevering  attempts  to  obtain  soch 
English  works  as  may  form  a  preparation  tor  your  intended 
travels  in  America.  I  will  make  no  further  secret  of  the 
cause,  and  when  you  hear  my  sentiments  on  this  matter,  I 
think  you  will  learn  those  which  are  common  to  a  very  great 
majority  of  my  countrymen. 

^  At  the  period  when  I  grew  into  manhood,  that  hittemesB 
of  feeling  which  had  been  created  in  the  United  States  to- 
wards Great  Britain,  by  the  struggle  of  the  revolution,  had 
greatly  subsided,  in  a  return  of  the  kindness  which  was  natu- 
ral to  affinity  of  blood,  and  to  a  community  of  language, 
usages,  and  opinions.  Our  object  in  the  war  had  been  ob- 
tained. When  we  reverted  to  its  events,  it  was  rather  with 
exultation  than  hostility.  Scenes  of  personal  suffering,  and 
perhaps  of  personal  wrongs,  were  forgotten  in  the  general 
prosperity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  asci^  any  peculiar  (qual- 
ities of  magnanimity,  or  of  Christian  charity,  to  the  American 
people,  in  order  to  maintain  that  fewer  instances  of  a  ^nerous 
and  manly  forgetfulness  can  be  furnished  in  the  history  of 
nations,  than  what  they  generally  manifested  towards  their 
former  rulers.  The  past  presented  recollections  on  which 
the  V  were  not  ashamed  to  awell,  while  the  future  was  replete 
with  the  most  animating  hopes.  In  such  an  enviable  position, 
a  community,  like  an  udividual,  must  have  be^i  odiously 
constituted  to  find  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  any  but 
the  brighter  parts  of  human  character.  We  gave  the  English 
credit  ror  the  possession  of  all  those  virtues,  which,  in  the 
weakness  of  natural  vanity,  we  are  fond  of  ascribing  to  our- 
selves. There  were  few  exceDencies  on  which  we  grounded 
our  own  national  pride,  that  we  were  disposed  to  deny  them. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  ascribe  different  results  to 
causes  whose  influence  was  thought  to  be  felt  by  the  two  na< 
tions  in  common.  They  were  brave,  for  they  were  free^ 
they  were  \irtuouB,  for  they  were  religious;  and  they  were 
religious,  because  we  worshipoed  before  the  same  altars.    In 
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oar  eyes,  there  was  perfection  in  their  literature  and  arts,  for 
if  it  did  not  exist  there,  it  was  a  strancrer  to  us,  since  we 
knew  no  other.  In  short,  as  our  triumph  was  indisputable, 
we  could  afford  4.0  forget  the  recent  feud,  and  wo  were  fond 
of  cherishing  the  present  amity,  since,  with  all  the  feelings  of 
a  reading  and  highly  civilized  people,  we  delighted  in  the 
glory  of  our  fathers.  Had  we  churlisnly  denied  our  connexion 
with  that  of  England,  we  should  have  left  ourselves  without 
an  ancestry.  So  very  deeply  was  this  sentiment  engrafted  in 
our  opmions,  it  might  almost  be  said  in  our  natures,  that,  with 
some  exceptions  that  grew  out  of  the  opposition  of  internal 
politics,  most  of  our  sympathies  were  witn  the  English,  in  the 
fierce  struggle  that  soon  agitated  Christendom.  We  exulted 
in  her  successes  over  the  arms  of  a  people  who  had  lent  us 
their  treasure,  and  shed  the  blood  of  their  brave  in  the  quarrel 
which  gave  us  a  rank  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  A 
momentary  and  heedless  enthusiasm,  which  manifested  itself 
in  favour  of  the  French  at  the  commencement  of  their  revo- 
lution, had  been  checked  in  the  government  by  the  steadiness 
of  Washington,  and  had  early  been  suppressed  in  the  people, 
by  the  excesses  into  which  the  leaders  of  that  revolution  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  hurried.  Without  reflecting  how  much 
of  the  merit  of  evidence  must  depend  on  the  character  of  indi- 
viduals, we  ga-ve  credit  to  the  omcial  documents  of  England, 
to  the  prejudice  of  all  others ;  and,  removed  ourselves  from 
the  necessity  of  political  deception,  or  of  matured  misrepre- 
sentation, we  refused  to  believe  it  could  exist  in  a  people  who 
affirmed  what  they  had  to  promulge,  not  only  in  our  language 
but  with  all  those  forms  with  which  we  had  ourselves  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  add  solemnity  and  weight  to  the  truth. 
Destitute  of  a  literature  of  our  owns,  but  rich  m  the  possessioa 
of  that  which  wo  derived  from  our  ancestors,  we  were  con- 
tent to  submit  our  minds  to  the  continued  domination  of  wri- 
ters, on  whom  it  was  believed  that  the  mantle  of  Elijah  had 
rested  in  virtue  of  their  birth-rifht.  So  far  as  Europe  was 
ooDcemed,  for  many  years  after  the  peace  of  1783,  the  great 
mass  of  the  American  people  saw  with  English  eyes,  and 
judged  with  English  prejudices.  This  was  a  fearful  position 
to  be  occupied  Dy  a  nation  whose  policy  is  so  greatly  con- 
trolled by  the  influence  of  public  opinion.  It  was  one  which 
could  not  peacefully  continue,  in  the  actual  condition  of  the 
world. 

**  To  me  the  gloomy  period  of  1792  is  almost  a  matter  of 
history.  A  mild  and  reflecting  people,  who,  in  their  own  case, 
had  Imown  so  well  how  to  temper  resistance  to  oppression, 
eould  not  long  sympathize  in  the  movements  of  men  wlio 
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■ffiscted  to  think  that  liberty  could  only  be  propitiated  by  ob- 
lations of  innocent  blood.  Particular  services  to  ourselves 
were  forgotten  in  the  general  offences  against  justice  and 
humanity.  I  have  heard  that  the  brief  ardour  which  had 
been  excited  in  favour  of  the  French  was  succeeded  by  the 
coldness  of  disappointment.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  reaction  hastened  the  renewal  of  those  ancient  attach* 
ments  to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  certainly  existed, 
in  the  greatest  force,  at  the  time  to  which  my  personal  recol* 
lections  distinctly  extend. 

**  Although  the  struggles  of  domestic  politics  had,  in  some 
measure,  created  a  sort  of  opposition  to  English  supremacy, 
it  was  idto^ther  too  feeble  to  shake  the  deep-rooted  and 
confiding  faith  of  the  nation.  There  was  so  much  that  was 
true,  blended  with  a  great  deal  that  was  ideal  in  our  admira* 
tion  of  English  character,  and,  more  than  all,  there  was  so 
much  which,  admirable  or  not,  resembled  ourselves,  that  it 
was  not  easy  to  depreciate  its  merits.'  Detractors  were  heard, 
it  is  true ;  but  they  either  declaimed  with  vulgar  coarseness, 
or  uttered  their  opinions  so  feebly,  as  to  leave  reasonable 
doubts  of  their  own  sincerity.  This  extraordinary  mental 
bondage  continued,  with  no  very  important  interruption,  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century.  The  amicable 
feelings  of  the  nation  had,  indeed,  suffered  some  violent  shocks 
by  the  operation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain,  the 
effects  of  which  were  as  unceasingly  proclaimed  bv  one  po- 
litical party  of  our  country,  as  were  those  of  the  decrees  of 
Napoleon  by  the  other.  But  the  hostility  they  created  was 
directed  rather  to  the  English  ministry  than  to  the  nation. 
It  is  no  small  evidence  of  the  extent  of  our  prejudice,  that, 
while  the  maritime  condemnations  of  the  English,  though 
conducted  with  all  the  pomp  of  ^wn  and  wig,  were  mainly 
imputed  to  the  cupidity  of  individuals,  those  of  Napoleon, 
which  were  effected  by  a  nod  of  his  head  and  the  agency  of 
a  few  gent  eTarmes,  were,  with  as  little  hesitation,  ascribed 
to  the  established  perfidy  of  the  French  character !  Had  not 
England  herself  disturbed  this  mental  ascendancy,  I  do  not 
see  any  plausible  reason  why  it  might  not  have  continued  to 
the  present  hour.  The  jealousy  or  a  sensitive  rivalry,  how- 
ever, began  to  manifest  itself  prematurely ;  and  as  an  unrea- 
sonable desire  of  exercising,  unduly,  her  political  dominion 
over  the  colonies  precipitated  a  separation  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, 80  did  her  extreme  sensitiveness  on  the  si^ject  of  profit 
hasten  a  mental  emancipation  that  might  easily  have  been 
deferred,  until  at  least  toe  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
Amei^can  people  had  borne  them  beyond  the  possibility  of 
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foreign  influence.  I  think  that  this  jealousy  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes — ^that  of  calculation,  and  that  of  feeling. 
The  quick-sighted  and  practised  merchants  of  England  were 
not  slow  to  discover  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  a 
rival  in  a  nation  who  possessed,  in  addition  to  all  tlieir  h<^- 
reditary  aptitude  and  knowledge,  such  rare,  natural,  commer- 
cial advantages.  Though  not  fond  of  admitting  the  fact,  they 
could  not  deny,  even  to  themselves,  that  the  very  absence  of 
personal  restraint,  which,  by  giving  energy  and  interest  to 
the  efforts  of  individuals,  had  accumulate  the  commercial 
grandeur  of  their  own  empire,  was  possessed  by  the  infant 
republics  to  a  degree  that  was  lutherto  unknown  in  the  annals 
or  the  civilized  world.  The  politicians  of  England  found 
leisure,  even  amid  the  cares  or  their  great  European  strug- 

fle,  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  that  is  ever  considexvd 
y  her  statesmen  with  the  watchfulness  with  which  we  re- 
gard the  most  remote  assaults  on  the  materials  of  our  ex- 
istence. Had  it  not  been  their  present  interests  to  retain  uk 
as  customers,  it  is  probable  that  the  efibrts  of  tJic  English 
ministry  to  curtail  our  growing  prosperity,  would  have  been 
far  more  decisive  and  manifest.  It  is  thought,  too,  that  for  a 
long  time  they  were  deluded  with  the  futuc  hope  of  eyeing 
our  growing  power  weakened  by  a  dissolution  of  the  confciH 
eracy ;  a  movement  that  would  have  lefl  us  with  all  our  wants, 
and  with  a  lessened  ability  to  furnish  them  with  a  domestic 
supply.  There  was,  also,  a  [>eriod  of  political  alarm  when 
the  aristocracy  of  England  trembled  for  its  ascendancy.  The 
spectacle  of  a  democratic  government,  existing  on  an  ex- 
tended scale,  could  not,  in  such  a  crisis,  find  favour  in  their 
eyes.  The  greater  its  success,  the  greater  was  its  offence 
■gainst  those  prophetic  opinions  which  had  early  predicted 
its  fall.  Though  a  large  proportion,  even  of  the  hercditar}' 
oounseUors  of  England,  were  exclusively  occupied  with  tlie 
more  momentous  concerns  of  the  hour,  or  wilfully  shut  their 
•jes  on  a  perspective  which  presented  so  few  objects  of  grat- 
ification, some  there  were  too  ^afacious  and  too  reasoning 
not  to  see  that  the  diffusion  of  mtelligence,  to  which  they 
owed  their  ou'n  national  supremacy,  was  in  danger  of  being 
exceeded,  and  that  too  from  a  quarter  of  the  world  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  the  complacency  of  ac- 
knowledged superiors.  Still,  circumstances  beyond  their 
control  admitted  of  no  measures  likely  to  retard  the  event 
they  deprecated.  The  States  of  America  were  therefore  kept 
ts  much  as  possible  out  of  view,  or  were  regarded  with  an 
indiflerence  m  which  there  was  much  more  of  affectation  than 
•f  realitjr.    In  this  state  of  things,  a  deep,  settled  aveyiioii  t^ 
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America  grew  in  the  minds  of  that  portion  of  the  Engliifa 
community  who  possessed  sufficient  knowledge  to  be  awaie 
of  her  existence  at  all,  or  who  did  not  believe  us  a  people  too 
insignificant  for  attention.  If  there  were  any  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  they  were  no  more  than  the  members  of  a  class  of 
idiilanthropists  which,  unhappily,  bears,  in  all  countries,  too 
limited  a  proportion  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  In  a  nation 
where  pens  are  so  active,  there  is  but  a  brief  interval  between 
the  conception  of  an  idea  and  its  puUication.  By  referrinff 
to  the  daily  and  periodical  joumate  of  the  country,  you  wiO 
find  that  whenever  it  was  thought  necessary  to  mention 
America,  it  was  invariably  done  in  terms  of  disparagement 
and  reproach.  It  is  even  said  that  the  government  of  an  em- 
pire that  boasts  itself  to  be  the  most  oilightened  and  mag- 
nanimous in  the  world,  not  only  employed  mercenary  pees  to 
vituperate,  in  periodical  journals  of  the  most  pretendin^f 
character,  a  people  they  affected  to  despise,  but  that  it 
sought  itinerant  circulators  of  calumny,  who  joumejred,  or 
pretended  to  journey  through  our  States,  in  or&r  to  discover 
and  to  expose  the  nakedness  of  the  land.  The  latter  circum- 
stance I  am  inclined  to  discredit,  for  I  cannot  think  that  any 
English  ministry  would  have  had  the  weakness  to  bestow 
their  money  where  there  was  so  little  talent  to  invite  reward. 
Of  the  former  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  is  implicitly 
believed  by  many  enlightened  men  in  America,  and  that  if  it 
be  not  true,  it  is  unfortunate  that  more  care  had  not  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  grounds  of  a  suspicion  that  seems  so 
plausible.  Here,  then,  you  have  the  remarkable  spectacle 
of  two  people  of  a  common  origin,  and  possessing,  in  common, 
80  many  of  the  govemin|r  principles  which  decide  character 
and  control  poacy,  acte«i  on  by  directly  contrary  influences. 
While  the  American  was  fondly,  and,  one  might  say,  blindly 
clinging  to  his  ancient  attachments,  his  advances  were  met 
by  jealousy,  or  repelled  by  contempt.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fiiture  consequences  of  this  unnatural  repulse,  America  has 
^no  reason  to  lament  its  occurrence.  It  has  already  relieved 
her  from  the  thraldom  of  mental  bondage.  So  generally  and 
so  forcibly  is  this  truth  felt,  that  while  the  war  of  '76  is  called 
the  war  of  the  revolution,  that  of  '12  is  emphatically  termed 
the  war  of  independence.  It  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  as  there 
were  in  America  men  of  spirits  too  lofty,  and  of  an  intelli- 
gence too  enlightened  not  to  have  rebelled  against  the  besot- 
ted dependence  of  their  countrymen  on  foreign  opinion,  so 
there  were  in  England  philanthropists  too  pure  and  too  gene- 
rous not  to  rejoice  in  any  human  prosperity.  But  these  were 
no  more  than  exceptkMiB  to  those  general  rules  which  marked 
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the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  two  nAtions,  so  far  as  those 
of  England  were  at  all  active  in  the  matter.  I  say  active* 
for  it  is  certain  that,  even  to  this  hour,  the  great  majority  of 
tluU  nation  neither  think  nor  care  m  the  least  about  a  peo|Je 
so  remote,  and  who  have  never  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  struggles  of  their  own  hemirohere.  Indeed,  the  Amer- 
ican, conscious  of  the  possession  orphysical  advantages  u  hich 
are  beyond  most  of  the  chances  of  worldly  vicissitudes,  and 
Urm  in  the  belief  that  he  enjoys  a  hif^ier  state  of  moral  ex- 
istence than  any  other  people  whatever,  little  suspects,  even 
now,  how  completely  his  country  is  without  the  pale  of  Euro* 
pean  thought.  A  vigorous  and  intellectual  population  of 
twelve  mimons  must  ever  force  itself  on  the  notice  of  states- 
men ;  but,  could  the  fact  be  ascertained,  I  do  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  three  out  of  four  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe 
not  only  believe  we  are  a  people  of  barbarous  manners,  iHit 
that  we  have,  to  say  the  least,  but  doubtful  claims  to  be  com- 
puted among  the  descendants  of  Japhet  at  all.  The  proofs 
of  this  opinion  have  often  occurred  to  me  during  my  travels ; 

nor  are  you,  my  dear ,  the  only  European  of  education, 

by  a  dozen,  who  has  asked  me  if  my  flaxen  hair  and  blue  eyes 
were  not  deemed  a  sort  of  physical  anomaly  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic ! 

**Mr.  Hodgson  says,  he  was  assured  by  an  intelligent 
American,  that  had  a  man,  like  Wilberforce,  travelled  among 
OS,  and  given  to  the  world  a  fair  and  honest  account  of  the 
state  of  society  he  saw,  the  war  of  IS  12  would  have  been 
averted.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  periodica] 
writers  of  England  dipt  their  pens  too  deep  in  gall.  They 
overacted  their  parts,  and  the  consequence  must  fall  where  it 
may.  I  can  only  say,  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
not  only  loves,  but,  strange  as  you  may  think  it,  who  glories 
in  his  country,  that  if  such  were  the  power  of  that  excellent 
friend  of  humanity,  I  rejoice  he  did  not  exert  it.  Though  no 
admirer  of  the  wisdom  in  which  that  war  was  conceivea.  nor 
of  the  skill  with  which  it  was  conducted,  I  should  be  blind  to 
palpable  truths,  did  I  not  see  that  it  has  left  my  country  in 
the  occupancy  of  a  station  more  worthy  of  her  real  power 
end  true  character,  than  the  equivocal  condition  from  which 
ahe  emerged. 

**  With  my  opinions,  then,  of  the  character  of  most  of  the 
works  which  form  your  travelling  library,  you  cannot  be  sur- 
prised that  I  had  so  little  desire  to  read  them.  The  contents 
of  most  of  them,  however,  are  already  known  to  me.  It 
wvM  be  vein  to  deny  that  they  contain  many  disagreeehle 
tntibiftr  itwiMiM  be  arrofatiiig  toooreelfee  a  perftaioB 
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which  exists  nowhere,  to  say  that  a  traveller  of  ordinanr  ca- 
pacity, who  journeys  with  a  view  to  find  fault,  should  he 
baffled  of  his  object  in  the  States  of  America,  alone.  StUl, 
in  most  of  the  cases  where  I  am  willing  to  believe  there  did 
exist,  on  the  part  of  the  writers,  a  fkir  proportion  of  honest 
intention,  there  was  so  much  utter  incapaaty  to  judge  of  a 
state  of  society  to  which  they  were  worse  than  strangers, 
that  their  opimons  may  safely  be  considered  little  better  than 
worthless.  It  is  often  said  that  we  are  the  subjects  of  a 
peculiarly  exacting  national  vanity,  and  that  nothing  short  <^ 
eulo^es  will  ever  meet  with  a  favourable  reception  among 
us.  The  good  opinion  which  nations  entertain  of  themselves, 
VB  far  fVom  being  limited  to  America,  thouffh  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  that  our  pretensions  shomd  be  particularly 
offensive  to  a  people,  who  have  so  lon^r  claimed  an  exclusive 
right  to  those  very  properties  on  which  we  ground  our  pride. 
This  vanity  is  imputed  to  us,  however,  chiefiy  because  it  is 
thought  that,  in  contemplating  the  f\iture,  expectation  out- 
runs probability  too  far.  If  it  be  meant  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  anticipate  more  for  their  country  Uian  what 
reason  and  experience  will  justify,  I  do  not  believe  it.  On 
the  contrary,  I  think  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  mankind,  there, 
as  elsewhere,  fail  in  the  ability  .to  estimate  the  probable,  and 
speedy  importance  too,  of  our  country  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Your  author,  Mr.  Hodgson,  afler  a  tolerably  close  inspection 
of  our  means,  frankly  admits,  that,  were  he  an  American,  his 
hopes  would  greatly  outstrip  those  of  the  natives  with  whom 
he  conversed.  But,  if  it  be  meant  that  the  American  often 
faUs  in  manner,  when  he  is  disposed  to  draw  a  comparison 
between  the  prospects  of  his  own  country,  and  those  of  other 
people,  I  think  nothing  is  more  probable.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  the  greater  the  truth  of  these  predictions,  the  heavier  is 
the  offence  against  the  comity  of  intercourse.  A  large  ma- 
jority of  those  whose  voices  are  loudest  on  this  theme,  are 
men  of  a  class  that,  in  other  nations,  would  either  be  too 
ignorant  to  indulge  in  any  rational  speculations  on  the  future 
at  all,  or  too  mudi  engaged  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the 
hour,  to  waste  their  breath  on  a  subject  that  did  not  teem 
with  instant  profit.  But,  in  what  degree  is  this  offence  pecu- 
liar to  Americans,  except  as  hope  is  more  grateful  than  recol- 
lection ?  I  have  fif\y  times  listened  to  the  most  solf-compla- 
cent  and  sweepincr  claims  to  national  superiority,  that  were 
uttered  by  Englishmen,  and  by  Englishmen  of  rank,  too,  who 
should  at  least  have  had  the  taste  to  conceal  their  exultation 
in  the  presence  of  a  foreigner.  I  apprehend  that  we  are 
sinned  against  quite  as  mucm  as  we  sin  m  this  particular.  No 
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gwtlemtn  can  denj  that  the  coaree  demands  ot  general  •» 
ptrkirity  ani  alike  offensive  to  taate  and  breeding.  They 
li^  rroatod  a  diagtuit  in  the  minds  of  the  more  intdhgent 
elaiiiKiii,  who  oflon,  in  the  spirit  of  distaste,  oppose  the  rerj 
aiilk'ipatHtnii  in  which  they  fondly  confide,  for  no  other  reason 
than  tnat  tht^y  And  them  oppressive  W  the  freedom  with  whndt 
Hioy  af<»  uriri^.  But  vanity  is  the  foible  of  age  in  comnrani- 
lifia,  an  U  U  uf  youth  in  individuals.  We  have  not  yet  reached 
llial  |H»ri<Ml  ckf  national  dotai^e^  There  is  little  in  the  past, 
|^w«»vt»rt  Ckf  which  Knifland  can  fairlv  boast,  in  which  Amer- 
\lf%  luay  im4  c^laUu  to  partktpate.  The  arms  of  oar  ancestors 
W^fi^  wwlMI  in  Kev  most  vaunted  fields;  the  geninses  of 
ttfcakiiKara  and  MdloA  were  awakened  in  the  bosom  of  a  so- 
aWly^  iWiM  whucb  w«  reeeiwd  our  impressions,  and  if  liberty 
asiU  Ihv  kw  bav«  be<«  transmitted  to  us  firom  the  days  of 
Haim^dk'n  and  Hai'on^  we  have  not  received  them  as  boons, 
bul  t^^u  theui  as  the  portions  of  a  birthright.  Glorions  and 
aittulo  a«  has  been  our  heritage,  we  chaDe^^  the  keen-eved 
and  rvWy  crilicitMu  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  decide  whether 
we  huve  imitated  the  example  of  the  prodi^  son.  And  yet, 
if  U  be  permitted  to  a  people,  to  value  themselves  on  any 
Ihmg,  it  is  surely  more  reasonable  to  exult  in  the  cheerin? 
prospects  of  a  probable  future,  than  to  turn  their  eyes  through 
the  perspective  of  recoUections,  in  quest  of  a  sickly  renown 
firom  the  past.  The  greatness  of  the  ancestor  may,  and  dues 
often,  prove  a  reproach  to  him  who  would  claim  a  vain  dis- 
tinction fVom  circumstances  that  he  could  not  have  controlled, 
whilf*  hn  who  looks  ahead,  may  justly  point  with  pride  to  the 
fbtmdatinns  of  glory  which  his  otin  hand  has  laid. 

**  I  have  said  that  f(M«ling,  no  less  than  calculation,  formed 

one  of  the  catises  of  the  calumny  England  has  undeniably 

heaned  upon  America.     The  operation  of  this  dishke  is  as 

varM>iui  and  characteristic,  as  were  the  pursuits  and  humours 

of  its  subjects.    It  was  an  oflcnce  against  the  gec^raphical 

■overeignty,  which  marks  England  fer  the  seat  of  empire, 

to  the  prejudice  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  to  presume 

to  renounce  her  dominion  at  all.     It  was  and  is,  a  constant 

eflbnce  to  aristocracy  every  where,  to  exhibit  an  instance  of 

a  prosperous  and  happy  democracy.     It  was  a  bitter  ofience 

affainst  the  hierarchical  establishment,  to  demonstrate  that 

rwigton  and  order,  and  morals,  could  exist  without  its  aid ; 

it  was  an  offence  to  the  pride  of  that  numerous  class, 

m       exulted  in  being  the  bravest,  because  the  freest  people 

uie  earth,  to  arg^ue  at  the  bayonet's  point,  that  there  was 

r  quite  as  brave,  who  was  determined  to  be  a  little 

•  lioe.   To  the  American,  the  different  expedients  which 
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have  been  adopted  to  disprove,  or  to  underralae  these  adTtn- 
tages,  are  not  without  amusement.  Our  government  has 
bMi  termed  imbecile,  for  no  better  reason  than  that  it  did 
not  possess  the  power  to  suppress  evils  which  have  no  ex* 
istence  among  us,  though  it  does  possess  the  inestimable 
power  of  adapting  itself  to  circumstances,  without  endanger- 
mg  its  foundations  by  the  change.  Our  manners  have  beeL 
d^ded,  tor  the  simple  cause  t&t  they  differed,  and  that  too, 
perhaps,  less  than  might  be  wished,  &om  their  own,  while 
their  own  are  far  from  b^ng  a  model  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Oiu-  order  has  been  denied,  though  it  is  rarely  disturbed,  ex- 
cept by  the  iUveg  of  her  own  duKiplined  system,  and  our  re- 
ligion scofied  at,  though,  I  think,  a  reference  to  the  use  of 
figures  would  demonstrate  that  whfle  (since  the  separation) 
their  peculiar  faith  has  been  on  a  comparative  decrease  among 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  created  by  the 
establishment,  it  has,  with  us,  been  on  a  comparative  increase, 
because  men  seldom  fail  to  confess  the  merits  of  that  which 
is  not  too  violently  obtruded  on  their  notice. 

^  But,  a  more  general  and  far  safer  method  of  disposing  <^ 
the  question  of  our  unworthiness,  is  by  keeping  America  en- 
tirely out  of  view.  To  this  hour,  and  with  aU  the  facts 
known  to  the  world,  one  reads  every  day,  in  works  and  Jour- 
nals of  talent  and  reputation,  that  Ens^land  is  the  freest 
among  the  nations !  You  may  see  her  clauns  to  philanthropy 
supported  by  the  fact,  that  she  was  the  first  to  destroy  the 
traffic  in  human  flesh ;  and  her  distinjeruished  statesmen  have 
not  hesitated  to  affirm,  in  the  face  oi  Europe,  that  to  her  b 
the  southern  moiety  of  our  hemisphere  indebted,  for  the  ori- 
ginal acknowled^ent  of  its  national  existence !  It  is  easy  to 
predict  that  this  is  a  manner  of  disposing  of  things,  which  may 
be  practised  with  more  facility  in  the  year  1825,  than  in  the 
year  1850. 

<*  As  respects  the  work  of  Mr.  Hod^n,  I  have  read  it, 
with  both  pain  and  pleasure.  There  is  satisfkction  at  all 
times,  in  dwelling  on  the  opinions,  though  they  may  prove 
erroneous,  of  a  discreet  ana  honest  man.  As  he  eviaently 
seeks  the  truth,  with  a  desire  of  proclaiming  it,  his  very  errors 
are  entitled  to  be  treated  with  respect.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
however,  is  more  untrue,  than  to  say  that  service  in  the  revo- 
lution forms  the  chief,  or  even  a  very  material  claim  to  dis- 
tinction,  in  our  ordinary  intercourse.  Society,  in  America,  is 
constituted  precisely  as  in  every  other  Christian  country, 
breedinjpr,  education,  family  alliances,  and  wealth,  exerting 
most  or  their  customary  influences.  It  is  more  true,  cer* 
tainly,  as  to  political  distinction,  though  cases  abonnd  of 
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indiTiduals  who  even  oppoeed  the  wmr  of  *76,  but  who  hate 
not  been  thought  unwoitny  of  pc^nilar  favour  by  their  placa* 
Ue  countrymen.  He  has  been  thrown,  by  accident,  into  a 
bigUv  respectable  circle  of  ancient  soldiers,  whom  he  hss 
ibimd  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  native  and  merited  coo- 
■ideration,  and  he  has  mistaken  the  particular  instance  for  s 
geoeral  rule.  He  has  not,  at  least,  like  most  of  those  who 
went  before  him,  passed  wilfuUy  over  the  abundance  of  order, 
morals,  reli^on,  and  intelligence  which  eminently  distin- 
gnishes  the  bosom  of  our  community,  to  seek  exceptions  in 
tne  skirts  of  society,  which  might  serve  to  amuse  at  home 
by  their  freshness,  or  to  gratify  the  spleen  of  our  haters  by 
their  deformities. 

^  But  there  are  deep  sources  of  pain  in  finding,  by  the  con- 
fessions of  this  very  writer,  how  much  more  inveterate  have 
been  the  prejudices  of  his  nation,  than  even  one  as  familiar 
with  the  subiect  as  a  traveller  could  have  believed.  To  nine 
millions  of  the  population  of  America,  it  will  appear  incred- 
ible, that  Englana  has  doubted,  nay,  still  doubts,  whether 
relifi^on  or  religious  instruction  exists  amon^  them !  I  write 
UD&T  the  observation  of  four  visits  to  England,  and  an  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  my  own  country,  when 
I  affirm,  that  religion,  to  say  the  least,  is  as  much  inculcated, 
and  its  prescriptions  as  rigidly  observed,  in  all  the  northern 
and  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  States  of  America,  as 
in  the  most  favoured  quarters  of  England.  It  is  lamentable 
that  an  error  so  injurious  in  its  consequences,  so  false  and  so 
oncharitable  in  its  nature,  should  have  an  existence  among 
men  who  evidently  wish  to  believe  the  best.  StUl,  while  as  a 
man,  I  lament  this  miserable  error,  as  an  American,  I  do  not 
fear  the  consequences.  Wilful  ignorance  is  sure  to  entail  its 
punishment.  It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  England  to  re- 
main in  ignorance  of  America,  and  of  American  character, 
from  the  day  when  the  pilgrims  first  touched  the  rock  of  Ply- 
mouth to  the  present  hour.  She  banidied  our  ancestors  from 
her  bosom,  because  they  would  not  submit  to  an  oppression 
against  which  she  herself  has  since  revolted.  She  cumbered 
our  in&nt  efforts  with  her  vicious  legislation,  and  drove  us  to 
a  premature  majority.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  she 
wOl  have  us,  in  our  strength,  as  a  friend  or  an  cnemv*  The 
time  for  her  election  is  getting  short,  and  more  may  hang  oc 
the  issue  than  millions,  who  exult  in  their  present  power,  are 
willing  to  behove.  The  steady,  deluded  and  confiding  friend 
we  once  were,  it  is  too  late  to  expect.  But  a  nation  which 
ibels  no  pressure,  and  which  is  consciout*  of  no  unworthiness, 
is  neither  vindictive  nor  obdurate.    We  may  be  di^>06ed  to 
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forffive,  though  it  will  be  hard  indeed  to  forget.  Even  the 
moderated  and  cautious  tone,  which  is  certainly  beginning  to 
prevail  among  her  politicians  and  writers,  is  not  extended  to 
the  youthful  Hercules  with  the  grace  that  it  might  have  been 
offered  to  the  infant  in  his  cradle.  We  know  as  well  a^  her- 
self, that  the  next  duplication  of  our  numbers  will  raise  us  to 
her  own  level.  Her  dominion  over  our  minds  could  not  liave 
continued,  it  is  true,  after  we  had  obtained  a  literature  of  our 
own ;  still  the  hold  might  have  been  relinquished  in  amity» 
and  not  cast  from  her  in  disdain.  But  a  generation  has  grown 
to  maturity  during  the  prevalence  of  a  miserable  infatuation. 
What  a  noble  promise  for  the  future  has  England  not  jeop- 
arded !  The  decline  of  empires,  though  more  tardy,  is  not 
less  certain  thsn  that  of  man.  The  wane  of  the  British  do- 
minion might  have  been  distinguished  by  features  that  the 
world  has  never  yet  witnessed.  Her  language,  her  institu- 
tions, and  her  distinctive  opinions  are  spread  v^erever  enter- 
prise has  penetrated.  Colonization,  under  her  reign^  has 
been  fruitful  and  prosperous  beyond  a  parallel.  Mighty  na- 
tions are  rising  around  her,  as  generations  succeed  venera- 
tions in  the  more  familiar  descent  of  families,  wisdom 
might  prescribe  a  course  which  would  have  secured  a  devoted 
friend  m  every  dependant  as  it  was  released  from  the  do- 
minion of  the  parent.  How  far  that  course  has  been  pursued 
in  respect  to  us,  the  past  and  the  present  time  sufficiently 
show.  Why  is  Russia  already  occupying  that  place  in  Amer- 
ican politics  which  England  should  have  nobly  filled  ?  Why 
did  America  choose  England  for  her  foe,  when  equal  cause 
of  war  was  given  by  France,  and  when  the  former  was  cer- 
tainly most  able  to  do  her  harm  ?  These  are  questions  easily 
answered  by  any  man  conversant  vnth  the  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  our  nation ;  but  I  shall  leave  you  to  make  your  own 
observations. 

*<  I  have  treated  this  matter  gravely ;  for  to  me  it  alwave 
seems  a  subject  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences.  Tne 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 
two  nations  shall  receive  support  from  equal  power.  Whether 
the  struggle  is  to  be  maintained  by  the  ordinary  rivalry  of 
enterprise  and  industry,  or  by  the  fiercer  conflict  of  arms, 
depends  greatly  on  the  temper  of  America.  To  us  the  ques- 
tion is  purely  one  of  time.  The  result  may  be  retarded ;  but 
he  is  deplorably  ignorant  of  our  character,  of  our  resources, 
and  of  our  high  intentions,  who  believes  it  can  ever  be  avert- 
ed. That  Almighty  Being  who  holds  the  destinies  of  nations 
fai  his  hands,  must  change  the  ordinary  direction  of  his  ovm 
great  laws,  or  the  American  population  'wVtt.  «^«bA.  -tl  ^kft 
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head  of  dvilized  nations,  long  ere  the  close  of  this  century. 
It  10  natural  that  they  whr  talsely  identify  individiuil  ha|^* 
ness  with  national  power,  r  Aould  rack  their  ingenuity  in  quest 
of  arguments  that  may  refute  omens  that  seem  so  unprc^* 
tious.  The  most  common,  because,  in  truth,  the  only  iMansi* 
ble  anticipation  is,  that  our  confederation  will  dissoWe.  It  is 
remarkable  that  England,  with  her  party-coloured  empire, 
Austria,  Prussiat  Be&ium,  Sweden,  and  even  our  constant 
friend  the  Russ,  ^homd  shut  their  eyes  to  the  fragments  of 
nations  that  compose  their  several  powers,  and  complacently 
predict,  that  we,  a  people  of  common  origin,  of  common 

r'  [lions,  of  identified  interests,  and  of  perfe^y  equal  rights, 
uld  alone  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  an  unnatural 
desire  to  separate.  The 'people  of  France  itself  lire  not  so 
thoroughly  amalgamated  as  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  divisions  of  Catholics  and  rrotestants  alone,  kept  alive 
as  they  are  throughout  most  of  Europe,  are  a  greater  source 
of  hostile  feeling  than  all  our  causes  of  difference  united. 
The  fact  is,  that  you  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  strong 
arm  as  the  only  bond  of  political  union ;  and  Europe  has  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  or  learning  that  tlic  most  durable  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  makes  it  the  interest  of  every  citizen 
to  yield  it  cheerful  support.  I  defy  the  experience  of  the 
world  to  bring  a  parallel  case  of  submission  to  established 
government,  equal  to  that  manifested  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  their  own  restrictive  laws — measures  of 
doubtful  policy,  and  of  nearly  fatal  effects,  not  to  individuals 
alone,  but  to  whole  communities — and  to  communities  too, 
that  possessed  all  the  organized  means  of  separate  govern- 
ments completely  within  the  reach  of  their  hands.  That 
which  constitutes  our  weakness  in  European  eyes,  we  know 
to  constitute  our  unconquerable  strength.  The  bavonets  of 
England  could  not  subdue  us,  an  infant,  impoverished,  scatter- 
ed, and  peacefVil  people ;  but  could  she  have  vielded  a  moiet v 
of  the  rights  we  now  enjoy,  we  mig^t  have  been  persuaded, 
lor  a  time  longer,  that  oar  interests  tied  us  to  a  nation  in  the 
other  hemisphere.  And,  after  all,  admitting  that  we  shall 
i^Mrate,  the  case,  with  respect  to  Enffland,  wul  not  be  greatly 
altered.  Instead  of  having  one  mighty  rival  in  industry  and 
enterprise,  she  will  have  two.  The  issue  will  be  protracted, 
but  not  averted.  The  main  question  is,  whether  that  rivalry 
•hail  consist  in  manful,  honourable,  and  amicable  efforts,  or 
in  bitter,  vindictive,  heartless  warfare.  Every  good  man  will 
wish  the  former,  but  every  wise  man  must  see  how  great  is 
the  danger  of  the  latter.  More  than  ordinary  pnidbnce  is 
to  temper  a  atragf  le  between  natioDs,  which,  hy 
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■peakmg^  a  common  lan^age,  so  thoroughly  understand  each 
oiher's  taunts  and  reymngs.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that 
the  American,  under  a  consciousness  of  similar  innovations 
on  his  pride  and  his  privileges,  would  be  either  more  wise  or 
more  generous,  than  the  Englishman  has  provcMJ :  but  I  do 
■ay,  that  it  behoves  the  discreet  and  moderate  of  both  nations 
to  take  heed,  lest  the  growixiff  dislike  should  degenerate  into 
a  feeling  that  may  prove  mscreditable  to  human  nature. 
There  is,  however,  much  mawkish  philanthropy  uttered  on 
this  subject.  For  in^  own  part,  I  beueve  the  fault  of  Amer- 
ica has  been  that  or  a  too  cautious  forbearance.  Had  we 
earlier  spoken  in  the  open  and  manly  tone  that  becomes  us, 
much  of  the  miserable  recrimination  that  I  fear  is  in  store 
would  have  been  avoided.  Still,  we  begin  to  feel,  that  whfle 
En^and  has  nearlv  exhausted  her  darts,  our  own  quiver  is 
iblL  She  forgets  tnat,  when  we  achieved  our  indepcaidence. 
we  conquered  an  e<]ual  right  to  the  lan^age;  and  she  ought 
not  to  be  surprised  if  we  should  sometunes  descend  to  adopt 
her  own  mode  of  using  it.  No  doubt  vulgar  and  impoteLt 
minds  have  alreadv  commenced  the  pitiful  task  of  recnmina* 
tion :  nor  can  it  be  denied  that  men  of  even  higher  stamp 
have  been  provoked  to  a  forgetfiilness  of  their  self-respect,  by 
the  unceasmg  taunts  and  revilinss  of  our  unwearied  abusers ; 
but  if  the  latter  think  that  they  have  yet  felt  the  force  of  our 
retorts,  they  have  only  to  continue  in  their  career  to  be  soon 
convinced  of  their  error.  If  England  believes  she  is  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  attacks  of  sarcasm,  it  is  not  the  least  of  her 
mistakes ;  and  nothing  but  occasion  is  needed  to  convince  her 
that  no  one  can  apply  it,  in  her  case,  with  half  the  malignant 
power  of  those  very  people  she  afi^ts  to  despise. 

*<  At  present,  the  feeling  in  America,  in  respect  to  England, 
is  rather  that  of  indifference,  than  of  dislike.  We  certainly 
do  not  worship  her  government ;  if  we  had,  we  should  prol^ 
ably  have  adopted  it ;  but  we  are  far  from  being  so  unreason- 
able as  to  require  that  she  should  like  our  own.  I  know  no 
people  that  trouble  themselves  less  about  the  political  conctriis 
of  other  nations  than  my  countrymen.  It  may  be  vanity,  but 
they  think  they  have  little  to  learn,  in  this  puticular,  except 
of  themselves.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  one  great  and 
saving  quality,  which,  if  W3  are  wrong,  should  plead  some- 
thing in  extenuation  of  our  self-delusion;  we  are  neither 
ashamed  nor  afraid  to  change. 

"  When  an  Englishman  tells  us  of  our  common  descent, 
of  the  ideal  homage  we  should  both  pay  to  the  land  and  in- 
stitutions of  our  ancestors,  he  is  heard  with  cold  and  incied^ 
nkms  ears;  w#  are  no  worshippers  of  stocks  and  itoiMft.    k 
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little  extension  of  his  principle  would  carry  us  into  the 
of  monkish  misnile,  or  leave  us  in  the  plains  of  Saxony. 
Bat  when  an  Englishman  speaks  to  us  of  those  moderated 
and  chastened  principles  which  characterize  our  reliffion,  and 
refers  to  that  mighty  Spirit  which  inculcates  the  oUi^atioos 
of  universal  chanty,  he  approaches  by  an  avenue  that  is  open 
to  all,  and  which  1  pray  God  may  never  be  closed  agamat 
film,  or  any  other  of  the  children  of  men. 

^Aa  to  the  generation  that  must  pass  away  before  oui 
■trenfth  shall  entirely  equal  that  of  our  great  relative,  there 
is  little  cause  for  apprehension.  England  has  already  done 
and  said  her  worst.  We  dread  her  power  as  a  veteran  dreads 
the  whizzing  of  bullets ;  he  knows  the  deadly  messengers  may 
do  him  harm,  but  the  sound  is  far  too  familiar  to  excite  alarm. 
Let  those  who  believe  England  more  powerful  now  than  she 
was  fifty  years  since,  ask  Uiemselves  whether  she  can  repeat 
her  efforts? — let  those  who  wish  to  think  of  America  in 
1824,  as  they  did  in  1776,  approach  like  yourself,  and  make 
their  own  observations. 

*<  I  should  describe  the  difference  between  the  treatment 
which  the  Americam  receives  in  Ei^land,  and  that  which  the 
Englishman  receives  in  America,  as  being  very  marked. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  passed,  we  admit  the  English- 
man freely  and  cordially  into  our  houses,  and  I  think  we  treat 
him,  even  now,  rather  as  a  distant  relative  than  as  an  alien. 
There  is  so  much  natural  interest  in  the  feeling  wliich  in- 
;aces  us  to  listen  curiously  to  accounts  of  the  country  of  our 
athers,  that  it  may  stiU  reouire  time  to  lose  it  altogether. 
Almost  every  Engush  traveller  in  America  (who  has  pub- 
.ished]  admits  the  cordiality  and  kindness  of  his  reception. 
Thoufh  this  acknowledgment  is  commonly  made  with  some 
ioch  nourish  as — *  we  found  the  name  of  Englishman  a  gen- 
eral passport,'  it  is  not  the  less  an  acknowledgment  of^the 
hcU  What  is  the  other  side  of  tho  picture ?  Remember 
that  I  do  not  speak  of  exceptions,  but  of  rules ;  not  of  men 
wlipm  good  fortune,  or  merit,  or  caprice,  or  fashion,  or  curi- 
osity, or  any  other  cause,  has  made  the  objects  of  attention ; 
nor  of  those  whose  goodness  of  heart,  and  laudable  desire  to 
■Cudv  character  as  it  is  exhibited  in  nations  as  well  as  in  in- 
dividuals, excite  to  kindness ;  but  of  those  of  my  countrymen 
who  travel  as  a  body,  and  of  those  Englishmen  who  ordinarily 
receive  them  as  miests  in  their  own  iSand. 

**  In  the  first  place,  an  American  has  evidently  to  overcome 
■  dislike  to  be  received  at  all.  This  circumstance  is  betrayed 
to  us  in  a  thousand  ways.  The  first  and  most  common  is  an 
•vidcot  denre  to  tToid  us.  It  is  betrayed  to  us  by  foreignMi« 
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who  tell  08  distinctly  of  the  fact ;  and  it  is  betrayed  to  us  by 
the  very  manner  in  which  their  civilities  are  ofiered  when 
circomstances  induce  them  to  depart  a  little  from  their  cus- 
tomary reserve. 

**  The  reception  of  an  American  in  England  is  not  without 
amusement.  I  shall  say  nothing  of  the  honest,  blustering 
hospitality  of  that  class  in  whom  prejudice  cannot  always 
repress  lundness,  (especially  if  profit  be  in  view ;)  but  my 
remarks  are  now  made  on  a  class  who  have  no  direct  gain 
before  their  eyes.  These  good  folk  are  prodigious  patron- 
ixers.  Nothing  makes  them  so  happy  as  to  get  an  American, 
and  to  show  hmi  that  they  are  not  above  treating  him  as  an 
equal ;  and  in  order  that  the  poor  foreigner  shomd  have  no 
excuse  for  den^rin^  the  condescension,  they  neglect  no  oppor- 
tunity of  exhibitmg  it.  These  people  are  every  moment 
giving  you  solemn  assurances  that  they  are  above  the  vulgar 
prejuoices  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  perhaps  you  are 
gravely  told  that  the  party  despises  the  theory  which  says 
physical  nature  is  not  so  perfect  in  America  as  m  Europe,  by 
an  individual  who  is  gravely  looking  up  in  your  face  at  an 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  One  of  the  best-bred,  natural, 
and  easy  women  that  1  met  in  London  was  a  countrywoman 
of  my  own.  A  very  cosmopolite  took  occasion  to  compliment 
me  on  the  subject;  but,  probably  fearing  he  had  said  too 
much,  he  concluded  by  tellmg  me  that  *  she  had  been  caught 
young !'  On  another  occasion  I  was  assured,  in  the  presenc* 
of  twenty  people,  that  a  countryman  of  my  own  *  could  not 
have  been  a  finer  gentleman  than  he  was  had  he  been  edu- 
cated in  London  or  Paris  !*  An  American  lady  was  dancing 
in  the  midst  of  fifty  Englishwomen,  and  her  performance  was 
80  creditable,  that  I  was  led  to  believe  by  a  b^-stander,  that 
he  saw  no  difference  in  her  grace  and  that  of^^  the  belles  of 
his  own  island!  I  should  l^  ungrateful  indeed,  not  to  ac- 
knowledge the  polished  liberality  of  such  concessions,  which, 
I  candidly  assure  you,  exceeds  any  thing  in  the  same  way  I 
ever  heard  in  my  own  country.  But  these  are  cases  to  be 
laughed  at :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  others  occur,  in  which 
indignation  destroys  the  spirit  of  merriment. 

^^ow,  all  this  is  exceedingly  absurd  and  very  pitifVil. 
Heaven  Imows  that  eveir  rational  American  is  willing  enough 
to  admit  what  time,  ana  money,  and  learning  have  done  for 
Europe ;  nor  do  1  think,  unless  provoked  by  superciliousness, 
that  we  are  too  apt  to  remind  her  possesson  of  what  they 
have  not  done.  But  it  is  lamentable  that  the  truly  high 
breeding  and  excellent  sense  of  those  who  do  possess  these 
qualities  in  an  eminent  degree,  in  England,  cannot  look  dowa 
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tlie  overweening  character  of  so  many  of  the  nation.  That 
they  do  not,  my  own  experience,  and  the  obeervatioiiB  of 
efery  intellifl^ent  man,  will  show.  I  do  not  say,  that  if  we 
were  the  om,  and  proud,  and  successfVil  people,  that  we 
ihould  discover  better  taste,  deeper  humility,  or  naore  can- 
dour ;  but  this  I  do  know,  that  bemff  the  people  we  are,  we 
are  not  likeljr  to  submit  quietly  to  Uie  exhibition  of  an  tm- 
eamed  superiority  in  others.  These  things  must  be  chaased^ 
or  the  growth  of  the  feeling  to  which  I  luive  already  alluded 
appears  to  me  to  be  inevitable.  Hundreds  of  Americas 
travellers  are  in  Europe  at  this  hoar.  Each  yeu  increases 
the  number,  as  it  increases  their  influence  on  thd  ton^  of 
the  public  mind  at  home.  Perhaps  nine  out  of  ten,  place 
their  feet  on  the  land  of  their  ancestors  with  a  feeing  in 
its  favour;  and  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  that,  from  the  causes 
I  have  nsjned,  nine  out  of  t&ck  leave  it  with  satisfictioii, 
and  return  to  it  with  reluctance.  The  same  individuals 
quit  France,  Italy,  Russia,  Switzerland  and  Germanv,  with 
kind  and  friendly  recollections.  England  and  the  \Jnited 
States  are  placed  in  situations  to  make  them  respectAil  com- 
petitors, or  downright  haters.  Love  does  not  more  infallibly 
beget  love,  than  dislike  creates  dislike.  I  honestly  think  we 
are,  as  yet,  substantially  the  defendants  in  this  war  of  inuen- 
dos.  We  have  certainly  returned  abuse  for  abuse,  and  as 
coarsely  and  as  vulgarly,  and  frequently  as  ignorantly,  as  it 
has  been  bestowed ;  but  there  is  nothmg  in  our  resentment 
which  wears  the  aspect  of  settled  and  calculating  hostility. 
I  think  our  people  have  been  wrong :  thev  have  often  met 
calumny  with  deprecation,  when  they  would  have  better  shut 
its  mouith  by  exhibiting  spirit.  We  never  got  any  thing  from 
England  in  the  way  of  petition  or  remonstrance;  but  we 
have  obtained  a  glorious  empire  by  resolution.  I  am  no  ad- 
vocate for  vindictive  and  vulgar  recrimination ;  but  I  think 
the  nation  or  the  individual  wno  would  maintain  his  proper 
position,  must  take  justice  and  self-respect  for  his  gmoes, 
aad  care  as  little  as  possible  for  others. 

^  It  would  be  as  disgustinff  as  it  is  unprofitable,  to  descend 
into  the  paltry  details  of  the  manner  in  which  prejudices 
•ad  contempt  are  fostered  in  England  against  America. 
Some  itinerant  hears  a  gross  expression  fran  the  lips  of  a 
vulgar  man  in  New- York,  or  a  horrid  oath  in  the  mouth  of 
■one  blasphemous  boatman  on  the  Mississippi,  and  they  are 
instantly  transferred  to  the  pages  of  works  like  the  Quarterly, 
tad  half  a  dosen  others  similar  to  it,  as  specimens  of  Amer- 
taa  manners !  Do  those  who  preside  over  the  publicatioM 
Jb  gueitian,  haiiova  that  the  art  of  oljurgatiou  as 
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in  fthdr  own  countir  f  I  can  tell  them  from  close  obeervation, 
tfaat  sentences  are  daily  and  hourlj  uttered  in  London  itself, 
which,  thrmgh  they  may  want,  axM  commonly  do  want,  the 
nnserable  ingenuity  of  those  they  ^uote,  fail  in  none  of  the 
blasphemy.  *  Pretty  cmuiderablej!  m  always  dignified  with 
italics ;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  lucky  if  it 
be  not  interpolated  into  his  annual  message;  but  it  may 
appear,  as  it  does  appear,  in  pase  64,  lines  6  and  7,  of  the 
famous  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  in  Roman  insigniiicance ! 

^  It  behoves  the  wise,  and  the  principled,  and  the  good  of 
the  two  nations,  to  put  a  stop  to  feelings  which  can  so  easily 
give  rise  to  all  that  is  disagreeable.  But  truckling  is  not 
wisdom  in  us,  nor  is  condescension  politeness  in  them.  We 
must  meet  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  as  equals :  not  in 
concessions,  that  are  wrung  by  policy,  or  perhaps  by  a  still  less 
worthy  motive ;  but  as  mortals,  who  have  but  one  nature  and 
one  God.  Until  this  shall  be  done,  and  not  till  then,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  the  least  revival  of  the  feeling  that  might  arise 
from  a  common  parentage  and  common  pnnciples.  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  1  do  not  stand  alone,  in  tlus  opinion,  by 
millions.  The  time  is  near,  I  had  almost  written  firightfulhr 
near,  when  two  nations,  who  thoroughly  understand  each 
other's  vituperations,  shall  support  a  ddicate  rivalry  by  equal 
power.  That  crisis  is  to  be  passed  ere  the  danger  of  the 
malady  shall  abate.  For  one,  1  can  say,  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  hope  it  may  be  done  in  peace ;  but  I  should  be  blind  to  the 
effect  of  natural  causes,  did  I  not  see  that  it  is  a  period  at- 
tended with  alarm.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  the  good- 
ness of  heart,  and  the  secret  sympathies  which  bind  the  lovers 
of  humanity  together,  should  be  smothered  by  the  grosser 
and  more  active  passions  of  the  world ;  but  nature  and  self* 
preservation  point  to  only  one  course  when  the  appeal  is 
seriously  made  to  the  patriot.  It  is  by  this  unfortunate 
supremacy  of  the  coarser  passions  of  life,  that  the  best  men 
eventually  get  enthralled  in  the  mental  tyranny  iji  prejudice 
and  hostility. 

*'  You  will  perceive  by  what  is  here  written,  that  words 
and  empty  profession  '^pass  but  for  little  in  my  poor  estimate 
of  liberality.  If  I  know  myself,  an  Englishman  is  regarded 
as  any  other  man.  When  I  find  him,  as  I  am  happy  to  say  I 
have  found  hundreds,  benevolent,  kind  of  heart,  and  liberally 
enlightened,  he  even  draws  nearer  to  my  sympathies  than 
any  other  foreigner ;  but  the  instant  any  of'^the  qualities  men- 
tioned above,  are  discovered,  distrust,  coldness,  and,  not  mi* 
frequently,  unoonquerahle  disgust,  succeed.    There  it  no 
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olher  object  in  mentioning  my  own  instance,  except  uift 
goes  to  prove  what  is  the  feeung  of  an  individual  who  haf 
never  been  the  subject  of  any  peculiar  causes  to  make  hia 
case  different  from  that  of  the  mass  of  his  nation.  I  believe 
it  is  the  state  of  mind  of  a  vast  majority  of  that  portion  of  my 
countrymen  who  are  brought  much  in  collision  with  the  na« 
tives  of  Great  Britain.  But  these  sympathies  may  be  blighted 
too  oilen.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
iffoorant,  and  prejudiced,  and  obstinate,  while  you  cannot  add 
that  they  are  unpotent.  Men  act  and  feel,  they  war  and  they 
destroy,  in  masses ;  and  it  is  as  bodies,  and  not  in  their  insu- 
lated exceptions,  that  they  must  be  viewed. 

**  But  I  deny  that  the  prejudice  of  England  against  America 
is  limited  to  the  ignorant,  though  I  am  willing  to  admit,  and 
admit  it  I  do  with  unaffected  {Measure,  that  Uiere  are  many 
and  manly  exceptions.  StiD,  a  deep,  settled,  ignorant,  and,  I 
think,  an  increasinfir  hostility,  to  the  people,  the  institutions, 
and,  I  fear,  to  the  hopes  of  the  United  States,  exists  in  the 
minds  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  middling  classes.  I  use  the 
term  middling  in  an  intellectual,  no  less  than  in  its  ordinary, 
acceptation.  It  is  not  a  month  since  a  friend  of  mine  acci- 
dentally met  a  clergyman's  daughter,  of  good  manners,  of  a 
naturally  kind  heart,  and  of  great  general  good  sense,  who 
manifested  this  temper  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  Chance 
introduced  the  subject  of  America,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  describe  the  quality  of  her  abuse,  wliich  knew  no  other 
bounds  than  what  propriety  of  sex,  and  some  little  respect  for 
condition,  would  impose.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared  that  tins 
lady  (for  she  was  not  at  all  unworthy  of  the  appellation)  had 
never  known  an  American  in  her  life !  She  had  Ustened  too 
eagerly  to  misrepresentation  and  caricature ;  and,  perhaps, 
ner  very  intelligence  added  to  her  spleen,  by  giving  the  alarm 
to  her  patriotism.  But  the  progress  of  a  great  nation  is  not 
to  be  stopped  by  angry  words. 

**  You  may  be  inclined  to  ask  if  the  American  Is  not  often 
guilty  of  the  same  weakness?  No  doubt  he  is — though  al- 
ways with  this  marked  difference :  he  disputes,  and  oflen  de- 
nies the  claims  of  England,  in  this  or  that  particular ;  he  is 
dkvusted  with  certain  usages,  and  does  not  scruple  to  say  so; 
he  laughs  at  the  self-delusion  of  her  poets  ana  dramatists; 
but  he  does  not  deny  her  general  right  to  be  considered  among 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  eartli.  While  he  sees  and  acknow- 
ledges, and  has  oflen  felt  the  equality  of  her  courage,  and 
morals,  and  enterprise,  he  confesses  no  superiority,  because, 
in  simple  truth,  it  has  no  existence.  I  do  not  ever  remember 
lo  have  heard  one  of  my  countrymen,  however  ignorant  or 
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fulffar,  refuse  to  admit  an  Enfflishman  to  most  of  the  merit 
of  being  a  sofficiently  civilized  man ;  but  it  would  be  quite 
easy  to  produce  printed  evidence,  in  works  of  character,  to 
show  that  there  is  no  reciprocity  in  even  this  doubtful  degree 
of  liberality. 

'^I  shall  close  this  long,  and,  I  feaf,  tiresome  note,  by 
writing  still  more  frankly.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
professions  of  amity  and  kindness  towards  America,  during 
my  recent  visit  to  England.  I  feel  that  no  man  has  a  right 
to  distrust  declarations  that  come  from  fearless  and  hoi^st 
natures.  For  my  own  part,  I  give  credit  to  the  sincerity  of 
the  individuals  who  have  maide  them.  But  when  these 
declarations  come,  as  they  so  often  do  come,  openly  and  in 
print,  accompanied  by  sneers,  and  misrepresentations,  and 
caricatures*  it  would  exceed  the  ordinary  bounds  of  human 
vanity  to  yield  them  faith.  In  order  that  no  misconception 
may  exist  on  this  head,  I  beg  leave  to  direct  your  attention 
to  the  Quarterly  Review,  a  publication  which,  erroneously 
or  not,  is  said  to  enjoy  a  particular  degree  of  the  favour  of 
those  who  control  the  policy  of  England.  Will  any  honest 
or  candid  man  say,  that  the  spirit  and  language  of  this 
journal  are  conciliatory?  If  the  English  nation  wish  to  cher- 
ish an  amicable  temper  with  America,  this  is  not  the  way 
to  effect  their  object.  One  is  often  at  a  loss  to  arrive  at 
the  spirit  which  dictates  these  mongrel  essays.  Are  their 
writers  so  ignorant  of  human  nature,  as  not  to  know,  that 
while  one  taunt  will  be  remembered,  a  thousand  qualifying 
commendations  will  be  forgotten  ?  If  they  are  written  for 
the  English  nation,  do  they  not  prove  the  existence  of  the 
temper  I  have  described?  and  ir  they  are  written  for  the 
American,  is  it  believed  that  we  shall  take  ourpohtical  creed 
from  known  rivals?  If  peace  between  England  and  America 
be  an  object — and  God  knows,  I  consider  it  an  object  of  deep 
ani'.  momentous  concern — it  is  not  to  be  preserved  by  means 
like  these.  There  is  one  question  alone,  which  must  always 
endanger  the  harmony  of  the  two  nations.  I  mean  the 
question  of  impressment.  So  long  as  this  delicate  and  im- 
portant point  remains  at  issue,  England  cannot  war  with  any 
other  power  without  creating  a  fearful  risk  of  drawing 
America  into  the  controversy.  There  exists  no  longer  in  the 
United  States,  a  blind  and  infatuated  party  to  uphold  a 
foreign  people  in  the  support  of  a  doctrine  that  is  as  untena- 
ble by  common  sense,  as  it  is  insulting  to  the  sovereignty  of 
an  independent  nation,  and  this  is  a  question,  therefore,  that 
can  only  be  disposed  of  by  great  conciUation  and  mutual  for- 
bearance.   But,  admitting  that  the  administration  of  the 
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United  States  should  be  dinxMed  to  cede  a  little,  ibr  a  time^ 
to  policy,  until  our  sinews  shall  be  still  better  strung.  Heaven 
be  praised,  the  American  administration  can  do  nothing  against 
the  feeling  and  declared  will  of  the  American  nation.  Kind 
words  cost  but  little.  He  who  does  not  choose  to  nse  tfaem, 
cannot  expect  to  have  his  joke  and  keep  his  friend.  It  may 
be  very  pleasant  to  laugh  at  the  honest  and  sincere  antidpn- 
tions  of  a  people  whose  hopes  have  never  yet  been  deceived; 
but  it  would  be  far  wiser  to  consider  what  are  called  the 
boastful  exaggerations  of  the  Ameiicans,  as  so  many  indica^ 
lions  of  the  spirit  with  which  the  vast  power  they  are  so 
shortly  and  so  mevitably  to  possess,  will  be  wielded.  People 
may  not,  and  do  not  like  to  hear  of  these  things;  but  I  *PP^ 
lo  the  candour  of  any  honest  man,  if  we  telfthem  as  otun, 
as  plainly,  and  as  forcibly  as  provocation  and  supercilioasneBS 
would  justify;  nay  uKire,  I  do  not  think  we  tell  them  oursdves 
as  often  as  they  are  betrajred  bv  the  jealousy  of  others.  We 
live  in  the  quiet  of  a  reasonable,  and,  I  hope,  of  a  grateful 
security.  There  is  one  feature  in  the  intercourse  between 
all  Europeans  and  Americans  that  should  never  be  forgotten. 
The  former  proceed  on  the  assumption  of  premises  which 
were  once  true,  are  now  false,  and  will  shortly  be  absurd ; 
and  they  talk  on  quietly,  with  an  air  of  superiority,  of  which, 
half  the  time,  they  are  unconscious  themselves^while  the 
American  is  thought  an  arrogant  innovator,  if  he  pretend 
even  to  equality. 

**  Turning  from  this  picture  of  irritating  and  jealous  con- 
tention, one  scarcely  knows  where  to  seek  the  antidote  to  the 
poison  which  is  thus  insidiously  ini\]sed  into  the  two  nations. 
It  can  only  be  found  in  the  hi^  principles  and  good  sense  of 
the  religiously  disposed,  and  of  the  enlightened.  The  fonner 
class  may  endure  and  deprecate,  for  their  oflk;e  is  meek  and 
holy  charity ;  but  it  may  be  well  Questioned,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  man  and  worldly  wisdom  do  not  tell  the  intelligent 
Anwrican,  that  his  nation  has  already  forborne  too  long. 
When  are  we  to  expect  the  termination  of  these  constant  ap- 
peals to  our  fbrbcarance,  or  when  are  we  to  look  with  confi- 
dence to  the  hour  in  which  misrepresentation  and  calumny 
shall  cease?  I  refer  you  to  the  VII.  Number  of  the  Quarterly 
Thelogical  Review  and  Ecclesiastical  Record,  a  work  de- 
voted to  the  promulgation  of  ChritUan  doctrines,  as  a  striking 
evidence  of  the  tc«*«per  which  pervades  so  much  of  England 
on  the  subject  of  America.  It  is  vain  to  say,  that  the  sermon 
It  affects  to  review  is  any  justification  of  the  language  it  con- 
tains There  is  nothing  in  that  sermon  but  what  a  minister 
of  God  had  a  perfect  right  to  teU  his  people.    But  it 
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oar  Bnbop  10  aceased  of  having  left  an  erroneoua  opinion  of 
hifi  aentiments  behind  him  in  England.  I  hope  his  aucceaaora 
wili  profit  by  the  hint,  and  deal  a  little  more  frankly,  though 
it  ahoold  be  done  at  some  expense  of  politeness.  If  any  thing 
can  senre  to  make  the  sweeping  and  ndicnlous  charges  of  this 
review  more  absnrd,  it  is  the  well-known  fact,  that  millions 
in  Great  Britain  pine  to  enjoy  the  distant  advant^es  of  the 
very  regions  the  writer  afi^ts  to  undervalue.  It  is  no  small 
lelutation  of  a  large  portion  of  the  calumny  heaped  upon  us, 
that  no  work,  pretendmg  to  a  religious  character,  could  pub« 
lish  such  gross  exaggerations  of  any  other  people,  in  Amer- 
ica, without  meeting  its  punishment  in  the  powerful  rebuke 
1^  a  community  that  knows  well  how  to  distinguish  between 
the  professions  and  the  duties  of  Christianity. 

^  But  I  have  no  wish  to  pursue  the  ungrateful  subject  fur- 
ther. If  we  do  not  recriminate  and  assail,  it  is  not  ror  want 
of  means,  but  for  want  of  inclination.  All  of  our  traveUers  in 
England  have  as  yet  been  Hodgsons  (at  least  in  temper ;)  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  wlme  so  many  English  have  been 
journeying  in  America,  to  ridicule,  to  caricature,  and  to  mis- 
represent, not  a  single  American  of  the  thousands  who  daily 
visit  and  have  visited  England,  has,  to  my  knowledge,  ever 
undertaken  the  ofiice  of  retaliation.  I  shall  not  ofiend  your 
good  sense,  by  pretending  you  do  not  know  how  easy  the  task 
would  become,  to  an  American  who  had  the  disposition  and 
the  talents  for  its — I  had  almost  written  duit/. 

"  I  have  treated  this  matter  more  gravely  than  the  security 
and  indifiercnce  of  most  Americans  would  induce  them  to 
believe  necessary.  But  to  me  there  seems  a  danger  in  the 
subject  that  my  countrymen,  who  now  openlv  laugn  at  these 
«  paper  bullets,'  do  not  always  see.  It  is  plain  to  me,  that 
immense  numbers  in  England  have  a  secret  presentiment 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  a  war  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. I  take  the  often  repeated  disclaimers  of  a  wish  for 
hostilities  to  be  a  bad  omen.  No  man  in  America,  thinks  at 
all  on  the  subject.  I  do  afiirm  that  I  have  heard  more  said 
about  war  in  the  last  four  weeks  in  England,  than  in  the  last 
four  years  that  I  passed  at  home.  I  think  one  can  trace 
easily  the  cause  of  this  difierence  of  feeling.  We  are  passive, 
for  we  have  neither  distrust  nor  jealousy.  We  know  we  are 
moving  steadily  to  our  object,  and  we  think  or  care  little 
about  what  other  people  wish  or  contemplate.  I  do  not  be- 
Kevc  that  two  grave  and  thinking  nations  will  ever  enter  into 
hostilities  on  account  of  pasquinades;  but  pasquinades  can 
produce  a  state  of  feeling  that  may  render  it  difficult  to  over- 
come serious  obstacles  to  peace.    That  these  obstacles  have 
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■liaen,  and  that  they  wiU  comtantly  cootinoe  to  ame»  goo4 
men  may  lament,  but  prudent  men  moft  fbroaee. 

"  Having  veijr probably  wearied  you,  my  dear— —,  with 
a  suliject  in  which  you  may  not  feel  as  interested  aa  myadtf^ 
joa.  have  a  right  to  some  advice  coDcemin^r  thoee  jMrdinttuuT 
mvestiffations  on  which  you  are  ao  meritonoualy  mdined.  I 
■carcely  Imow  a  book  to  which  I  can  refer  you.  Moat  of  the 
travels  are  next  to  worthless.  Even  statistical  works  are 
liable  to  so  much  explanation,  in  a  country  where  changes 
are  so  raind,  that  they  are  apt  to  mislead.  For  this  simi^ 
reason,  no  book,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  can  be  deemed  a 
standard  work.  It  is  found  diflkldt,  with  the  utmost  industry, 
for  even  the  geographies  to  maintain  their  places  in  the 
schools.  What  is  true  to-day,  may,  where  so  much  activity 
prevails,  become  erroneous  to-morrow.  It  is  a  common  say- 
mff,  that  an  American  who  remains  five  years  abroad,  g^ 
behind  his  country.  There  are  many  and  lamentable  proo6 
of  its  justice.  It  would  have  been  just  as  safe  for  the 
Austrians  to  believe  Napoleon  at  Tunn  this  week,  because 
he  was  at  Milan  the  last,  as  it  would  be  exact  to  calculate 
that  America  is  the  same  the  present  as  she  was  found  the 
preceding  year.  A  population  that,  in  our  infancy,  amounted 
to  three  millions,  has  already  swelled  to  twelve,  and  thou- 
sands are  now  in  being  who  vml  live  to  see  it  fifty !  All  other 
changes  have  kept  equal  pace  with  the  unprecedented  and 
nearhr  incredible  ^owth  of  our  numbers. 

"  You  will  find,  m  the  British  Annual  Register,  a  sufficient- 
ly correct  history  of  the  war  of  the  revolution.  It  is  often 
coloured  in  matters  that  may  touch  the  national  pride ;  but  is 
written  with  far  too  much  talent  to  be  vulgarly  illiberaL 
Many  of  the  private  memoirs  of  that  period,  EnfUsn,  Ii'iench, 
and  American,  have  merit  as  well  as  interest  for  those  who 
are  disposed  to  seek  it  on  so  trite  a  subject :  but  Marshall, 
with  all  his  faults  of  arrangement,  for  candour,  manliness, 
and  judicious  weighing  of  testimony,  is  a  model  for  all  his- 
tories. Ilia  opportunities,  too,  for  obtaining  the  truth  have 
probably  never  been  eouallcd  by  any  other  historian.  For 
books  of  a  later  date,  i  scarcely  know  where  to  refer  you. 
The  little  episode  of  Anquetil  on  the  American  war,  is  won- 
derfully erroneous.  He  confounds  names,  dates,  and  events, 
in  a  manner  that  is  inexplicable.  He  is  not  alone  in  naying 
that  the  mutrtu  of  Wathin^on  had  beiraytd  hU  secret*  I 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  tlian  to  suppose  any  woman  had 
the  power  of  betraying  the  secrets  of  one  so  wise,  unless  it 
be  to  suppose  that  wonum  was  his  mistrest.  A  more  profound 
ignorante  of  the  man,  or  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  in* 
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CriHted,  cannot  eamly  be  imaged.  After  all,  joa  have  chosen 
the  only  coarse  by  which  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  America 
can  be  obtained.  You  will  labour  under  one  disadvantage, 
however,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  rid  in  years.  An 
European  can  scarcely  spare  sufficient  time  to  acquire  the 
■imphcity  of  habits,  may  I  also  say,  simplicity  of  thought, 
necessary  to  estimate  our  country.  There  is  no  people  of 
whom  a  superficial  knowledge  is  so  soon  gained,  for  they  are 
oommunicative  and  without  suspicion ;  but  long  familiarity  is 
lecjuired  to  judge  of  a  nation  so  eminently  practical,  and  so 
umversally  mfluenced  by  common  sense.  Of  one  thing  you 
may  be  assured,  that  nothing  I  can  bestow  shall  be  wanting 
to  make  your  visit  both  pleasant  and  profitable.  And  now, 
my  dear  ,"  dw.  dtc. 
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**  What  effect  did  the  general  hostilities  of  Europe,  from 
1799  to  1814,  produce  on  the  maritime  spirit  or  on  the  navi^ 
tion  of  your  country ;  and  what  was  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  the  retaliating  measures  of  the  belligerents,  of  your 
own  restrictive  laws,  and  of  the  war  of  1812?" 

**  As  to  maritime  spirit,  I  should  answer,  none.  The 
American  has  ever  shown  an  inclination  to  the  sea,  and  per- 
haps there  is  no  branch  of  his  industry  and  profit  that  he 
would  abandon  with  ^ater  reluctance.  You  will  find  the 
proofs  of  this  disposition  in  history,  in  his  professional  skill, 
m  the  r^^ess  enterprise  of  the  national  chiuucter,  and  in  the 
sagacity  of  the  people,  which  is  not  likely  to  admit  of  their 
bemg  cajoled  into  an  impression  that  they  do  not  comprehend 
their  own  interests.  The  long  neutrality  of  the  Americana 
certainly  added  to  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  enabled  ita 
merchants  to  increase  their  tonnage  to  a  comparatively  enor- 
mous amount.  In  1810,  when  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try but  a  UttJe  exceeded  7,000,000,  there  were  more  than 
1,400,000  tons  of  shipping  under  the  American  flag.  After 
allowing  for  errors  and  frauds,  both  of  which  existed  at  that 
period  to  some  extent,  this  was  making  one  ton  to  every  five 
Bouls.  To  equal  this  ratio.  Great  Britain  should  possess  a 
tonnage  of  near  five  millions,  and  France  one  of  six,  and  that 
without  computing  the  inhabitants  of  their  dependencies. 
But,  ^at  as  was  the  eflTect  of  this  neutral  character  on 
America,  it  was  by  no  means  equal  to  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  her  natural  advantages  to  profit  by  such  a 
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position,  had  not  the  contest  been  marked  by  a  ""rpUr  dis> 
regard  of  the  established  usages  of  the  world.  The  **  otden 
in  council"  of  the  English,  ami  the  ^  decrees"  of  the  French 
are  not  unknown  to  you.  Under  the  operations  of  those  nord 
principles  of  belligerent  rights,  more  than  sixteen  himdrMl 
■ail  ot  American  vessels  were  captured  or  sequestered  by  the 
English,  French,  Spaniards,  Danes,  and  Neapolitans.  Of 
this  number,  near  a  thousand  were  condemned,  and,  with 
their  cargoes,  entirely  lost  to  the  nation.  Thew  captures 
occurred  during  the  tnjoymenl  of  our  neutral  character !  The 
restrictive  laws,  a  measure  of  our  own  forbearing  pcdicy,  fol* 
k>wed  these  heavy  losses,  and,  for  near  two  years,  the  forei^ 
trade  of  the  country  was  entirely  abandoned.  To  these  Apu 
succeeded  a  war  of  near  three  years,  with  a  nation  wmch 
commanded  the  sea,  which  bad  httle  else  to  do  on  that  ele- 
ment but  to  annoy  our  trade,  and  which,  for  much  of  the 
time,  had  no  other  enemy.  To  all  these  checks,  which,  in 
1814,  had  reduced  the  naviiration  of  the  country  to  about 
one-twentieth  of  what  it  haJ  been  seven  years  before,  suc- 
ceeded the  general  peace,  a  period  when  each  community 
returned  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  own  peculiar  advantages. 
If  we  put  the  short  and  nominal  interruption  to  the  peace, 
that  was  occasioned  by  the  return  of  Napoleon,  as  a  set-off 
to  the  additional  year  that  the  American  war  continued,  we 
can  suppose  all  the  nations  to  have  re-entered  the  lists  of 
commercial  enterprise  together.  The  result  is  known  to  you. 
Though  America  has  not  regained  h»r  fonncr  ratio  of  ton- 
nage, (a  thing  not  to  be  expected  during  a  general  peace,) 
■he  has  become  again,  compared  with  her  population,  the 
most  maritime  nation  of  the  earth.  When  one  coolly  reflects 
on  the  shocks  she  sustained  in  her  wealth,  the  long  continu- 
ance of  the  restrictions  she  endured,  and  her  infancy,  the 
impression  must  be  irresistible  that  there  exists^  either  m  the 
spirit  of  her  people,  or  in  the  resourccis  of  America,  or.  m 
both,  an  operating  cause  to  produce  these  effects,  which  is  to 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Does  any  man  believe  that  there  is 
a  single  nation  in  Europe  that  could  have  recovered  so  soon 
from  similar  shocks?  The  restoration  of  the  convalescent 
child  to  its  pristine  powers,  is  not  more  strongly  contrasted 
to  the  laboured  and  reeble  efforts  of  age,  than  is  tjbe  elasticity 
with  which  America  recovers  from  political  pressure  to  be 
eompared  to  the  cumbered  efibrts  of  the  older  and  more  arti- 
ficial communities  of  Europe." 

'*  What  effect  is  the  continuance  of  peace  Ukcly  to  produce 
•a  the  navigation  of  your  country  ?" 

^  Peace  win  of  course  change,  indeed  it  has  already^  in 
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■ome  meMure,  changed  the  directum  of  our  commerce.  We 
ue  now  placed,  as  regards  mere  privilege,  on  a  level  with 
other  nations.  That  we  are  more  than  equal  to  maintain  the 
competition,  wherever  trade  is  conducted  on  principles  of 
reciprocity,  is  manifest  by  the  fact  that  we  conauct  so  laree 
a  proportion  of  the  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  main  result  is  already  to  be  seen  in 
existmg  facts ;  though  it  is  undeniably  in  the  power  of  other 
countries  to  throw  embarrassments  in  our  way,  just  aa  it  is  in 
our  power  to  adopt  measures  of  retaliation.  It  is  useless  to 
carry  this  investigation  into  details,  since  the  minute  policy 
of  nations  to-day  may  differ  so  much  from  that  of  to-morrow. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  question  of  the  increase  of  our 
navigation  is  alto^ther  one  of  degree.  That  it  must  con* 
tinue  to  increase  is  just  as  capable  of  demonstration  aa  the 
facts  that  it  has  increased,  ana  does  increase,  are  notorious. 
Let  us  look,  for  instance,  at  a  branch  of  the  trade  that  is  al- 
most without  exception  within  our  own  contioL  On  exam- 
ination it  will  be  seen,  that  while  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  has  vacillated  with  the  chimgee  of  external 
causes,  the  trade  coastwise  has  been  regularly,  and,  I  might 
add,  naturally,  on  the  increase.  In  America,  the  vcsmIs 
which  are  employed  in  the  intercourse  between  one  State  and 
another,  or,  in  fact,  between  one  port  and  another,  are  enu- 
merated in  a  difEerent  class  from  those  which  sail  for  ports 
without  the  country.  The  former  are  known  as  registered, 
and  the  latter  as  licensed  vessels.  The  difference  in  name  is 
owing  to  the  difference  in  the  document  which  gives  to  each 
its  respective  character.  In  all  other  respects  the  employ- 
ments are  the  same.  When  the  destination  of  the  vessel  is 
changed,  it  becomes  necessary  to  change  the  evidence  of 
character.  Now,  in  1790,  the  licensed  tonnage  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  103,775  tons.  It  exceeds,  at  the  present 
hour,  tliis  amount  by  seven-fold.  The  increase  has  been  re- 
markably regular,  and  is  always  in  a  ratio  rather  exceeding 
that  of  the  population  of  the  country** 

"  The  most  rational  way  of  anticipating  the  future  state 
of  our  commerce  by  the  past,  is  to  consider  the  ratio  of  the 
increasing  wants  of  the  country  in  connexion  with  the  ef- 
fects which  repletion,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce on  the  moral  no  less  than  on  the  physical  system.  So 
loiij^  as  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  grr<)wth,  ample  sustenance 
tends  to  aid  that  growth,  by  keeping  the  fraoK)  equal  to  its 

*  The  reports  of  IStft,  nmn  the  tonnafc  of  the  Uinted  Slates  to  1,6S4,900 
lorn,  of  wluch  more  than  800,000  are  in  the  eoaatin«  trade  and  fishariea. 
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■tmost  powers  of  devdopement ;  but  as  maturity  approachei, 
•zcessiTe'iiourishment  gradually  begins  to  defeat  its  own  ob- 
ject. There  are  also  points  in  the  developement  of  the  re» 
sources  of  all  communities,  where  calculation  must  become 
■object  to  the  re-actions  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  of  a  retro- 
miaation,  just  as  in  the  animal  system  allowances  were  to 
be  made  for  a  condition  of  infant  vi^ur.  Should  we  as* 
tume,  fbr  a  rule,  the  past  ratio  of  the  mcrease  of  our  coast* 
ing  trade,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
hitherto  been  exceedingly  regular,  we  shall  have,  multiplying 
the  present  amount  by  seven,  a  total  of  near  five  millions  fbr 
the  licensed  tonna^  of  the  country  in  the  year  1860.  Under 
a  general  impression  of  its  improbability,  the  mind  rejects 
this  enormous  amount  as  exaggerated,  and,  no  doubt,  with 
some  reason.  If  we  take  the  positive  growth  of  the  past 
without  any  reference  to  its  comparative  rate  of  increase,  it 
will  require  another  thirty  years  to  add  another  600,000  tons 
to  this  branch  of  our  trade.  But  as  the  United  States  are 
still  in  the  course  of  a  vigorous  and  healthful  developement 
of  their  resources,  there  are  those  who  would  reject  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  manner  of  estimation,  however  they  might  be 
satisfied  with  its  result.  If  we  take  the  known  rate  of  the 
increase  of  our  population  as  a  ^ide,  we  shall  have  a  licen- 
sed tonnage  of  about  1 ,500,000  m  the  year  1850.  With  these 
facts  in  view,  you  are  nearly  or  quite  as  well  qualified  to  judge 
of  this  matter  as  myself,  though  all  conjecture  on  the  subject 
must  necessarily  be  made  unmr  a  sense  of  the  mutabihtv  of 
human  afiairs.  In  order  to  form  an  opinion  of  this  branch  of 
trade,  however,  and  of  its  efiects  on  the  maritime  character 
of  the  nation,  you  will  remember  that  the  vo3rages  are  made 
in  vessels  of  from  ten  tons,  to  those  of  five  hundred,  and  that 
they  are  from  twenty  miles  in  extent  to  two  thousand.  Now, 
this  trade  is  all  our  own,  and  can  never  be  materiaUy  invaded, 
d^ng  peace,  b}*  the  pohcy  of  any  other  people.  It  is  in  it- 
self such  a  germ  of  nautical  power  as  exists  nowhere  else, 
unless  it  may  be  in  England,  where  it  exists  at  all  times  sub- 
ject to  the  dangers  of  colonial  discussions  and  conflicting  in« 
t«rests.  In  short,  it  is  such  a  healthful,  safe,  and  increasing 
«mrce  of  commerce,  as,  I  think,  can  never  be  long  equalleu 
bf  the  intercourse  between  nrincipal  and  dependant." 

**  What  effect  will  manuiactures  be  likely  to  produce  on 

the  maritime  character  of  your  people?  How  far  will  the 

cheapness  of  land  have  a  tendency  to  divert  vour  population 

from  the  ocean,  and  what  will  be  the  probable  iidluence  of 

i     ind  States  in  opposing  the  commercial,  or  navigating 

of  the  maritime  ?'* 
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**Tlieie  are  qocstions  often  uked;  but  the  two  fintof 
tiieiB,  at  least,  mi^ht  be  answered  by  the  reealts  of  all  expe- 
rience. Men  navigate  ships  for  precisely  the  same  object 
thlit  they  manu&ctore  gooos.  They  do  both  to  enrich  them« 
selves,  or  to  prevent  want.  It  is  a  good  reason  why  the 
islander  sfaonla  go  to  sea,  that  he  can  do  nothing  better ;  but 
it  is  iast  as  good  a  one,  that  the  inhabitant  of  a  continent 
should  do  the  same  thing,  because  he  can  do  nothinff  else 
half  so  profitable.  Moi  can  be  led  as  well  as  driven.  Now, 
the  American  loag  ago  made  the  discovery  that,  notwith- 
standing the  high  price  of  labour  in  his  country,  as  he  can  aajl 
a  ship  dieaper  than  others,  he  is  likely  to  reap  most  emolu- 
ment in  turning  his  attention  to  the  sea.  In  consequence  of 
this  discovery,  the  nation  has  become  maritime ;  and  it  will 
undeniably  continue  maritime  so  long  as  there  is  profit  to  be 
derived  from  navigatioii.  Land  was  dieaper  thirty  years  ago 
than  to-day,  and  yet  our  dtissos  left  it  to  earn  their  money 
on  the  water.  The  ship-master  who  gains  three  or  four  hun- 
dred dollars  a  yen  on  his  fimn,  rents  it,  and  goes  to  sea  to 
earn  a  thousand,  and  the  labourer  prefers  twelve  dollars  a 
month  to  ekrfat*  The  very  cheapness  of  land,  by  lessening 
the  value  ofrts  products,  assists  to  create  this  state  of  things. 
As  the  population  increases,  the  relative  prices  of  labour 
will  necessarily  diminish,  until  the  time  shall  come  when  men 
will  fp  to  sea  m  America,  as  elsewhere,  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  There  is,  however,  another  cause  which  must 
never  be  lost  sight  of,  when  one  reasons  on  the  inducements 
wldch  tempt  men  to  quit  the  land  for  the  water.  I  mean  the 
lestkseness  of  moral  excitement.  This  cause  is  more  active 
in  America,  where  the  labouring  classes  read  more,  and  hear 
more  of  adventure  than  any  where  else.  It  is  true,  that  |>ob- 
sibly  one-third  of  the  common  seamen  employed  in  the  foreign 
traoe  at  America  are  foreigners ;  this  fact  is  not,  however, 
owing  to  any  indisposition  to  the  sea  on  the  part  of  the  na- 
tives, but  to  the  superabundance  of  the  supply  in  Europe, 
and,  the  higher  inducements  which  the  American  ship-owner 
is  able  to  ofier  for  labour.  Nearly,  or  perhaps  miite,  in  the 
proportion,  however,  as  strangers  come  to  us,  do  our  own 
people  gp  abroad.  The  American  sailor  is  to  be  found  all 
over  tiie  world,  and  wherever  he  is  known,  he  is  liked  fi>r  his 
cleverness,  and  ^^enerallv  for  his  comparatively  quiet  habits. 
There  is  no  political  truth  more  certain  in  America,  than  that 
all  demands  will  meet  with  their  suppfy.  To  those  who  are 
fkmiliar  with  the  subject,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
witness  how  infallibly,  and  how  soon  an  extraordinary  de» 
mand  for  labour  pro&ces  a  fflut  in  a  country  where  everjf 
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tiuDg  b  more  abundant  than  man.  It  is  not  unasnal  for 
artiaans  or  day-laboureni  to  be  informed  of  theae  demandi, 
by  means  of  the  public  prints,  and  for  adventurers  to  be  seen 
undertaking  journeys  of  hundreds  of  miles,  not  to  provide 
against  vrant,  but  in  order  to  reap  the  utmost  possible  emolu- 
ment ttam  their  personal  efforts.  In  this  particular,  no 
paralld  can  be  drawn  between  America  and  an^  other  coud- 
try,  since  no  other  country  possesses  such  varied  and  cheap 
means  of  intelligence  and  communication,  nor  a  population 
■officiently  active  and  intelligent  to  profit  by  tnem.  As 
respects  enterprise  and  intelligence,  the  mass  of  our  labouring 
people  may  be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  better  instructed 
English  mechanic:  without  his  particular  excellence,  it  is 
true,  but  with  in&iitely  more  general  and  useful  information. 
Men  would  come  from  the  forest  to  the  sea  to  meet  a  de- 
mand, just  as  men  will  so  from  the  sea  to  the  interior,  when 
that  demand  has  more  than  met  with  its  supply.  So  long  as 
the  merchant  can  afford  to  pay  for  labour,  he  will  never  want 
seamen  in  America,  since  it  is  commerce  that  makes  mari- 
ners, and  not  mariners  commerce.  There  are  certain  familiar 
&cts  that  have  a  more  particular  connexion  with  the  present 
state  of  our  seamen,  which  we  may  find  it  useful  to  refer  to, 
when  we  shall  come  to  consider  America  as  a  naval  power. 
But  the  subject  must  be  postponed,  until  you  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  country  itself. 

*•*■  As  respects  the  supposed  difference  between  the  interests 
of  what  you  call  the  maritime,  and  of  the  interior  States, 
it  has  no  real  existence,  and  can,  therefore,  never  produce 
any  important  results.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  state  of 
society  where  there  is  so  Uttle  competition,  (the  source  of 
all  discord,)  between  its  members,  as  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  unfortunate  and  lamentable  grievance 
of  slavery  ceases  to  be  an  evil  in  this  respect.  That  momentary 
collisions  of  opinion  do  arise  between  northern  and  southern, 
between  eastern  and  western  pohcy,  is  undeniable;  but 
they  are  far  more  the  results  of  tne  right  to  complain,  than 
of  any  natural  disability  to  maintain  the  connexion.  Fancy 
for  a  moment,  that  Ireland,  Scotland,  Canada,  and  the  West 
Indies,  could  make  themselves,  not  heard,  but  felt  in  the 
•ouncUs  of  their  empire,  and  then  figure  to  vourself  the  dis- 
oord  that  would  follow !  Nay,  look  at  that  which  does  at  this 
noment  exist,  when  their  voices  are  so  feeble,  and  their  ef- 
forts to  impotent.  Now,  in  America,  the  southern  planter 
haa  need  of  the  shipping  and  manufactures  of  some  one. 
He  has  only  to  ask  himself  whether  he  will  use  those  of  a 
fMple  in  vhope  pouncils  he  shares,  or  those  of  strangeffh 


The  eoDTOM  of  the  pnqMutHm  exlubita  the  pniici{^  wUch 
nnda  the  northern  to  the  Boutbem  mta.  On  ill  Uw  eie«t 
and  leading  qneationi  of  pobcy,  their  interests  we  identified, 
and  tbe  hutnooy  which  Ess  suSered  so  Utile  interruption  fbr 
half  a  coituiy,  showa  how  sensible  they  are  of  its  troth.  Any 
departures  from  this  accordance  of  <^Hjaion,  are  merely  trifliiw 
exceptions,  which  aie  onfy  tbe  nxwe  ptoaunent  fiom  thMi 
infrequem^.  If  the  States  of  Ohio,  TemieaBee,  and  KeD> 
tucky,  had  the  exclusive  power  to  lef^slate  im  tbe  cocnmave 
of  the  Union,  t^ej  mi^ht  encumber  it  from  ignoTSDce  of  ita 
practices,  though  they  would  not  be  slow  to  peiceiye  how 
useful  it  is,  even  to  themseliea.  But  coouneice  is  regulated 
in  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  where  men  are  assemUed 
who  know  bow  to  compare  their  respective  wants,  and  where 
■maJl  sectional  ioterests  are  completely  silenced  by  the  vtnces 
of  tbe  majority.  But  after  all,  in  consideriiig  this  question,  a 
great  deu  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  intand  StaUt  of 
America.  Theterritoriallimitsof  the  States  are  ideal,  so  &r 
as  commerce  is  concerned.  As  bodies  politic,  the  Stales  are 
totally  mute  in  the  matter.  Neither  is  extent  of  coast  any 
evidence  of  the  maritime  habitsof%State.  New- York,  with 
more  ihiiming,  his  less  coast  (if  an  island  without  ports  be 
excepted,}  than  the  two  smallest  States  of  tbe  Union.  Out 
of  twenty-four  States,  seventeen  touch  the  sea.  five  li 


"  As  to  manufactures,  they  are  clearly  a  means  of  aiding 
commerce,  when  they  exist  in  comnumities  that  can  profit  by 
b^h.  It  will  be  adding  one  more  to  the  other  mimeroua 
nautical  resources  of  the  country,  let  them  thrive  with  us  to- 
day, or  fifty  years  hence,  since,  putting  exportation  out  of  the 


queotion,  they  will  clearly  increase  the  objects  of  intercont- 


*'  1  know  of  but  one  other  manner  of  considering  the  mat- 
■'    'a  embraced  by  your  query.     It  does  not,  in  truth. 


properly  beloiv  to  the  subject,  though,  as  it  is  always  forced 
mto  view  in  Europe,  I  presume  jou  may  expect  me  to  sav 
something  concerning  it,  here.     I  mean  the  extent  to  whicD 


emigration  will  affect  navigation,  by  depriving  the  maritime 
States  of  their  seamen.  I  have  already  said,  that  should 
there  be  a  demand  for  seamen,  it  would  produce,  when  neces- 
sary, a  counter-current.  But  it  never  can  tie  necessary. 
Of  this  truth  you  will  be  convinced  by  a  simple  statemart 
of  facts.    Thou^,  peihsps,  one-third,  and  sometintea  oM- 
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iMdf  of  the  oetmeii  ennloyed  in  watjor^ign  trade  bmj  be 
feragneiB,  the  country  hee  *^1^"^*2!  P^'^'^"'^  enough  or  Re 
own  to  conduct  its  commerce.  ThooBiBdB  live  on  shore  for 
years  at  a  time,  and  thoosaade  «re  induced  to  fo  ehroad  in 
ouest  of  adventure.  In  the  trade,  ooaetwiee,  fiaheriee,  &c. 
ite.  nine-tmths,  or,  periiaps,  more  are  natives.  Now  these 
men  have  been  ehic^  supplied  by  five  of  the  New-Eiu^knd, 
and  the  ^e  middle  ^tes.  In  1790,  the  population  orthese 
ten  States  amounted  to  2,264,536.  In  18S0,  it  had  reached 
4,603,974 ;  that  is  to  say,  it  had  doubled  in  thirty  years,  not- 
withstanding the  vast  emifrratioa  they  had  sent  to  the  west. 
This  increase  is  eertainly  hable  to  some  explanation.  During 
this  time,  New-York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  and  New-Hamp* 
shire,  have  been,  oon^iarativdy  speaking,  new  States.  But 
the  two  latter  have  never  been  favourites,  and  all  have,  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  soit  forth  more  emigrants  than  they 
have  received,  and  they  have  received  fow  settlers  that  M 
not  come  from  some  one  of  the  other  six.  The  increase  of 
these  ten  States  between  the  years  1810  and  1820,  a  period 
during  which  they  must  have  been  losers  by  the  emigration, 
was  httle  short  o'f  OOO/MI0  souls.  Thus,  you  see,  the  question 
has  become  exceedingly  narrow.  If  the  fkct,  that  we  have 
now  a  sufficient  number  of  native  seamen,  to  conduct  our 
trade,  be  admitted,  the  tonnage  of  the  country  must  double 
IB  thirty  years,  or  the  increase  of  the  population  of  these  tm 
States  alone  can  furnish  the  necessary  supply  for  the  future. 
bi  making  these  remarks,  I  have  excludeo  foreign  emigratioo 
from  the  estimates,  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  produces  no 
visible  effect  on  the  populatioo  of  the  countrv.  It  has  been 
judiciously  calculated  that,  all  births  allowed,  the  populabon 
of  the  Umted  States  was  scarcelv  augmented  200,000  souk, 
by  foreign  emigration,  in  fiveHuid-thirty  vears.  It  is  said  to 
be  mcreasing  a  little  just  now,  a  foct  that  wiD,  of  eanrse, 
only  fhcHitate  our  ability  to  meet  any  extraeidlnary  demand 
far  men." 
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COiAmKL  Kir  BSTKAITS  OF  TBM  ntfWMIkl*  OVABD* 


WmMngt/m^ 


I  wuTK  yoQ  from  the  little  capital  of  this  great 
rqmbUc.  After  liiigeriiig  at  Baltimore  until  reasons 
lor  all  fiirther  delay  were  eriiansted,  we  relactantljr 
lomed  our  &ce8  westward.  Cadwallader  had  pointed 
eat  to  me  sandiy  bnsj^ooking  travellers,  who  were 
strolling  through  die  streets  of  the  town,  with  more 
gravity  of  nuen  (assumed  or  natural)  dian  is  common 
to  meet  in  a  city,  and  whispered  in  my  ears  that  they 
were  members  of  Congress,  on  their  way  to  the  seat 
of  government  This  was  a  hint  not  to  be  disregarded. 
Tearing  ourselves  from  the  attraction  of  bri^t  eyes 
and  soft  voices,  we  gaUandy  entered  a  coach,  and 
broke  die  chain  of  attraction  which,  like  the  fabled 
magnet  of  Mahomet^s  coffin,  had  so  long  kept  me 
suspended  between  heaven  and  eardL  Heigho !  dear 
Jules,  I  confess  to  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  treach- 
erous intention  of  resigning,  to  some  less  inexorable 
successor,  the  stall  which  I  so  unworthily  fill  in  our 
self-denying  chapter,  was  insidiously  floating  before 
my  imagination.  But  a  resolution  which  has 
me  through  so  many  similar  dai^rs  in  t 

Gga 
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Sided  by  the  members  of  Coi^ress),  was  victoriom. 
j-tbe-bye,  I  am  grieved  to  the  heart  to  hear  of  tiie 
sad  accident  that  has  befaUen  the  professor,  and  most 
sincerely  do  I  pray  that  the  time  may  be  long  averted 
when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  supply  a  vacancy 
in  our  numbers,  from  a  cause  so  fiital  as  a  marriage. 
The  grave  might  be  wept  over,  and  time  would 
soften  grief  for  the  death  of  even  a  bosom  friend,  but 
what  could  time  do  towards  mitigatii^  ajpenance 
performed  at  the  confessional  of  Hymen  1  loe  more 
sincere,  and  the  more  frequent  the  acknowledgments, 
the  more  keen  and  helpless  would  the  bitterness  of 
a  spirit  so  thoroughlv  bruised  become.  If  you  pass 
through  the  queen  of  cities  this  winter,  order  a  new 
cushion  to  my  chair;  I  intend  that  the  sittings  of 
1 827  shall  wear  well  into  the  mornings ! 

The  road  between  Baltimore  and  Washington  is 
neither  particularly  bad  nor  particularly  good.*  It 
passes  through  a  comparatively  barren,  and  a  Uttle 
mhabited  country.  It  was  here  that  I  first  observed 
the  great  diflerence  between  the  aspect  of  the  slave- 
holding  and  the  non-slave-holding  States.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, at  the  distance  of  sixty  miles  north  of  our 
present  route,  we  should  have  seen  a  landscape,  over 


*  It  maj  be  well  to  state,  once  for  all,  the  following  facta 

MMoemin^  the  American  roada.    In  all  the  northern  and  eastern 

lea,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  toler- 

b      good  in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  the  establishments 

old  enough  to  admit  of  it.    In  the  spring,  and  in  the  autumn, 

B  are  periods  when  most  of  the  roads  are  bad.     There  are 

roads,  however,  as  good  as  the  ordinary  turnpike  roada 

I      riand,  and  which  vary  very  little  in  quality  throoghout 

fiir.     A  traveller  in  an  American  stage-coach  cannot  well 

are  the  roads  of  the  United  States  with  those  of  England, 

coaches  of  the  former  are  not  suspended  on  springs, 

a  the  seats  are  sometimes  supplied  with  them.     As  one 

nlder  parts  of  the  country,  the  roads  gradually  grow 

uj        in  the  very  newest  settlements,  they  are  often  no 

«  trees  that  are  marked,  or  Maistf,  to  indicate  the 

«f  thtrovle. 
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which  fiumJioases,  bams,  and  all  the  ordinaij  objecti 
of  a  prosperous  husbandly,  were  profusely  sprinkled, 
while  here  the  houses  began  to  be  distant  from  each 
other,  or  were  grouped  in  little  clusters  apart  from 
the  highways.  This  portion  of  America  bears  a 
greater  resemblance  to  continental  Europe,  than  the 
States  we  have  quitted.  The  dwelling  of  the  planter 
is  the  chateau ;  and  the  huts  of  the  slaves  form  the 
contiguous  village.  A  difierence  in  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  ages  in  which  the  two  have  been  con- 
structed, has  induced  some  very  sensible  alterations 
in  the  plans  of  the  buildings ;  but,  still  the  outline  is 
the  same. 

I  was  surprised  at  the  sterility  and  nakedness  of 
the  country  throu^  which  we  journeyed,  thou^  I 
was  eiven  to  understand  that  a  great  deal  of  the  State 
of  Abiryland  is  land  of  the  richest  quality.  There 
were  one  or  two  small  villages  on  the  route,  but 
which,  after  those  we  had  seen  further  north,  wore 
a  miserable  air.  I  am  not  certain,  however,  that 
they  are  not  quite  as  good  in  every  particular  as  the 
ordinary  villages  of  Europe.  Here  I  first  saw  fields 
for  the  tobacco  plant.  It  grows  in  hills,  not  unlike 
the  maize,  and  is  rarely,  or  never,  fenced,  no  animal 
but  man  having  a  relish  for  the  unsavoury  weed. 

At  the  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, we  stopped  at  the  village  of  Bladensbui^  a 
place  notorious  for  two  circumstances.  It  lies  just 
without  the  territory  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  and 
is  the  spot  usually  chosen  for  the  decision  of  private 
combats ;  and  it  is  the  place  where  the  afiair  be- 
tween the  English  and  ue  Americans  was  fought  a 
few  hours  before  the  former  entered  the  city. 

1  confess  I  had  thought  it  surorising  that  so  small  a 
force  (about  5000  men)  could  nave  ^en  possession 
of  the  capital  of  so  powerful  a  nation ;  but  a  nearer 
view  has  entirely  dissipated  the  wonder.     It  v 
point  where  the  Americans,  having  nothing  of 

A3 
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tanr  importance  to  defend,  had  assembled  no  forces 
and  diere  is  not  probably  on  the  whole  line  of  their 
coast,  a  more  deserted  and  tenantkss  region  than  tibe 
country  traversed  by  the  inyaderB.  The  troops  ral- 
lied to  resist  the  English,  as  thor  intention  became 
known,  were  merely  the  citizens  of  the  adjoiniiK 
country,  who  assembled  in  a  very  imperfect  state  c? 
preparation,  and  who  were  Tery  little,  if  at  all,  supe- 
rior in  numbers  to  tiieir  antagonists.  They  had  not 
even  the  ordinary  inducements  to  risk  thdr  lives 
against  ihose  of  hireling  troops ;  for,  even  to  this  hoar, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  whiat  object  General  Ross  could 
have  had  in  hazarding  his  army  in  an  expedition  Hmt 
mi^t  have  been  attosded  with  destruction.  A  man 
like  Jackson  to  oppose  him  would  have  insured  it 

I  ali^ted  at  Bladensbui^,  and,  accompanied  by 
my  friend,  walked  in  advance  of  the  carriage  over 
the  ground,  attended  by  a  sufficiently  intelligent  man 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  afiair.  As  it  is  a  Uttlc 
in  your  way,  the  details  I  gleaned  shall  be  rendered 
as  an  offering  to  your  military  gout.  Should  they  fail 
of  the  interest  which  has  so  often  been  thrown  over 
the  entrances  of  Moscow  and  Paris,  you  know  how 
to  make  allowances  for  an  inferiority  in  dramatic  ef- 
fect, which  is  no  more  than  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  difference  between  the  conquest  of  a  city  of 
half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  and  of  a  town  of  eight 
or  nine  thousand. 

The  country  around  Bladensbuigh  is  gently  undu- 
lating and  moderately  wooded.  A  small  stream  lies 
near  the  village,  and  between  it  and  the  capital.  It 
is  crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  So  much  hurry  and 
indecision  appear  to  have  existed  among  the  defend* 
ers,  that  even  this  bridge  was  not  destroyed,  thou^ 
it  might  have  been  rendered^  impassable  in  ten  min- 
utes. It  would  seem,  however,  that  many  of  their 
troqps,  such  as  they  were,  only  reached  the  ground 
«i  the  critical  moment  when  they  were  wanted  it 
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the  combat.  The  dispositions  for  resistance  were 
made  along  the  crest  of  a  gentle  accliyitj,  at  the  dis* 
tance  of  rather  more  than  a  mile  from  this  bridge. 
The  centre  of  their  position  was  on  the  highway, 
and  its  deC^ce  was  intrusted  to  a  few  seamen  aflA 
two  or  three  hundred  marines,  the  onlj  disciplined 
forces  on  the  ground.  A  few  fi^t  troops  (all  militia) 
were  pushed  in  front  to  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and 
two  pieces  of  artillery  were  placed  at  a  point  to 
command  the  passage  of  the  bridge.  There  was  a 
little  skirmishing  here ;  and  it  seems,  by  the  English 
accounts,  that  they  suffered  severely  from  the  artil- 
lery in  crossii^  tfa«  bridge.  The  ground  in  front  of 
the  seamen  and  marines  was  a  gentle  accUvity,  and 
perfectly  open.  Here  there  was  some  sharp  fighting. 
The  British  columns  were  obliged  to  open,  and  Gen- 
eral Ross  began  to  manoeuyre.  But  the  militia  did 
not  wait  to  be  turned,  for  they  retired  to  a  man  (die 
skirmishers  excepted),  without  firing  a  gun.  The 
seamen  and  marines  stood  well,  and  were  necessarily 
brought  off  to  prevent  capture.  The  artillery  was 
all,  or  nearly  all,  taken.  This  is,  in  substance,  what 
is  called  the  Battle  of  Bladensburgh.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  trifling,  less  than  two  hundred,  and  that 
of  the  English  pei^aps  three  or  four  hundred. 

It  is  easy  to  criticise  the  disposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can commander.  This  gentleman  was  an  able  law- 
yer of  the  adjoining  State  of  Maryland,  who  had  lis- 
tened to  the  whisperings  of  that  uneasy  ambition 
which  sometimes  makes  men  heroes.  He  had  quitted 
the  gown  for  the  sword  a  short  time  before,  and 
probably  knew  as  little  about  his  new  profession  as 
you  know  of  the  one  he  had  deserted.  Lawyer  or 
not,  had  this  gentleman  placed  his  fellow-citizens  (for 
soldiers  they  cannot  be  called)  in  and  about  the  Cap* 
itol,  and  had  they  only  fought  as  well  as  they  did,  he 
taking  care  not  to  dve  them  any  particularly  favoofw 
able  opportunity  of  dispersing,  I  ttnnk  General  Roas 
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woald  have  been  spared  tbe  very  equivocal  gkifj  of 
baming  all  that  then  existed  of  that  edifice ;  viz,  the 
two  wings.     He  listened  to  otiier  counsels. 

As  we  approached  the  capital,  we  saw  before  us 
an  extent  of  open  country  that  did  not  appear  to  be 
used  for  any  agricultural  purposes.  It  lay,  widiOQt 
fences,  neglected,  and*  waste.  This  appearance  ia 
common  just  here,  and  is  owing  to  tbe  circumstance 
that  tobacco  exhausts  the  soil  so  much,  that,  in  a 
country  where  land  and  its  products  are  still  so  cheap, 
it  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  restorii^'it  We  soon  got 
a  view  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  whole  oi 
the  facade  of  that  noble  edince  came  into  view,  as 
we  mounted  a  slight  eminence  which  had  partly  con- 
cealed it  As  my  eye  first  wandered  eageriy  around, 
at  this  point,  to  gather  together  the  scattered  particles 
of  the  city,  I  will  take  the  present  occasion  to  con- 
vey a  general  impression  of  its  appearance. 

The  seat  of  government  was  removed  from  Phila- 
delphia  to  this  place,  in  order  that  it  might  be  more 
central.  So  far  as  a  line  drawn  north  and  south  is  in 
question,  this  object  is  sufficiently  answered.  But 
Washington  stands  so  very  far  east  of  a  central  meri* 
dian  as  to  render  it  prolMible  that  other  considera- 
tions influenced  the  change.  I  have  never  heard  it 
so  said,  but  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  die 
slave-holding  States  required  some  such  concession 
to  their  physical  inferiority.  At  all  events,  every 
body  appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  present 
position  of  the  capital  Perhaps,  notwithstanding 
the  difierence  on  me  map,  the  place  is  practically 
nearer  the  centre  than  if  it  stood  farther  west  The 
member  from  Alabama,  or  L'Ouisiana,  or  Missouri, 
arrives  by  sea,  or  by  means  ot  the  great  rivers  of  ttie 
west,  with  about  the  same  expense  of  money  and  of 
labour  as  the  member  from  Vermont,  Maine,  or  New* 
Hampshire.  Some  one  must  always  have  the  benefit 
of  boqg  nearest  the  political  centre,  and  it  is  of  no 
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ereat  moment  whether  he  be  a  Virdnian  or  an 
Ohiese.  As  the  capital  is  now  placed,  it  is  more 
convenient  for  quick  communication  with  Europe 
than  if  farther  inland,  and  it  is  certainly  nearer  the 
centre  of  interests  where  it  stands,  than  it  would  be 
in  almost  anj  other  spot  in  the  confederation. 

Had  the  plan  of  the  city  been  as  well  concerned 
as  its  locality,  there  would  be  less  ground  of  com 
plaint  The  perspective  of  American  character  was 
certainly  exhibited  to  great  advantage  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  individual  who  laid  out  the  site  of  this 
town.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  more  un* 
fortunate  theory  than  the  one  he  assumed  for  the 
occasion.  Ke  appears  to  have  ^regiously  mistaken 
the  relative  connexion  between  streets  and  houses, 
since  it  is  fair  to  infer  he  would  not  have  been  so 
lavish  of  the  one  without  the  aid  of  the  othef  ,  did  he 
not  believe  the  latter  to  be  made  use  of  as  accessories 
to  the  former,  instead  of  the  reverse,  as  is  every 
where  else  found  to  be  the  case.  And,  yet  I  think, 
both  nature  and  art  had  united  to  point  out  the  true 
plan  for  this  city,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  convince 
you  without  delay. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  city  of  Washington, 
may  be  described  as  forming  a  tolerably  regular  tri- 
angle. Two  of  its  sides  are  washed  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Potomac,  which  divei^e  towards 
the  north-east  and  north-west,  while  on  its  third, 
there  are  no  limits  to  its  extent,  the  land  being  a 
somewhat  gentle  acclivity,  gradual  on  the  whole, 
though  undulating,  and  often  broken  in  its  minute 
parts.  The  river  below  the  point  is  a  noble  stream, 
stretching  for  many  miles  to  the  southward,  in  fuU 
view  of  the  town.  Both  of  its  branches  are  naviga- 
ble for  near  a  league.  At  the  distance  of  about  two 
miles  from  the  point,  the  main  river  (west  branch), 
which  had  hitherto  washed  a  champaign  countn% 
enters  a  range  of  low  mountains,  and  makes  a  ttui 
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more  decided  inclination  to  the  west  Here  is  the 
bead  of  tide  and  of  navigation.  The  latter  drcum- 
atance  had  early  pointed  out  the  place  for  the  site  of 
a  town,  and  accordingly  a  little  city  grew  on  the  qpot, 
-whence  tobacco  and  lumber  were  &pped  ibr  other 
ports,  long  before  the  nei^bouibood  was  thou^t  o(^ 
«s  the  capital  of  a  great  nation.  This  place  is  called 
Georgetown.  It  is  rather  well  built  than  otheninse, 
and  &e  heists,  in  its  rear,  for  it  lies  against  an  ac* 
divity,  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but  they 
are  occupied  by  many  pretty  villas.  It  contains  in 
itaelA  perhaps  9000  innabitantB.  It  has  a  college  and 
five  churches,  two  of  which  are  Episcopal. 

Geomstown  is  divided,  from  what  is  termed  Wash- 
ington v)ity,  by  a  rapid  little  stream  called  Rock 
Creek.*  The  land,  for  a  considerable  distance  after 
the  creek  is  crossed,  is  well  adapted  for  a  town.  It 
is  sufficientiy  unequal  to  carry  off  the  water,  and  yet 
sufficiently  level  for  convenient  streets.  Here  is  the 
spot,  I  think,  where  the  buildings  should  have  been 
collected  for  the  new  city,  mit  at  the  distance  of 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  bridge,  a  vast 
square  is  laid  out  On  one  of  its  sides  is  the  Presi- 
dent's House,!  flanked  by  the  public  offices.  A  few 
houses  and  a  church  are  on  two  more  of  its  sides, 
though  the  one  opposite  to  the  *'  White  House '  is  as 
yet  entirely  naked.  From  this  square,  sundry  great 
avenues  divei^,  as  do  others  from  another  centre, 
distant  a  mile  and  a  half  still  further  east  The 
latter  square  is  adorned*  by  the  CapitoL     Across  all 

*  The  Americajis  oden  c&ll  a  small  riTer  a  creek,  and  brooks 
of  a  lar^  sixe  are  o(\ener  called  creeks  than  any  thing  else. 
Sckokahe  Creek  is  as  large  as  the  Seine,  at  Paris.  It  is,  to  all 
intoitB,  a  rapid  rirer;  but  the  aise  of  manj  of  their  rivers  is  so 

Seat  as  to  prod  ace  a  sort  of  impression  that  the  smaller  streams 
oald  be  of  a  different  class. 

t  The  Americans  familiaHr  call  the  exceedingly  pretty  little 
palace  in  which  their  chief  magistrate  resides,  the  ^  Whitt 
BMaa,''  hot  tbe  tma  appaUatioQ  is  the  PrMident'b  Hoom. 
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these  aTenoes,  which  are  parallel  to  nothing,  diere 
18  a  sort  of  net-woi^  of  streets,  running  at  right 
angles  with  each  other.  Such  is  Wadiington  on  the 
map. 

In  point  of  fact,  hut  few  of  the  avenues  or  streets 
are  opened,  and  fewer  still  are  built  on.  There  is 
one  ik  the  former  running  from  the  bridge  at  George- 
town to  the  first  squsure,  and  another  leads  from  me 
President's  House  to  the  capitol.  There  are  two  or 
three  more  which  connect  important  points,  tiiough 
only  the  two  named  are  sii^ciently  built  on  to  have 
the  least  of  the  character  of  a  town.  There  are 
rather  more  streets  open,  though  not  one  of  them  a9 
is  absolutely  built  up  from  one  end  to  the  other. 

In  consequence  of  the  gigantic  scale  ctp  which 
Washington  is  planned,  and  the  different  interests 
which  influence  the  population,  its  inhabitants  (in- 
cluding Greoigetown)  are  separated  into  four  distinct 
little  towns,  distant  from  each  other  about  a  mile. 
Thus  we  have  Georgetown  in  the  west,  contaimng 
9000  souls ;  the  town  immediately  around  ihe  Presi- 
dents House,  (extending  towards  the  Capitol,^  with 
perhaps  10,000;  that  around  the  Capitol,  of  some 
two  or  three  thousand  souls;  and  the  buildings  at 
the  Navy- Yard,  which  lies  on  ihe  east  branch,  still  a 
mile  furOier.  The  whole  city*  including  its  three 
divisions,  with  here  and  there  a  few  scattered  build- 
mgs,  may  now  contain  about  16,000  souls. 

liVhen  the  people  of  the  United  States  determined 
to  have  a  more  central  capital,  it  was  thought  best 
to  give  the  general  government  absolute  jurisdiction 
over  it  In  order  to  eflect  this  olgect,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  extinguish  the  State  righte.     This  was  done 

*  Georgetown,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  not  properly  a  part 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  though  in  the  diatrict  of  Colombia; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  it  ia  as  nigh  the  President's  House,  as  is  tkt 
CapitoL  There  is  also  a  little  group  of  houses  at  the  joortka 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  Potomac. 

Hh 
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Iij  Vii^ginia  and  Maryland  ceding  sufficient  territorj 
to  make  a  district  of  ten  miles  s<|uare  at  the  point  1 
have  described.  In  this  little  temtoiy  the  President 
exercises  the  authority  which  a  governor  commonly 
exercises  in  a  State,  or  rather,  there  is  no  intenne- 
diate  or  concurrent  executive  authority  between  him 
and  the  people,  as  in  the  several  States ;  and  Con- 
ness,  Uiou^  in  fact  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the 
States,  does  all  the  legislation.  Thus  the  inhabitants 
of  this  territonr  have  no  representation  whatever; 
neither  voting  for  members  of^Congress,  nor  for  mem- 
bers of  any  State  legislature.  But  their  voices  are 
oflen  heard  in  the  way  of  petitions  and  demands.  It 
is  probable  that  when  they  shall  become  as  numerous 
as  the  smallest  State,  they  will  receive  the  right  of 
electing  representatives.* 

*  The  writer  will  take  this  opporttmity  of  introdociDg  a  short 
account  of  the  formatioa  of  toe  goyemiiieDt  of  the  United 
States,  since  it  will  assist  to  explain  a  good  dad  of  that  which 
is  to  (bllow. 

The  executive  power  is  in  the  PreMideni.  He  nominates  to 
office ;  pardons  all  offences,  except  convictions  under  impeach- 
ments ;  conducts  nejrotiations ;  sees  that  the  laws  are  admin- 
istered, and  is  the  mUitary  chief  of  the  army  and  nary,  subject 
to  the  laws.  He  makes  treaties  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
and  gives  his^  assent  to  all  laws,  though  a  law  can  be  nassed 
without  him,  if  two-thirds  of  both  houses  vote  in  its  rarour. 
The  Senate  is  the  representation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States, 
each  State  sending  two  members,  who  are  chosen  by  their  re- 
spective legislatures.  They  serve  for  six  yean,  one-third  va- 
cating their  seats  every  new  Congress.  Tnev  have  a  concur^ 
rant  power  with  the  lower  bouse  m  enacting  laws;  they  ratify 
treaties ;  they  approve  of  oominatioos  to  office,  and  they  con- 
stitute a  Hiffh  Court  of  Impeachment  The  lUpreteniaiiveB 
•re elected  directly  by  the  pcople|Ofie  member  bemg sent  from 
a  regulated  number  of  electors.  They  serve  for  one  Congress, 
which  exists  two  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  of 
one  year,  and  ending  on  the  3d  of  March  of  the  year  but  one 
that  follows.  The  official  term  of  the  President  is  for  two  of 
these  Congresses,  and  that  of  a  Senator  for  three.  The  Repre- 
•eotatives,  or  members  of  the  lower  house,  have  concurrent 
power  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws,  and  being  the  grand  in* 
qtMst  of  the  natioo,  they  can  impeach  any  officer  oitbe  gov* 
emment. 
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I  think  you  must  be  enabled  to  understand  the 
anomaly  of  the  district  of  Columbia.  It  has  been 
necessarily  fostered  by  the  nation,  for  as  it  has  been 
entirely  called  into  existence,  as  a  separate  commu- 

E^ery  citiseo  of  the  United  State},  who  is  twenty-ooe  yean 
of  age,  and  who  possesses  certain  trifling  qualifications,  can 
vote  for  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatires,  provided 
he  himself  be  a  resident  of  a  State.  T%e  confederation  is  only 
of  the  Siaies  ;  but  there  are  rast  regions  belonging  to  them  as 
common  property ,  which  do  not  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  any 
State.  This  country  is  subdivided  for  the  purposes  of  conre- 
nience,  and  is  governed  entirely  by  the  autnonty  of  the  Presi* 
dent  and  Congress,  or  according  to  laws  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose. With  the  exception  of  one  (the  Diatrict  of  Coiumbia) 
they  are  called  terrUoriet.  Thus,  besides  the  twenty-ibar 
States,  there  are  the  North-western,  Michigan,  Arkansas,  and 
Florida  territories.  Certain  lenslative  ri^ts  are  granted  to 
all  the  territories  that  have  a  sufficient  population,  but  none  is 
/et  granted  to  the  Didrict  of  Columbia.  Some  of  the  territories 
even  send  delegates  to  Congress.  These  delegptea  can  speak, 
but  they  cannot  vote.  As  ue  territories  reach  an  estabushed 
rate  of  population,  they  are  uniformly  admitted  into  the  con- 
federation, as  States.  It  is  probable  that  Michigan,  Florida, 
and  Arkansas  will  be  admitted  as  States  soon  alter  the  next 
census,  after  which  a  long  period  will  be  likely  to  elapse  with- 
out any  farther  increase  of  the  number  of  the  States.  The  great 
difficulty  in  making  a  foreigner  comorehend  the  institutions  of 
the  United  States,  exists  in  the  double  form  of  its  government. 
Neither  the  President,  nor  Congress,  nor  both,  have  authority 
to  interfere  with  government  beyond  the  power  which  has  been 
conceded  to  them  by  the  States.  They  can  make  war.  raise 
armies,  lay  taxes,  send  fleets  to  sea,  and  do  many  other  things* 
but  they  cannot  punish  a  thefl,  unless  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  to  which  their  jurisdiction  of  course  extends,  or  in  some 
other  place  where  thejr  have  the  exclusive  or  a  concurrent 
power.  Thus,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  may  pardon 
a  man  convicted  of  robbing  the  United  States'  mail,  though  the 
act  shotild  have  been  done  in  the  most  crowded  street  of  the 
city  of  New- York,  because  the  regulation  of  the  mail,  being  « 
matter  of  public  convenience,  is  vested  in  the  government  of 
die  confederation,  with  all  power  necessary  to  its  safety  and 
despatch ;  but,  if  the  same  coach  should  be  robbed  in  a  forest, 
and  it  did  not  contain  a  mail,  or  something  else  over  which  the 
United  States  have  jurisdiction,  the  robber  would  be  pun- 
ished by  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  offence  was  committed , 
In  order  that  these  laws  may  be  executed,  each  government 
has  its  own  agents.  Thus,  there  are  judges  of  the  S^tate  courtSa 
and  judge*  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The  former  »— "* 
jurisdiction  in  cases  that  are  strictly  municipal,  or  rather  i 
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i4  rt^  w^t MA  u^  rft'^^.-tjr/tt  lM!twc3t»  tbe'people  aad  tbor  fcsenl 
Ipfttfmttttitif.  ff  M  rmir.fi  Um  tame,  ia  bet,  as  if  dmtcn  were 
ipftfrA  i/i  rMffiitut  Umtm^  in  ^r^MHtitnUoul  goyeiumcntr  vlkKber 
nnwwify.tyatl  ttr  wA,  nnA^  ikWfMir  of  wbich  the  inbabitmBts  ci 
CInm*  Utwtm  wmrt:  unthf/rtx^  to  enact  oerUin  law  fcr  tbar< 
M^nliv  t^m^tmUtiijf.t  wlfile  thrr  cooiiooed  vofaiect  at  tW 
Rmmk  f'#  0««r  |f#;f»#rraJ  lair*  of  t£e  empire.  The  tbeorr  it 
lliiiilr  4iArf««t ;  fi/r  \ttrt  thtt  ^tmer  wbkb  beloii^  to 'the  fen 
Ml  g»/»<'nwftetH,  i*  a  etmixmiim  from  the  jMiticvlar  Scatca, 
itWmm,  In  0«i!  tAUnr  caae,  the  Dover  esercaed  by  the  coqM>- 
f^llfim  wogld  he  a  t:nnt.tgt/i¥m  trvm  the  principa]  goreniment. 
IHin  th«ra«e«  liear  wi  •tmnf  a  rMemhlafice,that  one  can  mdi^ 
WldierBtafMl  tlie  nalnre  of  tlie  tiro  authoritiei  which  exirt  in  thik 
etmntry.  flut  ir#r  in  Kumpe,  while  we  are  accnttomed  to  see 
rHiet  unA  iir}irfr«i1ie«,  and  ^vrn  part*  of  empires,  exercisiiiff 
fhia  spfsri^^  of  Hi*  ided  •f^rereif^tyf  ha?e  not  been  accustomed 
III  M^  llMrm  r«frri«ing  it  to  t^ie  extent  that  n  practiwd  in 
Amrrira.  Thf  diffrrenre  ariM^  from  the  common  circam- 
•Ufire,  that  tlie  rmimlini;  |rarty  han,  in  b<ith  cases,  seen  fit  to 
fiftAiii  ihm  must  of  tlie  power  in  its  own  hands. 
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ants,  is  equally  within  the  limitB  of  the  District,  hot 
It  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  a 
distance  of  six  niks.  There  are  not  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarter  of  the  Navy* Yard,  and  I  should 
think  thatagreat  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  people 
oependent  on  the  establishment  for  support  Notwith- 
standing there  is  a  long  riyer  to  aaTigate  before  a  diip 
can  get  into  the  bays  below,  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  die  public  vessds  are  built  and  repaired  at  this 
spot  Seamen,  there  are  none  at  Washington,  £h*  the 
simple  reason  that  there  is  no  commerce.  A  few 
ships  are,  indeed,  seen  at  the  wharfi  of  Geoigetown 
and  Alexandria,  but  the  navigation  of  the  two  places 
united  is  &r  less  than  that  of  most  of  the  fiHirth-rate 
commercial  towns  of  the  Union. 

As  the  department  of  the  navy,  and  the  board  of 
naval  commissioners,  are  both  established  at  Wash- 
ington, this  yard  may  be  of  some  service  in  the  way 
of  modelling,  and  for  the  superintendence  of  inven- 
tions. A  ship  built  here  is  said  to  cost  more  than 
one  built  in  any  of  the  more  northern  ports,  and  it  is 
therefore  plain,  that  when  the  size  or  their  marine 
shall  compel  the  Americans  to  observe  a  rigid  econ- 
omy in  its  construction,  the  relative  importance  of 
this  yard  must  cease.  It  may  long  continue  a  school 
for  experiments,  but  it  can  never  become  what  was 
once  anticipated  for  it,  a  large  and  flourishing  build- 
ing establishment 

I  saw,  in  the  Navy- Yard  at  Washington,  the  only 

rublic  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  dead  that 
could  find  in  the  city,  unless  a  few  simple  stones, 
erected  arotmd  the  graves  of  members  of  Congress, 
who  have  died  while  here  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  can  be  so  termed.  This  Uttle  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  commemorate  the  deaths  of  the 
officers  who  fell  in  the  war  with  Tripoli ;  a  war  to 
which  the  United  States^  marine  owes  its  present 
high  and  merited  character.     It  is  a  simple  column, 
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wrought  in  Italy  at  the  expense  of  die  sonriTon,  and 
erected  on  this  spot  under  the  impulse  of  that  stub- 
bom  feelii^  of  independence  which  distinguishes  this 
people.  The  high-spirited  contributors  to  the  little 
work,  thought  the  Congress  did  not  pay  a  suitable 
respect  to  their  petition  for  a  site  in  a  more  public 
situation.  They  were  masters  of  the  Navy- Yard, 
and  in  disgust  they  caused  their  modest  memorial  to 
be  put  up  in  the  centre  of  its  area.  It  may  be  doubt- 
ed, after  all,  if  any  other  situation  so  appropriate,  or 
so  touching,  could  have  been  found.  This  monument 
has  received  some  injury,  by  having  one  or  two  of  its 
ornamental  figures  broken.  On  one  of  its  sides  I  read 
the  following  inscription:  ^* Mutilated  by  Britons, 
August,  1814.^'  This  was  the  date  of  the  inroad  of 
the  English. 

Now  it  struck  me  that  this  iAscription  was  in  sin- 
gularly bad  taste.  The  incursion  of  General  Ross 
was  not  an  afiair  in  which  either  party  should  exult 
It  was  no  extraordinary  military  achievement  for 
four  or  five  thousand  highly  disciplined  troops,  to  land 
under  the  protection  of  an  overwhelming  naval  force,* 
and  to  make  a  forced  march,  for  a  few  days,  throu^ 
a  perfectly  defenceless,  and  nearly  uninhabited  coun- 
try ;  to  attack  and  disperse  a  hastily  assembled  body 
of  armed  citizens,  who  were  but  little,  if  any,  superior 
to  them  in  numbers ;  to  enter  a  line  of  straggling  vil- 
lages ;  to  remain  one  night,  and  then  to  retreat  at  a 
rate  that  was  quite  as  precipitate  as  their  advance. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  bad  policy,  in  the  abstract,  for  a 
people  who  possessed  the  advantages  of  the  British, 
to  take  this  means  of  harassing  their  enemy.  But  1 
doubt  the  policy,  in  a  nation  situated  precisely  as 
England  was  and  is,  of  proving  so  practically  to  a 
nation  with  the  spirit,  the  resources,  maritime  chai^ 


*  Thm  iUf&lM  Moended  Um  river  to  Altzandria. 
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Acter,  and  prospects  of  this,  that  a  powerful  navy  is 
so  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  their  coast  The 
Qse  that  was  made  of  the  success,  too,  mieht  admit 
of  some  cavilling.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  £e  Amer* 
icans  fell  so  far  short  in  their  defence  of  what  even 
the  case  admitted,  and  so  very  far  short  of  what,  even 
under  less  propitious  circumstances,  they  themselves 
effected  at  New-Orleans,  that  wisdom  would  pre- 
scribe silence  as  the  better  course.  It  is  permitted 
for  the  defenders  of  Bunker^s  hill  to  allude  to  their 
defeat^  but  the  chisel  of  the  Americans  should  have 
been  industriously  employed  to  erase  every  vestige 
of,  and  not  to  commemorate,  even  thus  indirectly,  the 
occupation  of  their  capital  by  an  enemy.  But,  even 
admitting  that  the  defence  of  the  town  Imd  been  quite 
equal  to  the  means  at  hand,  what  was  the  immediate 
offence  that  called  for  this  particular  punishment? 
The  English  occupied  the  Navy- Yard,  and,  although 
a  little  hurried,  they  certainly  had  time  to  have  de- 
stroked  this  small  monument,  instead  of  mutiiating  it, 
by  knocking  the  heads  off  one  or  two  small  marble 
angels.  The  very  nature  of  the  injunr  proves  it  was 
the  act  of  an  individual,  and  not  of  the  authority, 
which  alone  should  be  considered  responsible  for  any 
grave  national  accusation.  Cadwallader  is  of  my 
opinion,  as,  indeed,  were  half-a-dozen  naval  officers 
who  showed  us  through  the  yard.  The  latter  said 
that  the  inscription  was  by  order  of  an  offict,r  of  rank, 
who  had  reasons  for  a  special  degree  of  antipathy 
against  their  late  enemy.  No  man,  especiaUy  in  a 
country  like  this,  should  be  permitted,  however,  thus 
to  interpose  his  personal  resentments  between  a  nation 
and  its  dignity. 

It  is  more  than  a  mile  from  the  quarter  of  the  Na- 
vy-Yard to  Uiat  of  the  Capitol.  I  have  read  accounts 
of  this  place,  which  convey  an  idea  that  it  was  lately 
a  forest,  and  that  the  wood  had  been  felled  in  order 
to  make  a  space  to  receive  the  town.   There  is  some 
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error  in  this  impressioiL  Most  of  die  coantry.  fur 
miles  arouod  WashingtoD,  was  early  devoted  to  the 
growth  of  tobacco.  It  is  a  baDeful  consequence  of 
Uie  cultivation  of  this  weed,  that,  for  a  long  time,  it 
destroys  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Thus,  one  sees  vast 
fields  here,  which  wear  the  appearance  of  negated 
heaths.  A  growth  of  low,  sfomted,  dwaifish  trees 
succeeds  in  time,  and  bushes  must,  of  course,  first 
make  their  appearance.  I  could  see  no  traces  of 
wood  in  any  part  of  this  city,  nor  for  some  distance 
around  it,  thou^  it  is  not  improbable  that  some 
copses  of  a  second  growth  did  exist  at  the  time  the 
plan  was  formed.  All  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  the  vi» 
cinity  of  the  Capitol  has  rather  the  appearance  of  an 
old  and  an  exhausted,  than  of  what  is  here  called  a 
new  country.  A  great  deal  of  the  land  in  and  about 
the  town  is  not  fenced,  and  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  place  is  that  produced  by  the  separate  villages  I 
have  described,  lying  on  a  great  heath,  which  is  be- 

S'nning  to  be  cultivated,  and  whose  sur&ce  is  irregu- 
rly  waving.  The  avenues  in  those  parts  which  are 
not  built,  consequently,  cross  these  open  fields,  and 
the  view  is  perfectly  unobstructed  on  every  side. 

The  quarter  of  the  Capitol  stands  on  elevated 
ground,  and  is  certainly  the  most  picturesque  portion 
of  the  city  proper.  The  Capitol  itself  is  placed  on 
the  brow  of  a  considerable  declivity,  and  commands 
a  noble  view.     There  is  something  exceedingly  im- 

gwing  in  the  aspect  of  this  building,  with  its  power- 
1  accessories  of  scenery  and  of  moral  association. 
I  shall  beg  your  patience  while  I  attempt  an  imper* 
feci  description. 

The  edifice  is  of  a  light  greyish  freestone.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  paint  it  white,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  marks  of  the  smoke  led  by  the  confiagra* 
tionof  1814.  This  is  in  better  taste  than  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monument  The  efTect  of  a  clear,  brilliant 
white,  under  so  fine  a  sun,  is  in  itself  exceedingly 
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fltriking.  The  antiquarian  may  riot  in  the  rust,  but 
every  plain-viewing  man  sees  that  the  cmn  is  never 
so  beautiful  as  when  it  is  new  from  the  mint.  This 
freshness  of  air  is  rather  a  pecuUarity  throughout  most 
of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  exactly  die  appearance 
the  country  should  wear  in  order  to  be  in  keeping 
with  its  recollections. 

The  Capitol  is  composed  of  a  centre  and  two 
wingB.  The  former  is  something  more  than  150  feet 
square,  or  nearly  square,  and  the  latter  are  each  just 
100.  The  several  parts  are  in  a  line  on  the  eastern 
front,  and  consequently  the  wings  are  thrown  back 
on  the  western.  This  irregularity  of  the  western  ia- 
^ade  is  a  great  defect:  it  impairs  the  unity,  and  con* 
sequently  the  majesty,  of  the  edifice.  There  are  too 
many  angles,  those  fatal  blots  on  the  beauty  of  archi- 
tecture. There  is  another  serious  defect  in  the  build- 
ing as  seen  from  the  west:  the  centre  is  not  only  a 
story  higher,  but  it  is  also  a  story  lower  than  the  wings. 
On  this  side  the  edifice  stands  on  the  brow  of  the  hUL 
In  order  to  profit  by  the  formation  of  the  ground,  a 
basement,  which  is  below  the  level  of  the  earth  to 
the  east,  but  not  to  the  west,  has  been  constructed 
beneath  the  centre.  But  this  basement  necessarily 
comes  into  the  view ;  and  the  fact  of  its  being  painted 
white,  coupled  with  its  airy  situation,  gives  the  whole 
construction  the  air  of  a  mighty  ostrich  which  is  just 
extending  its  Uttle  wings  from  the  centre  of  a  clumsy 
body,  not  to  fly,  but  to  scud  across  the  plain  beneath. 
The  effect  of  a  fine  colonnade  is  much  weakened  by 
this  substructure  of  the  edifice.  But  you,  who  have 
so  often  seen  the  Louvre,  can  understand  how  easy 
it  is  to  give  the  basement  too  much  importance  in  a 
building ;  and  you,  too,  who  know  the  Garde  Meuble 
so  well,  must  be  sensible  of  the  fine  effect  of  a  judi- 
cious observance  of  the  proper  proportions.  Some 
plan  is  in  agitation  to  conceal  this  superabundance  of 
fcmndation ;  but  it  is  rare  indeed  that  a  capital  defect 
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in  a  building  is  successfully  repaired  by  any  second- 
hand expedients. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  Capitol  promises  to  be 
beautiful :  it  possesses  unity  of  design,  perfect  sim- 
plicity of  outline,  and  a  noble  colonnade.  As  it  is 
not,  however,  yet  completed,  it  would  be  premature 
to  pronounce  with  conndence  on  its  final  appearance. 
The  building  stands  in  a  spacious  inclosure,  which  is 
itself  nearly  surrounded  by  houses.  These  dwellii^ 
are  of  bricks,  three  stories  high,  and  decent,  without 
being  in  the  least  elegant  Much  the  greater  part  of 
them  are  occupied  as  lodging-houses  for  the  members 
during  the  session.  There  are  also  a  few  short  streets 
built  about  the  CapitoL 

You  will  have  understood  that  the  plan  of  the  city 
is  that  of  an  infinite  number  of  wide  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  and  which,  in 
their  turn,  are  obliquely  intersected  by  sundry  great 
avenues,  which  are  intended  to  shorten  the  distances 
between  the  more  important  poin*^'  ind,  I  presume, 
to  beautify  the  city,  oeveral  of  thv.  ^e  avenues  diverge 
from  the  Capitol  square,  like  radii  from  a  common 
centre.  They  are  called  after  the  diflerent  States. 
One,  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  the  principal  street 
of  Washington.  Standing  at  the  Capitol,  the  view 
along  this  avenue  is  somewhat  striking.  It  is  built 
on  more  tlian  one-half  of  its  whole  length,  and  it  is 
terminated  by  an  oblique  view  of  the  President's 
House.  You  will  bear  in  mind,  that  as  very  few  of 
the  dwellings  on  this  avenue  approach  the  Capitol, 
they  form  part  of  another  quarter.  Still,  paved  walks 
and  a  few  scattered  buildings,  serve  to  give  them 
something  of  the  air  of  beginning  to  belong  to  the 
same  town. 

The  quarter  of  the  President's  House  is  less  compact 
and  more  populous  than  either  of  the  four.  It  forms, 
properly,  the  heart  of  the  city.  It  approaches  to> 
wards  Georgetown  on  one  side,  and  the  Capitol  or. 
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the  other,  without  absolutely  joining  either.  A  few 
of  the  streets  have  the  air  of  a  town,  though  there  is 
in  every  part  of  this  place  a  striking  disproportion  in 
magnitude  between  the  streets  and  the  houses.  In 
order  to  produce  the  efiect  intended,  ttie  buildings  on 
Hbe  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  for  exainple,shou]d  be  of  six 
or  seven  stories,  whereas  in  (act  tney  are  some  such 
houses  as  one  sees  in  an  Endish  country  town.  An- 
other striking  defect  in  the  plan  is  also  made  manifest 
by  the  waste  of  room  on  this  avenue.  As  the  avenues 
cross  the  streets  obliquely,  it  is  plain  the  points  of 
intersection  must  make  a  vast  number  of  acute  angles. 
There  is  always  on  one  side  of  each  street,  between 
that  street  and  the  avenue,  a  gore  of  land  that  is  so  nar- 
row that  it  will  never  be  built  on  until  real  estate  shall 
get  to  be  far  more  valuable  than  it  is  likely  soon  to 
become  here.  Consequently  the  distances  are  un- 
necessarily increased,  and  by  this  means,  and  its  four 
different  quarters,  Washington  has  all  the  inconve- 
nience of  an  in^mense  town,  without  any,  or  scarcely 
any,  of  its  couiiu, balancing  conveniences. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  more  of  George- 
town, which  is  a  well-built,  clean,  and  rather  nretty 
town.  The  avenues  between  this  place  and  the  Navy- 
Yard,  a  distance  of  near  five  miles,  are  like  so  much 
grande  route  which  runs  through  a  little  cultivated, 
but  open  country,  on  which  stands  one  straggling  town, 
and  a  village,  and  which  terminates  in  a  cluster  of 
houses.  The  buildings  of  the  towns,  or  villages,  on 
the  route,  are  much  like  those  of  other  small  towns, 
with  the  exception  of  the  public  edifices,  which  are 
like  those  one  sees  in  a  city.  If  you  can  reconcile  all 
these  contradictions,  you  may  get  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
You  will  recollect  that  the  whole  population  of  the 
place,  or  places,  (Geoi^etown  included,)  is  about 
25,000  souls.     The  whole  district,  Alexandria  in- 

cliided,  contains  40,000. 
i  • 
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Tbe  President's  House  is  a  neat,  chaste  building, 
of  the  Ionic  order,  built  of  the  same  material,  and 
painted  lil^e  the  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a  pubhc 
square,  and  in  a  considerable  garden,  and  »  one 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  e^ty-fire  in 
breadth.  In  a  parallel  line  with  one  of  its  fronts, 
diou^  a  little  in  advance,  stand  the  offices  of  the  four 
great  departments.  They  are  laige  buildings  of  brick, 
and  are  placed  in  pairs,  on  each  side  of  &e  ^  white 
house,^'  one  in  front  of  the  other,  having  open  courts 
between  them.  The  two  most  in  advance  have  plain 
colonnades,  but  the  other  two  are  as  naked  as  can  be. 
Besides  these  buildings  there  are  one  or  two  more  in 
%  distant  part  of  this  straggling  quarter,  which  merit 
no  particular  description. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHL 
4^.  SfC, 


Waahington, 


My  attention,  after  our  arrival  at  this  place,  was 
eariy  called  to  the  great  body,  which  was  about  to 
assemble.  We  had  taken  a  little  suite  of  rooms  in  a 
lodging-house,  or  rather  tavern,  which  soon  began  to 
fiU  with  members  of  Congress  from  all  quarters  of  the 
countfy.  Perhaps  of  the  whole  legislative  corps  of 
tiie  country,  there  is  not  a  single  individual  who  is 
tiie  proprietor  of  a  dwelling  at  the  seat  of  govern* 
ment  Those  who  are  of  sufficient  estate  to  main- 
tain two  houses,  have  their  town  residences  in  the 
capitals  of  their  own  particular  States,  though  a  very 
lai^  majority  of  the  members  arc  far  from  being  men 
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of  hfge  fortunes  at  an.*  There  are  a  few  individQak 
who  appear  at  tfie  capital  witti  their  wives  and 
bmilies,  but  bj  far  tfie  greater  part  of  fliose  who  have 
them,  leayjs  them  at  home.  The  common  practice 
is,  for  a  certain  number  of  the  members  who  are  ac- 
quainted witti  each  otheri  to  make  what  is  called  a 
*^  mess,^  at  some  chosen  boarding-house.  Here  they 
reside  toge&er,  during  the  session,  like  tfie  members 
of  one  large  fimily.  Even  ladies  are  often  included 
tn  these  arrangements.  Others  again  choose  to  live 
entirety  secluded :  and,  in  some  tew  instances,  &m- 
ilies  keep  their  reeular  winter  establishments,  in  such 
narrow  accommodations  as  the  irface  affords.  The 
&ct  that  a  member  is  so  completelj  dependent  on  the 
public  will,  for  his  election,  is  enough  in  itself  to 
prevent  anj  one  but  a  man  of  verj  large  estate  from 
mcurring  tiie  expense  of  building  on  so  uncertain  a 
tenure. 

A  member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is,  in 
fact,  what  the  office  professes  to  be,  a  representative 
of  the  people.  It  is  not  pretended  that  he  should  be, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  a  gentieman,  in  tiie  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  very 
commonly  a  plain,  thoudi  always  a  respectable  yeo- 
man, and  not  unfrequentiy  a  mechanic.  I  remember 
to  have  passed  a  ni^t,  in  one  of  the  northern  States, 
in  a  very  good,  cleanly,  cheap  and  comfortable  inn, 
whose  master  was  a  member  of  the  lower  house.  In 
tiie  southern  States,  ^diere  tiie  white  men  of  smaller 
fortunes  are  by  no  means  ct  so  elevated  a  character 
as  their  brethren  of  tiie  north,  a  choice  from  the 
middling  classes  rarely  happens ;  but  from  the  more 
northern,  eastern,  and  north-west^n  States,  such 
selections  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

*  Does  B«t  thisiket  1^  to  oonfinn  tha  opinion  of  Cadwalladsr, 
that  fingmlitj  in  the  public  expenditure  of  a  coontzy,  is  ^  no 
means  a  necessaxy  ooneeqaence  of  power  resting  in  the  hands  of 
the  cotapfa^nAy  poor? 
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Wtieo  Cadwallader  first  directed  my  attention  to 
this  fact,  I  confess  a  little  surprise  entered  mto  my 
view  of  the  composition  of  the  American  le^slature. 
Perhaps  the  circumstance  of  so  material  a  difference 
between  the  Congress  and  the  British  Parliament  was 
at  the  bottom  of  my  wonder;  for  we  in  Europe  are 

Eeriiaps  a  little  too  apt  to  try  aU  experiments  in  liberty^ 
y  those  which  England  has  so  long  practised  with 
such  comparatiTe  success.  I  alluded,  a  little  freely, 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  so  lar  departed 
Irom  the  practice  of  the  mother  country,  with  a  view 
of  extracting;  an  ofHnion  on  the  subject  £rom  my  com- 
panion.    Tbc  plan  was  successfuL 

^If  departure  from  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  is 
to  create  your  wonder,  the  feeling  should  be  neither 
new  nor  trifling.  What  we  do  now,  in  this  particular, 
we  have  practised,  not  only  without  inconvenience, 
but  with  signal  success,  for  near  seven  generations. 
The  representation  under  the  crown  differed  but 
little  from  that  of  the  present  day.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
representation ;  and  the  surprise  should  be,  not  that 
the  people  choose  so  many  men  of  a  situation  in  life 
closely  resembling  that  of  the  majority,  but  rather 
that  they  choose  so  few.  There  is  a  practical  good 
sense  in  the  mass  of  the  community,  here,  that  tells 
them  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence  and  of  respect- 
ability of  character  is  needed  in  a  representative  of 
the  nation.  No  one  will  deny  that  tney  sometimes 
deceive  themselves,  but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  suffi- 
ciently critical  '  For  native  talent,  practical  intelli- 
Smce,  moral  character,  and  political  honesty,  the 
ongress  of  the  United  States  need  not  dread  a  com- 
parison with  the  legislature  of  any  other  country.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  they  are  perfect,  but  I  am 

Suite  certain,  from  tolerably  close  observation,  that 
ley  do  as  much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  any  other 
similar  body  in  the  world. 
^He  who  enters  the  halls  of  Congress,  expecting 
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to  find  the  same  cooTentioDal  fioiih  of  peraonal  de- 

Crtment,  or  the  stme  decree  of  edacfttioo,  as  he  will 
d  in  tfie  British  Parliament,  or  in  tibe  French 
Chambers,  enters  it  under  a  gran  miaconeqption  of 
die  nature  of  its  oiganizatioB.  Bat  he  who  enters 
eidier  ot  ttie  two  foreign  legislatire  bodies  I  lutve 
named,  expecting  to  meet  w&  the  same  ntefiil  and 
mowkSge  of  life,  in  those  details  on  which  a 
ilator  is  called  ereiy  hoor  to  act,  the  same  degree 
native  c^wcitj,  or  even  the  same  aptitude  of  ap- 
plyii^  the  gr^  nrinciples  ot  flOYemment  to  their 
direct  and  desirable  uses,  will  ftdl  into  an  error  quite 
as  ^ross.  We  have  men,  and  veiy  many  men,  in  our 
legislature,  that  may  be  safdj  placed  at  ttie  side  of 
die  most  eminent  politicsans<M  Europe;  and  perhaps 
no  people  in  the  worid  could  more  easily  fiu  every 
chair  on  the  floors  of  the  two  houses  with  represen- 
tatives who,  by  dieir  intelligence,  practical  know- 
ledge, independence,  and  honesty,  would  do  high 
credit  to  a  nation,  than  ourselves.  But  there  are 
many  reasons  why  we  do  not  The  first,  and  the 
most  important  of  all,  is,  diat  we  have  happily  got 
die  country  into  that  onward  movement,  that  there 
is  little  or  no  occasion  tor  legislative  impulses.  As  a 
rule,  besides  the  ordinanr  grants  of  monev,  and  the 
usual  watchfulness  over  the  proceedings  of  die  exec- 
utive, the  less  they  do  the  better.  We  find  it  useful  to 
place  the  check  of  plain  men,  widi  moderated  views 
of  life,  on  the  speculations  c^  educated  theorists. 
Besides,  every  class  of  society  has  iti  interes^,  and 
it  is  proper  that  they  should  have  their  representation. 
It  is  certainly  true,  that  many  members  of  Congpess 
sometimes  believe  it  necesniy  to  vield  to  the  mis- 
taken prejudices  of  a  majoritv  of  meir  constituents ; 
but  it  may  be  well  questioned,  whether  as  much  evil 
to  the  community  results  firom  diis  pliancy,  as  from 
that  which  obeys  the  beck  of  a  minister.  In  America, 
we  have  some  of  the  former  and  non^  of  the  latter; 
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in  Europe,  yoa  have  a  great  deal  ol  the  latter,  and 
none  of  the  former.  Now,  in  the  United  States,  if 
the  mistake  of  the  pec^le  entails  inconvemence  oo 
themselves,  they  are  sure  to  get  rid  of  it ;  bat  I  am 
yet  to  learn  in  what  manner  jrou  dispose  of  ahhmder, 
or  of  an  intentional  innovation,  of  a  minister.  Yoa 
most  always  remember  that  we  claim  no  perfection; 
it  is  not  a  quality  of  earth.  All  we  wish  to  maintain 
is,  that  oar  system  is  the  best  known,  and  peiii^M 
the  best  practicable;  bot  if  yoa  will  show  vs  a  better, 
we  will  adopt  it  Nothing  can  be  more  absord,  than 
to  accuse  almost  the  only  nation  on  the  earth  that  is 
constantly  endeavouring  to  amend  its  institutions,  of 
a  besotted  opinion  of  its  own  inmiaculate  wisdom.  I 
know  you  will  say,  that  changes  are  frequently  dan- 

f^rous,  and  that  they  too  often  lead  to  evil  Now, 
am  not  at  all  disposed  to  deny  that  you  are  partially 
right  as  respects  yourselves ;  but  we  know  that  we 
can  improve,  or  even  afford  to  deteriorate  a  little, 
without  much  danger ;  and  therein  we  think  wc  have 
no  small  advantage  over  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  If 
you  doubt  the  fact,  compare  our  actual  situation,  the 
past,  and  what  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  with 
what  other  governments  have  done  and  are  about, 
and  let  the  result  speak  for  itselC 

^  You  will  see  on  the  floors  of  Congress  men  be- 
longing to  every  condition  of  society  known  to  our 
community,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  neces- 
sarily infers  great  ignorance  and  vulgarity.  All  the 
members  are  respectable,  and  very  many  of  them 
are  gentlemen.  There  are  some  who  are  scholars^ 
anc^not  a  few  have  been  improved  by  travel  and  by 
observation  of  other  countries.  A  remote  frontier 
district,  however,  must  send  such  men  as  it  possesses, 
or  trust  its  peculiar  interests  to  those  who  have  but 
little  concern  in  its  welfare.  The  Senate  is,  in  some 
respects,  rather  more  select  than  the  lower  house 
because  their  constituents  have  a  State  instead  of  a 
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district  to  choose  from,  and  because  that  body  is  ex- 
pected to  temper  the  proceedings  of  legislation  with 
a  peculiar  degree  of  moderation  and  dignity. 

^  In  the  British  Parliament  there  is  some  show  of 
this  universality  of  representation.  Certain  corpora* 
tions  send  men  of  their  own  stamp ;  but  in  England 
every  thing  has  a  tendency  to  aristocracy,  whUe,  in 
this  countij,  every  thing  which  pertains  to  the  ^v- 
emment  must  seek  its  support  in  the  democracy.  The 
^  worthy  alderman,^^  who  may  have  commenced  life 
behind  a  counter,  endeavours  to  foi]^t  his  apron 
when  he  takes  his  seat  on  the  opposition  benches. 
Instead  of  returning  to  his  shop  when  the  session  is 
ended,  he  becomes  a  deserter  to  aristocracy,  the  mo- 
ment he  has  received  the  seal  of  office  from  the  peo- 
Sle.  How  far  he  may  contribute  to  the  boasted  re- 
uement  of  the  higher  classes,  I  cannot  pretend  to 
say;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  does  not,  like  his 
American  prototype,  assist  to  give  respectability  and 
elevation  to  that  of  which  he  was  originaUy  a  mem- 
ber. It  is  this  elevation  of  character  among  the  mid- 
dling, and  even  among  the  more  inferior  classes  of 
our  community,  which  chiefly  distinguishes  us  from 
all  other  nations.  Europe  must  show  a  population 
as  much  accustomed  tOi  political  power,  as  moderate 
in  its  exercise,  as  practised  in  all  that  controls  the 
general  interests  of  life,  and  as  shrewd  in  their  esti- 
mate of  character,  as  this  of  ours,  before  she  should 
pretend  to  infer  the  results  of  democratic  institutions 
by  any  facts  drawn  from  her  own  experience.  We  do 
not  deny  the  universality  of  human  impulses,  we 
only  insist  that  governments  have  not  the  habit  of 
giving  tliem  fair  play.  The  two  houses  of  Congress 
are,  and  ever  have  been,  living  proofs  that  the  major- 
ity of  men  are  not  disposed  to  abusepower  when  it 
is  once  fairly  intrusted  to  them.  There  is  not  a 
doubt  that  the  comparatively  poor  and  ignorant  mi^t 
fill  all  our  legislative  chairs  with  men  of  their  own 
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class,  and  ^-et  ttttj  rather  take  pride  m  seeing  the 
representation  respectable  for  information*  Soma 
part  of  this  seeming  generosity  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
to  the  superior  influence  of  intelligence;  but  jou 
roust  allow  there  is  a  prospect  of  quiet  and  dura- 
biNty  under  a  system  m  which  the  majority  find 
no  reason  to  complain,  and  in  which  the  mmoritf 
must  see  the  folly  of  usurpation.  But  as  the  two 
houses  are  by  this  time  oiganized,  we  wiD  go  to 
the  Capitol,  and  hear  the  message.  When  on  the 
spot,  I  will  endeavour  to  direct  roar  attention  to 
such  individuals  as  may  senre  to  elucidate  what  yoa 
have  just  heard.** 

We  proceeded  to  the  Capitol  in  a  coach.  Alin- 
ing at  tnc  foot  of  the  hill,  we  mounted  it  to  a  door  on 
the  western  facade,  and  entered  the  edifice  through 
its  substratum.  Passing  among  a  multitude  of  eating 
rooms,  &ic.  &c.,  we  ascended,  by  a  noble  flight  of 
massive  steps,  to  the  true  basement,  or  to  that  story 
which  runs  tlirough  the  whole  building.  Directly 
under  the  dome  is  a  gloomy  vaulted  hall,  that  I  have 
heard  called  the  ^  caucus  ;^  more,  I  believe,  from  its 
fancied  fitness  for  the  political  meetings  that  are  thus 
termed,  than  from  ttie  fact  that  it  has  ever  actually 
been  appropriated  to  such  tfn  use.  It  has  the  air, 
however,  ot  being  admirably  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  a  secret  conclave,  thougti,  in  truth,  it  is  a 
common  thoroughfare  of  the  building.  Immediately 
above  the  ^  caucus  **  is  the  principal  hall.  It  is  cir- 
cular, lain^,  high,  and  covered  with  a  fine  dome. 
There  is  not  much  richness  in  the  ornaments  of  this 
hall,  though  it  is  sufficiently  wrought  to  prevent  the 
appearance  of  nakedness.  It  contains,  among  other 
things,  four  bas-relief^  in  stone,  which  are  intended 
to  illustrate  as  many  of  the  mo!>t  striking  incidents  in 
the  original  settlement  of  the  country.*     I  have  no 


«  TlM  writer  U  hioMlf  but  a  tra? ell«r,  and  Im  aboold,  tfatm 
Ibra,  tpmk  rtvcrentlj  of  th«  craft.    But  he  wiU  kim  this  ooca* 
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diepofition  to  criticise  their  esecntioB.  Historical 
pictures  are  to  be  placed  ia  the  panels  beneath. 

From  the  great  hall  we  passed  into  that  of  tfie 
House  of  Representatives.  Mj  friend  was  formerly  a 
member,  and  by  an  us^e  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
body  of  the  chamber,  or  rather  to  occupy  a  seat  that 
is  only  separated  from  those  of  the  actual  members 
b^  a  slight  division.  Under  his  auspices^  and  by  the 
aid  of  a  little  interest,  I  was  permitt^  to  be  his 
companion. 

The  hall  of  the  Home  of  Representatives,  with- 
out being  particularly  rich,  or  highly  wrought,  is 
one  of  the  roost  beautiful  apartments  1  have  ever  en^ 
tered.  The  form  is  semicircular.  It  is  lifted  from 
above,  and  from  windows  on  its  straight  side.  Be- 
tween these  windows  and  the  body  of  the  hall,  is  a 
sort  of  lobby  or  gallery,  which  is  separated  from  the 
other  parts  by  a  colonnade.  Here  the  members  and 
privileged  persons  promenade,  converse,  stand,  listen, 
or  repose,  without,  in  fact,  quitting  the  room.     It  is 


■ion  to  ezpreM  hia  surprise  at  the  verj  different  view  which  he 
has  taken  of  visible  objects  from  those  of  some  others  of  the 
elass,  who,  like  himself,  have  been  pleased  to  put  their  obeem^ 
tions  before  the  world.  In  the  ^  Personal  NairatiTe  of  Lieuten- 
ant the  Honourable  Frederic  de  Roos,"  p.  15,  is  the  ibllowing 
sentence,  while  speaking  of  the  apartment  just  named :  ^The 
walls  are  destitute  of  ornament,  if  we  except  some  pieces  of 
sculpture,  representing  various  wars  and  treaties  with  the  In- 
dians. The  artist  might  have  selected  subjects  more  creditable 
to  his  country.*^  Now,  if  the  writer  has  not  been  greatly  de- 
ceived, these  four  bas-reliefs  are  on  the  following  subjects :  the 
landing  of  the  pilgrims  on  the  Rock  of  Plymouth;  the  Treaty 
of  WiUiam  Penn  with  the  natives  for  the  possession  of  their 
soil ;  the  beautiful  and  touching  story  of  rocahontas  saving  the 
life  of  Captain  Smith,  and  a  personal  rencontre  of  Colonel 
Boon,  the  patriarch  of  Kentucky,  with  the  savages.  These  are 
four  distinct  historical  events,  which  are  eonnectod  with  the  set- 
tlement of  the  four  principal  parts  of  the  Union.  More  illustri- 
ous incidents  might  have  been  chosen,  beyond  a  doubt:  bat 
there  is  certainly  nothing  discreditable  to  the  American  charao- 
ter  in  those  they  have  selected  Ibr  this  pmpose. 
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gsflfciently  withdrawn  to  pieyent  the  appearance  of 
disorder,  and  yet  near  enough  to  render  die  debates 
andible. 

In  the  centre  of  the  diameter  which  cats  the  circle 
is  the  Speaker^  chair.  It  is,  in  &ct,  a  little  sofa,  snf- 
Bcientlj  huge  to  hold,  on  occasion,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  of  die  Senate,  and 
the  Speaker.  Immediately  in  front,  and  foar  or  fire 
feet  lower,  is  a  chair  for  the  presiding  member,  when 
ttie  house  acts  as  a  committee.  On  a  line  with  the 
Speaker  the  clerics  have  their  places.  In  front  of  the 
chair  there  is  a  vacant  semicircular  space  of  periiaps 
five-and-twen^  feet  in  diameter.  Then  the  seats  of 
the  members  cooimence.  They  are  arranged  in  semi- 
circular rows,  preserving  the  form  of  Sie  exterior 
walls,  and  arc  separated  by  a  great  number  of  little 
openings,  to  admit  of  a  passage  between  them.  Each 
member  has  an  arm-chair  and  a  low  desk,  in  mahog- 
any. In  the  first  row,  they  sit  in  pairs,  or  there  is  a 
vacant  space  between  every  two,  and  each  successive 
row  increases  its  number  by  one  member.  Thus,  in 
the  last  row,  some  six  or  seven  are  placed  side  oy 
side,  as  on  a  bench  (thou^  actually  on  chairs),  while 
those  in  front  are  in  pairs.  The  practice  is  for  those 
who  arrive  first  to  choose  their  seats,  and  the  choice 
is  invariably  respected. 

There  is  no  such  thing  known  as  a  political  division 
of  seats.  Members  of  the  same  politics  certainly 
often  choose  to  be  placed  near  to  each  other,  and 
sometimes  the  entire  representation  of  a  particular 
State  is  to  be  seen  as  near  together  as  possible.  But 
there  is  no  rule  in  the  matter. 

The  seats  of  the  members  arc  separated  from  the 
semicircular  passage  in  which  Cadwalladcr  and  my- 
self were  placed,  by  no  other  division  than  a  low  rail- 
ing. Sofes  lined  the  whole  of  the  exterior  wall :  and 
as  the  floor  rises  a  little  from  the  centre,  or  the  area 
in  (ront  of  the  Speaker,  we  had  the  best  possinle  op- 
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portunity  for  seeing  and  hearing.  A  spacious  and 
commomous  gallery,  of  the  same  form  as  the  hall 
completed  the  outiine  of  the  apartment  It  was 
raised  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  chamber, 
and  is  intended  for  the  use  of  spectators. 

The  house  was  organized  when  we  entered,  and 
was  engaged  in  some  business  of  form.  Nearly  all 
the  seats  were  occupied ;  and,  as  the  message  was 
expected,  the  gallery  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
well-dre^ed  men.  The  privileged  places  around  the 
floor  of  the  hall  were  nearly  all  filled.  The  Speaker 
was  uncovered,  but  most  of  the  members  wore  their 
hats.  No  one  appeared  in  costume,  nor  is  there  any 
official  dress  prescribed  to  the  members  of  Congress 
for  any  ceremony  whatever. 

After  what  CadwaUader  had  told  me  of  the  true 
character  of  the  representation  of  his  country,  I  con- 
fess I  was  rather  surprised  with  the  appearance  of 
the  individuals  who  composed  this  assemoly.  It  was 
to  be  expected  that  they  should  all  be  well  attired, 
but,  on  the  whole,  with  some  very  few  exceptions, 
they  had  quite  as  much  the  air  of  the  world  about 
them  as  those  who  compose  the  chambers  of  the  two 
first  nations  of  Europe.  No  one  is  allowed  to  sit  in 
the  lower  house  who  has  not  attained  the  age  of  five- 
and-twenty;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not,  proba- 
biy,  a  single  member  of  Congress  who  has  seen  less 
than  thirty  years.  The  greater  number  seemed  to 
be  men  between  the  aces  of  thirty-five  and  fifty-five. 
There  were  but  very  few  who  could  be  termed  old. 
All,  or  very  nearly  all,  were  natives  of  the  country. 

I  was  struck  with  the  simple  but  imposing  aspect 
of  this  assembly.  Thou^  so  totally  destitute  of  any 
personal  decorations,  the  beauty  of  the  hall,  with  ite 
magnificent  row  of  massive  columns,*  the  great  neat- 

*  The  roof  of  the  hall  of  the  Houm  of  RepreeenUtiTet  it  top* 
ported  bj  a  noble  eemicirclo  of  colamns  of  paddin||r.atone.  They 
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Dtts  of  the  fautenil  and  dedu,  the  beautifulty  carpeted 
floors,  and  the  long  range  of  80&8,  wtne  to  reliere  a 
scene  that  might  otherwise  have  been  too  naked.  It 
appeared  as  if  the  members  had  said,  thus  mnch  may 
you  do  for  the  benefit  of  comfort,  for  the  encoaraee- 
ment  of  the  arts,  and,  perhaps,  as  a  testimonial  of  Sie 
respect  dae  to  the  sacred  uses  of  ibe  place,  but  man 
must  be  left  in  the  fullest  force  of  his  simplicity.  None 
of  the  attendants  even  wore  any  badges  of  &eir 
offices.  There  were  neither  swords,  chains,  collars, 
stars,  bayonets,  nor  maces,  seen  about  the  place, 
though  a  quiet,  and  order,  and  decency,  reigned  in 
the  ha\\  that  bespoke  the  despotic  dominion  of  that 
mighty,  though  invisible,  monarch — ^the  Law. 

A  discussion  on  some  question  of  order  was  getting 
to  be  a  littfe  general,  and  one  member  was  addressing 
the  chair  [they  speak  from  their  places,  as  in  the 
British  Parliament]  with  some  earnestness,  when  the 
principal  door  was  thrown  open,  and  an  officer  pro- 
claimed aloud,  **A  message  from  the  President." 
TTie  members  all  rose  in  their  places,  the  Speaker 
included,  when  a  younc  gentleman  entered,  and  pass- 
ed throu^  the  body  01  the  house  to  the  chair.  He 
was  attired  in  a  neat  morning-dress,  and  having  placed 
his  document  in  the  hand  of  the  Speaker,  he  nowed 
and  withdrew.  It  was  then  decided  that  the  commu- 
nication should  be  read.*   There  was  much  interest 


mn  bighlj  poUalMd,  uid  have  a  plotinf  ao  Um  tbaa  a 
•ffect. 

*  The  inrtanc—  of  a  propenaitj  in  Europeans  to  muconstme 
the  political  and  moral  condition  of  the  United  States  are  nan- 
beriew.  One  maj  be  qnoted  here  irith  propriety.  Since  the 
retnm  of  the  writer  to  Europe,  he  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
■ioo,  heard  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  sends 
a  mewsge  to  Congress,  commented  on  in  s  significant  mannei; 
as  if  the  circumstance  were  portentoup  of  some  great  politicsl 
change !  ^  Parliament  would  scarcelj  brook  a  mesMoge^*''  said  an 
Eoflishaian,  with  emphasis,  when  the  subject  wis  alluded  to. 
rhe  writer  saw  nothing,  st  the  time,  in  the  thing  itself,  but  the 
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to  hear  this  document,  which  always  contains  a  great 
outline  of  the  state  of  the  republic.  It  was  a  dear, 
succinct  narrative  of  what  had  been  done  in  the 
course  of  the  past  year,  of  die  condition  of  the 


most  perfect  aunplicity ;  bat,  detennmed  to  lift  tlie  matter  to  tiie 
bottom,  he  mentioned  the  subject  in  a  letter  to  hie  American 
fliend,  and  extract!  a  part  of  hie  reply :  **  I  am  not  at  all  ear- 
prised,'*  eaid  Cadwallader,  •*  that  thoosaade  in  Europe  ahonld 
easily  perrert  erer^  poesible  circumstance  into  an  evi<tonoe  of  a 
state  of  things  which  they  rather  desire  than  seriously  expect. 
There  has  not  been  a  Angle  change,  however,  in  all  our  usara, 
which  goes  less  to  prore  the  justness  of  their  anticipations,  than 
the  fact  you  have  mentioned.  When  the  goTemment,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  first  organized,  Washington  met  the  two  housee  and 
made  his  annual  communication  in  a  speech.  The  practice  had 
prerailed  in  the  colonial  legislatures.  We  have  never  been  in  a 
hurry  to  make  unneoeesary  innovations.  Reform  marches  with 
a  dignified  pace-— it  is  revolution  that  ie  violent.  The  States 
continued  the  practice  of  the  colonies.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  first  Presidents  should  conform  to  existing  usages  for  a  time. 
We  have  never  been  great  sticklers  for  shadows,  though  no 
principle  is  ever  listened  to  that  is  likely  to  entail  a  disadvantage. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  men  began  to  ask  themselves,  ^j 
does  the  President  make  a  tpeeeh  at  the  opening  of  a  session  f 
He  sends  messages  at  all  other  times,  and  why  not  on  this  occa> 
sion  f  The  sulMtance  of  what  he  has  to  communicate,  can  be 
told  by  a  message  quite  as  well  as  by  a  speech.  The  amount  of 
it  all  then  is,  that  the  parade  of  a  speech  is  a  mere  matter  of  state 
and  show,  and  although  some  little  ceremony  is,  perhaps,  neces- 
sary, we  ought  to  have  as  little  as  possible,  since  common  sense, 
which  is  our  palladium,  is  always  a  sufferer  in  ceremonies.  Yoa 
will  understand  me;  a  state  of  society  ma^  exist,  in  which  it  is 
good  sense  to  adopt  ceremony,  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  the 
year  1827,  in  the  United  States  of  America.  Every  sage  physi- 
dan  adapts  his  remedy  to  the  disease.  Mr.  JeffusoB  ouyensed 
with  speeches,  because  they  did  no  good,  and  might  do  harm  by 
drawing  us  nearer  to  the  usages  of  Europe,  when  it  is  so  often 
our  business  to  recede  from  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  it 
rather  better  as  it  is,  though  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  much  mo* 
ment.  It  is,  however,  odd  enough,  that  the  very  usare  which 
has  been  adopted  for  its  simplicity  and  republicanism,  Aould  be 
tortured  into  a  proof  of  a  directly  contrary  tendon^.  It  m^ 
be  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  remark  of  your  English  friend, 
*  that  the  British  Parliament  would  be  apt  to  gramble  at  receiv- 
ing a  message  from  the  king,'  to  say  that  should  Coogfess  not 
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Boaoces,  of  the  several  negotiatioDs,  an  J  concluded 
with  a  statement  of  what  the  people  had  a  right  to 
anticipate  for  the  future. 

When  the  message  was  ended,  Cadwallader  intro- 
duced me  to  severs!  of  the  memhen  to  whom  he  was 
personally  known.  Most  of  them  were  men  of  good 
manners,  and  of  education,  thou^  one  or  two  were 
certainly  individuals  who  bad  paid  far  more  attention 
to  the  substance  of  things  than  to  forms.  The  former 
were  of  course  of  that  class  of  society  which,  in 
Europe,  would  be  termM  the  g^try,  and  the  others 
were  probably  farmers,  if  not  mechanics.  There  was 
an  air  of  great  self-possession  and  decorum  in  the  lat- 
ter;  nor  could  the  subtest  visible  difierence  be  traced 
between  the  respect  which  they  received,  and  that 
which  their  more  polished  confederates  bestowed  on 
each  other.  A  simple,  quiet  courtesy  is  certainly  the 
tone  of  manners  in  Congress.  While  we  stood  to- 
gether ill  the  lobby,  a  grave-looking,  middle-aged 
man,  of  a  slightly  rustic  air,  approached,  and  address- 
ed my  companion.  His  manner  was  manly  and  inde- 
pendent, but  at  the  same  time  decent,  and  I  think  it 
was  to  be  distinguished  by  a  shade  of  respect  They 
shook  hands,  and  conversed  a  little  concerning  some 
questions  of  local  politics.     Promises  were  made  of 

exchanging  visits.     "  This  is  my  friend,  the /' 

said  Cadwallader;  ^'a  gentleman  who  is  travelling  in 
our  country-."  The  stranger  saluted  me,  offering 
his  hand  with  the  utmost  simplicity.  "  If  this  gentle- 
man comes  into  our  part  of  the  country,  I  hope  to  see 
him,^^  he  said,  and  soon  after  took  his  leave.  When 
he  was  gone,  I  learned  that  this  individual  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Congrois  from  tlie  county  in  which  the  pater- 


rei  aiT«  one  from  the  President  at  a  pretty  earlj  dej  in  the 
«on«  thej  would  he  rery  apt  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire 
why  he  had  forgotten  to  lay  the  state  of  the  nation  before  them. 
1  am  no  quarreller  about  terms,  and  I  leave  you  to  decide  when 
Ikm  eubftjUM*  of  things  is  to  k»e  found.^ 
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Dal  estates  of  mjr  friend  lie;  that  he  was  a  fiurner  of 
moderate  means  and  good  character,  whom  his  fel* 
low-citizens  had  sent  to  represent  tbexn.  His  con- 
stituents might  yery  possibly  have  made  a  better 
chcHce,  and  yet  this  man  was  not  useless,  since  he 
seryed  as  a  check  on  the  schemes  of  those  who  would 
be  l^islating  for  effect  A  g^tleman-like  man  of 
sixty  came  next,  and  he  and  my  friend  met  as  eanah 
in  all  respects,  except  that  the  latter  paid  a  sli^t 
deference  to  the  years  of  his  acquaintance.  I  was 
introduced*  We  touched  our  hats,  and  exchanged  a 
few  words.  The  next  day,  I  receiyed  this  gentle* 
man^s  card,  and  as  soon  as  his  yisit  was  returned,  an 
inykation  to  dine  in  his  prfyate  lodgings  followed. 
This  was  Mr.  — — ,  a  man  of  immense  hereditary 
landed  estate.  His  alliances,  fortune,  and  habits, 
(thou^  tempered  by  the  institutions  of  his  country,) 
are,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  same  as  those  of 
a  gentleman  or  nobleman  in  Europe.  His  character 
is  excellent,  and,  in  consequence,  he  is  now,  and 
may  be  to  the  day  of  his  death,  the  representatiye  of 
his  native  district  Here  you  have  the  two  extremes 
of  the  representation  of  this  country — a  yeoman,  and 
a  great  proprietor  whose  income  would  put  him  on 
a  level  with  most  of  the  great  men  of  our  hemisphere. 
They  represent  no  particular  interests,  for  all  interests 
unite  to  send  them  here.  They  happen  to  please  their 
constituents,  and  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  yeoman, 
and  the  other  a  species  of  lord  of  the  manor,  pro- 
duces no  effect  whatever.  These  men  meet  in  Coo- 
gress  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  It  often  happens^ 
that  a  yeoman,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  native  mind, 
has  vast  influence. 

While  quitting  the  Capitol,  two  more  members  of 
Congress  spoke  to  Cadwallader.  They  walked  with 
us  the  whole  length  of  the  avenue.  One  of  them  was 
a  man  of  a  fashionable  air,  and  of  exceedingly  good 
manners.    He  spoke  French,  «uid  we  conversed  to- 
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getfaer  for  some  time  iq  that  tongue.  I  fomid  lum 
agreeable  and  intelligent,  and  was  glad  to  perceiTe 
he  was  disposed  to  renew  the  interyiew.  But  the 
other  individual  puzzled  roe  not  a  little.  In  dress 
and  externals,  he  differed  but  little  from  his  more 
agreeable  companion.  His  air,  however,  was  not 
&at  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  his  language  was  suA 
ficientlj  provincial  to  be  remarked.  I  riiould  not 
have  taken  him  for  one  of  a  station  in  life  to  be  found 
in  such  company,  did  I  not  know  his  official  radc, 
and  were  I  not  prepared  for  the  ^reat  admixture  of 
ordinary  American  socie^.  But  if  I  was  a  little  per* 
plexed  by  the  provincialisms  of  this  individual,  I  was 
not  less  surprised  at  his  shrewdness  and  intelligefice. 
He  used  his  words  with  great  discrimination,  and 
with  perfect  grammatical  accuracy;  and  he  spoke 
not  only  with  good  sense,  but  frequently  with  power, 
and  always  with  prodigious  clearness.  When  we 
parted,  1  again  expressed  surprise  at  the  manifest 
difference  in  manners  that  existed  between  the  two 
members. 

"You  will  begin  to  know  us  in  time,^'  returned 
Cadwallader.  "  Those  men  are  both  lawyers.  He 
whose  air  and  language  are  so  unexceptionable,  is  a 
member  of  a  fimiily  long  known  in  this  country  for 
its  importance.  You  see  he  has  not  lost,  nor  will  he 
be  likely  to  let  his  posterity  lose,  the  manners  of  the 
world.  He  is  (kr  from  being  rich,  nor  is  he  remark- 
able for  talent,  though  rather  clever.  Yoa  find  he 
has  a  seat  in  Congress.  The  other  is  the  child  of  an 
affluent  tradesman,  who  has  given  his  son  an  educa- 
tion for  the  bar,  but  who  could  not  gpre  him  what  he 
had  not  himself, — a  polished  exterior.  B'lt  he  is 
leaning,  and,  before  he  dies,  he  will  be  in  the  way 
of  imparting  a  better  air  to  his  descendants.  In  this 
manner  n  tifie  whole  of  our  community  slowly  rising 
ID  the  scale  of  mere  manners.  As  to  talent,  this  pro- 
vincial lawyer,  for  he  is  provincial  in  practice  as 
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frell  as  by  birth,  has,  as  jou  must  have  observecU 
enoueh  of  it  He  is  a  good  man  in  Congress,  what- 
erer  he  may  be  in  ttie  saloons.  He  has  got  the  in- 
telligence, and  no  small  part  of  the  feelings,  of  a  gen- 
tleman ;  he  may  neyer  get  the  air,  for  he  began  too 
kte  for  that,  and,  like  most  men,  he  probably  aflects 
to  despise  an  unattainable  advanta^.  But  as  it  is 
ki  nature  to  wish  for  distinction,  rely  on  it,  he  is  se- 
cretly determined  to  amend.  Periiaps  one  of  these 
parties  loses  a  little  by  the  intimate  association  which 
H  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  common  situation; 
but  the  gradual  approximation  is,  on  the  whole,  pro- 
duced by  the  improvement  of  the  other.  In  the  great 
essentials  of  soundness  of  feeling,  morals,  and  com- 
mon sense,  they  are  quite  on  an  equality.'* 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHI, 

Ice.  lee. 

rLORENCE. 


Waahington, 


I  HAVE  \9ttn  a  daily  visiter  at  the  Capitol.  The 
proceedings  of  the  two  houses  are  never  witiiout  in- 
terest, since  they  control  the  entire  foreign  policy  of 
this  growing  republic,  which  is  daily  becoming  of 
more  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Christendom.  Some 
of  the  peculiar  practice  of  American  legislation  may 
be  of  interest,  and  before  I  write  of  individuals,  I  will 
attempt  a  brief  outline  of  their  forms. 

You  probably  know  already  that  flie  President  of 
the  United  States  is  assisted  by  a  cabinet  It  is  com- 
posed of  four  Secretaries,  (state,  treasury,  war,  and 
navy,)  and  of  the  Attorney-General.  As  the  President 
is  alone  answerable  for  his  proper  acts,  these  minis- 
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ten  have  no  further  responaibility  than  as  their  own 
individual  agency  is  concerned.  They  have  no  seals 
in  Congress,  since  the  constitution  forbids  that  any 
officer  of  the  general  government  should  oe  a  repre- 
sentative either  of  a  State  (a  Senator),  or  of  the 
people  (a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives^. 
Thus,  the  judges  and  generals,  and  colonels,  of  whicli 
one  reads  in  Congress,  are  not  officers  of  the  United 
States,  but  of  the  States  themselves.  The  difierence 
is  material,  since  the  authorities  by  whom  they  are 
commissioned  have  no  power  over  the  measures  on 
which  they  are  called  to  l^islate.  You  will  under- 
stand me  better  if  I  go  a  little  into  detail 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  voice  in 
the  appointment  of  any  officer  whatever,  under  the 
government  of  a  State.  The  government  of  a  State 
has  no  voice  whatever  in  the  enactment  of  the  laws, 
or  in  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  of  the  United 
States.  There  may  be,  and  unquestionably  there 
sometimes  is,  a  reciprocal  influence  exerted  between 
them ;  but  the  instances  are  rare,  and  liable  to  a  good 
deal  of  explanation.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  ever  interests  itsell 
at  all  in  the  appointments  of  a  State ;  but,  as  the 
appointments  of  the  United  States  are  oAen  of  a 
nature  to  produce  a  direct  efiect  on  the  interests  of  a 
particular  State,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  members 
of  its  government  to  lend  their  influence  to  such  ap- 
plicants as  they  believe  the  most  likely  to  be  of  benetit 
to  its  community.  Still,  it  is  no  more  than  influence ; 
no  two  governments  in  the  world  being  more  per- 
fectly distinct  from  each  other,  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  an  individual  member  of 
the  confederation,  if  we  make  the  single  exception, 
that  both  are  bound  to  respect  the  great  principles 
of  the  constitution. 

It  is  an  unsettled  point  whether  Congress  has  a  ri^t 
to  admit  the  ministers  to  possess  consultative  voices  in 
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die  two  houses.  I  think  the  better  opinion  is,  that  they 
have ;  but  the  practice  has  never  yet  been  adoptedi 
Indeed,  there  is  a  sort  of  &istidious  delicacy  observed 
on  this  subject,  which,  in  effect,  prevents  the  Secre- 
taries from  attending  the  debates  even  as  auditors. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  any  member  of  the  cabinet  in 
the  chamber  of  either  body.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
session,  it  is  the  practice  of  tibe  President  to  come  to 
the  Capitol,  and  to  occupy  an  apartment  which  is 
fitted  expressly  for  his  use.  The  object  of  this  visit 
18  to  be  near  the  legislative  bodies,  m  order  that  he 
may  give  his  assent  to,  or  rejection  of,  the  bills  that 
always  accumulate  at  that  time.  He  b,  of  course, 
attended  by  his  cabinet,  the  members  of  which,  I 
am  told,  are  then  in  the  habit  of  sometimes  entering 
the  halls.  This  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
President  appears  in  the  Capitol,  unless  it  be  at  his 
inauguration,  or  at  some  ceremony  not  at  all  con- 
nected with  government 

The  exclusion  of  the  ministers  from  the  debates  is 
thought,  by  many  people,  to  be  a  defect,  since,  instead 
of  the  verbal  explanations  which  they  might  give,  if 
present,  it  is  now  necessary  to  make  formal  demands 
on  the  different  departments  for  information.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  the  existing  practice 
compels  members  to  make  themselves  familiar  with 
details,  and  that  they  are  none  the  worse  legislators 
for  their  labour.  In  no  case  could  the  minister  be 
allowed  to  vote,  or  even  to  propose  a  law,  directly. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  laws,  there  arc  two 
courses  in  practice,  thou^  only  one  in  theory.  Each 
Secretary  makes  a  formal  report  of  the  state  of  his 
particular  department  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session.  In  this  report,  he  takes  care  to  recommend 
those  measures  that  he  deems  needful  for  his  inmie- 
diate  branch  of  the  public  service.  The  substance 
of  these  reports  is  embodied  in  the  message  of  the 
^residc'.it ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  that  high  officer  to 
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iDYite  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  such  subjectt 
as  he  maj  consider  of  national  importance.  The 
matter  of  the  message  is  necessarily  divided  into  a 
certain  number  of  leading  topics.  Regular,  or,  as 
they  are  here  called,  standing  committees,  are  ap- 

?>inted  at  the  commencement  of  every  Congress.* 
o  these  committees  all  the  usual  matter  of  the 
message  is  referred.  Thus,  whatever  relates  to  the 
finances  is  referred  to  *'  the  conunittee  of  ways  and 
means  ;^'  to  the  army,  to  '4he  military  committee,^*  &c. 
iic.  If  the  messaee  should  include  any  extraordinai7 
matter,  as  is  usually  the  case,  a  special  committee  is 
appointed  to  attend  to  it  At  the  head  of  each  com- 
mittee, (they  exist  in  both  houses),  there  is  placed 
some  member  who  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  com- 
monly acquainted  with  its  business.  As  Congress  is 
so  completely  composed  of  practical  men,  these  duties 
are  generally  discharged  with  a  good  deal  of  dexterity, 
and  often  with  rare  ability.  These  committees  have 
rooms  of  their  own,  where  they  assemble  and  get 
through  with  all  the  drudgery  of  their  duties.  They 
communicate  with  the  departments ;  and  when  there 
is  an  agreement  of  opinion,  the  necessary  bills  are 
framed  between  them.  The  chairman  is  the  usual 
organ  of  communication  with  the  house.  We  will, 
however,  assume  a  case,  and  follow  it  through  its 
l^slative  forms,  in  order  to  render  the  usage  as  clear 
as  possible. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  believe  the  public 
good  requires  that  a  dozen  regiments  should  be  added 
to  the  army.  The  fact  is  communicated  to  Congress, 
in  the  annual  message,  accompanied  by  a  statement 
of  the  political  events  which  have  induced  the  neces- 
sity. Then  comes  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  with 
a  detailed  view  of  the  present  force,  and  a  general 
comparative  statement  of  that  ivhich  it  is  thought  will 

*  Once  in  two  jrean. 
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be  needed*  The  tniKtary  committees  enter  into  a 
minnte  examination  of  the  circomstances  and  esti- 
mates, and  make  such  reports  to  die  two  bouses  as 
(hey  deem  pmdent  If  it  he  in  fityour  of  an  increase, 
tbey  recommend  a  bill.  In  order  to  ^t  rid  of  certain 
forms,  and  vnih  a  view  to  render  legislation  deliberate, 
the  whole  house  sit  as  a  commUtee.  This,  you  know, 
is  a  practice  derived  from  the  English  Parliament 
The  Dill,  amended  or  not,  is  first  passed  by  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  house ;  but  its  opponents  have 
itill  a  chance  to  dispute  its  passa^  in  the  house 
itself  When  it  has  passed  one  of  the  houses,  it  is 
sent  to  the  other,  where  it  goes  through  tiie  same 
fonns.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  two  houses  commonly  consult  together, 
and  make  their  reports  as  nearly  alike  as  possible. 
In  general  they  are  the  same,  though  the  fate  of  a 
bill  is  by  no  means  sure  because  it  has  been  approved 
by  the  committees.  All  these  forms  do  not  prevent 
individual  members  from  offering  bills  of  their  own  ; 
it  is  merely  a  practice,  adopted  to  favour  examina- 
tion, and  to  expedite  business. 

When  a  bill  has  passed  the  two  houses,  it  is  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  tne  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  sent  to  the  President 
for  his  approbation.  That  officer  submits  it  to  his 
cabinet,  as  a  matter  of  prudence  and  of  courtesy, 
though  not  of  right  Should  he  choose  it,  however, 
he  can  demand  the  written  opinion  of  any  of  his 
ministers,  and  then  the  individual  who  gives  it  may 
be  supposed  to  become  responsible  for  the  honesty  of 
his  views.  The  President  decides  as  he  sees  fit; 
there  remaining  no  alterhative  to  the  minister  but  sub- 
mission, or  separation  fr«m  an  administration  of 
whMe  policy  he  disapproves.  If  the  President  si^ 
the  bill,  it  is  a  law ;  but  if  he  does  not  si^  it,  he  is 
obliged  to  send  it  back  to  Congress  with  his  reasons. 
Should  he  neglect  to  do  either,  for  ten  days,  it  be- 
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comes  a  law  wi&out  his  agency;  and  should  he  then 
refuse  to  sign  it,  he  may  he  impeached  and  punished, 
as,  probably,  might  such  of  his  ministers  who,  it  could 
be  proved,  had  been  accessary  to  his  obstinacy.  If 
Congress  be  not  satisfied  with  the  objections  of  die 
President,  they  put  the  bill  to  ttie  question  again ; 
and  should  two-thirds  of  both  houses  support  it,  it 
becomes  a  law,  without  his  agency. 

The  Congress  of  the  Unit^  S^tes  is  not  remark- 
able for  the  despatch  of  public  business,  nor  is  it 
desirable  that  it  should  be.  One  of  the  greatest 
merits  of  the  peculiar  government  of  the  country,  is 
to  be  found  in  the  fac^  that  the  people  are  left,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  be  the  agents  of  dieir  own  pros- 
perity. The  object  of  the  laws  is  protection  rather 
than  patronage.  Haste  is  rarely  necessaiy,  where 
such  a  state  of  society  exists ;  and  though  there  may 
be,  and,  undoubtedly,  frequently  is,  inconvenience  in 
the  delays  that  sometimes  occur,  more  good  than  evil 
is  thought  to  follow  the  practice.  The  cause  of  delay 
most  complained  of,  is  the  habit  of  making  set 
speeches,  which  is,  perhaps,  too  common. 

You  are  not,  however,  to  suppose  that  a  member 
actually  talks  seventy-two  hours  without  stopping,  be- 
cause he  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  house  three  days. 
Though  £olus  himself  does  not  seem  to  be  longer 
winded  than  some  of  the  American  legislators,  none 
of  them  are  quite  equal  to  such  a  blast  If  we  say 
nine  hours,  perhaps,  we  get  the  maximum  of  their 
breath ;  and  even  this  period  is  to  be  divided  into 
three  several  and   distinct  divisions.     The  houses 

et  at  twelve  o'clock.  They  are  commonly  occu- 
1      1  in  the  order  of  the  day  until  two,  when  they  go 

3  committees  of  the  whole,  or  take  up  the  deferred 
0      iiess.    This  leaves  the  Demosthenes  of  the  occa- 

1  but  three  hours  each  day  for  the  exercise  of  his 

<      ory.     But  bottom  enou^  for  three  days,  on  the 

subject,  is  not  the  fortunate  quality  of  many 
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men :  so,  tifter  all,  very  few  memben  ever  occupy 
the  bouse  more  than  an  hour  or  two.  The  evil  does 
not  so  much  exist  in  the  extraordinary  length  of  the 
speeches,  as  in  the  number  of  those  who  can  arrange 
words  enou^  to  fill  an  hour  of  time. 

The  Americans  are  fond  of  argument  They  dis- 
cuss in  society,  a  thing  ^ibich  is  done  nowhere  else, 
I  believe.  The  habit  is  often  disagreeable,  since 
ttieir  opinions  are  not  unfrequently  coarsely  urged ; 
but  the  truth  is  profusely  shaken  from  its  husks,  in 
these  sharp,  intellectual  encounters.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, that  men,  who  have  been  accustomed  all  their 
lives  to  have  a  word  in  what  is  passing,  should  carry 
the  desire  to  speak  into  a  body  which  is  professedly 
deliberative.  Still,  if  the  trifling  inconvenience  of 
these  delays  shall  be  put  in  contrast  with  the  cold 
and  uncalculating  injury,  the  prodigal  expenditure, 
and  the  quiet  corruption  with  which  l^slation  so 
often  flows  on  in  its  silent  course,  elsewhere,  the  ad- 
vantage will  be  found  immensely  on  the  side  of  these 
talkers. 

In  point  of  manner,  the  debates  in  both  houses  of 
Congress  are  conducted  with  decorum.  Those  in  the 
Senate  are  particularly  dignified;  that  body  main- 
taining, at  all  times,  rather  more  of  gravity  than  the 
other.  In  the  Senate,  the  members  are  all  uncovered; 
in  the  lower  house,  they  wear  their  hats,  if  they  please. 
The  arrangements  of  the  two  halls  are  very  much  the 
same ;  but  the  Senate  chamber  is,  of  course,  much 
the  smallest  The  members  of  the  Senate  may  be, 
on  the  whole,  rather  older  than  the  representatives ; 
though  there  are  several  between  the  ages  of  thirty 
and  five-and-forty.  It  is  necessary  to  be  thirty,  in 
order  to  sit 

The  forms  of  the  two  houses  are  the  same.  They 
meet  at  a  stated  hour  (12  o'clock),  and,  after  listen- 
ing to  prayers,  the  regular  business  of  ^he  day  is  com- 
menced.   You  would  probably  suppose  that,  in  a 
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coBBtrr  where  there  is  no  established  religioB,  it 
nig^t  he-  difficult  for  aa  indiscriiiuiiatelj  collected 
assembhr  to  agree  od  the  fonn  in  which  these  peti- 
tions should  be  offered  i^to  the  Deity.  Nothing  it, 
however,  more  untrue.  Each  house  chooses  its  own 
chaplain,  or  chaplains,  who  are  fiometimes  of  one 
denoounatioai  and  sometinies  of  another.  Prayen 
are  vastly  better  attended  dian  in  England,  on  such 
occasions.  I  remember  once  to  have  asked  the 
member  from  Cadwalladcr^  county,  how  he  recon- 
ciled it  to  his  conscience,  to  listen  to  the  petitions 
offered  up  by  a  clei^gymaa  of  a  sect  entirely  difierenl 
from  his  om>n.  The  simple  answer  was,  that  he  be- 
]ie>  ed  the  AbnightT  understood  all  languages.* 

.Although  instances  of  want  of  temper  and  of  vio- 
lent expressions  have  certainly  occurred  in  Congrera, 
itH\\  are  rare,  and  alwaj's  strongly  condemned.  Each 
iH^u  s}>eaker  is  patiently  heard,  and  there  is  no  other 
manner  of  manifesting  indifference  to  his  logic  prac- 
tised, than  those  of  writing  letters,  reading  news- 
pa|K'i^,  and  sometimes  of  quitting  the  liall.  There  is 
far  greater  silence  than  in  the  French  Chambers, 
though  more  moving  about  than  in  the  House  of 
t  omnK^ns,  for  the  simple  reason  that  tliere  is  nM>re 
roi>m  to  do  it  in.  There  is  sometimes  a  low  laugh ; 
Imt  systematic  cougliing  is  never  heard.  Cries  of  ap- 
probation or  of  disapprobation^  interruptions,  unless 
lo  domaikl  order,  or  any  other  similar  indecencies, 
are  unknown.  These  people  appear  to  me  to  liave 
no  f  ^^ar  of  themselves,  or  of  any  body  else,  in  matters 

*  Th«  writer  wm  aAerwards  pfMent  when  a  Roman  Catholic 

K^rarbed  tu  both  houses  of  Conpnu*  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of 
eprftM>ntativm,  although  it  im  not  probable  that  more  than  one 
or  two  of  tJic  inemberv  were  of  hm  rt'ligious  |>eniuasion,  if,  in- 
de^,  there  was  (»nc.  Nearly  all  of  the  higher  oiTfcen  of  ^oreru- 
inent  were  present,  thouffh  they  were  Protestants  to  a  man.  Ncr 
was  there  any  show  of  lilierality  in  the  affair  at  all,  but  every 
thing  appeared  natural,  and  quite  as  a  matter  of  course. 
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that  relate  to  government  They  go  on  boldl j,  tys* 
tematically,  and  orderly,  without  any  yisible  restraint 
It  appears  as  if  they  knew  that  use  and  education  had 
implanted  such  general  principles  in  every  man,  that 
they  know  where  to  find  him,  on  all  grave  occasions. 
If  they  scatter  firebrands  freely  in  de&te,  and  in  their 
journals,  it  is  because  they  are  sore  there  are  no 
combustibles  into  which  they  can  fidL  The  gallery 
of  Congress  is  very  capacious,  and  any  one  may  enter 
it,  who  pleases.  If  there  could  be  a  hazardous  experi- 
ment tried  on  die  government,  I  think  it  would  be  in 
att^npting  to  browbeat  Congress.  It  would  Le  quite 
as  safe  to  attempt  to  assassinate  a  sovereign,  in  the 
midst  of  his  guards.  The  members,  the  army,  the 
navy,  the  community,  and  even  the  women,  would 
rise  in  support  of  its  privileges.  The  perfect  security 
of  its  rights  miffht  render  &e  effort  of  an  individual 
too  ridiculous  for  resentment ;  but  any  serious  plot 
erf  the  sort  would  be  sure  to  draw  down  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  whole  republic. — ^Adieu. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JULES  D£  BETHIZT, 

ice.  ice. 


Waahinftan, 


To  you,  who  so  stoutly  maintain  that  the  r^ula- 
tions  of  etiquette  are  necessary  to  order,  it  may  be 
surprising  to  learn  with  how  little  of  preparation  the 
functionaries  of  this  government  get  through  the  cere- 
monials of  their  offices.  Just  so  &r  as  etiquette  is 
of  use  in  facilitating  intercourse,  is  it  rational ;  but 
these  people  very  rightly  believe,  that  their  institu- 
tions enable  them  to  move  on  with  far  less  than  is 
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practised  in  Europe.  We  will  seize  a  moment  to 
discuss  the  matter  in  some  of  its  general  bearings. 

In  point  of  style,  there  is  none  whatever  practised 
in  addressing  any  one  officer  of  the  government 
The  naked  appellation  of  the  office  is  used  in  conver- 
sation sometmieB,  and  commonly,  though  not  alwa^-g, 
in  notes  and  letters.  The  tone  can  be  taken  best 
from  the  incumbents  themselves.  An  invitation  to 
dine  at  the  ^  White  House,^^  always  runs,  ^llie  Pres- 
ident requests  the  pleasure,^'  &c.  A  secretary  com- 
monly says,  "Mr. requests,"  &c.    Now, 

the  best  style,  and  that  which  is  expected,  is  to  reply 
in  the  same  form.     Thus  a  note  should  be  addressed 

"To  Mr. ,"  to  "the  President,"  "To  Mr.  Adams, 

(the  secretary  of  state),"  or  "To  Mr.  Southard  (the 
secretary  of  the  navy)."  The  use  of  honourable  to 
either,  or  indeed  to  any  one  else,  is  not  deemed  bon 
ton.  It  is  done,  however,  quite  frequently  by  those 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  tone  of  the  place.  The  use 
of  the  terms  "  excellency"  and  "  honourable,"  came 
in  with  the  colonial  practices.  I  have  more  than  once 
had  occasion  to  say  that  these  people  have  never  been 
violent  in  their  innovations.  The  changes  in  things 
not  deemed  material,  have  always  been  gradual,  and 
the  work  of  time.  Washington,  at  the  nead  of  the 
army,  was  called  "his  excellency,"  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  he  carried  the  title  with  him  to  the  chair 
of  state.  The  colonial  governors  had  the  same  title, 
and  one  of  the  States  (Massachusetts)  continued  it  in 
its  constitution.  But,  though  often  observed,  even 
now,  it  is  a  practice  gradually  falling  into  disuse.  It  is 
not  seriouslv  pretended  there  is  any  thing  anti-repub- 
lican in  giving  a  title  to  a  public  officer ;  indeed  many 
contend  it  should  be  done,  as  a  way  of  imparting 
more  consideration  to  the  rank;  but,  as  near  as  I 
can  learn,  the  taste  of  the  nation  is  silently  receding 
from  the  custom.  Cadwallader  tells  me  that,  twentv 
fears  ago,  it  would  hare  been  thought  rather  a  breach 
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of  politeness  to  address  a  letter  to  a  member  of  Con- 
flpess,  without  pretixing  ^honourable^  to  the  name, 
Siough  die  better  practice  now  is  to  omit  it  When 
I  asked  him  if  he  saw  any  reason  for  the  change,  he 
answered,  none,  but  the  fact  that  the  thing  grew 
contemptible  from  its  frequency. 

^^  Twenty  years  ago,*^  he  continued,  ^  an  officer  of 
the  militia,  above  the  rank  of  captain,  was  sure  of 
bearing  his  title ;  but  now,  among  men  of  a  certain 
class,  it  is  getting  into  disuse,  unless  one  has  reached 
the  rank  perhaps  of  general.  There  is  no  general 
rule,  however,  as  the  people  of  the  country  are  fond 
of  calling  a  man  by  the  title  of  an  pffice  which  they 
may  have  had  an  a^ncy  in  conferring.  I  think  there 
is  a  ^uiet  waggery  m  the  nation,  that  takes  pleasure 
in  giving  quamt  names.  Thus,  dwarfi  are  often 
called  ^  major** — heaven  knows  why  I  but  I  have  met 
three  who  all  bore  this  title.  I  have  a  gardener,  who 
is  universally  styled  judge,  and  an  old  black  family 
servant  is  never  known  by  any  other  name  than  that 
of  governor.  Nicknames  are  rather  too  much  in  use 
wiUi  us.  The  liberty  is  not  often  taken,  of  course, 
with  men  of  the  better  orders.  They  are  much  dis- 
posed to  dispense  with  all  sorts  of  tides.  We  call  a 
gentleman  an  esquire,  by  courtesy,  according  to  a 
practice  imported  from  England ;  though  some  one- 
sided masters  of  ceremonies  deii^  that  any  but  magis- 
trates, counsellors,  Sic.  have  a  right  to  the  title ;  just 


*  The  writer  has  juit  leea  an  American  pUy^kill,  in 
Major  Steyena,  a  dwarf,  is  advertiaed  to  enact  the  part  of  Tom 
Thumb.  There  ia  alao  a  strange  efibct,  in  the  way  of  namee, 
prodnoed  by  reading.  The  writer  met  several  men,  who  were 
called  Dan  Sebastian,  Don  Alonso,  itc  kc  In  one  instance,  he 
knew  a  person  who  was  called  Lord  George  Gordon.  The 
latter  proceeded  fVom  waggery,  but  the  mothers  of  the  former 
bad  found  names  in  books  uat  captivated  their  fSuiey.  Women 
of  a  similar  rank  of  liie  in  Evrope,  would  know  but  Utile  of 
titlee  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 

1.1 


^M^         rrti^rrrrK  cur  tbk  ootskshrht. 

i£  «v«a  tbev  <co«M  dnl  better  uithoritj  for  tbdr 
JhBUfiaDL  ;in V  btxiv  «W.  Tbe  truth  is,  die  courU 
cga&oujtf  a  urw  oc  cbe  col^xibil  lioni»«  which  mar  be 
well  eotxi^tk  and  dheir  odkers  Mmetimes  think  that 
itf<  hi»  jprv^vm  taeo  a  bw.  In  New*Emcbnd  the 
cutfONagSMTs  <o  ur  15  tt>  call  a  deacon  of  a  church  b? 
hir»  ode ;  and  I  tuve  oTea  seen  ^  seijrant*  pkced  be- 
Ibf^theofMuei^'an^pev'taUeTTOoian.  Tbe  practice, 
a»  ifi  condnes  the  ap^wlUdon  to  the  office,  is  rather 
lepubhfaa  than  otherwise ;  but,  as  1  hare  just  said, 
^^etting  into  disu<<\  because  it  is  no  lon^r  i 


la  coBTcnation,  the  actual  President,  I  find,  is 
catkd  Colonel  Monroe*  1  am  told  his  predecessors 
veie  addressed  as  Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Jefierson,  Mr. 
Mmw^i  and  General  Washington.*  The  Secretaries 
and  the  members  of  Concrvss  are  addressed  as  other 
jentleiDen.  In  the  two  houses,  the  etiauette  is  to 
speak  of  another  member  as  ^  the  gentleman  from 
'liilpnia,^  ^the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who 
4Mke  iast,**^  and,  sometimes,  as  ^  the  honourable  gen- 
ttcwan/^  ^.  The  President  is  commonly  alluded 
Ip^  in  debate,  as  ^  the  executive.^^  Other  indirect 
of  indicating  the  members  meant,  are  some- 
adopted  ;  but,  as  in  the  British  Parliament, 
are  always  avoided: 
Mo  civil  officer  of  the  government  has  a  costume, 
mi^i  tbe  judges  of  the  supreme  court  The  latter 
vear,  in  court,  plain  black  silk  gowns.  They  com- 
penced  with  wigs  and  scarlet  robes,  but  soon  dis- 
tuded  them  at  inconvenient  The  President  might, 
fn  occi|sion,  appear  attired  either  as  a  general  or  an 
^Iniiral ;  ai^«  in  some  instances,  Washington  did  as 
fimiier ;  but  it  is  the  usage  for  the  President  to 


PiMidttt  (1828)  if  caU«d  Mr.  Adams.    TIm 
hmrd  Um  term  **  •xceltencj**  used,  in  9^%^mg  to 
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dre86  Uke  anj  other  gentleman,  consulting  his  own 
taste  and  appearance.  The  same  is  trae  of  the  Vice- 
President,  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  of  all  other  officers  and  members.  You 
know  there  is  no  order  of  kni^thood  in  the  country. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  officers 
of  the  army  formed  themselves  into  a  society  called 
the  society  of  Cincinnati.  They  adopted  a  little 
enamelled  badge,  which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  simple  European  cross.  Even  this  immaterial  dis- 
tinction gave  offence,  and  some  of  the  State  societies 
were  abolished  many  years  ago.  The  plan  was  to 
perpetuate  the  feeling  which  had  united  them  as  a 
corps,  through  their  descendants,  it  being  intended 
that  the  eldest  male  heir  should  succeed  to  the  father. 
You  may  trace,  in  this  little  circumstance,  the  linger- 
ing of  ancient  prejudices.  Still,  had  not  Washington 
been  at  the  head  of  this  society,  and  had  not  the 
services  of  its  members  been  so  undeniable,  and  so 
pitifully  rewarded,  this  trifling  consolation  to  their 
pride  would  not  have  been  endui>ed  even  at  that 
time.  The  society  is  daily  getting  of  less  importance, 
though  possibly  of  more  mterest,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  it  will  disappear  entirely,  with  the  indi- 
viduals who  were  personal  actors  in  the  scenes  which 
called  it  into  existence.  It  is  probable  there  will 
be  no  more  members  of  the  Cincmnati  a  dozen  years 
hence. 

The  constitution  has  shown  a  marked  jealousy  of 
the  introduction  of  any  distinctions  that  are  not  solely 
attached  to  office,  which,  as  you  know,  are  flucbiat- 
ing,  and  entirely  dependent  on  j^opular  favour.  Thus, 
no  American  can  receive  a  title,  or  a  decoratioo, 
from  a  foreign  court,  without  losing  his  citizenship, 
nor  can  any  officer  of  the  government  receive  even 
a  trifling  present  from  another  power.  There  are  a 
good  many  people  here  whose  fathers  bore  titles.  In 
all  cases,  wnere  use  had  not  become  too  strong,  tfa^ 


were  dropped.  In  short,  1  think  the  tone  in  all  mch 
mtittcrs  in  America,  is  to  follow  the  natural  course 
of  things.  It  is  not  natural  for  a  communitj,  like 
this,  to  cherish  hereditary  titles,  and  yet  it  would  be 
doiu^  violence  to  usage  bj  attempting;  to  change  the 
appellation  of  act  individual,  %vbo  had  been  known  by 
a  title  for  perhaps  half  a  centurj-.  The  Dutch  in 
New-York  had  a  sort  of  lords  of  the  manor,  who 
were  known  by  the  title  of  patroons  (paterons),  Cad- 
wallader  tells  me  that,  in  his  youth,  he  knew  several 
of  these  patroons.  But  they  have  all  disappeared, 
eicept  one.  The  csception  is  a  gentleman  resident 
at  Albany,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  landed  pro- 

Srietor  in  the  United  States.  Every  body,  who  ii 
imiliar  with  the  ha&ita  of  that  part  of  the  country, 
calls  this  gentleman  "  the  palroon."  His  f;ither,  and 
several  of  his  ancestors,  bore  the  same  appellation. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  jealousy  or  fcehng  on  the 
subject.  He  is  a  member  of  Congress;  and  though 
persons  from  other  parts  of  the  Union  address  hun 
by  his  real  name,  my  friend  always  calls  bim  "pa- 
troon."  The  immense  estate  of  this  gentleman  was 
entailed,  and  he  came  into  possession  about  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  But  there  are  no  more  entails  in 
any  of  the  States ;  and  although  the  possessions  of  the 
patroon  will  undoubtedly  go  to  his  children,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  the  appellation  will  cease  mith 
his  own  life. 

The  etiquette  of  the  American  government  i>  as 
■imple  as  possible.  Some  attention  to  forms  is  found 
convenient,  and  as  so  many  foreign  ministers  reside 
here,  perhaps  it  is  necessary.  The  practice  of  all 
American  society,  in  respect  to  precedency,  is  verr 
much  like  your  own,  always  excepting  the  great  ofti. 
cerB  of  the  two  governments.  Age,  talent,  and  cliar* 
acter,  exercise  a  great  and  a  natural  influence,  and 
there,  1  think,  the  matter  is  permitted  to  rest.  A 
governor  of  a  State,  or  even  a  Senator  of  the  United 
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States,  woaM  be  expected  to  lead  tbe  aaiftress  of  tiie 
hooBe  to  the  taUe,  perhaps,  juit  as  a  stranger,  or  a 
mao  of  particalar  personal  danns,  would  be  permit- 
tod  to  do  the  same  thing.  Bat  tbe  deference  paid  to 
official  rank  woald  be  very  apt  to  end  there.  A  mere 
member  of  tbe  lovfer  house  maj  receiye  certain  dis* 
tinctions  in  public  ceremonies,  but  scarcely  in  society. 
It  would  be  intolerable  for  a  son  of  the  President  to 
presume  on  his  birth  in  anj  situation.  He  might, 
and  certainly  would  be  more  caressed,  on^  account 
of  the  circumstance;  but  he  must  always  content 
himself  with  precisely  the  degree  of  attention  that  is 
offered.  The  son  of  any  other  gentleman  is,  in  every 
respect,  his  eoual  in  society,  and  the  son  of  any  other 
man  his  equal  before  the  world.  You  will  under- 
stand me  to  q>eak  now  with  direct  reference  to 
practice,  for  in  theory  ttiere  is  no  difference  at  all.* 


*  The  writer,  tiace  hii  ratom  to  Europe,  hms  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  how  tkt  the  question  of  precedency  i*  some- 
times  pushed  in  England.  At  an  entertainment  girvn  not  long 
■inoe  in  IfOndon,  there  were  present,  besides  many  EngUsfaroea 
of  rank,  a  Russian  and  a  Roman  Prince.  The  hifh-bred  Eng- 
lish peers  could  not  hesitate  to  giye  the  p€U  to  ue  strangers; 
but  these  gentlemen  were  delicate  in  respect  of  each  other.  The 
question  was  one  f^  too  awfhl  for  the  mistress  of  the  hovse  to 
attempt  to  decide.  Alter  the  whole  part^  had  stood  in  reyerea- 
tial  silence  for  a  sufficiently  awkward  nunute,  the  ladies  mored 
to  the  banquet  in  a  body,  followed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  same 
solitary  onler.  Within  a  fortnight  of  that  memoimhle  eot^ 
i'UiqudU^  the  writer  was  preeent  at  a  similar  entertainment  at 
Paris.  Here  there  were  also  men  of  distinction  from  oiffiMent 
countries,  without  any  graduated  scale  to  determine  their  co- 
relative  rank.  There  was,  howeyer,  one  gentleman  whose 
elaims,  though  a  countryman  of  the  hostess,  might,  in  all  fair- 
ness, be  considered  to  be  pre-eminent,  since,  to  personal  rank,  he 
united  the  highest  talents,  and  the  utmost  priyate  merit.  The 
lady  of  the  house,  in  order  to  anticipate  any  doubts,  took  his 
arm,  and  then,  with  exquisite  grace  and  tact,  she  saw  each  of 
the  other  claimants  aocommojated  with  a  proper  companion, 
and  eyery  one  adyanced  towards  the  MoUt  a  manger  in  less  thta 
a  minute 

LIS 
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The  present  Secretary  of  State*  ondertook,  in  great 
siinplicitj,  to  give  his  opinions  lately  on  some  Qnea> 
tions  of  etiquette  connected  with  the  subject  otoffi- 
cial  intercourse.  There  was  probably  a  great  deal 
of  good  sense  in  what  he  published,  and  no  doubt  ttie 
practices  he  recommended  were  not  without  conre* 
nience.  But  it  is  generally  thoudit  he  committed  an 
error  in  writing  about  them  at  afl.  Now,  it  is  iust  in 
this  fact  that  I  think  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
cans is  to  be  traced.  Whatever  is  convenient,  in  the 
way  of  ceremony,  they  are  very  apt  to  adopt ;  but 
they  are  not  disposed  to  make  trifles  matters  of  se- 
rious discussion.  The  Secretaiy  was  a  good  deal 
quizzed  for  his  essay,  though  I  dare  say  most  people 
practised  tlie  very  tiling  they  lauded  at. 

At  Washington  officisJ  rank  is  certainly  more  attend- 
ed to  than  elsewhere.  I  cannot  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  whole  table  of  precedency,  but  some  of  its 
secrets  have  been  practically  divulged  in  my  presence. 
The  day  after  our  arrival,  Cadwallader  and  myself 
left  cards  at  the  President's  House ;  at  the  houses  of 
the  heads  of  departments ;  at  those  of  the  foreign 
ministers ;  and  at  the  lodgings  of  a  dozen  Senators. 
We  met  sundry  members  of  Congress,  but  my  friend 
did  not  appear  to  think  it  necessary  io  treat  them  as 
personages  entitled  to  particular  deference.  Their 
claims  form  a  disputed  point,  I  find ;  but  Cadwallader 
knows  his  own  foothold  in  society  too  well  to  trouble 
himself  with  a  disputed  point  We  called  on  a  few, 
as  ^good  fellows,^'  but  on  none  officially. 

Our  cards  were  all  returned,  except  by  the  Presi- 
dent During  the  session  this  functionary  never  visits, 
Aough  he  receives  twice  a  week.  Between  the 
•essions,  when  the  society  of  Washington  is  reduced 
to  a  very  few  families,  1  understand  he  consults  his 
own  pleasure.  In  the  course  of  the  week  we  received 

*  The  actual  Preaident 
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notes  to  attend  die  ^  evenings^*  of  those  who  opened 
their  houses ;  and  invitations  to  dine  with  die  Secre- 
taries soon  followed.  The  dinner  of  the  President 
came  last ;  but  as  it  contains  die  essence  of  all  the 
etiquette  of  this  simple  court,  I  shall  select  it  for  a 
short  description. 

Cadwallader  was  personally  known  to  Mr.  Monroe 
(the  President),  and  we  took  an  opportunity  to  repeat 
our  call  between  the  time  of  leaving  our  cards  and 
the  day  of  the  dinner.  The  principal  entrance  of 
the  ^^  Wliite  House  ^^  communicates  with  a  spacious 
vestibule,  or  rather  a  hall.  From  this  we  passed  into 
an  apartment,  where  those  who  visit  the  President,  in 
the  mornings,  are  to  wait  their  turns  for  the  interview. 
Our  names  had  been  given  in  at  the  door,  and  after 
two  or  three,  who  preceded  us,  had  been  admitted, 
we  were  desired  to  follow  the  domestic.  Our  recep- 
tion was  in  a  cabinet,  and  the  visit  of  course  quite 
short  Colonel  Monroe  received  us  politely,  but  with 
an  American  gravity,  which  perhaps  was  not  mis- 
placed in  such  an  oflicer.  He  offered  his  hand  to  me, 
thou^  an  entire  stranger,  and  asked  the  common- 
place qu^tions  concerning  my  visit  to  the  country. 
We  took  our  leave  in  less  tiian  ten  minutes. 

I  found  the  President  a  man  of  a  gentiemanlike, 
but  of  a  grave  and  simple  deportment  He  expressed 
his  hope  of  seeing  us  soon  again,  in  a  way  to  make 
me  suspect  we  had  rather  been  invited  to  his  dinner, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  than  by  any  express  commands. 
Let  that  be  as  it  might,  we  went  on  the  appointed 
day,  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  the  banquet  were 
expressly  spread  in  our  behal£ 

On   this  occasion  we  were  honoured  with  die 

!)re8ence  of  Mrs.  Monroe,  and  of  two  or  three  of  her 
emale  relatives.  Crossing  the  hall,  we  were  admitted 
to  a  drawing-room,  in  which  most  of  the  company 
was  already  assembled.  The  hour  was  six.  By  fiur 
the  greater  part  of  the  guests  were  men,  and  perhaps 
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Iwo-thirdfl  were  memben  of  Congrett.  It  is  mmecei- 
Mury  to  describe  a  company  that  was  composed  of  a 
veiy  fair  representation  of  Congress,  which,  as  yoa 
aheady  know,  is  composed  of  a  very  fair  representa* 
tion  of  the  whole  country,  the  very  lowest  classes 
always  excepted.  There  was  p;reat  gravity  of  mien 
in  most  of  the  company,  and  neither  any  very  marked 
exhibition,  nor  any  positively  striking  want,  of  grace 
of  manner.  The  conversation  was  commonplace,  and 
a  little  sombre,  tiiou^  two  or  three  men  of  the  world 
got  around  the  ladies,  where  the  battle  of  words  was 
maintained  with  sufficient  spirit  I  do  not  know 
that  it  diiSered  materially  from  a  reunion  any  where 
else.  To  me  the  entertainment  had  rather  a  cold 
than  a  formal  air.  When  dinner  was  announced,  the 
oldest  Senator  present  (there  were  two,  and  seniority 
of  service  is  meant)  took  Mrs.  Monroe  and  led  her  to 
the  table.*  The  rest  of  the  party  followed  without 
much  order.  The  President  took  a  lady,  as  usual, 
and  preceded  the  rest  of  the  guests. 

The  drawing-room  was  an  apartment  of  a  good  size, 
and  of  just  proportions.  It  might  have  been  about  as 
large  as  a  better  sort  of  Paris  salon^  in  a  private  hotel. 
It  was  furnished  in  a  mixed  style,  partiy  English  and 
partly  French,  a  custom  that  prevails  a  good  deal 
m  all  the  fashions  of  this  country.  It  was  neat,  suf- 
ficiently rich,  without  being  at  all  magnificent,  and, 
on  the  whole,  was  very  much  like  a  similar  apart- 
ment in  the  house  of  a  man  of  rank  and  fortune  in 
Europe.  The  dining-room  was  in  a  better  taste  than 
is  common  here,  being  quite  simple,  and  but  littie 
furnished.  The  table  was  latge  and  rather  handsome. 
The  service  was  in  china,  as  is  uniformly  the  case, 
fkAt  being  exceedingly  rare,  if  at  all  us^.  There 
was,  however,  a  rich  plateau,  and  a  great  abundance 


^  *       1     I  of  Um  PfMident  k  alwayi  ityM  the  mom  ta  uuy 
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of  the  smaller  articles  of  table  plate.    The  cloth,  nap* 
tons,  &C.  &c.,  >¥ere  fine  and  beautifuL 

Tlie  dinner  was  served  in  the  French  style,  a  little 
Americanized.  The  dishes  were  handed  round,  though 
some  of  the  guests,  appearing  to  prefer  their  own  cus- 
toms, very  coolly  helped  themselves,  to  what  they 
found  at  hand.  Of  attendants  there  were  a  good 
many.  They  were  neatly  dressed,  out  of  livery,  and 
sufficient  To  conclude,  the  whole  entertainment 
mi^t  have  passed  for  a  better  sort  of  European  din- 
ner party,  at  which  the  guests  were  too  numerous 
^or  general,  or  very  agreeable  discourse,  and  some  of 
them  too  new  to  be  entirely  at  their  ease.  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe arose  at  the  end  of  die  dessert,  and  withdrew, 
attended  by  two  or  tiiree  of  the  most  gallant  of  the 
company.  Being  a  stranger,  Jules,  I  foi^t  the  credit 
of  the  club,  and  remained  to  see  it  out  No  sooner 
was  his  wife^s  back  turned,  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reseated  himself,  inviting  his  guests  to 
imitate  the  action,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand,  that 
seemed  to  say,  ^^  Now  have  we  a  matrimonial  fourth 
of  July.^^  Has  it  never  struck  you,  Comte  de  Bethizy, 
that  these  domestic  subjects  feel  a  species  of  moment* 
ary  triumph,  as  they  figure  at  the  head  of  their  tables 
without  any  rival  in  authority  near?  Your  English- 
man, and  his  cis-atlantic  kinsman,  are  the  only  real 
slaves  in  tfieir  own  households.  Most  other  husbands 
consider  matrimony,  more  or  less,  a  convenience ; 
but  these  downright  moralists  talk  of  its  obligaticms 
and  duties,  Obligations  I  There  is  our  triumph.  It 
is  when  they  feel  the  man  vrithin  them  waxing  bold, 
as  they  imbibe  courage  with  their  wine,  that  tiSe  wife 
prudently  retires,  rather  than  remain  to  dispute  a 
sway  that  she  knows  is  about  to  weaken  itself,  by 
libations  to  victory.  I  never  feel  so  thoroughly  inde- 
pendent as  when  1  see  one  of  your  immoderately 
henpecked  heroes,  bristling  up  and  chuckling  with 
glee  as  he  looks  around  on  3ie  domestic  throne  which 
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has  just  been  momeDtarily  abandoned  bj  Im  who  ii 
sealed  there  all  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours.  No 
one  need  seek  deeper  into  the  history  of  customs,  flian 
tiie  date  of  this  triumph,  to  find  the  origin  of  drunken- 
ness after  dinner. 

I  cannot  say  that  Colonel  Monroe  abused  his  op* 
portunity.  After  allowing  all  his  guests  sulficient  time 
to  renew,  in  a  few  glasses,  the  recollections  of  similar 
enjoyments  of  their  own,  he  arose  himself,  giving  the 
hint  to  his  company,  that  it  was  time  to  join  the  ladies. 
In  the  drawing-room  coffee  was  served,  and  every 
body  left  the  house  before  nine. 

On  the  succeeding  Wednesday,  Mrs.  Monroe  open- 
ed her  doors  to  all  the  world.  No  invitation  was 
necessary,  it  being  the  usage  for  the  wife  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  receive  once  a  fortnight  during  the  session, 
without  distinction  of  persons.  I  waited  for  this 
evening  with  more  curiosity  than  any  that  I  remember 
ever  to  have  sighed  for.  I  could  not  imagine  what 
would  be  the  result  To  my  fancy,  a  more  hazard- 
ous experiment  could  not  be  attempted.  ^^  How  dare 
she  risk  the  chance  of  insult— of  degradation?  or 
how  can  she  tolerate  tlie  vulgarity  and  coarseness  to 
which  she  must  be  exposed  V^  was  the  question  I  put 
to  Cadwallader.  ^^  Jious  verrons^'*^  was  the  phlegmatic 
answer. 

We  reached  the  White  House  at  nine.  The  court 
(or  rather  the  grounds)  was  filled  with  carriages,  and 
the  company  was  arriving  in  great  numbers.  On  this 
occasion  two  or  three  additional  drawing-rooms  were 
opened,  though  the  frugality  of  Congress  has  prevented 
them  from  finishir^  the  principal  reception-room  of 
the  building.*  I  will  acknowledge  the  same  sort  of 
surprise  that  I  felt  at  the  Castle  Garden  fete,  at  find- 


*  The  people  furnbh  the  entire  house.  It  b  the  practice  to 
■i«kt  ft  moderate  appropriation  for  that  purpoee,  at  the  iccoMion 
«C  Mch  new  "^ 
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iug  tbe  assemblage  so  respectable,  in  air,  dress,  and 
deportment  Determined  to  know  exactlj  in  what 
view  to  consider  this  ceremony,  1  gave  mj  companion 
no  peace  until  every  thing  was  explained. 

The  "  evening''  at  the  White  House,  op  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  it  IS  sometimes  pleasantly  called,  is  in 
fact  a  collection  of  all  classes  of  people  who  choose 
to  go  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  appearing  in 
dresses  suited  to  an  ordinary  evening  partjr.  I  am  not 
sure  that  even  dress  is  much  regarded ;  for  I  certainly 
saw  a  good  many  men  there  in  boots.  The  females 
were  all  neatly  and  properiy  attired,  ti^ough  few  were 
ornamented  with  jewelry.  Of  course  the  poorer  and 
labouring  classes  of  the  communi^  would  find  little 
or  no  pleasure  in  such  a  scene.  They  consequently 
stay  away.  The  infamous,  if  known,  would  not  be 
admitted :  for  it  is  a  peculiar  consequence  of  the  hi^ 
tone  of  morals  in  this  country,  that  grave  and  notori- 
ous offenders  rarely  presume  to  violate  the  public 
feeling  by  invading  society.  Perhaps  if  Washington 
were  a  large  town,  the  ^  evenings'^  could  not  exist ; 
but  as  it  is,  no  inconvenience  is  experienced. 

Squeezing  through  the  crowd,  we  achieved  a  pas- 
sage to  a  part  of  the  room  where  Mrs.  Monroe  was 
standing,  surrounded  by  a  bevy  of  female  friends. 
After  making  our  bows  here,  we  sought  the  President 
The  latter  had  posted  himself  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
where  he  remained  most  of  the  evening,  shaking 
hands  with  all  who  approached.*  Near  him  stood 
all  the  Secretaries,  and  a  great  number  of  the  most 

*  It  i>  a  mistaken  opinion,  however,  that  ihaking  hands  ia  a 
ciutom  not  to  be  diipented  with  in  America.  Moet  people  prac- 
tise it  certainly,  for  it  is  thought  to  be  a  frank,  manly,  and,  if 
you  will,  a  republican  usage.  But  in  a  certain  class,  it  is  not 
considered  a  mark  of  breeding  to  be  too  free  with  the  hand,  in 
casual  introductions,  Two  gentlemen  meeting  would  be  apt  to 
touch  their  hats  (unless  intmiates)  just  as  in  Europe,  thmurfi 
either  of  them  would  offer  his  hand  to  any  one  who  he  tho«i|^ 
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distinguished  men  of  the  natioiu  CadwaUaderp<rinied 
out  the  different  judges,  and  several  members  of  both 
houses  of  Congress,  whose  reputations  were  quite 
familiar  to  me.  Individuals  of  importance  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  were  also  here,  and  were  em- 
ployed in  the  manner  usual  to  such  scenes.  Thus 
Jar  the  '^  evening^^  would  have  been  like  any  other 
excessively  crowded  assembly ;  but  while  my  eyes 
were  roving  over  the  different  faces,  they  accidentally 
fell  on  one  thev  knew.  It  was  the  master  of  an  inn, 
in  one  of  the  larger  towns.  My  friend  and  myself 
had  passed  a  forto^t  in  his  house.  I  pointed  him 
out  to  Cadwallader,  and  I  am  afraid  there  was  some- 
filing  like  an  European  sneer  in  my  manner  as  I 
did  so. 

^^  Yes,  I  have  just  shaken  hands  with  him,^^  re- 
turned my  friend,  cooUy.  *^  He  keeps  an  excellent 
taveni,  you  must  allow ;  and,  what  is  more,  had  not 
that  circumstance  been  the  means  of  your  making 
his  acquaintance,  you  might  have  mistaken  him  for 
one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land.    I  understand  your 

look,  Count  de ,  better  than  you  understand 

the  subject  at  which  you  are  smiling.  Fancy,  for  a 
moment,  that  this  assembly  were  confined  to  a  hun- 
dred or  two,  like  those  eminent  men  you  see  collected 
in  that  comer,  and  to  these  beautiful  and  remarkably 
delicate  women  you  see  standing  near  us ;  in  what, 
except  name,  would  it  be  inferior  to  the  best  collec- 
tions of  your  side  of  the  ocean  T  You  need  not 
apologize,  for  we  understand  one  another  perfectly. 
I  Know  Europe  rather  better  than  you  know  America, 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  one  part  of  Europe  is  so 
much  like  another,  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  abstruse 


SSpeoled  it.   When  an  European,  therefore,  ofTera  to  shake  hands 
with  an  Amarioan  of  breedini^,  unlets  on  familiar  terma,  he  mia« 
aa  tha  naiinan  of  the  country.    The  natural  feeling  of  fan* 
MBI7  mwTB  ia  tho  goida  thare,  aa  it  ii  with  ua. 
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Btndy,  BO  &r  as  mere  mannen  are  concerned;  where* 
as,  in  America,  there  exists  a  stite  of  things  that  is 
entirely  new.  We  will  make  the  comparison,  not  in 
(he  waj  joa  are  at  this  moment  employed  in  doing, 
but  in  the  way  common  sense  dictates. 

*•  It  is  very  true  fliat  you  meet  here  a  great  varietr 
of  pe<^le  of  very  many  conditions  of  life.    This 

?^rson  you  see  on  my  left  is  a  shopkeeper  from  New- 
ork:  no — not  the  one  in  black,  but  flie  genteei- 
k>okina  man  in  blue — I  dare  say  you  took  him  for  an 
aiiache  dC  one  of  the  legations.  And  this  lovely  crea* 
ture,  who  demeans  herself  with  so  much  elegance 
and  propriety,  is  the  daughter  of  a  mechanic  of  Bal- 
timore, hi  ttiis  manner  we  mig^t  dissect  half  the 
company,  perhaps ;  some  being  of  better,  and  some 
of  worse,  exteriors.  But  what  does  it  aQ  prove  7 
Not  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  obliged 
to  ttirow  open  his  doors  to  the  rabble,  as  jrou  mmit 
be  temptea  to  call  it,  for  he  is  under  no  sort  of  obli- 
gation to  open  his  doors  to  any  body.  But  he  chooses 
to  see  die  world,  and  he  must  do  one  of  two  things. 
He  must  make  invidious  and  difficult  selections, 
which,  in  a  public  man,  would  excite  just  remarks 
in  a  government  like  ours,  or  he  must  run  the  ha2nrd 
of  remaining  three  or  four  hours  in  a  room  filled  wifli 
a  promiscuous  assembly.  He  has  wisely  chosen  the 
latter. 

**  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Your  ears  are  not  of- 
fended by  improper  discourse.  Your  individuality  is 
not  wounded  by  impertinence,  nor  even  your  taste 
annoyed  by  any  very  striking  coarseness  of  manner. 
Now  it  appears  to  me,  that  every  American  should 
exult  in  this  veiy  exhibition.  Not  for  the  vulgar  rea- 
son thai  it  is  a  proof  of  the  equality  of  our  rights,  for 
it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  society  is  a  necessary  de- 
pendant of  government  In  this  respect  the  *  even- 
ings'  are  some  such  deception  as  that  ceremony  one 
Imirs  of  in  Europe,  in  which  sovereigns  wash  flie 

Mm 
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.    Nti^^     But  he  should  exult  that  the  house 

*'\:>    u»4  magistrate  can  be  thrown  open  to  the 

.  tu»  Aua  iUk  assembly  so  well-behaved,  so  decent, 

>•    cacuiMibie,  so  free  alike  from  sheepishness  and 

uc:>uiii|>ck>n,  m  short  so  completely  creditable,  in 

..vci>    |M>int  of  view,  is  collected  by  the  liberty. 

0)fca  the  doors  of  one  of  your  palaces  in  this  man- 

:tc&\  uid  let  us  see  what  would  be  the  character  of 

the  company. 

**  There  is  a  good  sense  in  our  community,  which 
removes  all  dangers  of  unpleasant  consequences  from 
too  much  familiarity.  It  imposes  the  necessity  on 
him  who  would  be  thought  a  gentleman,  of  being  cir- 
cumspct^t  and  reasonable,  but  it  leaves  him  sufficient* 
ly  the  niiuitcT  of  all  his  movements  and  associations. 
The  seeming  scarcity  of  high-bred  men  in  this  coun- 
try, compared  with  the  number  one  sees  in  Europe*, 
is  much  less  owing  to  our  form  of  goveniment,  than 
the  fact  that  they  are  so  widely  scattered.  Quite 
half,  too,  of  what  is  called  fastidious  breeding,  is  pure- 
ly conventional,  and,  to  make  conventions,  men  must 
meet 

^^  I  have  known  a  cartman  leave  his  horse  in  the 
street,  and  go  into  a  reception-room  to  shake  hands 
with  the  President  He  offended  the  good  sense  of 
all  present,  because  it  was  not  thought  decent  that  a 
labourer  should  come  in  a  dirty  dress  on  such  an  oc- 
casion ;  but  while  he  made  a  trifling  mistake  in  this 
S articular,  he  proved  how  well  he  understood  the 
ifierence  between  government  and  sociely.  He 
knew  the  levee  was  a  sort  of  homage  paid  to  pohti- 
cal  equality  in  the  person  of  the  first  magistrate,  but 
be  would  not  have  presumed  to  enter  the  house  of 
the  same  person  as  a  private  individual  without  being 
invited,  or  without  a  reasonable  excuse  in  the  way 
of  business. 

^  There  arb,  no  doubt,  individuals  who  mistake 
chmcter  of  these  anemblies,  but  the  great  mft- 
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iority  do  not  They  are  simply  a  periodical  acknow- 
ledgment, that  there  is  no  legal  barrier  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  one  to  the  first  association  in  the 
Union.  You  perceive  there  are  no  masters  of  cer- 
emonies, no  ushers,  no  announcing,  nor  indeed  any 
let  or  hindrance  to  the  ingress  of  all  who  please  to 
come ;  and  yet  how  few,  in  comparison  to  the  whole 
number  who  might  enter,  do  actually  appear.  If 
there  is  any  man,  in  Washington,  so  dull  as  to  sup- 
pose equality  means  a  right  to  thrust  himself  into  any 
company  he  pleases,  it  is  probable  he  satisfies  his 
vanity  by  boasting  that  he  can  go  to  the  White  House 
once  a  fortnight  as  well  as  a  governor  or  any  body 
else.  You  will  confess  his  pride  is  appeased  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Any  prince  can  collect  a  well-dressed 
and  well-behaved  crowd  by  calling  his  nobles  around 
him ;  but  I  fancy  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  only  head  of  a  nation  who  need  feel  no  appre- 
hension of  throwing  open  his  doors  to  every  body. 
Until  you  can  show  an  assembly  composed  of  similar 
materials,  which  shall  equal  this,  not  only  in  decency, 
but  in  ease  and  in  general  manners,  you  ought  m 
reason  to  be  content  to  confess  your  inferiority.^^ 

You  will  perceive  the  utter  impossibility  of  having 
an  opinion  of  your  own,  dear  Jules,  when  a  man  is 
obstinately  bent  on  considering  things  always  in 
reference  to  common  sense,  instead  of  consulting  the 
reverend  usages  which  have  been  estabUshed  by  the 
world,  whether  founded  on  prejudice  or  not  So  far 
as  mere  appearance  goes,  1  must  confess,  however, 
my  friend  was  not  very  wrong,  since  the  company 
at  the  White  House,  on  this  occasion,  was  certainly 
as  well-behaved,  all  things  considered,  as  could  be 
wished. 
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ice*  ice. 


Washinifton, 


Washington,  as  it  contains  all  the  public  offices,  is 
the  best  place  to  ascertain  the  general  statistical  &ct8 
connected  with  the  condition  of  this  country.  I  have 
hitherto  purposely  avoided  touching  on  the  marine 
of  the  United  States,  until  I  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  the  information  necessary  to  do  it 
justice.  On  no  occasion,  however,  have  I  n^lected 
to  examine  the  ships  and  the  navy-yards  as  I  passed 
throueh  the  seaports,  though  I  have  reserved  all  my 
remancs  until  I  had  something  material  to  communi- 
cate. It  is  my  intention  to  dispose  of  the  subject 
altogether  in  this  letter. 

Until  the  period  of  the  war  which  separated  tlie 
two  countries,  the  American  mariners  performed 
most  of  their  miUtary  ser^'ice  in  the  navy  of  Great 
Britain.  The  history  of  the  colonics,  however,  is 
not  alt(^ther  destitute  of  nautical  incidents,  that 
were  rather  remarkable  for  skill  and  enterprise. 
The  privateers  of  this  hemisphere  were  always  con- 
spicuous in  the  colonial  contests;  and  they  were 
then,  as  they  have  always  been  since,  of  a  charactei 
for  order  and  chivalry  that  ought  not  to  be  too  confi- 
dently  expected  from  a  class  of  adventurers  who 
pro/c^sedly  take  up  aiins  for  an  object  so  little  justi- 
fiable, and  perhaps  so  ignoble,  as  gain.  But  men  of 
a  stamp  altogether  superior  to  the  privateersmen  of 
Europe  were  induced,  by  the  peculiar  situation  of 
their  countrj*,  to  embark  in  these  doubtful  military 
enterprises  in  America.  There  was  no  regular  ser- 
vice m  which  to  show  their  ma-lial  qualities ;  and 
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tho«e  among  them  viho  felt  a  longing  for  the  hazards 
and  adventures  of  naval  warfare,  were  obliged  to 
bcHst  these  semi-chivalrous  flags,  or  to  stay  at  home. 
Still,  unless  veiy  wrongly  informed,  it  was  much  the 
frshion  for  the  gentry  of  the  colonies  to  place  their 
sons  in  the  navy  of  the  mottier  country ;  and  many 
distinguished  names,  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  British 
marine  at  diis  day,  have  been  pointed  out  to  me  in 
corroboration  of  the  circumstance.  It  is  generally 
believed  tiiat  Washington  himself  was  destined  to 
such  a  life,  and  that  nothing  but  the  unconquerable 
reluctance  of  a  tender  momer  prevented  him  from 
figurii^  in  a  very  different  character  from  that  which 
he  was  afterwards  enabled  to  enact  with  so  much 
usefulness  and  true  gloiy. 

The  first  evidences  of  a  nautical  enterprise,  on  an 
extended  scale,  that  I  can  discover  in  the  histoiy  of 
these  people,  are  contained  in  the  accounts  of  the 
expedition  against  Louisbourg.  The  States  of  New« 
England,  or  rather  Massachusetts  alone,  undertook 
to  reduce  tiiat  important  fortress  during  the  war  of 
1745.  A  considerable  naval  armament  accompanied 
the  expedition,  which  was  successful,  diou^  it  con- 
tained no  ship  of  a  force  sufficient  to  combat  widi  the 
Heavier  vessels  of  their  enemy.  Still  it  manifested 
a  disposition  to  the  sort  of  warfare  of  which  I  am 
writing,  more  especially  as  &e  mother  country  not 
only  possessed  a  squadron  near,  but  actually  employ- 
ed it  in  the  service.  A  people  whose  mantime  pro- 
pensities were  less  strong  might  have  been  content 
to  have  thrown  the  whole  of  this  branch  of  the  un- 
dertaking on  an  ally  that  was  so  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  with  credit. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  for  indepen- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  force  of 
their  enemy,  the  Americans  early  showed  the  new 
flag  on  the  ocean.  Almost  any  other  people  of  the 
world,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have  re- 

MmS 
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tired  into  their  valleys  and  fastnesses ;  but  the  pi4« 
Tateers  and  public  cruisers  of  America,  while  the 
divided  and  feeble  population  at  home  were  stnig* 
^ing  daily  for  their  political  existence,  continueo, 
during  the  whole  of  that  war,  to  carry  hostilities 
even  to  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  Had  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  even  wished  to  husband  its  re- 
sources for  domestic  defence,  it  is  more  than  probable 
it  would  have  been  found  that  it  did  not  possess  suffi- 
cient authority  to  repress  the  nautical  temper  of  the 
country.  It  acted  a  wiser  part  Although  a  more  hope- 
less adventure  could  not  apparently  be  conceived, 
than  for  these  in£mt  States  to  contend  against  die 
overwhelming  power  of  En^and  on  the  ocean,  yet 
the  new  government  early  directed  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  its  scanty  means  to  that  object  Nor  was  the 
desperate  adventure  without  its  benefits.  It  served  to 
make  the  nations  of  Europe  more  familiarly  acquaint- 
ed with  the  power  that  was  struggling  into  existence, 
and  it  afforded*  an  additional  pledge  of  its  final  suc- 
cess, by  furnishing  visible  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  an  enterprise  that  merited  confidence  and  support 
Though  the  marine  of  the  United  States,  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  was  imperfectly  oiganized,  and 
exceedingly  weak,  the  spirit  of  their  seamen  was 
often  exhibited  in  a  manner  to  show  that  the  nation 
possessed  an  extraordinary  aptitude  to  that  particular 
species  of  service.  Their  discipline  was  not,  nor 
could  not  well  be,  better  than  that  ordinarily  observed 
on  board  of  private  vessek  of  war,  since  the  ships 
were  of  necessi^  officered  by  men  taken  from  the 
trading  vessels  of  the  country ;  still  the  battles  of  that 
period  were  often  bloody  and  severe,  and  were  fre- 
quently I  nded  with  a  signal  and  brilliant  success. 
At  the  ace  of  '83,  the  half-formed  and  imperfect 
t  country  disappeared.  The  confcdera- 
,  as  n  existed,  did  not  admit,  withait  an 

ftant  oi      :t,  of  the  exercise  of  a  power  that 
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inTolred  so  serious  an  expense  as  its  maintenance* 
Each  State,  at  that  time,  collected  its  own  imposts, 
and  imposed  its  own  taxes.  A  few  schooners,  for  the 
securi^  of  the  revenue,  were  kept  in  some  of  the 
larger  seaports ;  but  of  a  navy,  either  in  officers  or 
ships,  there  was  postively  none. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  country,  as  it  now 
exists,  was  adopted  (in  1789^,  Washington  was  placed 
at  die  head  of  the  country,  nUing,  for  the  first  time,  its 
hig^iest  civil  station.  He  recommended  the  construc- 
tion of  a  few  frigates,  in  order  to  protect  its  commerce 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Barhary  powers,  who 
were  then  in  the  fullest  practice  of  tnose  lawless 
robberies  which  were  so  long  the  scourge  and  dis- 
grace of  the  civilized  worid.  This  recommendation 
was  the  foundation  of  the  present  navy  of  the  United 
States.  Though,  so  far  as  the  Algerines  themselves 
were  concerned,  a  war  actually  existed,  no  cruizer 
of  this  country  took  part  in  its  operations.  According 
to  the  fashion  of  that  day,  peace  was  soon  purchased. 
But  the  capture  of  a  few  of  their  unarmed  merchant- 
men had  served  to  apprize  the  Americans  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  a  marine  to  protect  their  ri^ts 
as  a  commercial  community. 

This  little  afiair  was  scarcely  adjusted  before  a 
misunderstanding;  occurred  between  the  French  and 
American  republics.  A  sort  of  armed  neutrality  was 
attempted  by  the  latter ;  but,  though  no  declaration 
of  war  was  ever  actually  made,  it  soon  terminated  in 
open  hostilities.  It  was  now  thought  prudent  to  ex- 
tend a  still  greater  protection  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  a  sudden  and  considerable  increase  to 
the  navy  was  made.  In  order  to  effect  this  purpose, 
it  became  necessary  to  build  or  to  purchase  ships, 
and  to  procure  officers.  Vessels  were  both  bought 
and  constructed,  and  seamen  of  various  degrees  of 
eharacter  were  induced  to  abandon  the  peaceful  for 
the  more  warlike  pursuits  of  their  profession.  A  small 
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coq>8  of  officers  had  been  chooen  to  Gommuid  the 
first  half-dozen  frigates  from  among  the  Tetennt 
who  still  survived  the  great  struggle  for  independence  % 
but  this  was  a  body  soon  exhausted,  especially  as  it 
was  found  necessary  that  a  rigid  selection  should  be 
observed.  To  supply  the  deficiencies,  spirited  and 
^Iful  young  men  were  sou^t  among  tne  masten 
and  the  mat^  of  the  merchantmen.  A  mixed  marina 
was  by  these  means  created,  &ough  it  is  scarcelj 
possible  not  to  believe  that  in  ships  and  commanden 
there  must  have  existed  the  utmost  inequality  of  merit 
and  of  fitness  for  the  duty  required  of  both.  Still,  as 
the  propensity  of  the  nation  is  so  decidedly  maritime, 
the  war  proved  creditable.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
and  with  a  success  that  was  invariable. 

This  maritime  war  occurred  during  the  presidency 
of  Mr.  Adams.  The  creation  of  a  navy  was  thought 
to  be  a  favourite  measure  of  his  policy ;  and  as  oppo- 
sition grew  warm,  the  wisdom  of  so  eariy  and  so 
considerable  an  expenditure  of  the  public  money  was 
much  disputed.  Men  who  admitted  that  nature  and 
reason  both  pointed  to  the  ocean  as  the  place  where 
the  rights  of  the  nation  were  to  be  maintained,  still 
affirmed  that  the  measure  was  premature.  The 
country  was  involved  in  a  heavy  aebt,  and  the  very 
means  that  were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  protect  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  might  induce  quarrels  which 
would  inevitably  involve  its  loss.  But  this  reason- 
ing did  not  immediately  prevail,  as  the  administra- 
tion  contrived  to  keep  its  majorities  in  the  two  houses 
until  near  the  cloae  of  its  constitutional  period  of 
service. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disputes,  the  grave  determina- 
tion  of  the  country  is  to  be  traced  in  its  permanent 
legislatiTe  enactments.  In  1798,  a  navy  department 
was  created,  and  its  Secretary  was  admitted  to  a  seat 
in  tile  cabinet  Notwithstanding  the  clamour  which 
hid  Iwen  raised  by  the  opposition  against  the  marine, 
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Vfhta  the  power  patsed  into  tfaeir  hands  no  veiy 
terioos  blow  was  meditated  or  practised  aeainst  its 
positire  existence.  So  much  had  been  said  on  the 
subject  of  economy,  that  some  reduction  became 
necessary.  Perhaps  in  the  peculiar  circumstances 
onder  which  tiie  officers  and  ships  had  been  coUect- 
ed,  it  was  prudent  The  vessels,  which  had  been 
purchased  to  meet  tiie  emergency,  were  therefore 
sold,  and  bj  fiir  the  greater  put  of  the  officers  were 
discharged. 

At  one  time,  during  tiie  disturbance  witii  France, 
near  sixty  public  cruisers  were  employed  on  the 
American  coast,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  under  the  flag 
of  the  republic.  Most  of  them  were  merchantmen 
that  had  been  purchased  and  altered  to  suit  their 
new  destination,  and  many  that  were  expressly  built, 
had  been  constructed  in  a  hurry,  and  of  course  im- 
perfectiy.  Of  the  officers  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that  they  embraced,  perhaps,  the  venr  best 
and  the  veiy  worst  men  of  their  class.  Most  of  these 
vessels  were  small,  the  la^l^t  only  rating  44,  and  ac- 
tually mounting  54  guns.  The  majority  were  clumsy 
sloops,  carrying  between  16  and  24  guns. 

Now  that  the  heat  of  opposition  1^  passed  away, 
the  best-informed  men  canaidly  admit  that  there  was 
but  littie  inducement  to  retain  officers  or  ships  so 
promiscuously  and  so  hurriedly  assembled.  Notwith- 
standing its  apparent  hostility,  the  new  government, 
while  reducing  the  service,  was  rather  disposed  to 
cherish  a  good  and  efficient  marine  than  to  destroy  it 

In  1 801 ,  an  act  was  passed,  creating  a  naval  peace 
establishment  This  was  the  law  which  gave  form 
and  permanent  existence  to  the  present  marine  of 
the  country. 

By  the  act  of  1 801 ,  the  number  of  the  ships  was 
reduced  to  nine  frigates,  of  various  sizes,  with  a  few 
smaller  vessels.  A  sufficient  number  of  officers  was 
retained  for  their  command.   From  that  hour  to  thii, 
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the  corps  has  never  been  reduced  in  tfie  di^^iteiA 
manner,  though  the  army  has  been  the  subject  of 
repeated  increases  and  of  as  frequent  reductions. 
The  boy  who  now  enters  the  navy  a  midshipman, 
enters  it  with  a  conviction  tiiat,  should  he  behave 
with  prudence  and  spirit,  he  has  a  highly  creditable 
employment  for  life. 

The  partial  reduction  of  1801,  gave  the  marine 
department  an  opportunity  of  making  a  selection 
among  the  officers,  as  well  as  among  the  ships.  Per- 
sonal mterest,  apart  from  personal  merit,  could  have 
no  great  influence  on  the  movements  of  this  govern- 
ment, especially  in  a  case  of  so  great  notoriety  as 
that  of  a  choice  between  officers  of  any  rank.  The 
captains  retained  were  men  of  character  and  expe- 
rience ;  and  it  is  probable  that  a  finer  corps  of  inferior 
naval  officers,  than  those  who  were  retained  on  this 
Lsion,  never  had  an  existence. 

,.7*1^3,  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  conmienced  hostil- 
ities against  the  republic.  Different  squadrons  were 
sent  into  the  Mediterranean  to  oppose  the  depreda- 
tions. His  corsairs  were  driven  from  the  sea,  and 
his  town  was  blockaded.  From  watchfulness,  the 
Americans  soon  proceeded  to  attacks,  until  the  slum- 
bers of  the  Africans  were  almost  nightiy  broken  by 
the  assaults  of  their  weak  but  spirited  foes.  The 
history  of  this  war,  in  miniature,  is  remarkable  for 
its  romantic  incidents,  and  for  the  high  daring  of  the 
actors.  A  few  light  cruizers,  with  a  dozen  eun-boats, 
and  a  couple  of  ketches,  backed  by  a  single  frigate, 
would  often  lie  for  hours  under  the  batteries  and 
thipping  of  the  town,  throwing  their  shot  even  into 
the  palace  of  the  barbarian.  On  several  occasions 
the  conflicts  were  still  more  serious.  Battles  were 
fiHight  in  closest  personal  collision ;  officers  and  men, 
Chnitian  and  Turk,  struggling  fiercely  for  the  vic- 
tory, hand  to  hand.  It  was  to  commemorate  the 
of  the  brave  youths  who  fell  in  these  sanguinaiy 
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ftnig^es,  that  the  little  monument,  already  named, 
was  erected  in  the  Navy-Yard  at  Washington. 

The  war  with  Tripoli  was  also  distinenished  by 
an  enterprise  that  was  as  remarkable  for  its  concep- 
tion, as  for  the  spirit  and  skill  with  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  reigning  bashaw  of  Tripoli  was  an  usui^ 
per,  having,  some  years  before,  expelled  his  brother 
from  the  throne.  The  banished  prince  had  sought  a 
refuge  among  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  in  Upper  Egypt 
The  American  consul  to  the  regency  of  Algiers,  was 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Eaton.  Tins  gentleman  had 
once  been  a  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Union.  He 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  reckless  courage  and 
for  a  restless  enterprise.  During  the  time  the  squad- 
ron of  his  country  was  employed  in  harassing  the 
town  of  their  enemy,  Mr.  Eaton,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  officers  of  the  navy,  sought  out  the 
exiled  bashaw  in  the  desert,  and  induced  him  to  lend 
himself  to  an  attempt  to  recover  his  throne.  A  force, 
consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Christians,  and  of  adven- 
turers from  all  countries,  was  soon  assembled.  It 
entered  the  territories  of  Tripoli  by  its  eastern  fron- 
tier, and  advanced  iCpidly  upon  Deme,  the  second 
town  of  the  principality.  Here  it  was  met  and  sus- 
tained by  a  few  light  cruizers  from  the  American 
SQuadron.  A  sharp  skirmish  was  fought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  town,  and  the  place  was  carried.  A  crisis  was 
evidently  at  hand.  There  was  every  prospect  of 
complete  success  to  this  chivalrous  undertaking,  when 
the  whole  enterprise  was  defeated  by  an  event  as 
mortifying  as  it  was  unexpected.  A  negotiator  had 
just  before  arrived  from  America ;  conceiving  it  to 
e  his  duty  to  terminate  the  war,  he  profited  by  the 
terror  excited  in  the  bosom  of  the  reigning  bashaw, 
by  the  success  of  his  brother,  and  signed  a  treaty  of 
peace.  But  for  this  premature  occurrence,  the  world 
would  probably  have  witnessed  the  singular  spectacle 
of  a  power  of  the  western  hemisphere  commencing 
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thas  early  the  work  of  retaliation,  bj  setting  ap  and 
pulling  down  dynasties  of  the  eastern. 

The  navj  of  the  United  States  owes  most  of  its  dis- 
cipline, and  of  its  hi^  reputation  for  spirit  and  enter* 
prise,  aided  bj  the  ambitious  natural  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  experience  it  obtained  in  the  war 
withTripolL  The  young  men  (chiefly  of  the  best  fami* 
lies  of  the  country),  who  had  commenced  their  milita* 
ry  career  in  the  affair  with  France,  received  their  com* 
missions  during,  or  at  the  close  of  this  war  \  and  they 
brought  with  them  into  the  hi^b^r  ranks  of  the  sei^ 
vice,  the  feelings  and  habits  so  necessary  to  their 
class.  Officers  were  now  first  seen  in  the  command 
of  vessels,  who  had  r^larly  risen  from  the  lowest 
ranks  of  the  service. 

From  the  time  of  the  peace  with  Tripoli  to  that  of 
the  war  of  England,  the  navy  was  employed  in  guard- 
ing the  coast,  and  in  aiding  to  enforce  the  restnctive 
laws  of  the  country.  A  few  light  vessels  were  built, 
and  a  plan  of  defending  the  seaports,  in  the  event  of 
need,  by  gun-boats,  grew  into  favour.  The  American 
naval  officers  say,  that  the  latter  scheme  had  nearly 

f>roved  fatal  to  the  tone  and  diwpline  of  their  service, 
t  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  and  the  subse- 
quent hostilities  completely  proved  its  fallacy.* 


*  M&nj  &b«ard  ■U.tementc,  concerning  the  organisation  of  the 
American  naTj,  haye  been  eiroulaied  in  £arope.  There  ie  none 
mere  falee  or  more  fooUeh  than  the  etory  that  joong  matee  of 
merchantmeo  are,  or  ever  hare  been,  taken  for  the  fint  etepe  in 
the  aenrice.  Boja,  between  the  egee  of  twelre  and  eighteen, 
receire  the  appointments  of  midshipmen,  and  afler  baring  eenred 
a  certain  namber  of  years,  they  are  examined  for  lieutenants. 
Theee  ezamioaUons  are  verr  rigid,  and  they  are  conducted  with 
the  greatest  impartiality.  While  the  writer  wis  in  America,  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  commander  of  a  frigate.  One  day 
at  VTadiittgtoB,  he  entered  the  room  of  the  captain,  jast  is  a 
WKwX  oAeer  of  high  rank  wt  j  quitting  it.  ^  You  met  one  of  the 
— mmiMJoners  at  the  door,**  said  the  writer*8  acquaintance;  ^  ha 
has  bean  to  beg  I  would  make  his  son,  who  is  just  ordered  to  mj 
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In  18139  tiie  marine  of  the  United  States  existed 
rather  as  the  nucleiu  of  a  future  service,  than  as  a 
force  to  be  directed  to  any  of  the  more  important 
•bjects  of  warfare.  It  was  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  spirit,  and  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  nation,  but 
not  to  produce  any  serious  rmlt  on  tfie  great  oli^fs 
of  the  struggle.    So  far  as  I  can  fiscover,  the  whole 

•hip,  mind  hb  boolu.  They  telt  me  the  yoiin^  feUow  is  clerer 
enooffa,  end  e  Tery  food  nilor,  but  he  hae  been  twiee  defeated 
in  tryhif  to  get  through  with  his  mathematics,  beeaose  he  will 
not  Btaoy."  In  what  other  navy  would  the  son  of  a  lord  of  the 
admiralty  lose  his  commission,  in  two  examinations,  for  want 
of  a  Uttle  mathematics? 

The  most  severe  system  of  examination,  not  only  into  pvefti* 
nonal  qnaiifieations,  but  into  moral  character,  is  now  rigidly 
observed  in  the  American  army  and  navy.    The  lower  ranJcs  of 
both  branches  of  their  service,  are  admirably  filled.    Bfldship- 
men,  instead  of  being  taken  from  the  menmant  service,  have 
been  often  taken  from  the  service,  under  fhrloughs,  to  command 
merchant-ships.    No  man  in  the  world  is  more  jealous  of  his 
rank,  than  the  American  navy  or  army  officer.    It  would  far 
exceed  the  power  of  the  President  to  push  his  own  son  aa 
inch  beyond  the  steps  he  is  entitled  to  by  his  age  and  servioe. 
The  Senate  would  r^lwe  to  approve  of  such  a  nomination.  TIm 
same  impartiality  is  observed  in  respect  to  commands.    A  cap- 
tain, or  commander,  is  not  only  sure  of  getting  a  ship,  when  his 
turn  comes,  but  he  must  have  an  excellent  excuse  or  he  will  be 
made  to  take  one.    Both  establishments  are  kept  within  reasm^ 
able  bounds,  and  promotions  are  dow  and  wary.     There  is  not 
a  single  officer  necessarily  on  half-pay,  either  in  the  land  or  sea 
service.   There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  been  for  twenty  yearit, 
an  officer  in  the  American  navy,  in  command  of  a  ship,  the  fbor 
or  five  oldest  excepted,  who  did  not  regularly  enter  the  marine 
as  a  midshipman.     Even  the  oldest  entered  as  low  as  a  lieuten- 
ant, quite  thirty  years  ago.     A  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  during 
the  war  of  1812,  is  said  to  have  wished  to  introduce  a  brother 
from  the  merchant  service,  by  giving  him  the  coomiand  of  a 
cartel,  but  entirely  without  success.    Some  six  or  eight  clever 
men,  who  entered  as  sailing-masters,  a  class  generally  taken 
from  the  merchant  service,  have  been  so  successfld  as  to  get 
commissions,  a  favour  a  little  out  of  eoovw,  though  sometimes 
practised  to  reward  merit.     Several  of  these,  even,  were  mid- 
shipmen wh<^  had  resigned,  and  had  re-entered  as  masters, in 
the  war,  because  thev  uought  themselves  too  old  to  begin  anew 
as  midshipmen. 

Nn 
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nayy  of  the  country,  at  that  tune^  consisted  of  the 
following  ships :  three  frigates,  rating  forty-four  goat 
each,  and  fighting  fifty-four;  three,  rating  thirty «eizt 
and  fighting  filty ;  one,  rating  thirty-two,  and  fi^itiiK 
forty-two,  or  forty- four ;  two,  rating  twenty-four^  via 
fighting  twenty-four  or  twenty-six ;  and  eight  or  ten 
sloops  and  schooners  carrying  from  ten  to  twenty 
guns.  There  were  three  or  four  more  firigatcs  of  no 
great  force :  hut  they  were  rotten,  and  never  employ- 
ed. Perhaps  the  whole  marine  might  have  included 
twenty  cruizers  of  all  sizes.  The  events  of  thatjpe- 
riod  are  so  recent  as  to  be  sufficiently  known.  The 
war  has,  however,  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  marine 
of  this  country,  and  one  which  will  probably  lead  to 
the  introduction  of  its  fleets  into  the  future  contesti 
of  Christendom. 

The  English  are  said  to  have  employed  more  than 
a  hundred  sail  of  cruizers  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  years  1813  and  1815.  Whatever 
might  have  been  the  intentions  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, it  is  ver}'  certain  that  much  useless  annoyance 
was  given  to  peaceful  people  by  the  depredations  of 
some  of  these  vessels.  Even  Uie  expeditions  which 
were  attempted  on  a  larger  scale,  argued  a  great 
ignorance  of  the  character  of  this  nation,  since  they 
exhibited  a  ver}'  mistaken  application  of  force  to 
attain  what  the  world  has  every  reason  to  believe 
was  the  object  of  the  assailants. 

It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  English  commanders 
had  determined  to  harass  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
bring  the  war  as  near  as  possible  to  each  man^s  door. 
Now,  it  so  happens,  that,  notwithstanding  the  lai^ 
bays  and  deep  rivers  of  this  continent  enabled  those 
who  had  command  of  the  water,  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  injur}',  their  attacks  did  not,  nor  could  not,  produce 
the  feast  efiect  on  the  mass  of  the  nation.  liarassing 
expeditions,  and  burnings,  and  alarms,  mi^t  sen'e  to 
exasperate,  but  in  no  degree  did  they  sor>'c  to  subdue. 
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They  often  wounded  the  pride,  and  excited  the  in- 
dignation of  the  Americans,  without  in  the  slightest 
degree  enfeehling  their  power.  A  government  like 
ttiis  is  weak,  or  strong,  for  all  offensive  purposes, 
exactly  in  the  proportion  that  its  efibrts  are  popular. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  serious  opposition  to  the  war 
with  En^and  existed  in  the  country  from  its  com- 
maicement  to  its  close.  But  it  is  just  as  well  known, 
that  these  very  acts  of  exasperating  hostility  had 
begun  to  shut  me  mouths  of  the  friends  of  England, 
while  they  permitted  her  enemies  to  declaim  the 
louder.  Had  the  contest  continued  another  year,  it 
is  probable  it  would  have  afibrded  a  very  difierent 
scene.  The  American  government,  strengthened  by 
the  blunder,  and  excited  by  the  inroads  of  its  enemy, 
was  seriously  turning  its  attention  to  the  woric  of  re- 
taliation. When  peace  was  unexpectedly  announced, 
two  squadrons  of  &st-sailing  schooners,  bought  for 
the  purpose,  were  about  to  sail  with  orders  to  bum, 
ravage,  and  destroy.  The  firebrand  would  have  gleam- 
ed on  the  island  of  Great  Britain  itself;  and  God  only 
knows  what  horrid  character  the  war  would  have 
next  assumed.  All  experience  shows  that  this  is  a 
nation,  however  patient  and  enduring  it  may  seem 
under  contumely  and  aggression,  which  knows  how 
to  rise  in  its  anger,  and  to  make  itself  dreaded  even 
by  the  strongest 

But  the  chief  and  the  most  lasting  effect  of  the 
British  policy,  during  the  war  of  1814,  has  been  to 
bring  a  respectable  American  manne  into  a  sudden 
existence.  This  truth  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the 
Congress,  which,  in  these  matters,  takes  most  of  its 
impulses  from  the  people,  exhibited  the  extraordinary 
policy  of  increasing,  instead  of  reducing,  its  arma- 
ments with  the  peace.  The  whole  nation  saw  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  protecting  their  coast,  and  the 
friends  of  the  navy  have  seized  the  happv  moment  to 
interweave  the  policy  with  tfieir  inftitutionSf  in  such 
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a  manner  as  to  render  them  henceforth  inseparable 
That  they  ought  to  he  inseparable,  every  maD,  in  the 
least  familiar  with  the  interests  of  this  countiy,  can 
see ;  but  it  was  a  great  pdnt  giEuned  to  induce  a  peo* 
pie  so  wary  of  expenditure,'  to  incur  the  cost  of  a 
marine,  without  an  immediate  demand  for  kt  use; 
YoH  need  not  be  UM^  that  without  a  service  m  peace 
a  service  in  war  is  next  to  useless,  since  expenencei 
method,  and  even  the  high  spirit  necessary  to  con* 
tinued  military  success,  are  all  the  firuits  of  time.  But 
economical  legislators,  who  count  nothing  but  the 
present  cost,  are  not  always  so  sagacious. 

While  passing  rapidly  over  this  subject,  it  may  be 
well  to  mention  the  little  incident  of  the  last  war  with 
Algiers,  since  it  serves  to  thow  the  spirit  with  which 
these  people  will  enter  on  all  similar  enterprises, 
when  a  little  more  age  shaJl  give  maturity  and  strength 
to  their  eflbrts.  The  barbarians  had  seized  the  op- 
portunity of  the  British  war  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  American  commerce.  No  sooner  was  the 
peace  of  1815  ratified,  than  Congress  issued  a  solemn 
declaration  of  war  against  the  regency.  A  squadron 
immediately  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean.  It  crossed 
the  Atlantic ;  passed  the  Straits ;  routed  and  destroy- 
ed  the  marine  of  their  foe ;  carried  the  war  to  the 
mouth  of  his  harbour;  and,  in  six  weeks  from  the 
day  of  sailing,  it  dictated  an  honourable  and  lasting 
peace,  under  the  cannon  of  the  city.  Ten  years  be- 
K>re,  it  had  sued  for  disgraceful  terms  from  an  infe- 
rior power  of  Barbary.  This  was  the  first  treaty,  I 
believe,  in  which  the  riglit  to  lead  prisoners  into 
slavery  was  formally  disavowed  by  any  of  the  Afri- 
can states. 

During  the  war  with  England,  several  laws  were 
passed,  empowering  the  President  to  add  to  the  ma- 
rine. In  1813,  four  vessels  of  a  force  not  lest  than 
seventv-four  guns,  and  six  frigates  of  a  force  not  kit 
tban  fi>rt]r-fimr  guns,  were  authorized.    Squadrons 
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were  constructed  on  the  lakes,  and  sloops  of  war, 
of  variotis  sizes,  were  built,  from  time  to  time.  In 
18i6  the  Act  ^/or  the  graddal  increase  of  the  Navy 
of  the  United  States**  was  passed*  Bj  the  provisions 
of  the  law,  ei^t  additional  sh^  of  the  line,  of  ndi 
Ums  dna  serenty^bvr  gnns,  and  nine  additional 
fiigates  of  noi  Uts'^  than  fortj-bmr  gnns,  were  com- 
manded. The  President  was  insbracted  to  procnie 
the  timber  of  three  more  steam4Mtteries,  which  were 
to  be  pot  in  such  a  state  as  to  adnut  of  their  soonest 
possible  construciion  in  time  of  need.  As  tfie  object 
of  this  force  was  to  anticipate  the  emergenc j  o(  anj 
future  war,  n  sum  of  one  million  of  dollars  was  appro- 
priated ammalijr,  in  order  to  procure  the  timber,  and 
to  insure  the  biest  and  most  desirable  construction. 
In  1832,  this  law  was  altered,  so  as  to  extend  the 
tune,  and  to  reduce  the  annuad  appropriation  one- 
half! 

VarioQB  other  laws  were  passed,  afiecting  the  in- 
terests of  the  navT.  Some  were  for  the  improvement 
of  the  officers;  omers  for  the  preservation  of  the  live- 
oak«  the  inestimable  material  alwa3r8  emplojed  in  the 
construction  of  a  valuable  American  ship.  So  minute 
and  cautious  was  the  interest  taken  in  the  service, 
that  a  law  was  even  passed  to  regulate  the  manner 
in  which  tiie  vessels  were  to  be  named.  A  ship  of 
the  line  was  to  be  called  after  a  State ;  the  frigates, 
after  rivers ;  and  the  sloops,  after  the  laiger  towna. 
The  vessek  authorized  by  the  last  law  are  now  all 
on  the  stocks,  or  they  have  been  already  laimched.t 


*  Congress  oflea  gWea  discretionaiy  power  to  the  Presidentt 
limiting  its  exercise  in  this  manner.  From  this  prmctice  has 
arisen  the  mistake  that  the  Americans  mean  to  call  three-deckers 
serentj-fours. 

t  While  the  writer  was  in  the  country,  a  law  was  passed  to 
build  ten  additional  sloops  of  war,  and  a  frigate  was  boucht 
that  bad  been  constructed  for  Uie  Greeks.  Since  he  has  uh 
America,  another  law  has  been  passed,  appropriating  half  a  mil- 
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The  actual  naval  force  of  this  coontiy  afloati  or 
which  mi^t  be  put  afloat  in  the  coiine  of  a  few 
weeks,  is  nearlj  as  follows:  one  fint-imte;  ci|^ 
second  ditto«  first  class,  and  three  ditto  of  second 
class ;  nine  third-rates,  first  class,  and  fliree  ditto  of 
second  class;  and  sixteen  CMrettes  and  sloops  of 
war.  To  these  must  be  added  a  few  schoonera  and 
Ikht  vessels,  whose  number  is  constantly  vaiyin^ 
"Die  materials  of  one  fortjr'^ottr  are  also  preparedi 
but,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  a  frigate,  her 
construction  is  temporarily  delayed.  There  appears 
to  be  no  use  in  uipi^  the  building  of  these  ves^li, 
which  are  all  the  better  for  delaj,  and  which  are  onljr 
launched  as  they  are  wanted  for  experiments,  or  wt 
actual  service.  Perhaps  we  may  call  the  force  at 
instant  command,  or  which  might  be  fitted  before  the 
crews  could  be  assembled,  at  fiAj  sail,  of  all  sizes.* 
This  excludes  the  vessels  on  the  lakes,  the  whole  of 
which  were  sold  by  a  law  of  1 825,  except  two  ships 
of  the  line  (on  the  stocks)  on  Lake  Ontario.  1  ex- 
elude  all  vessels  that  are  not  actually  intended  to  go 
to  sea.  If  there  is  any  error,  it  is  in  the  very  small^ 
vessels,  whose  number,  as  1  have  already  said,  is  con- 


lion  of  doUan  annually,  for  six  yean,  for  the  porpoM  of  porchai^ 
in^  the  materials  for  venels  of  the  different  claseee  alreai^ 
known  in  the  serrice.  By  the  report  of  the  commieeionen,  it 
■eems  that  contracts  hare  actually  been  made  for  the  fVamee  of 
five  sail  of  the  line,  fire  (Hgatee,  and  fire  aloops,  all  of  the  firai 
cUm.  Two  dry  docks  are,  also,  now  in  the  course  of  constmo- 
tion,  and  a  third  is  much  urged  in  Congrese  A  new  navy-yard 
has  also  been  established  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  A  naval  acad« 
emy  is  pressed  by  the  goremment.  lie  belieres  these  are  th« 
principal  measures  taken  since  the  year  1836. 

*  To  these  must  shortly  be  added,  the  vessels  whose  frames 
and  materials  arc  now  in  the  course  of  collection.  The  rapid 
manner  in  which  the  Americans  run  up  a  ship  at  need,  is  well 
known.  It  is  clear,  thai  when  the  materials  shall  bo  in  readinea. 
their  force  could  easily  be  increased  to  near  or  quite  seventy  niU 
raum  Teaeek  included. 
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stantlj  TRrjing,  bj  diipwrecks,  sales,  and  re-coDstnic- 
tions. 

With  what  force  the  Americans  woald  absolutely 
pat  to  sea,  in  the  event  of  an  immediate  war,  that 
should  call  for  all  their  enei^gj,  might  be  difficult  to 
anticipate.  This  government  is  at  once  both  the 
strongest  and  the  weakest  in  the  world.  It  is  weak 
compared  to  its  wealth  and  physical  means,  in  all 
cases  of  ordinary  offensive  operations,  precisely  as 
other  governments  are  weak  or  strong  in  proportion 
to  the  absolute  nature  of  the  power  they  wield.  But 
in  a  popular  war,  when  power  shall  be  conceded 
freely  to  the  executive,  it  is  so  much  the  stronger  as 
the  government  is  assured  of  a  cordial  and  enthusi* 
astic  support  I  think  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
in  actual  warfare,  will  always  be  found  to  be  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  cordiaU^ 
with  which  the  mass  of  the  people  shall  enter  into 
the  views  of  the  administration.  The  present  navy 
of  the  United  States  would  be  formidable  under  any 
circumstances,  to  all  second-rate  maritime  powers, 
since  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  its  officers,  aided  by 
such  legal  support  as  a  majority  could  always  com- 
mand,  would  at  all  times  enable  them  to  act  with 
sufficient  enei^  out  of  the  country.  I  think  also, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  clearly  defensive,  with  any  of 
the  greater  powers,  it  would  be  unwise  to  calculato 
on  having  less  than  the  whole  of  the  marine  to  op- 
pose, and  that  instantly.  But  we  may  form  a  better 
opinion  of  these  matters  by  goii^  a  little  into  detaiL 

It  would  require  about  20,000  men,  to  man  the 
whole  of  the  present  marine  of  this  country.  This 
may  sound  large  to  your  ears,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  esti- 
mated fifty  sail  are  vessels  of  great  size.  Of  this  num- 
ber more  than  one  thousand  would  be  those  officeni, 
who  are  always  retained  as  a  regular  and  durable 
part  of  the  service.   The  fifty  sail  will  cany,  as  noar 
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as  I  can  dkcover,  about  2,500  guns.  It  u  a  rale  la 
put  one  marine  to  each  guu.  This  proportioii,  in* 
cludii^  officers,  noD-commisuoDed  officers,  moaic, 
&c.,  would  make  a  corps  of  troops  of,  we  will  saTf 
3,500.  For  petty  officers  and  seamen  10/XX)  wooU 
be  a  yery  liberal  allowance,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
6,500  to  be  composed  of  ordinary  seamen,  ^andsmaa 
and  boys.  These  calculations  may  not  be  criticaUy 
exact,  but  I  think  that  they  are  near  enough  to  the 
truth  to  answer  the  present  object 

I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  United 
States  possess  SOfiOO  men,  sufficiently  skilful  to  be 
rated  as  seamen,  on  board  a  vessel  of  war.  If  this 
be  admitted,  the  question  is  reduced  to  the  inquiry, 
of  whether  she  can  induce  one-third  of  her  seamen 
to  serve  in  her  navy. 

The  plenty  or  scarcity  of  mariners  in  the  United 
States,  is  altogether  a  matter  of  demand  and  supply. 
There  is  clearly  no  surplus  population  to  beg  em- 
ployment ;  and  there  is  also  a  general  aptitude  among 
the  natives,  that  enables  them  to  gain  their  hving 
in  more  ways  than  one.  A  seaman  is  a  sort  of  arti- 
san ;  and  he  requires  rather  higher  wages  than  the 
labourer  on  shore,  as  a  reward  for  his  peculiar  skill, 
and  a  compensation  for  his  greater  privation.  It  is  a 
peculiarity  of  this  country,  that  sailors,  especially  in 
New- York,  and  in  all  the  Eastern  States,  are  often 
found  on  land ;  not  begging  their  bread,  or  sweeping 
the  streets,  but  engag^  in  some  creditable  employ- 
ment that  gives  them  support  To  meet  any  extra- 
ordinary demand,  these  men  commonly  return  to  the 
flea.  Such  of  them  as  are  impatient  of  a  monotonous 
life,  and  who  are  unwilling  to  serve  for  reduced 
wages,  as  is  at  present  the  case,  seek  employment 
elsewhere.  The  public  and  private  cruizers  of  the 
South  American  States,  abound  with  such  adven* 
turers. 

Mow,  it  is  rather  a  striking  feature  in  the  character 
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of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Americans,  that  thej 
rarely  lose  their  native  attachments.  Thcj  have  a 
great  and  fixed  contempt  for  all  monarchies.  It  is 
necessary  to  overcome  a  principle  that  has  settled 
into  a  prejudice,  in  order  to  make  them  respect  any 
sort  of  government  bat  a  republic.  Money  will  boy 
them,  no  doubt,  but  they  require  to  be  bought  They 
are  not  accidents  on  the  surfiice  of  society  that  are 
willing  to  float,  like  most  other  mariners,  whither  the 
current  shall  carry  them,  but  tiiey  are  men  who  can 
onl^  find  the  opinions  which  lie  at  the  root  of  all 
their  habits,  in  their  native  land.  Unlike  the  subject 
of  any  other  system  on  earth,  the  American,  wlio  is 
unfortunate,  can  lay  no  part  of  his  calamity  to  his 
countfy.  He  was  not  bom  in  a  region  where  climate, 
or  monopoly,  or  excessive  population,  or  any  other 
adverse  cause,  presses  him  of  necessity  to  the  earth. 
He  retains  in  all  situations  a  respect,  a  love,  and  fre- 
quently a  longing,  for  the  place  of  his  birth.  Widi 
money  and  opportunity,  Anierica  mi^t  procure  thou- 
sands of  every  nation  in  Europe  to  serve  in  any 
cause;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  this  whole  coun- 
try furnishes  one  hundred  men  base  enou^  to  enlist 
in  positive  warfiure  against  its  institutions  or  rights. 
It  IS  a  consequence  of  this  feeling,  that  the  United 
States  are  more  sure  than  other  powers  of  retaining 
to  themselves  that  portion  of  their  population,  which 
has  taken  to  the  sea  for  a  livelihood. 

These  feelings  would  recall,  and  have  recalled,  the 
American  sailor  home,  in  the  moment  of  hostilities; 
a  time  when  the  mariners  of  odier  nations  seek 
opportunities  of  going  abroad.  He  is  not  afiraid  to 
stand,  at  any  time,  on  his  native  soil,  for  he  knows 
that  there  is  a  law  for  him  as  well  as  for  other  men. 
Though  he  may  be  the  perfect  master  of  his  own 
movements,  a  sailor  is  eminently  a  social  creature. 
He  is  ever  inclined,  as  you  know  by  experience,  to  fid* 
k>w  a  general  impulse,  lamof  opmionthatinap<^« 
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lar  war,  the  naval  reDdezvous  of  this  countiy  wooM 
be  thronged ;  though  it  is  certainly  easy  to  conceiTC 
circumstances  in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  pro- 
cure men. 

In  the  wai  of  1 798-9,  crews  were  often  got  for 
frigates  in  a  single  day.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this  abundance  of  men.  Privateers  were  not  profit- 
able against  the  trade  of  France,  and  the  conflict 
was  particularly  in  unison  with  the  feelings  of  all 
nautical  men.  In  the  war  with  England,  there  was 
sometimes  d  momentary  difficul^in  filling  a  crew ; 
but  then  privateers  abounded.  There  was  also  an- 
other reason  why  seamen  were  reluctant  to  enter 
the  national  cruizers,  during  the  war  with  England: 
crews  were  often  transferred,  in  gross,  from  the  sea- 
board to  the  lakes.  The  latter  was  a  service  in  bad 
odour.  There  was  no  prize-money,  nor  did  it  at 
all  accord  with  the  prejudices  of  a  tar,  to  be  running 
in  and  out  of  a  port  on  a  great  fresh-water  pond. 
Still,  near  the  close  of  that  war,  though  the  services 
of  a  great  number  of  men  were  lost  to  the  country, 
by  being  captured  in  privateers,  I  am  told,  that  such 
crews  were  rarely  known  in  the  marine  of  any  nation, 
as  then  began  freely  to  offer  themselves. 

These  are  familiar  reasons  that  must  have  a  greater 
or  less  bearing  on  the  faciUty  of  procuring  seamen 
for  th  public  ser>'ice  in  the  United  States.  The  in- 
fluence of  a  popular  impulse  can  scarcely  be  esti- 
mated ;  though  it  is,quite  within  the  reach  of  prob- 
ability that  it  should  be  exceedingly  great.  There  are 
also  other  influences,  which  might  be  very  powerful 
in  producing  a  ready  supply  of  men.  A  war  would 
be  declared,  either  when  many  merchant-ships  were 
at  sea,  or  when  they  were  not  In  the  former  case 
tiie  whole  mercantile  community  would  feel  a  direct 
and  powerful  interest  in  manning  their  fleets ;  and  in 
the  latter,  seamen  would  be  out  of  employ.  Then, 
the  government  could  at  all  times  create  a  monopoly 
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In  its  own  favour,  by  -efusing  to  grant  priyate  com- 
missions, or  even  by  imposing  an  eminuqgo.  The 
former  has  never  yet  been  done,  because  it  was  the 

Eolicy  of  the  country  to  encourage  privateers,  since, 
eretofore,  they  have  had  no  other  very  efficient 
means  of  annoyine  their  enemy. 

On  the  whole,  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Gfly  sail,  which  this  country  now  possesses,  could  be 
manned,  In  a  reasonable  time,  without  resorting  to 
an^'  extraordinary  means  of  inducing  the  men  to  enter. 
Still,  in  a  countiy  like  this,  so  much  depends  on  the 
particular  impulses  of  the  day,  that  it  is  a  question 
which  will  admit  of  dispute.  A  situation  of  thines 
might  be  imagined  in  which  a  ship  of  the  line  wouSi 
readily  get  a  crew  in  a  day,  and  then,  again,  circum- 
stances might  easily  occur  that  would  render  enlist- 
ments tardy  and  reluctant  This  is  always  supposing 
the  supply  to  be  left  to  the  ordinary  operations  oftrade, 
or  to  the  influences  of  popular  excitement  For  the 
purpose  of  any  long-continued  and  serious  naval  ser- 
vice, the  government  has  in  reserve  most  of  the  ordi- 
nary resources  of  other  nations. 

Although  impressment  is  not,  ought  not  to  be,  nor 
probably  ever  will  be  tolerated  in  trie  United  States, 
a  naval  draft  would  be  perfectly  just ;  and  if  it  be  not 
now,  it  might  easily  be  made  constitutional.  As  the 
Saw  stands,  a  seaman  is  exempted  from  ail  mili- 
tary duty,  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the  country  to 
encourage  its  commerce.  But  ibere  is  clearly  no 
reason  in  natural  justice  why  a  sailor  should  not  risk 
his  life  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his  fellow-citizens 
as  well  as  a  landsman.  This  point  being  admitted,  it 
is  both  more  politic  and  more  humane  that  he  should 
perform  the  duty  on  an  element  to  which  he  is  ac- 
customed, and  in  a  service  that  he  understands,  than 
by  doing  violence  to  his  habits  by  becoming  a  soldier. 
There  are  a  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  p^vem- 
ment  of  the  Unit^  States  might  even  now,  with  per- 
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iK  i  W'^Iit.^  %  place  imvtt  of  the  seamen,  which  actuaUy 
c\i»t  in  the  count  rv,  more  or  less  at  its  own  disposal, 
1  hd\  e  already  n>entioned  an  emhaiigo  as  one  power- 

^1^34 1 w  of  manning  a  fleet 

'"  TTis  not  ai>  eia^'nited  estimate  to  suppose  that, 
shortly  after  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Eni;laud,  10,000  men  were  serving  in  the  American 
privateers.  This  number  alone,  added  to  the  crews 
lu  the  regular  service  at  the  same  period,  would  more 
than  man  the  whole  of  the  present  force  of  the  coun- 
tr}*.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  what  the  nation 
did  with  a  population  of  8,000,000,  and  a  tcmnage  of 
1,200,000,  it  could  now  do,  with  far  greater  facility, 
with  a  population  of  12,0()0,000,  and  a  tonnage  of 
near  1 ,600,000. 

In  almost  ever)'  war  into  which  the  United  Slates 
can  enter,  their  operations  must,  of  necessity,  be  con- 
ducted on  the  water.  Canada  and  Mexico  excepted, 
thev  have  no  initnediate  neighbours  on  the  land.  But  a 
war  witl)  Canada  would  be  a  war  with  England,  and 
the  experience  of  the  contest  of  1812,  has  tauglit  the 
Americans,  that  neither  their  commerce  nor  their 
shores  are  safe  in  such  a  war  without  a  marine.  Their 
growinu  fleet  owes  its  existence  solely  to  this  convic- 
tion. The  present  naval  force  of  the  country,  com- 
pared to  that  which  it  possessed  in  1812,  is  already 
as  twenty  to  one :  not  in  the  actual  number  of  the 
vessels,  certainly,  but  in  their  size,  and  in  tlicir  con- 
sequent ability  to  resist,  or  to  attack.  In  1812,  the 
Americans  could  show  but  seven  frigates,  only  three 
of  which  were  of  any  magnitude,  while  now  they 
mig^t  show  a  line  of  twenty-seven  sail,  the  smallest 
fcssel  in  which  should  be  the  largest  vessel  they 
oouessed  in  1812,  and  the  largest  a  ship  of  six  times 
the  force  of  the  latter.  Tliis  chanire  denotes,  to  say 
flie4east,  a  serious  intention  to  protect  themselves. 
The  situation  of  the  United  States  calls  for  no 
'  hasty,  or  over-jealous  vigour,  in  military  prepa- 
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ration.  The  people  of  the  country  know  their  anrival- 
led  advantages.  A  war  like  that  which  £ii^and  lately 
waged  with  France,  a  war  of  twenty  yeaiB,  would,  if 
America  were  a  party,  be  commencea  with  a  nation 
of  13,000,000,  and  be  ended  with  one  of  30,000,000 
of  souki  In  the  security  of  their  remote  position, 
and  of  their  rapidly  increasing  strengtii,  the  people 
of  this  country  are  in  no  hurry  to  spend  their  money. 
Their  actual  fleet,  instead  of  being  a  forced  and  pre- 
mature establishment,  is  rather  the  result  of  inevitable 
circumstances.  What  i^on  before  this  was  ever 
known  to  have  1,900/)00  tons  of  diipping,  with  seven 
frigates  and  e^t  or  ten  small  cniizers  for  its  protec- 
tion ?  It  appears  to  me,  that  so  far  from  considering 
tiie  present  maritime  force  of  the  United  States  as 
the  utmost  they  can  do,  it  ought  to  be  considered 
rather  as  the  re^t  of  vefaat  they  cannot  help  doing. 
Money,  skill,  materials,  pride,  interest,  and  even  ne- 
cessity, unite  to  give  birth  to  their  fleets.  The  sur- 
prise should  not  be,  that  they  are  now  creating  a 
marine,  but  that  they  have  so  long  neglected  the 
duty.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  past  will  be  a  guide 
for  tiie  future,  in  this  respect.  The  United  States 
may  be  driven  to  an  exercise  of  their  energies ;  but, 
if  left  to  themselves,  it  will  be  found  that  all  their 
military  establishments  will  radier  follow  than  lead 
the  country.  The  natural  order  of  thing?  will  accu* 
mulate  the  power  of  the  republic  quite  fast  enou^ 
for  its  own  happiness,  or  for  the  peace  of  the  worid. 

Until  now  the  Americans  have  been  tracing  die 
outline  of  their  great  national  picture.  The  work 
of  filling  up  has  just  seriously  commenced.  The  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  the  Lakes  of  Canada,  the  Prairies,  and  the 
Atlantic,  form  the  setting.  They  are  now,  in  sub- 
stance, a  vast  island,  and  the  tide  of  emigration,  which 
has  so  long  been  flowing  westward,  must  have  its  re- 
flux. Adventurers  in  the  arts,  in  manufactures,  in 
commerce,  and  in  short,  in  every  thing  else,  are  al* 
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readj  beginning  to  return  from  the  western  to  llie 
eastern  borders.  It  is  true  that  the  force  of  the  coi^ 
rent  is  still  toward  the  newer  countries,  but  the  time 
is  near  for  those  regions  to  give  back  some  of  their 
increase.  Thousands  of  single  men  already  6nd  their 
waj  from  Vermont,  from  the  western  counties  of 
New- York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  from  even  Ohioy 
to  the  sea-shores,  as  labourers  and  traders.  Popula- 
tion is  becoming  dense,  and  as  it  accumulates  it  will 
acquire  the  energy  of  a  concentrated  force. 

Although  ages  must  elapse  before  necessity  shall 
drive  man  to  beggary,  or  to  abject  dependence,  in  the 
United  States,  the  time  for  a  more  regular  increase 
of  the  people  over  the  whole  surface  has  commenced. 
It  is  true,  that  lai^  districts  still  remain  empty ;  but 
a  variety  of  causes  has,  in  the  first  place,  a  tendency 
to  retard  their  settlement,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
must  be  remembered  how  much  sooner  12,000,000 
can  fill  a  vacuum  than  4,000,000. 

The  people  of  the  older  States  are  getting  a  taste 
for  the  arts  and  comforts  of  life,  that  disinclines  vast 
numbers  to  encounter  the  privations  of  the  forest 
New-England,  the  great  hive  of  emigrants,  was  a 
comparatively  sterile  and  unfavoured  region;  and, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  possessed  few  other  employments 
than  those  of  husbandry.  But  climate,  richness  of 
soil,  and  moral  considerations  included,  the  more 
eli^ble  parts  of  the  country  are  now  occupied.  The 
emigrant  (of  1790,  and  of  1800)  to  New- York  or  to 
Ohio,  returned  with  accounts  of  advantages  to  which 
the  inhabitant  o(  Massachusetts  or  Connecticut  was  a 
stranger ;  but  the  emigrant  to  Illinois,  to  Indiana,  to 
Kentucky,  or  to  Missouri,  is  apt  to  pine  for  things 
that  he  has  left  behind  him.  Manufactures,  and  the 
thousand  additional  pursuits  of  a  growing  wealth,  are 
banning  to  chain  men  to  their  birth-places.  The 
eflects  are  already  to  be  traced  in  the  returns  of  the 
population. 
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New* York  has  been  what  is  tenned  an  emigrating 
State,  these  twenty  years,  and  yet  her  population  has 
increased  near  18  per  cent  within  the  last  five.* 

Although  the  supply  of  seamen  must,  for  many 
years,  be  limited  to  the  demand,  since  men  can  find 
support  in  other  employments,  the  government  can 
at  any  time  create  a  demand  o{  its  own,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  number  necessary  for  the  two  services-^ 
viz.  the  navy  and  that  of  commerce.  Hitherto  no 
artificial  means  of  creating  seamen  have  been  adopted. 
The  government  has  as  yet  had  no  motive  for  such 
extraordinary  care.  They  employ,  in  point  of  fact, 
only  about  twenty  saiLt  These  vessels  are  manned 
by  a  very  simple  system,  and  with  little  or  no  diffi- 
culty. Rendezvous  are  opened  in  the  different  ports 
when  men  are  needed ;  and,  as  Aey  enter,  they  are 
plaoed  on  board  of  receiving  vessels,  where  they  con- 
tinue until  a  draft  is  made  for  a  crew.  They  pay  no 
bounty,  nor  do  the  wages  ever  vary  to  meet  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  price  of  seamen ^s  wages  in  the  mer^ 
chantmen.  The  wages  of  a  seaman  are,  however, 
something  higher  than*  those  paid  by  any  other  nation 
to  men  in  the  public  service.^     When  the  ships  are 


*  The  births  exceeded  the  deaths,  in  New-Tork,  (1825)  38,840 
souls;  or  Et  e  rate  that,  notwithstanding  emigration,  woold 
doable  its  population  once  in  forty  years. 

t  The  actual  force  of  cruizers  in  commission  (1828)  is  one  ship 
of  the  line,  six  frigates,  two  corvettes,  ten  sloops,  and  four 
schooners.  These  vessels,  including  the  ordinary,  are  manned 
by  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighteen  men. 

^  A  captain,  commanding  a  ship  of  any  force,  receives  100 
dollars  a  month,  and  eight  rations  a  day ;  if  he  command  a  small 
ship,  his  pay  is  75  dollars,  and  six  rations.  The  pay  of  the  other 
classes  is  as  follows : — master  commandant,  60  dollars,  five  ra- 
tions; lieutenant  commandant,  50  dollars  and  four  ration*; 
lieutenant,  40  dollars  and  three  rations ;  master,  40  dollars  and 
two  rations;  past-midshipman,  25  dollars  and  two  rations;  mid- 
shipman, 19  dollars  and  one  ration;  boatswain,  gunner,  sail- 
maker,  and  carpenter,  20  dollars  and  two  rations ;  petty  officer!, 
19  dollars  and  one  ration;  seaman,  12  dollars  and  one  ration; 
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manned,  orders  are  given  to  stop  the  enUstnienli. 
The  supply  varies,  of  course,  a  crew  being  sometiDiet 
obtabed  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes  not  in  waukj 
weeks. 

As  the  Americans  add  to  the  number  of  Tessela  em* 
ployed  in  dieir  service,  they  will,  certainly,  facilitate 
the  means  of  a  supply  by  increasing  the  demand.  The 
great  outlet  to  the  rest  of  the  wond,  the  path  of  ad- 
venture, and  the  only,  at  least  the  principal,  theatre 
for  military  achievements  open  to  the  people  of  tfaii 
country,  is  on  the  ocean.  It  is  only  necessary  to  in- 
vite adventurers,  to  attract  to  their  flag  all,  whom 
restlessness,  ambition,  misfortune,  enterprise,  or  ne- 
cessity, shall  induce  to  wander. 

The  progress  of  ihe  physical  force  of  this  countiy 
is  not  to  be  calculated  by  that  of  other  nations.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  gross  amount  of  numbers,  and* the 
rate  at  which  the  population  increases,  there  is  an- 
other important  fact  to  be  considered  in  making  all 
our  estimates  of  the  future  power  of  this  nation. 
When  we  say  that  America,  with  so  many  millions 
of  people,  has  done  this  or  that  much,  has  furnished  so 
many  soldiers,  or  so'  many  seamen,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  how  very  large  a  proportion  of  the  population 
are  of  an  age  to  be  dependants,  instead  of  actors.  In 
1820,  17.1 1  of  the  whole  population  were  boys  under 
ten  years  of  age.  Including  girls,  rather  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  population  had  not  yet  reached  that  tender 

nrdinmrjr  ditto,  10  dollan  and  one  ration ;  boja,  6  dollars  and 
•a*  ration ;  chaplain  and  purser,  40  dollars  and  two  rations ; 
iurgeon,  50  doUars  and  two  rations ;  surgeon ^s  mate,  30  dollars 
and  two  rations;  captain  of  marines,  40  dollars  and  two  rations; 
first  lieutenant  ditto,  30  dollars  and  two  rations ;  second  ditto, 
26  doUars  and  three  rations,  &c.  &c.  The  rations  of  all  the 
officers  are  paid  in  money,  if  required,  at  the  rate  of  25  cenU  a 
day  for  each,  except  the  marines,  who  receive  army  pay  and 
allowances.  An  army  ration  is  worth  20  cents  a  day.  It  is, 
bowever,  intended  to  increase  the  pay  of  moet  of  the  officen* 
8m  note  B.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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period  of  life.  So  iar,  therefore,  from  being  aaristaiii^ 
tbej  had  been  clogs  to  the  ezeitioas  of  their  parents. 
Of  7,856,369  whites  in  the  coQntiy  at  the  census  of 
1830,  3,840,899  were  under  sixteen  jears  of  age.  It 
is  a  natural  fact  that  the  commerce  of  the  couotiy 
ihonld  ^w  with  its  population;  but  it  is  evident  that 
&e  abihtjr  to  furnish  a  suppi j  of  men,  for  all  purposes, 
most  increase  in  an  augmendng  ratio.  The  pn^Kir- 
tion  between  whole  numbers  and  active  agents  has 
not  yet  reached  tiie  level  of  Europe,  and  the  Ameri* 
can  is,  therefore,  entitied  to  so  much  greater  credit 
for  what  his  country  has  done,  since,  even  supposing 
other  things  equal,  it  has  certainlj  bc^n  done,  m  coiw 
sequence  of  this  peculiaritj,  with  a  comparativelj 
diminished  force. 

The  United  States  would  certainly  take  a  new 
position  in  the  event  of  another  general  war.  So  &t 
irom  being  again  the  prey  of  the  belligerents,  she 
would  f  unless  an  actor)  be  a  neutral,  whose  wei^t, 
thrown  into  either  scale,  mi^t  make  her  a  power  to 
be  dreaded  on  the  ocean.  England  herself  woold 
find  the  fifty,  or  a  hundred  sail,  which  these  people 
could,  and,  no  doubt,  would  employ,  highly  embar- 
rassing. The  country,  without  precocious,  or  un- 
natural ^orts,  has  reached  tiie  point  when  it  has 
become  an  important  ally.  The  West  India  seas 
would  even  now  lie  greatly  at  her  mercy,  especially 
if  England,  or  France,  had  enemies  nearer  home.  In 
a  very  few  years  this  republic  will  not  be  very  wary 
as  to  its  choice  of  a  foe,  and  in  yet  a  few  more,  it  wiU 
be  able  to  meet  fearlessly  the  greatest  power  of  the 
earth  in  any  way  ^t  man  can  elect  for  the  gratificap 
tion  of  his  lawless  propensities. 

Still  I  think  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  very  dangerous  by  its  ambition. 
That  it  will  sweep  its  coasts  of  every  hostile  hold ; 
that  Bermuda,  and  all  such  places,  will  come  inta 
the  possession  of  the  Americans  in  the  course  of  the 
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next  hair  century,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  has 
how  sagaciously  they  have  already  arranged  their 
frontiers,  and  who  knows  how  to  estimate  their  grow* 
ing  strength.  In  fifty  years  it  is  phjrsically  certain 
that  these  States  will  contain  fifty  millions  of  souls. 
This  number,  supposing  that  the  present  marine 
^-should  increase  only  in  a  numerical  proportion,  would 
give  them  a  navy  of  rather  more  than  two  hundred 
sail,  of  which  one  hundred  and  twenty  would  carry 
more  than  fifty-four  guns.  With  an  empire,  compact, 
natural,  and  so  constituted  as  to  require  no  artificial 
defence,  this  alone  would  be  a  more  available  force 
than  three  times  the  number  employed  in  protecting 
distant  colonies  and  divided  interests.  The  game 
which  England  has  played  with  America,  in  their 
two  wars,  by  strikir^  at  the  weak  and  most  exposed 
points,  America  will  be  able  to  play  with  England, 
in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty  years.  It  would  be 
too  dangerous  an  experiment  to  lie  in  her  rivers  and 
bays,  even  now,  with  the  advanced  improvements  in 
steam ;  and  as  to  their  ports,  they  will,  shortly,  be 
beyond  aggression.  The  American  citizen,  a  little 
drilled,  is  as  good  a  soldier,  in  a  fort,  as  any  man  in 
the  world.  The  last  war  abundantly  proved  that  no 
numbers  can  expel  active  and  skilful  seamen  from 
the  ocean ;  and  any  one  can  calculate  what  an  effi- 
cient fleet  of  twenty  sail  might  do  against  a  divided 
empire.  I  know  no  more  unsafe  calculation  than  to 
rely  on  the  inactivity  of  an  American  sailor. 

but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  force  and 

w     1th  of  nations  are  not  so  much  in  proportion  to 

ir  numbers  as  to  their  advancement  m  the  arts  of 

,  and  to  their  moral  superiority.     In  every  thing 

constitutes  general  moral  superiority,  these  peo- 

e  are  already  in  the  foremost  rank.     Their  popu- 

Mi  is  getting  compact;  and  as  manufactures  in- 

e,  and  the  usual  divisions  of  employments  follow, 

will  become  rich  in  a  geometrical  progression. 
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Sboald  there  be  a  necesritj  for  sach  a  force,  there  u 
&r  more  probabilitj  that  their  marine  will  contain 
one  thousand  than  two  hundred  sa^  in  the  year  1876. 

Nor  do  I  find  a  single  plausible  reason  for  disbe* 
lieying  this  result  Should  a  separation  of  the  States 
occur,  an  event  quite  as  improbable  as  any  other  act 
of  suicide,  and  just  as  possible  as  all  suicides,  the 
commercial  and  manumcturing  States  would  still 
keep  together.  I  think,  if  any  thine,  their  marine 
would  be  larger  than  if  the  confederation  should 
exist  as  it  now  stands,  since  there  would  be  but  one 
opinion  on  its  policy,  and  its  size  would  clearly  be  a 
matter  of  greater  necessity. 

I  know  but  one  other  material  point  to  be  con- 
sidered in  examining  the  American  marine.  With 
reference  to  its  imm^iate  growth,  the  finances  of  die 
country  and  the  cost  of  ships  are  important  The 
debt  of  the  United  States  is  about  60,000,000  of  dol- 
lars,* the  revenue  rather  more  than  21,000,000, 
without  taxes.  Including  comparatively  heavy  sums 
paid  to  build  fortifications,  and  a  half  million,  each 
year,  to  the  increase  (not  to  the  repairs)  of  the  ma- 
rine,! the  whole  expenditure  is  about  13,000,000  of 
dollars.  This  leaves  an  excess  by  which  the  debt 
will  be  entirely  extinguished  in  a  few  more  years  of 
peace.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  moneys  that  shall 
then  remain  will,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  used  in  foster- 
ing so  interesting  an  arm  of  the  public  defence  as  the 
navy. 

The  American  ships,  considering  their  quality,  are 
about  as  cheap  as  those  of  England.  Some  articles 
are  less  costly,  others  more  expensive.  I  find  that 
the  Columbus,  a  ship  on  two  decks,  pierced  for  one 

*  It  is  mctually  66,000,000,  bat  the  balance  waa  created  for 
the  purchaae  of  baak-atock,  which  paje  an  intereat,  and  which 
can  be  sold  without  difficulty. 

t  Thia  appropriation  haa  been  lately  extended  to  aiz  moi# 
yeara — See  note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  Tolame. 
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bundled,  and  mouoting  about  ninetj-two  or  mm^ 
four  guns,  stands  charged,  nearly  ready  for  sea,  «l 
426,931  dollars ;  fiie  Nor^  Carolina,  launched,  hut 
not  finished,  at  343,351 ;  Delaware  ditto,  at  375,735, 
and  (he  Ohio*  308,000.  The  Potomac  frigate  wm 
launched  for  157,320  dollars,  and  the  Brandywiae, 
nearly  completed  for  sea,  for  361,876.  The  two 
latter  are  pierced  for  sixty  guns,  and  actually  OMHint 

fifty-six.t 

before  closine  this  long,  but  I  trust,  to  jou,  not 
tiresome,  letter,  1  will  alli^  to  another  topic.  The 
Americans  have  been  ignorantly  and  coarsely  chaiged 
witli  deception  on  the  subject  of  their  navy.  It  has 
been  said  tliat  they  constructed  vessels  of  extraordi- 
nary magnitude,  and  save  to  them  the  appellations 
and  rates  of  fripitrs.  What  is  the  fact  7  Frigates,  as 
you  vtTV  well  know,  were  originally  ships  of  one  gun- 
deck,  with  a  regular  quarter-deck  and  forecastle,  on 
both  of  which  guns  can  be  mounted.  At  first,  the  two 
latter  docks  were  smaller  than  was  necessary,  and 
the  frigatca)  were  rated  at  the  precise  number  of  guns 
that  thev  carried.  Thus  a  ship  that  formeHy  carried 
twenty-ei}^ht  guns  on  her  gun-deck,  and  ten  guns  on 
her  cjuarter-deck  and  forecastle,  was  called,  in  the 
English  navy,  a  thirty -eight  In  course  of  time  four^ 
teen  guns  wert^  placed  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
same  sort  of  ship  (a  little  enlai^d^,  and  eight  ports 
were  cut  in  the  forecastle,  so  that  she  could,  and  did, 
mount  tifty  guns.     Some  of  them  were  even  pierced 


*  In  the  sUte  in  which  she  wm  seen  b/  Mi.  De  Rocs,  or 
nearly  to. 

t  No  American  (Kf^ate,  or  ship  of  the  line,  with  the  exception 
of  a  64  built  for  the  Greeke,  and  recently  purchased  into  the  ser- 
▼ioe,  mounts,  or  has  mounted,  during  the  last  fire-and •twenty 
vean,  guns  in  the  waist.  The  waists  (since  the  last  war)  hare 
Man  pierced  for  guns,  in  order  that  they  may  be  shifled  orer  to 
'  Im  r  a  town,  or  to  defend  a  Teasel  at  anchor.  Ice.  kc.  but  ham- 
aro  always  stowed  there  as  in  other  Tessels  of  war. 
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fiNT  more.  Between  the  frisatea  and  tbe  diips  of  the 
liiie  was  a  sort  of  mongrel  claas  tluit  properi j  belongs 
ed  to  neither.  They  had  the  construction  of  the  lat* 
ter^  though  their  force  was  but  little  superior  to  the 
foimer.  These  vessels  were  called  fifties  and  forty* 
fours.  When  tbe  Americans  first  formed  their  marine 
there  was  little  method  in  its  arrangement  or  classi- 
fication. Ships  like  the  English  £rty-eidits  were 
commonly  called  thirty-sixes.  But  experience  had 
shown  tlukt  a  laiger-sized  frigate  mi^  be  built  to 
advantage ;  and  they  were  not  £sposed  to  perpetuate 
tbe  mistaken  notions  of  others.  They  constructed 
ships,  on  one  deck,  to  carry  thirty  guns  below  (twen- 
ty-KNir  pounders),  and  twenty-four  guns  on  the  <piar» 
ter^leck  and  forecastle.  But  so  far  finom  attempting 
any  deception  in  the  manner  of  rating,  they  called 
them  after  the  intermediate  class  already  named, 
viz.,  forty-fours.  Even  the  Chesapeake,  the  smallest 
thirty-ei^t  (according  to  the  En^h  method  of 
rating)  ever  known  in  their  service,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  through  carelessness,  or  ignorance,  termed  a 
forty-four;  because,  at  first,  she  actually  mounted 
forty-four  guns ;  while  the  New-York,  a  larger  ship, 
though  of  fewer  guns,  was  called  a  thirty-six.  The 
Essex,  a  proper  English  thirty-two,  was  called  a 
thirty-two ;  while  the  John  Adams,  and  the  Adams, 
both  much  inferior  vessels,  in  size  and  in  guns,  were 
rated  the  same. 

Now  all  these  vessels  were  sent  openly  to  sea, 
were  visited  freely,  and  were  approved  of  or  con- 
demned by  the  officers  of  all  the  navies  in  the  world. 
Some  nations  sneered  at  what  the  Americans  deemed 
an  improvement,  and  some  imitated  it  Time  has 
diown  that  the  latter  were  the  wisest 

Deception  is  a  word  more  unjustly  applied  to  this 
nation  than  to  any  on  ear  h.  There  is  scarcely  a 
secret  even  pretended  to  be  kept  in  its  whole  govern- 
ment or  police.  Every  year  the  fullest  and  most  satis* 
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&ctory  documents,  conceraiDg  its  annj,  its  finuoei^ 
and  every  thing  else,  are  published  to  all  who  choose 
to  read  thenu  Their  navy-yards  and  arsenals  are 
open  to  every  applicant  It  is  a  singular  fact  that 
foreign  officers  have  accused  these  people  of  a  wish  to 
practise  deception,  because  they  have  discovered  im* 
provements  in  their  nav^-yards,  while  unreserredlr 
enjoying,  themselves,  pnvileges  that  would,  in  their 
own  countries,  be  denied  to  an  American  seaman. 
The  officers  of  this  country  say  that  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  manner  in  which  their  own  marine  is  con- 
ducted. If  other  people  have  a  reason  for  changing 
their  system  of  classification,  let  them  do  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether an  afiair  of  their  own.  The  object  of  rating 
at  all  IS  to  understand  the  relative  size  and  force  of 
ships  in  the  same  service.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  con- 
vention between  nations.  When  an  officer  cap- 
tures an  enemy,  or  is  captured  by  one,  he  is  a  fool 
if  he  does  not  state  the  actual  force  of  his  antagonist, 
he  is  only  a  knave  when  he  conceals,  or  misrepre- 
sents it  Besides,  they  say,  and  justly  enough,  that 
the  number  of  guns  is  no  good  criterion  of  the  force 
of  a  vessel.  An  English  thirty-two  (old  rate)' and  a 
thirty-six  might,  and  often  did,  carry  nearly  the  same 
number  of  guns  (from  forty  to  forty-four  guns),  but 
the  latter  is  one-fourth  larger,  stronger,  and  heavier, 
and,  of  course,  more  formidable,  than  the  former.* 

That  there  was  great  inaccuracy  in  the  rating  of 
the  American  ships  before  and  during  the  last  war,  is 


*  A  ship  emrrjing  eighteen  twenty-four  pound  c&rronadoe, 
and  a  ship  of  eighteen  thirty^two  pound  carronadoe,  would  bt 
rated  the  same,  if  the  number  of  gunm  were  to  be  the  only 
fuide;  whereas,  if  one  ehould  be  called  a  tiztecn,  and  the  other 
•a  eighteen,  the  mind  would  conceive  a  eufficientlj  jutt  idea  of 
the  difference  in  force  which  actually  eziited.  There  are  eo 
■Moy  conaiderations  that  properly  enter  into  the  estimate  of 
ferae  in  a  Teeeel,  that  no  one  of  them  all  can  be  tafoly  taken  as 
aiala. 
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certiun ;  but  it  is  iust  as  certain  it  was  oftener  against 
their  reputation  than  in  their  favour.  They  had  three 
large  frigates,  and  these  they  honestly  csJled  by  the 
rates  of  vessels  which  fifty  years  since  fought  in  the 
line.  It  must  be  remembered  these  three  vessels  have 
been  built  thirty  years.  They  oftener  over  than  un* 
derrated  their  ojther  frigates.  The  same  was  true  of 
their  sloops  of  war.  The  Argus,  (brig,)  for  instance, 
a  vessel  a  third  lifter  every  way  ihBn  the  regular 
eighteen,  was  rat^  in  that  class.  The  Nautilus, 
Vixen,  Ferret,  &c.,  were  also  overrated. 

No  nautical  man,  fit  to  command  a  vessel,  would 
trust  to  any  rate  but  that  of  his  own  judgment  If 
any  people  have  got  into  difficulbr  by  undervaluii^ 
their  enemies,  it  is  far  more  manful  to  confess  their 
mistake,  than  to  call  improvements,  which  they  are 
eager  to  imitate,  by  so  coarse  a  term  as  deception. 
In  this  manner,  clever  men  are,  without  bounds  or 
moderation,  deceiving  the  rest  of  mankind  daily. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHI, 


Wftahinftoii, 


You  ask  me  to  write  freely  on  the  subject  of  the 
literature  and  the  arts  of  the  United  States.  The 
subjects  are  so  meagre  as  to  render  it  a  task  that 
would  require  no  small  portion  of  the  talents  neces- 
sary to  figure  in  either,  in  order  to  render  them  of 
interest  Still,  as  the  request  has  come  in  so  uigent 
a  form,  I  shall  endeavour  to  oblige  you. 

The  Americans  have  been  placed,  as  respects 
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mond  and  intellectual  advancemoit,  diflbrenl  fnm 
all  other  infant  nations.  They  have  never  heen  with- 
out the  wants  of  civilization,  nor  have  they  ever 
heen  entirely  without  the  means  of  a  supply.  Thps 
pictures,  and  hooks,  and  statuary,  and  every  thiiig 
else  which  appertains  to  elegant  life,  have  alwayi 
been  known  to  them  in  an  abundance,  wnd  of  a  qual- 
ity exactly  proportioned  to  their  cost  Books,  beine 
the  cheapest,  and  the  nation  having  great  leisure  and 
prodigious  zest  for  information,  are  not  only  the  most 
common,  as  you  will  readily  suppose,  but  they  are 
probably  more  common  than  amone  any  other  peo- 
ple. I  scarcely  remember  ever  to  nave  entered  an 
American  dwelling,  however  humble,  widioat  finding 
fewer  or  more  books.  As  they  fonn  the  most  essen- 
tial division  of  the  subject,  not  only  on  account  of 
their  greater  frequency,  but  on  account  of  their  fer 
greater  importance,  I  shall  give  them  the  first  notice 
in  this  letter. 

Unlike  the  progress  of  the  two  professions  in  the 
countries  of  our  hemisphere,  in  America  the  printer 
came  into  existence  before  the  author.  Reprints  of 
English  works  gave  the  first  employment  to  the  press. 
Then  came  almanacs,  psalm-books,  religious  tracts, 
sermons,  journals,  political  essays,  and  even  rude  at- 
tempts at  poetry.  All  these  preceded  the  revolution. 
The  first  journal  was  established  in  Boston  at  the 
commencement  of  the  last  centur)'.  There  are  sev- 
eral original  polemical  works  of  great  originality  and 
power  that  belong  to  the  same  period.  I  do  not  know 
that  more  learning  and  talents  existed  at  that  early 
day  in  the  States  of  New-England  than  in  Virginia, 
Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  but  there  was  certainly 
a  stronger  desire  to  exhibit  them. 

The  colleges  or  universities,  as  they  were  some- 
what prematurely  called,  date  very  far  back  in  the 
brief  histonr  of  the  countrj'.  There  is  no  stroi^r 
evidence  of  the  intellectual  character,  or  of  the  judi- 
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cious  ambition  of  these  people,  than  what  this  simple 
&ct  furnishes.  Harvard  Collie,  now  the  university 
of  Cambridge — (it  better  deserves  the  title  at  this 
day) — was  founded  in  1638 ;  within  less  than  twenty 
years  after  the  landing  of  the  first  settlers  in  New- 
England  I  Yale  (in  Connecticut)  was.  founded  in 
1701.  Columbia  (in  the  city  of  New- York)  was 
founded  in  1754.  Nassau  Hail  (in  New-Jersey)  in 
1738;  and  William  and  Mary  (in  Virginia)  as  far 
back  as  1691.  These  are  the  oldest  literary  institu- 
tions in  the  United  States,  and  all  but  the  last  are  in 
flourishing  conditions  to  the  present  hour.  The  first 
has  given  degrees  to  about  five  thousand  graduates, 
and  rarelv  has  less  dian  three  hundred  and  fifty  or 
four  hundred  students.  Yale  is  about  as  well  attend- 
ed. The  others  contain  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to 
two  hundred  under-graduates.  But  these  are  not  a 
moiety  of  tfie  present  collies,  or  universities,  (as 
tiiey  all  aspire  to  be  called,)  existing  in  the  country. 
There  is  no  State,  except  a  few  of  3ie  newest,  with- 
out at  least  one,  and  several  have  two  or  three. 

Less  attention  is  paid  to  classical  learning  here 
than  in  Europe ;  and,  as  the  term  of  residence  rarely 
exceeds  four  years,  profound  scholars  are  by  no 
means  common.  This  country  possesses  neither  the 
population  nor  the  endowments  to  maintain  a  large 
class  of  learned  idlers,  in  order  that  one  man  in  a 
hundred  may  contribute  a  mite  to  the  growing  stock 
of  general  knowledge.     There  is  a  luxury  in  this  ex- 

Eenditure  of  animal  force,  to  which  the  Americans 
ave  not  yet  attained.  TTie  good  is  far  too  problem- 
atical and  remote,  and  the  expense  of  man  too  cer> 
tain,  to  be  prematurely  sought  I  have  heard,  I  will 
confess,  an  American  legislator  auote  Horace  and 
Cicero;  but  it  is  far  from  being  tne  humour  of  the 
country.  I  thought  the  taste  of  the  orator  question- 
able. A  learned  quotation  is  rarely  of  any  use  in  an 
aigument,  since  few  men  are  fools  enou^  not  to  see 

Pp 
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that  the  application  of  any  maxim  to  politics  is  liable 
to  a  thousand  practical  objections,  and,  nine  times  in 
ten,  thev  are  evidences  ofthe  want  of  a  direct,  nata- 
ral,  and  vigorous  train  of  thought  They  are  the 
affectations,  but  rarely  the  ebullitions  of  true  talent 
When  a  man  feels  strongly,  or  thinks  strongly,  or 
strongly,  he  is  just  as  apt  to  do  it  in  his  native 
tongue  as  he  is  to  laugh  when  he  is  tickled,  or  to 
weep  when  in  sorrow.  The  Americans  are  strong 
speakers  and  acute  thinkers,  but  no  great  quoters  o7 
tne  morals  and  axioms  of  a  heathen  age,  because 
they  happen  to  be  recorded  in  Latin* 

The  lugher  branches  of  learning  are  certainlv  on 
^  advance  in  this  country.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
iDiddle  and  southern  States,  before  the  revolution, 
were  very  generally  educated  in  Europe,  and  they 
were  consequently,  in  this  particular,  bke  our  own 
people.  Those  who  came  into  life  during  the  strug- 
gle, and  shortly  after,  fared  worse.  Even  the  next 
generation  had  little  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  instruc- 
tion. I  find  that  boys  entered  the  colleges  so  late  as 
the  conunencement  of  the  present  century,  who  had 
read  a  part  of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  few  books 
of  Cicero  and  Virgil,  with  periiaps  a  little  of  Horace. 
But  great  changes  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making,  in  the  de^e  of  previous  qualification. 

Still,  it  would  be  premature  to  say  that  there  is 
^y  one  of  the  American  universities  where  classical 
knowledge,  or  even  science,  is  profoundly  attained, 
even  at  £e  present  day.  Some  of  the  professors  push 
their  studies,  for  a  life,  certainly;  and  you  well  know, 
after  all,  that  little  short  of  a  life,  and  a  long  one  too, 
will  make  any  man  a  good  general  scholar.  In  1 820, 
near  eight  thousand  graduates  of  the  twelve  oldest 
college  of  this  countri'  (according  to  their  catalogues) 
were  then  living.  Of  this  numl^r,  1,406  were  cler^ 
gymen.  As  some  of  the  catalogues  consulted  were 
several  years  old,  this  number  was  of  necessity  greatly 
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wittuB  die  tnitlu  Between  ttie  yean  1800  and  1810, 
it  U  found  tiiat  of  9,792  graduates,  four  hundred  and 
fifty-three  became  clergymen.  Here  is  pretty  good 
evidence  &at  religion  is  not  neglected  m  America, 
and  that  its  ministers  are  not,  as  a  matter  of  coone, 
absolutely  ignorant 

But  the  effects  of  the  literary  institutions  of  the 
United  States  are  someiirtiat  peculiar.  Few  men 
devote  their  lives  to  schohrship.  The  knowledge 
that  is  actually  acquired,  is  perhaps  quite  sufficient 
ibr  the  more  practical  and  useful  pursuits.  Thousands 
of  young  men,  who  have  read  the  more  familiar  clas- 
sics, who  have  gone  through  enou^  of  mathematics 
to  obtain  a  sense  of  their  own  tastes,  and  of  the  value 
of  precision,  who  have  cultivated  belles  Uttres  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  and  who  have  been  moderately 
instructed  in  the  arts  of  composition,  and  in  the  rules 
o(  taste,  are  given  forth  to  die  country  to  mingle  in 
its  active  employments.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  a  class  of  American  graduates  carries  away  with 
it  quite  as  much  general  and  diversified  knowledee, 
as  a  clais  finom  one  of  our  own  universities,  llie 
excellence  in  particular  branches  is  commonly  want- 
ii^ ;  but  the  deficiency  is  more  than  supplied  by  va- 
riety of  information.  The  youth  who  hns  passed  four 
years  within  the  walls  of  a  collie,  goes  into  the  office 
of  a  lawyer  for  a  few  more.  The  profession  of  the 
law  is  not  subdivided  in  America.  The  same  man  is 
oounselloff  attorney,  and  conveyancer.  Here  the 
student  gets  a  general  insight  into  the  principles,  and 
a  &miliarity  with  the  practice  of  the  law,  rather  than 
an  acquaintance  with  the  study  as  a  science.  With 
this  instruction  he  enters  the  world  as  a  practitioner. 
Instead  of  existing  in  a  state  of  dreaming  retrospec- 
tiooy  lost  in  a  maze  of  theories,  he  is  at  once  turned 
loose  into  the  jostlings  of  the  world.  If  perchance 
he  encounters  an  antagonist  a  little  more  erudite  titma 
himaeU;  he  seizes  the  naliiral  truth  for  his  sbeeNoi- 
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chor,  and  letves  precedent  and  quaint  follies  to  Um 
who  has  made  them  lus  study  and  delidit  No  doubt 
he  often  blunders,  and  is  freouently,  of  necessity,  de» 
feated.  But  in  the  course  of  mis  irreverent  treatment, 
usages  and  opinions,  which  are  bottomed  in  no  better 
foundation  than  antiquity,  and  which  are  as  inappli* 
cable  to  the  present  state  of  the  worid,  as  the  present 
state  of  the  world  is,  or  ou^t  to  be,  uniayourable  to 
all  feudal  absurdities,  come  to  receive  their  death* 
warrants.  In  the  mean  time,  by  dint  of  sheer  ezpe> 
rience,  and  by  the  collision  of  intellects,  ibe  prac* 
titioner  gets  a  stock  of  learning,  that  is  acouired  in 
the  best  possible  school ;  and,  what  is  of  m  more 
importance,  the  laws  themselves  get  a  dress  which 
brings  them  within  the  fashions  of  the  day.  This 
same  man  becomes  a  legislator  perhaps,  and,  if  parti- 
cularly clever,  he  is  made  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  framing  of  laws  that  are  not  to  harmonize  with 
the  other  parts  of  an  elaborate  theor}',  but  which  are 
intended  to  make  men  comfortable  and  happy.  Now, 
taken  with  more  or  less  qualification,  this  is  the  his- 
tory of  thousands  in  this  country,  and  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  history  of  the  country  itselC 

In  considering  the  course  of  instruction  in  the 
United  States,  you  arc  always  to  commence  at  the 
foundation.  Tlie  common  schools,  which  so  generally 
exist,  have  certainly  elevated  the  population  above 
that  of  any  other  country,  and  are  still  elevating  it 
higher,  as  they  improve  and  increase  in  numbers. 
Law  is  ^tting  every  day  to  be  more  of  a  science,  but 
it  is  a  science  that  is  forming  rules  better  adapted  to 
the  8i>irit  of  the  age.  Medicine  is  improving,  and  in 
the  cities  it  is,  perhaps  now,  in  point  of  practice, 
quite  on  a  level  with  that  of  Europe,  Indeed,  the 
well-educated  American  physician  very  commonly 
enjoys  an  advantage  that  is  little  known  in  Europe. 
After  obtaining  a  degree  in  his  own  counti^,  he  passes 
•  few  years  in  LoMon,  Edinbuigb*  Pans,  and  fre> 
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oaently  in  Germanj,  and  returns  widi  his  ^eaningi 
m>m  their  several  schools.  This  is  not  die  case  wim 
one  individual,  but  with  many,  annually.  Indeed, 
there  is  so  much  of  a  fashion  in  it,  and  the  custom  is 
attended  by  so  many  positive  advantages,  that  its 
neglect  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  any  very  cmi* 
nent  success.  Good  operators  are  by  no  means 
scarce,  and  as  sui^gery  and  medicine  are  united  in  the 
same  person,  there  is  great  judgment  in  their  prao 
tice.  Human  life  is  something  more  valuable  in 
America  than  in  Europe,  and  I  mink  a  critical  atten^ 
tion  to  patients  more  common  here  than  with  ut, 
especially  when  the  sufferer  belongs  to  an  inferior 
condition  in  life.  The  profession  is  highly  respecta* 
ble ;  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  the  better  sort  of 
its  practitioners  mingle,  on  terms  ofperfect  equality, 
with  the  highest  classes  of  society.  There  are  several 
physicians  in  Congress,  and  a  great  many  in  the  differ- 
ent State  legislatures. 

Of  the  ministry  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  The 
cleigy  are  of  all  denominations,  and  they  are  edu- 
cated, or  not,  precisely  as  they  belong  to  sects  which 
consider  the  gift  of  human  knowledge  of  any  impor- 
tance. You  have  already  seen  how  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  graduates  of  some  of  the  colleges  enter 
the  desk. 

As  respects  authorship,  there  is  not  much  to  be 
said.  Compared  to  the  books  that  are  printed  and 
read,  those  of  native  origin  are  few  indeed.  The  prin* 
cipal  reason  of  this  poverty  of  original  writers,  is 
owing  to  the  circumstance  that  men  are  not  yet 
driven  to  their  wits  for  bread.  The  United  States  are 
the  ^rst  nation  that  possessed  institutions,  and,  of 
course,  distinctive  opmions  of  its  own,  that  was  ever 
dependent  on  a  foreign  people  for  its  literature. 
Speaking  the  same  language  as  the  EngUsh,  and  long 
in  the  habit  of  importing  their  books  from  the  mother 
country,  the  revolution  eflected  no  immediate  change 
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in  the  nature  of  their  studies,  or  mental  amusementi. 
The  works  were  re-printed,  it  is  true,  for  the  parpoiei 
of  economy,  but  they  stil.  continued  Englisk  Hftd 
the  latter  nation  used  this  powerful  engine  with  toler- 
able address,  I  think  they  would  have  secured  sodi 
an  ally  in  this  country  as  would  have  rendered  lliefar 
own  decline  not  only  more  secure,  but  as  iUustrious 
as  had  been  their  rise.  There  are  many  theories  en» 
tertained  as  to  the  efiect  produced  in  this  country  bj 
the  falsehoods  and  jealous  calumnies  which  have  been 
undeniably  uttered  in  the  mother  countiy,  by  meant 
of  the  press,  concerning  her  republican  descendant. 
It  is  my  own  opinion  tih^t,  like  all '  other  ridiculous 
absurdities,  they  have  defeated  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  now  more  laughed  at  and  derided,  even 
here,  than  resented.  By  all  that  I  can  learn,  twen^ 
years  ago,  the  Americans  were,  perhaps,  far  too  mucn 
disposed  to  receive  the  opinions  and  to  adopt  the 
prejudices  of  their  relatives ;  whereas,  I  think  it  is 
very  apparent  that  they  are  now  beginning  to  receive 
them  with  singular  distrust  It  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  enter  further  into  this  subject,  except  as  it  has 
had,  or  is  likely  to  have,  an  influence  on  the  national 
literature.* 

It  is  quite  obvious,  that,  so  far  as  taste  and  forms 
alone  are  concerned,  the  literature  of  England  and 
tiiat  of  America  must  be  fashioned  afler  the  same 
models.  The  authors,  previously  to  the  revolution, 
are  common  property,  and  it  is  quite  idle  to  say  that 
the  American  hsis  not  just  as  good  a  right  to  claim 
Milton,  and  Shakspeare,  and  all  Uie  old  masters  of  the 
language,  for  his  countrymen,  as  an  Englishman.  The 


*  The  writer  might  give,  in  proof  of  this  opinion,  one  fact. 

He  •«  led  to  believe  that,  so  lately  as  within  ten  years,  several 

1  periodical  works  were  re-pnnted,  and  much  read  in 

^^,%9d  States,  and  that  now  they  patronise  tl>eir  own,  while 

former  are  hr  less  sought,  though  the  demand,  bv  means 

increased  population,  should  have  been  nearly  doubled 

if  the  worn  are  no  longer  even  re-printed. 
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Americans  having  continaed  to  cuUrrate,  and  to  cul- 
tivate extensively,  an  acquaintance  with  the  writers 
of  the  mother  country,  since  the  separation,  it  is 
evident  they  must  have  kept  pace  widi  the  trifling 
changes  of  the  day.  The  only  peculiarity  that  can,  or 
ought  to  be  expected  in  their  literature,  is  that  which 
is  connected  with  the  promulgation  of  their  distinc* 
tive  political  opinions.  They  have  not  been  remiss 
in  this  dut^,  as  any  one  may  see,  who  chooses  to  ex* 
amine  their  books.  But  we  will  devote  a  few  minutes 
to  a  more  minute  account  of  the  actual  condition 
of  American  literature. 

The  first,  and  the  most  important,  though  cer* 
tainly  the  most  familiar  branch  of  diis  subject,  is 
connected  with  the  public  journals.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  manv  newspapers  are  printed  in  the 
United  States.  Tbe  estimated  number  varies  firom  sit 
hundred  to  a  thousand.  In  the  State  of  New- York 
there  are  more  than  fifty  counties.  Now,  it  is  rare 
that  a  county,  in  a  State  as  old  as  diat  of  New- York, 
(especially  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try), does  notpossess  one  paper  at  least  The  cities 
have  many.  Ine  smaller  towns  sometimes  have  tiiree 
or  four,  and  very  many  of  the  counties  four  or  five. 
There  cannot  be  many  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty  journals  in  tiie  State  of  New- York  alone.  Penn- 
sylvania is  said  to  possess  ei^ty.  But  we  will  sup- 
pose that  these  two  States  publish  two  hundred  jour- 
nals. They  contain  about  3,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
As  the  former  is  an  enlightened  State,  and  the  latter 
rather  below  the  scale  of  the  general  intelligence  of 
the  nation,  it  may  not  be  a  very  bad  average  of  the 
whole  population.  This  rate  would  give  eight  hun- 
dred journals  for  the  United  States,  which  is  probabhf 
something  within  the  truth.  I  confess,  however,  this 
manner  of  equalizing  estimates  in  America,  is  very 
nncertain  in  general,  since  a  great  deal,  in  such  H 
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question,  must  depend  on  the  progre»  of  socielj  is 
each  particular  section  of  the  countiy. 

As  mi^t  he  expected,  tiiere  is  nearly  ererj  de* 
gree  of  merit  to  be  found  in  these  journals.  No  one 
of  them  has  the  benefit  of  that  collected  talent  which 
is  so  often  enlisted  in  the  support  of  the  more  im« 
portant  joumak  of  Europe.  Tnere  is  not  often  more 
than  one  editor  to  the  nest;  but  he  is  usually  some 
man  who  has  seen,  in  hb  own  person,  enou^  of  men 
and  things  to  enable  him  to  speak  with  tolerable  dis- 
cretion on  passing  events.  The  usefulness  of  the 
American  journals,  however,  does  not  consist  in  thdr 
giving  the  tone  to  the  public  mind,  in  politics  and 
morals,  but  in  imparting  &cts.  It  is  certain  that, 
could  the  journals  agree,  the^  might,  by  their  united 
efibrts,  give  a  powerful  inchnation  to  the  common 
will.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  they  do  not  agree  on  any 
one  subject,  or  set  of  subjects,  except,  perhaps,  on 
those  which  directly  affect  their  own  interests.  They, 
consequently,  counteract,  instead  of  aiding  each  other, 
on  all  points  of  disputed  policy;  and  it  is  in  the  bold 
and  sturdy  discussions  that  follow,  that  men  arrive 
at  the  truth.  The  occasional  union  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, is  a  thing  too  easily  seen  through  to  do  either 
good  or  harm.  So  far,  then,  from  the  journals  suc- 
ceeding in  leading  the  public  opinion  astray,  they  are 
invaris^ly  obliged  to  submit  to  it.  They  serve  to 
keep  it  alive,  by  furnishing  the  means  for  its  expres- 
sion, but  they  rarely  do  more.  Of  course,  the  influ- 
ence of  each  particular  press  is  in  proportion  to  the 
constancy  and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  found  to 
support  what  is  thought  to  be  sound  principles ;  but 
those  principles  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  pri- 
vate opinions  of  men,  or  most  of  their  labour  is  lost. 

The  public  press  in  America  is  rather  more  decent 
than  that  of  England,  and  less  decorous  than  tliat  of 
France.    The  tone  of  the  nation,  and  the  respect 
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for  private  feelings,  which  are,  perhws,  in  some 
measure,  the  consequence  of  a  less  artificial  state  of 
society,  produce  the  former ;  and  the  liberty,  which 
is  a  necessary  attendant  of  fearless  discussion,  is,  I 
think,  the  cause  of  the  latter.  The  affairs  of  an  in- 
dividual are  rarely  touched  upon  in  the  journals  of 
this  country ;  never,  unless  it  is  thou^t  they  have  a 
direct  connexion  with  the  pubUc  interests,  or  from  a 
wish  to  do  him  good.  Still  there  is  a  habit,  getting 
into  use  in  America,  no  less  than  in  France,  that  is 
borrowed  from  the  English,  which  proves  that  the 
more  unworthy  feelings  of  our  nature  are  common 
to  men  under  all  systems,  and  only  need  opportunity 
to  find  encouragement.  I  allude  to  the  practice  of 
repeating  the  proceedings  of  the  courts  of^  justice,  in 
order  to  cater  to  a  vicious  appetite  for  amusement  in 
the  public. 

It  is  pretended  that,  as  a  court  of  justice  is  open 
to  the  world,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  giving  the 
utmost  publicity  to  its  proceedings.  It  is  strange 
the  courts  should  act  so  rigidly  on  the  principle,  that 
it  is  better  a  dozen  guilty  men  should  go  free,  than 
that  one  innocent  man  should  suffer,  and  yet  permit 
the  gross  injustice  that  is  daily  done  by  means  of  this 
practice.  One  would  think,  that  if  a  court  of  justice 
IS  so  open  to  the  world,  that  it  should  be  the  business 
of  the  people  of  the  world  to  enter  it,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  certain  that  the  information  they  crave 
should  be  without  colouring  or  exaggeration.  It  i% 
idle  to  say  that  the  reports  are  accurate,  and  that  he 
who  reads  is  enabled  to  do  justice  to  the  accused,  by 
comparing  the  facts  that  are  laid  before  him.  A 
reporter  may  give  the  expression  of  the  tongue ;  but 
can  he  convey  that  of  the  eye,  of  the  countenance, 
or  of  the  form  ? — without  regarding  all  of  which,  no 
man  is  perfectly  master  of  the  degree  of  credibility 
that  is  due  to  any  witness  of  whose  character  he  is 
necessarily  ignorant   But  every  man  has  an  infidlible 
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means  of  assuring  himself  of  the  vaiue  of  these 
ports.  Who  has  ever  read  a  dozen  of  than  with- 
out meeting  widi  one  (or  perhaps  more,)  in  iriiich 
the  decision  of  the  court  and  jury  is  to  him  a  matter 
of  surprise  7  It  is  true  he  assumes,  that  thoae  who 
were  present  knew  best,  and  as  he  has  no  great  in* 
terest  in  the  matter,  he  is  commonly  satisfied.  But 
how  is  it  with  the  unfortunate  man  who  is  wrongs 
fully  broudit  out  of  his  retirement  to  repel  an  unjoat 
attack  acamst  his  person,  his  projperty,  or  his  chairae- 
ter?  If  he  be  a  man  of  virtue,  he  is  a  man  of  senai- 
bility ;  and  not  only  he,  but,  what  is  hr  worse,  those 
tender  beings,  whose  existence  is  wrapped  up  in  his 
own,  are  to  be  wounded  daily  and  houny,  fiur  weeks 
at  a  time,  in  order  that  a  depraved  appetite  should  be 
glutted.  It  is  enough  for  justice  that  her  proceedings 
should  be  so  public  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  cor- 
ruption; but  we  pervert  a  blessing  to  a  curse,  in 
making  that  which  was  intended  for  our  protection, 
the  means  of  so  much  individual  misery.  It  is  an 
unavoidable  evil  of  the  law  that  it  necessarily  works 
some  wrong,  in  order  to  do  much  good;  but  it  is 
cruel  that  even  the  acquittal  of  a  man  should  be  un* 
necessarily  circulated,  in  a  manner  to  make  all  men 
remember  that  he  had  been  accused*  We  have 
proof  of  the  consequences  of  this  practice  in  Eng- 
land. Men  daily  shrink  from  resistance  to  base 
frauds,  rather  than  expose  themselves  to  the  obser- 
vations and  comments  of  those  who  enliven  their 
breakfasts  by  sporting  witii  these  exhibitions  of  their 
fellow-creatures.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  cases  of 
that  magnitude  which  require  some  sacrihce  of  pri- 
vate feelings,  in  order  that  the  community  should 
reap  the  advantage ;  but  the  regular  books  are  suffi- 
cient for  authorities — the  decisions  of  the  courts  are 
sufficient  for  justice — and  the  utmost  possible  oblivion 
should  prove  as  nearly  sufficient  as  may  be  to  serve 
the  ends  of  a  prudent  and  a  righteous  humanity. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  free  than  ibe  press  of  this 
countiy,  on  all  subjects  connected  with  politico 
Treason  cannot  be  written,  unless  by  communicating 
with  an  open  enemy.  There  is  no  omer  protection  to 
a  public  man  than  that  which  is  given  b^  an  indepen- 
dent jury,  which  punishes,  of  course,  m  proportion 
to  ^e  dignity  and  importance  of  flie  injured  party. 
But  the  utmost  lenity  is  always  used  in  construing 
the  rieht  of  the  press  to  canvass  flie  pubfic  acte 
of  public  men.  Mere  commonplace  chaiges  defeat 
themselves,  and  get  into  discremt  so  soon  as  to  be 
lost,  while  graver  accusations  are  met  by  grave  re- 
plies. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  complacencjr  of 
individuals  is  sometimes  disturbed  by  these  liberties; 
but  they  serve  to  keep  the  officers  of  the  government 
to  their  work,  while  they  rarely  do  an^  lasting,  or 
even  temporary  injury.  Serious  and  criminal  accu- 
sations against  a  public  man,  if  groundless,  are,  by 
die  law  of  reason,  a  crime  against  die  community, 
and,  as  such,  they  are  punished.  The  general  prin- 
eiple  observed  in  these  matters  is  very  simple.  If 
A.  accuse  B.  of  an  act  that  is  an  offence  aeainst  law, 
he  may  be  called  on  for  his  proof,  and  if  he  fail  he 
must  teke  the  consequences.  But  an  editor  of  a  pa- 
pen  or  any  one  else,  who  should  bring  a  criminal 
charge,  no  matter  how  grave,  against  the  President, 
and  who  could  prove  it,  is  just  as  certain  of  doine  it 
widi  impunity,  as  if  he  held  the  whole  power  in  his 
own  hands.  He  would  be  protected  by  the  invinci- 
ble shield  of  public  opinion,  which  is  not  only  in  con* 
sonance  with  the  law,  but  which,  in  ttns  countrji 
makes  law. 

Actions  for  injuries  done  by  die  presb,  considering 
the  number  of  journals,  are  astonishingly  rare  in 
America.  When  one  remembers  the  usual  difficulty  of 
obtaining  legal  proof,  which  is  a  constant  temptation, 
even  to  the  euilty,  to  appeal  to  the  courts ;  and,  on 
die  other  hand,  die  great  freedom  of  the  press. 
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18  a  constant  temptation  to  abuse  the  trust,  this  fact, 
in  itself,  furnishes  irresistible  evidence  of  the  general 
tone  of  decency  which  predominates  in  this  natioiL 
The  truth  is,  that  public  opinion,  among  its  other 
laws,  has  imperiously  prescnbed  that,  amidst  the  ut- 
most latitude  of  discussion,  certain  limits  shall  not  be 
passed ;  and  public  opinion,  which  is  so  completely 
the  oflspring  of  a  free  press,  must  be  obeyed  m  this, 
as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

Leaving  the  journals,  we  come  to  those  publica- 
tions which  make  their  appearance  periodically.  Of 
these  there  are  a  ^od  many,  some  few  of  which  are 
well  supported.  There  are  several  scientific  works, 
that  are  printed  monthly,  or  quarterly,  of  respectable 
merit,  and  four  or  five  reviews.  Magazines  of  a  more 
ceneral  character  are  not  much  encouraged.  Eng* 
land,  which  is  teeming  with  educated  men,  who  are 
glad  to  make  their  bread  by  writing  for  tliese  worics, 
still  affords  too  strong  a  competition  for  the  success 
of  any  American  attempts,  in  this  species  of  litera- 
ture. Though  few,  perhaps  no  English  magazine  i^ 
actually  republished  m  America,  a  vast  number  are 
imported  and  read  in  the  towns,  where  the  support 
for  any  similar  original  production  must  first  be  found. 

The  literature  of  the  United  States  has,  indeed,  too 
powerful  obstacles  to  conquer  before  (to  use  a  mer- 
cantile expression)  it  can  ever  enter  the  markets  of 
its  own  country  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
that  of  England.  Solitary  and  individual  works  of 
genius  may,  indeed,  be  occasionally  brought  to  light, 
under  the  impulses  of  the  high  feelinc  which  has  con- 
ceived them ;  but,  I  fear,  a  good,  wholesome,  profit- 
able and  continued  pecuniary  support,  is  the  applause 
that  talent  most  craves.  The  fact,  that  an  American 
publisher  can  get  an  English  work  without  money, 
must,  for  a  few  years  longer,  (unless  legislative  pro- 
tection shall  be  extended  to  their  own  authors,)  have 
a  tendency  to  repress  a  national  literature.     No  man 
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will  pay  a  writer  for  an  epic,  a  tragedy,  a  sonnet,  a 
history,  or  a  romance,  when  he  can  get  a  work  of 
equal  merit  for  nothing.  I  have  conversed  with 
mose  who  are  conversant  on  the  subject,  and,  I  con- 
fess, I  have  been  astonished  at  the  information  they 
imparted. 

A  capital  American  publisher  has  assured  me  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  writers  in  this  country,  whose 
worics  he  should  feel  confidence  in  publishing  at  all, 
while  he  reprints  hundreds  of  English  books  without 
the  least  hesitation.  This  preference  is  by  no  means 
so  much  owing  to  any  difference  in  merit,  as  to  the 
jfact  that,  when  the  price  of  the  original  audior  is  to 
be  added  to  the  uniform  hazard  winch  accompanies 
all  literary  speculations,  the  risk  becomes  too  great 
The  general  taste  of  the  readine  world  in  this  coun- 
try is  better  than  that  of  England.*  The  fact  is  both 
proved  and  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  thou- 
sands of  works  that  are  printed  and  read  in  the 
mother  country,  are  not  printed  and  read  here.  The 
publisher  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  has  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  the  reviews  of  every  book  he  wishes 
to  print,  and,  what  is  of  far  more  importance,  he 
knows,  with  the  exception  of  books  that  he  is  sure 
of  selling,  by  means  of  a  name,  the  decision  of  the 
English  critics  before  he  makes  his  choice.  Nine 
times  in  ten,  popularity,  which  is  all  he  looks  for,  is 
a  sufficient  test  of  general  merit  Thus,  while  you 
find  every  English  work  of  character,  or  notoriety, 
on  the  shelves  of  an  American  book-store,  you  may 
ask  in  vain  for  most  of  the  trash  that  is  so  greedily 
devoured  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  mother 
country,  and  which  would  be  just  as  eagerly  devour- 
ed here,  had  not  a  better  taste  been  created  by  a 

*  The  writer  does  not  mean  that  the  best  taste  of  America  ia 
better  than  that  of  England ;  perhaps  it  is  not  quite  so  cood; 
bat«  aa  a  whole,  the  American  readmg  world  requires  better 
booki  than  the  whole  of  the  Engliib  reading  world. 

Qq 
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compelled  abstinence.    That  taste  most  now  be  orw^ 
come  before  such  works  could  be  sold  at  all. 

When  I  say  that  books  are  not  rejected  hece,  from 
any  want  of  talent  in  the  writers,  perhaps  1  ought 
to  explain.  I  wish  to  express  something  a  little  dif^ 
ferent  Talent  is  sure  of  too  many  avenues  to  wealtfi 
and  honours,  in  America,  to  seek,  unnecessarily,  an 
unknown  and  hazardous  path.  It  is  better  paid  in 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life,  than  it  would  be  likdy 
to  be  paid  by  an  adventure  in  which  an  extraordinary 
and  skilful,  because  practised,  foreign  competition  is' 
certain.  Perhaps  high  talent  does  not  often  make  the 
trial  with  the  American  bookseller ;  but  it  is  preciaely 
for  the  reason  I  have  named. 

The  second  obstacle  against  winch  American  lite> 
rature  has  to  contend,  is  in  the  poverty  of  materials. 
There  is  scarcely  an  ore  which  contributes  to  the 
wealth  of  the  author,  that  is  found,  here,  in  veins 
as  rich  as  in  Europe.  There  are  no  anuaJs  for  the 
historian;  no  follies  (beyond  the  most  vulgar  and 
commonplace)  for  the  satirist;  no  manners  for  the 
dramatist ;  no  obscure  fictions  for  the  writer  of  ro* 
mance ;  no  gross  and  hardy  offences  against  decorum 
for  the  moralist ;  nor  any  of  the  rich  artificial  auxilia- 
ries of  poetry.  The  weakest  hand  can  extract  a 
sparic  from  the  flint,  but  it  would  baffle  the  strength 
of  a  giant  to  attempt  Idndhng  a  flame  with  a  pudding- 
stone.  I  very  well  know  there  are  theorists  who  as- 
sume that  the  society  and  institutions  of  this  country 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  particulariy  favourable  to  novel- 
ties and  variety.  But  the  experience  of  one  month, 
in  these  States,  is  sufficient  to  show  any  observant 
Bian  the  frkity  of  their  position.  The  efiect  of  a 
promiscuous  assemblage  any  where,  is  to  create  a 
standard  of  deportment;  and  great  liberty  permits 
every  one  to  aim  at  its  attainment  1  have  never 
•een  a  nation  so  much  alike  in  my  life,  as  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  what  is  more,  they  are  not 
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odIj  like  each  other,  but  diey  are  remarkably  like 
ttiat  which  commoD  sense  tells  them  diey  ou^t  to 
feseroble.  No  doubt,  traits  of  character  that  are  a 
little  peculiar,  without,  however,  being  either  verj 
poetical,  or  very  rich,  are  to  be  found  in  remote  dis- 
trict ;  but  they  are  rare,  and  not  always  happy  ex- 
ceptions. In  short,  it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  a 
state  of  society  in  which  more  of  the  attributes  of 
plain  good  sense,  or  fewer  of  the  artificial  absurdities 
of  life,  are  to  be  found,  than  here.  There  is  no  cos* 
tume  for  the  peasant,  (there  is  scarcely  a  peasant  at 
all,)  no  wig  for  the  judge,  no  baton  for  the  general, 
no  diadem  for  the  chief  magistrate.  The  darkest 
ages  of  their  history  are  illuminated  by  the  light  of 
truth ;  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  chivalry  are  limited 
by  the  laws  of  God ;  and  even  the  deeds  of  their 
sages  and  heroes  are  to  be  sui^  in  a  lai^age  that 
would  difler  but  Uttle  from  a  version  of  the  ten  com- 
mandments. However  useful  and  respectable  all 
this  may  be  in  actual  life,  it  indicates  but  one  direc- 
tion to  the  man  of  genius. 

It  is  very  true  there  are  a  few  young  poets  now 
living  in  this  country,  who  have  known  how  to  ex- 
tract sweets  from  even  these  wholesome,  but  scent- 
less native  plants.  They  have,  however,  been  com- 
pelled to  seek  their  inspiration  in  the  universal  laws 
of  nature,  and  they  have  succeeded,  precisely  in  pro- 
portion as  they  have  been  most  general  in  their  ap- 
plication. Among  these  gifted  young  men,  there  is 
one  (Halleck)  who  is  remarkable  for  an  exquisite 
vein  of  ironical  wit,  mingled  with  a  fine,  poetical, 
and,  frequently,  a  lofty  expression.  This  gentleman 
commenced  bis  career  as  a  satirist  in  one  of  the  jour^ 
nals  of  New- York.  Heaven  knows,  his  materials 
were  none  of  the  richest ;  and  yet  the  melody  of  his 
ver»e,  the  quaintness  and  force  of  his  comparisons, 
and  the  exceeding  humour  of  his  strong  points, 
brought  him  instantly  into  notice.     He  then  attempt- 
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ed  a  general  satire,  by  giving  the  history  of  the  eailv 
days  of  a  belle.  He  was  again  successful,  thouj^ 
every  body,  at  least  every  body  of  any  talent,  felt 
that  he  wrote  in  leading-strings.  But  he  happened^ 
shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  little  volume  just 
named,  (Fanny,)  to  visit  England.  Here  his  spirit 
was  properly  excited,  and,  probably  on  a  rainy  dav, 
he  was  mduced  to  try  his  hand  at  a  jeu  d*esprit^  iq 
the  mother  country.  The  result  was  one  of  the 
finest  semi-heroic  ironical  descriptions  to  be  found 
in  the  English  language.*  This  smiple  fact,  in  itself 
proves  the  truth  of  a  great  deal  of  what  I  have  just 
been  writing,  since  it  shows  the  effect  a  superiority 
of  material  can  produce  on  the  efforts  of  a  man  <M 
true  genius. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  of  the  subject, 
talent  has  even  done  more  than  in  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Ilallcck.  1  could  mention  several  other  young 
poets  of  this  country  of  rare  merit  By  mentioning 
Bryant,  Percival,  and  Sprague,  J  shall  direct  your 
attention  to  the  names  of  those  whose  works  would 
be  most  likely  to  give  you  pleasure.  Unfortunately 
they  arc  not  yet  known  in  Italian,  but  I  think  even 

J^ou  would  not  turn  in  distaste  from  the  task  of  trans- 
ation  which  the  best  of  their  effusions  will  invite. 

The  next,  though  certainly  an  inferior  branch  of 
imaginative  writing,  is  fictitious  composition.  From 
the  facts  just  named,  you  cannot  expect  that  the 
novelists,  or  romance  writers  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  very  successful.  The  same  reason  will  be 
likely,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  repress  the  ardour 
of  dramatic  genius.  Still,  tales  and  plays  are  no  nov- 
elties in  the  literature  of  this  countrr.  Of  the  for- 
mer, there  arc  many  as  old  as  soon  alter  the  revolu- 
tion ,  and  a  vast  number  have  been  published  within 
the  last  five  years.  One  of  their  authors  of  romance, 

*  This  little  motmmi  of  pleuaot  irooy  ii  called  Alowick 
Castle. 
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who  curbed  his  talents  by  as  few  allusions  as  possible 
to  actual  society,  is  distinguished  for  power  and  com* 
prehensiveness  of  thought  I  remember  to  have  read 
one  of  his  books  (Wieland)  when  a  boy,  and  I  take 
it  to  be  a  never-failing  evidence  of  genius,  that,  amid 
a  thousand  similar  pictures  which  have  succeeded, 
the  images  it  has  left,  still  stand  distinct  and  promi** 
nent  in  my  recollection.  This  author  (Mr.  Brockden 
Brown)  enjoys  a  high  reputation  among  his  country- 
men, whose  opinions  are  sufficiently  impartial,  since 
he  flattered  no  particular  prejudice  of  the  nation  io 
anyof  his  worics. 

The  reputation  qf  Irving  is  well  known  to  you. 
He  is  an  author  distinguished  for  a  quality  (humour) 
that  has  been  denied  his  countrymen ;  and  his  merit 
is  the  more  rare,  that  it  has  been  shown  in  a  state  of 
society  so  cold  and  so  restrained.  Besides  these 
writers,  there  are  many  others  of  a  similar  character, 
who  enjoy  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  favour  in  their 
own  country.  The  works  of  two  or  three  have  even 
been  translated  (into  French)  in  Europe,  and  a  great 
many  are  reprinted  in  England.  Though  every  writer 
of  fiction  in  America  has  to  contend  against  Uie  diffi- 
culties 1  have  named,  there  is  a  certain  interest  in  the 
novelty  of  the  subject,  which  is  not  without  its  charm. 
I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  all 
been  successful,  or  die  reverse,  just  as  diey  have 
drawn  warily,  or  freely,  on  the  distinctive  habits  of 
their  own  country.  I  now  speak  of  their  success 
purely  as  writers  of  romance.  It  certainly  would  be 
possible  for  an  American  to  give  a  description  of  the 
manners  of  his  own  country,  in  a  book  that  he  might 
choose  to  call  a  romance,  which  should  be  read,  be- 
cause the  world  is  curious  on  the  subject,  but  which 
would  certainly  never  be  read  for  tliat  nearly  inde- 
finable poeticsJ  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  a 
description  of  manners  less  bald  and  uniform.  All  the 
attempts  to  blend  history  vnAk  romance  in  America, 

Qq2 
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haye  been  companitivelj  fiilores,  (and  perhaps  fim 
tnnateljO  '^^^^  ^^  subjects  are  too  familiar  to  be 
treated  with  the  freedom  that  the  imag^tion  abso- 
lately  reqoires.    Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the 

C ogress  of  society  on  the  borden,  hare  had  a  rather 
tter  success,  since  there  is  a  positire,  tfioag^  no 
rery  poetical,  noreltj  in  the  subject;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  books  which  hare  been  best  received,  are 
those  in  which  the  authors  have  trusted  roost  to  thcnr 
own  conceptions  of  character,  and  to  qualities  ttnrf 
are  common  to  the  rest  of  the  world  and  to  haman 
nature.  This  fact,  if  its  truth  be  admitted,  will  serre 
to  prove  that  tiie  American  wriler  must  seek  his  re* 
nown  in  the  exhibition  of  qualities  that  are  general, 
while  he  is  confessedly  compelled  to  limit  his  obser- 
vations to  a  state  of  society  tiiat  has  a  wonderful  ten- 
dency not  only  to  repress  passion,  but  to  equalize 
humours. 

The  Americans  have  always  been  prolific  writers 
on  polemics  and  politics.  Their  sermons  and  fourth 
of  July  orations  are  numberiess.  Their  historians, 
without  being  very  classical  or  very  profound,  are 
remarkable  for  truth  and  good  sense.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  language  a  closer  reasoner  in  meta- 
physics than  Edwards ;  and  their  theological  writers 
find  great  favour  among  the  sectarians  of  their  re- 
spective schools. 

The  stage  of  the  United  States  is  decidedly  Eng- 
lish. Both  plays  and  players,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  imported.  Theatres  are  numerous,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  places  where  a  traveller  would  little 
expect  to  meet  them.  Of  course  they  are  of  all 
sizes,  and  of  every  degree  of  decoration  and  anhi- 
tectural  beauty  known  in  Europe,  below  the  very 
highest.  The  ia<;ade  of  the  principal  theatre  in  Phila- 
delphia, is  a  chaste  specimen  in  marble,  of  the  Ionic, 
if  my  memory  is  correct  In  New- York,  there  are 
two  theatres  about  as  large  as  die  Theatre  Fran^ait 
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(in  ibe  iDterior),  and  not  much  inferior  in  embellish* 
ments.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  very  pretty  little 
theatre,  where  lighter  pieces  are  performed,  and  an* 
other  widi  a  rast  stage  for  melo-dramas.  There  are 
also  one  or  two  other  places  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  tiiis  city,  in  which  hordes  and  men  contend  for 
the  bays. 

The  Americans  pay  well  for  dramatic  talent. 
Cooke,  the  greatest  English  tragedian  of  our  age, 
died  on  diis  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  there  are  few 
players  of  eminence  in  the  mother  coantry  who  are 
not  tempted,  at  some  time  or  other,  to  cross  the 
ocean.  Shakspeare  is,  of  course,  the  great  author 
of  America,  as  he  is  of  England,  and  I  think  he  is 
quite  as  well  relished  here  as  there.  In  point  of  taste, 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  be  any  thing  against  Eng- 
land, that  of  America  is  the  best,  since  it  unquestion- 
ably approaches  nearest  to  that  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  theatrical  taste  of 
the  English  is  condemned  by  their  own  judgments, 
since  the  stage  is  not  much  supported  by  those  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  seemg  any  other.  You 
will  be  apt  to  ask  me  how  it  happens,  then,  that  the 
American  taste  is  better  7  Because  the  people,  being 
less  exaggerated  in  their  habits,  are  less  disposed  to 
tolerate  caricatures,  and  because  the  theatres  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  numerous  (though  that  hour  is  near) 
to  admit  of  a  representation  that  shall  not  be  subject 
to  the  control  of  a  certain  d^ree  of  intelligence.  I 
hare  heard  an  English  player  complain  that  he  never 
saw  such  a  dull  audience  as  the  one  before  which  he 
had  just  been  exhibiting ;  and  I  beard  the  same  audi- 
ence complain  that  they  never  listened  to  such  dull 
{okes.  Now,  there  was  talent  enough  in  both  parties ; 
^ut  the  one  had  formed  his  taste  in  a  coarse  school, 
and  the  others  had  formed  theirs  under  the  dominion 
of  common  sense.  Independently  of  this  peculiarity, 
there  is  a  vast  deal  of  acquired,  traveled  taste  in 
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this  country.  English  tragedy,  and  hig^  LncKah 
comedy,  both  of  which,  you  Imow,  are  ezceUeiitt 
never  fail  here,  if  well  played ;  that  is,  they  neTcr 
fiul  under  the  usual  limits  of  aU  amusement  One 
will  cloy  of  sweets.  But  the  fact  of  the  taste  and 
judgment  of  these  people,  in  theatrical  exhibitioDS, 
IS  proved  by  the  number  of  their  good  theatres,  cooh 
pared  to  their  population. 

Of  dramatic  writers  there  are  none,  or  next  to 
none.  The  remarks  I  have  made  in  respect  to  Dordi 
^ply  with  double  force  to  this  species  of  compooh 
tion.  A  witty  and  successful  American  comedy  could 
onlv  proceed  from  extraordinary  talent  There  would 
be  less  difficulty,  certainly,  with  a  tragedy;  but  still, 
there  is  rather  too  much  foreign  competition,  and  too 
much  domestic  employment  in  other  pursuits,  to  invite 
genius  to  so  doubtful  an  enterprise.  The  very  bald- 
ness of  ordinary  American  life  is  in  deadly  hostilitj 
to  scenic  representation.  The  character  must  he 
supported  solely  by  its  intrinsic  power.  The  judee, 
the  footman,  the  clown,  the  lawyer,  the  belle,  or  uie 
beau,  can  receive  no  great  assistance  from  dress. 
Melo-dramas,  except  the  scene  should  be  laid  in  the 
woods,  are  out  of  the  question.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  seek  the  great  clock,  which  is  to  strike  the 
portentous  twelve  blows,  in  the  nearest  church;  a 
vaulted  passage  would  degenerate  into  a  cellar ;  and, 
as  for  ghosts,  the  countiy'  was  discovered,  since  their 
visitations  have  ceased  The  smallest  departure 
from  the  incidents  of  ordinary  life  would  do  violence 
to  every  man^s  experience;  and,  as  already  mention- 
ed, the  passions  which  belong  to  human  nature  must 
be  delineated,  in  America,  subject  to  the  influence 
of  that  despot — common  sense. 

Notwithstanding  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
British  publications,  and  all  the  diifaculties  1  have 
named,  original  books  are  getting  to  be  numerous  in 
the  United  States.    The  impulses  of  talent  and  intel* 
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licence  are  bearing  down  a  thousand  obstacles.  I 
tiiink  the  new  works  will  increase  rapidly,  and  that 
Hbey  are  destined  to  produce  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  world.  We  will  pursue  this  subject  another 
time. — ^Adieu. 


TO  THE  ABBATE  OIROMACHI, 

FLORENCE. 


Washingtmif         « 

— ^You  will  be  satisfied  with  these  reasons  for  the 
abrupt  conclusion  of  my  last  I  shall  now  tax  joui 
patience  for  a  short  continuation  of  the  subject 

Althoudi  there  are  so  many  reasons  why  an  ima- 
ginative literature  should  not  be  speedily  created  in 
this  country,  there  is  none,  but  that  general  activity 
of  emplojrment  which  is  not  favourable  to  study, 
why  science  and  all  the  useful  arts  should  not  be 
cultivated  here,  perhaps,  more  than  any  where  else. 
Great  attention  is  already  paid  to  the  latter.  Thou^ 
there  is  scarce  such  a  thing  as  a  capital  picture  m 
this  whole  country,  I  have  seen  more  beautiful,  grace- 
ful, and  convenient  ploughs  in  positive  use  here,  than 
are  probably  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  Europe 
united.  In  this  single  fact  may  be  traced  the  history 
of  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  germ  of  their 
future  greatness.  Their  axe  is  admirable  for  form, 
for  neatness,  and  precision  of  weight,  and  it  is  wield- 
ed with  a  skill  that  is  next  to  incredible.  Reapers 
are  nearly  unknown;  but  I  have  seen  single  indi- 
viduals enter  a  field  of  grain  in  the  morning,  and 
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clear  acres  of  its  ^Iden  barthen*  bj  means  of  tfat 
cradlty*  with  a  rapidity  that  has  amazed  me.  Tlic 
vast  multitude  of  tneir  inventions,  as  they  are  eshihit> 
ed  in  the  Patent  Office  in  this  city,  ought  to  fumiih 
food  for  grave  reflection  to  every  stranger.  Sevenl 
large  rooms  are  filled  with  the  models,  many  of  which 
give  evidence  of  the  most  acute  ingenui^.  When 
one  recollects  the  average  proportion  of  adults  to 
which  the  population  must  have  been  confined  during 
the  last  thirty-five  years,!  the  number  of  their  inven- 
tions  is  marvellous.  A  great  many  of  these  modek 
contain  no  new  principle,  nor  any  new  application 
of  an  old  principle;  but,  as  in  such  cases  money  has 
been  paid  by  those  who  deposit  them  there  without  an 
object,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  tliey  were  inventions 
so  far  as  the  claimants  were  concerned.  There  are 
so  few  means  by  which  men,  in  remote  districts  of 
this  country,  can  profit  by  the  ideas  of  other  people 
in  these  matters,  that  it  is  probable  there  are  not  a 
dozer*  machines  lodged  in  the  office,  of  which  the 
parties  concerned  did  not  honestly  believe  them- 
selves the  inventor?.  You  may  estimate  the  activity 
of  thought,  which  distinguishes  the  mass  of  this  na- 
tion from  all  other  people,  by  this  fact.  It  is  in  itself 
a  prodigious  triumph  to  a  young  people  to  have  given 
form  and  useful  existence  to  the  greatest  improve- 
ment of  our  age ;  but  the  steam-boats  arc  not  the  only 
gift  of  this  nature,  by  many,  that  Europe  has  already 
received  from  the  western  hemisphere. 

Tlie  general  accumulation  of  science  in  this  coun* 
try  is  exceedingly  great,  though  it  is  quite  likely  that 
few  men  have  yet  attained  to  a  very  eminent  degree 
of  knowledge  in  any  one  particular  branch.  Still  it 
is  probable,  that  the  amount  of  science  in  the  United 

*  Tha  writer  does  oot  know  whether  this  itnpleiiicDt  ii  an 
AmericaD  ioTention  or  not. 

(The  wiiola  period  that  the  Patent  OlBce  has  been  io  es- 
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Slates,  at  this  daj,  compared  to  what  it  was  even 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  without  reference  to  die  in* 
crease  of  the  population,  is  as  five  to  one,  or  even  in 
a  still  much  greater  proportion.  Like  all  other  leam- 
ii^  it  is  greatly  on  the  advance. 

In  architecture  the  Americans  have  certainly  no 
great  reason  to  exult  They  appear  to  have  inherited 
Sie  pecttliaritv  of  their  ancestors,  in  all  matters  of 
mere  taste.  Their  houses  are  mostly  built  of  wood 
in  the  counhr  and  in  the  villages,  and  of  bricks  in 
the  towns.  There  are,  however,  exceptions,  in  all 
cases,  which  reverse  the  rule.  There  are  many 
iarm-houses,  seats,  churches,  court-houses,  &c.  in  the 
country  and  smaller  towns,  which  are  of  stone. 
Marble  and  granite  are  getting  a  good  deal  into  use, 
too,  in  the  more  northern  cities.  The  principal 
motive  which  controls  their  taste  is  economy.  It  is 
commonly  cheapest  to  build  of  wood  in  the  country, 
but  where  stone  is  at  hand,  and  of  a  good  quality,  it 
b^ns  to  be  preferred,  in  what  may  be  called  the 
second  and  third  sU^ges  of  the  settlements.  As  die 
materials  are  cheap,  the  buildings  are  in  common 
much  larger  than  would  be  occupied  by  men  of  the 
same  wealth  in  Europe.  A  house  of  forty  or  of  forty- 
five  feet  (rant,  and  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet  in 
depth,  of  two  stories,  with  cellars,  and  garret,  and 
with  offices  attached,  is  a  usual  dwelling  for  die  owner 
of  one  or  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  a  part  of 
the  country  that  has  been  under  cultivation  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Such  a  man  may  be  worth  from  five  to 
ten  thousand  dollars.  He  has  his  growing  orchard ; 
fifty  sheep;  some  eight  or  ten  cows;  a  stock  of 
young  cattle ;  three  or  four  horses  \  one  or  two  yoke 
of  oxen ;  hogs,  poultry,  and  all  the  odier  provisions 
of  a  small  (arm.  He  grows  his  own  maize ;  fattens 
bis  own  pork ;  makes  bis  own  cider ;  kills  his  own 
beef;  raises  his  ovrn  wheat,  rye,  and  flax ;  and,  in 
short,  lives  as  much  as  possible  on  die  articles  of  his 
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own  production.  There  are  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  these  sturdy,  independent  yeomen  in 
the  eastern,  middle  and  north-western  States. 

The  villas  and  country-seats  are  commonly  pretfy^, 
without  ever  attaining  much  elegance  of  size.  A  belter 
sort  of  American  country-house  will  cover  perhaps 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  of  ground  in  length,  and  fixMn  fi^ 
to  sixty  in  depth.  There  are  some  of  twice  diis  aise ; 
but  I  should  say  the  first  was  a  fair  average.  There 
are  a  great  many  a  size  smaller.  The  expense  of 
building  is,  of  course,  in  proportion  to  the  general 
cost  of  every  article  in  the  particular  place  where 
the  house  is  erected.  I  am  told  the  best  buildines  in 
New- York  cost  from  thirty  to  fbrty  thousand  dofian. 
A  few  are  even  much  more  expensive.  But  the 
town-houses,  occupied  by  a  majonty  of  their  gentle- 
men  (those  who  own  their  own  dwellings),  cost  prob- 
ably something  under  twenty  thousand.*  These  are  the 
habitations  of  the  rich,  exclusively.  They  are  every 
where  exceedingly  neat,  prettily  furnished,  frequently 
with  great  eleganjce,  and  are  always  comfortable. 

As  some  general  idea  of  the  state  of  the  useful  arts 
must  have  been  obtained,  in  the  course  of  my  pre- 
vious letters  to  the  fraternity,  I  shall  now  pass  to 
those  which  are  intended  exclusively  to  embellish 
life. 

The  United  States,  considered  with  reference  to 
their  means  and  opportunities,  have  been  exceedingly 
prolific  in  painters.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  that,  in 
a  country  where  active  and  less  hazardous  employ- 

*  The  writer  mftervrardt  taw  a  row  of  buildings  in  New- 
Tork  of  the  following  cost  and  dimentiont;  twenty-fire  feet 
froot,  (in  marble)  fifty-fiTe  feet  deep,  and  of  three  stories,  be- 
■ides  the  basement  The  lots  were  two  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  buildings  were  about  as  well  finished  as  a  third-rate  Lon- 
don town-house.  The  cost  of  the  whole  was  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  rent  six  hundred  dollars  a-year.  These  houses 
were  in  the  dearest  city  of  America,  but  not  m  the  dearest 
part  of  the  town. 
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ments  Rre  so  open  to  talent,  men  shoald  take  an  in- 
clination to  a  pursuit  that  is  rarely  profitable,  and  in 
which  mediocrity  is  as  annoying  as  success  is  tri- 
umphant I  cannot  say  that  the  majority  of  these 
gentlemen  acknowledge  that  the  fine  arts  are  greatly 
encouraged  in  America,  nor  has  it  yet  been  my  happy 
lot  to  enter  a  country  in  which  artists  and  authors 
were  very  generally  of  opinion  that  the  pen  and  the 
pencil  received  the  rewards  and  honours  which  no 
one  will  deny  they  merit  A  very  great  majority  of 
the  American  artists  are  portrait  painters.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  esteemed  by  their  own  countrymen, 
and  certainly  there  are  a  few  of  a  good  deal  of  merit 
They  are  generally  more  distingui^ed  for  spirit  and 
character,  than  for  finish  or  grace;  but  it  is  quite 
evident  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  rapidly  improving. 
Drawing  is  tiie  point  in  which  they  chiefly  fail ;  and 
this,  too,  is  probably  an  inherited  defect,  since  most 
of  them  are  disciples  of  the  English  school. 

There  are  some  highly  respectable  professional 
landscape  painters.  One  of  them  (a  Mr.  Cole)  pos- 
sesses the  rare  faculty  of  giving  to  his  pictures  the 
impression  of  nature,  to  a  degree  so  extraordinary, 
that  he  promises  to  become  eminent  You  know 
my  eye  is  only  for  nature.  1  have  heard  both  hig|i 
eulogiums  and  sneering  critiques  on  the  powers  of 
this  young  man,  as  an  artist ;  some  declaring  that  he 
has  reacl]^  a  point  far  beyond  that  attaint  by  any 
of  his  competitors,  and  others  denyii^  that  he  knows 
how  to  make  a  sky  look  blue,  iecunaum  artem.  To 
me  his  scenery  is  like  the  scenery  from  which  be 
drew ;  and  as  he  has  taste  and  skill  enough  to  reject 
what  is  disagreeable,  and  to  arrange  the  attractive 
parts  of  his  pictures,  I  only  hope  he  will  continue  to 
study  the  great  master  from  wnom  he  has  drawn  his 
first  inspirations.  America  has  produced  several  his- 
torical painters.  West,  tfaou^  a  native  of  this  coon 
try,  and,  perhaps  with  a  pai^onable  vanity,  claimed 

Rr 
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as  such  by  these  people,  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  English  artist  There  are  one  or  two  of 
nis  pupils  who  practise  their  skill  here,  and  a  few 
others  have  aspired  to  the  hi^est  branch  of  their  art 
One  of  them  (Mr.  Alston)  is  said  to  be  employed  on 
a  great  and  elaborate  picture  (the  handwriting  on 
die  wall ;)  and  as  his  taste  and  merit  are  univemUy 
admitted,  a  good  deal  is  expected  from  his  pencil. 
It  may  serve  to  give  you  a  better  idea  of  the  taste 
for  pictures  in  this  country,  or  rather  of  the  desire 
which  exists  to  encourage  talent,  if  I  mention  the 
price  he  is  to  receive  for  this  woric.  A  company  of 
gentlemen  are  said  to  have  bou^t  the  picture,  in 
advance,  by  agreeing  to  pay  ten  thousand  doUiui. 
I  believe  it  is  their  intention  to  remunerate  them- 
selves by  exhibiting  it,  and  then  to  deposit  the  woric 
in  some  public  place.  Cabinet  pieces,  by  this  artist, 
are  readily  sold  for  prices  of  between  three  hundred 
and  a  thousand  dollars,  and  the  pencil  of  Cole  is 
employed  as  much  as  he  pleases.  There  are  many 
other  artists  that  paint  portraits  and  landscapes,  who 
seldom  want  orders.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  paid  Trumbull  thirty-two  thousand  dollars 
for  the  four  historical  paintings  that  are  destined  to 
fill  as  many  compartments  in  the  rotunda,  or  the 
great  hall  of  the  Capitol. 

It  is  plain  that  the  system  of  elementary  education 
pursuecl  by  this  country,  must  bring  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  talent,  within  the  influence  of  those  causes 
which  lead  to  renown.  If  we  suppose  one  hundred 
men  in  America  to  possess  the  same  amount  of  native 
talent  as  one  hundred  men  in  any  other  part  of  the 
woridt  more  of  it  will,  of  necessity,  be  excited  to 
action,  since  moie  individuals  are  placed  in  situations 
to  feel  and  to  improve  their  infant  powers.  Although 
a  certain  degree  of  excellence  in  the  higher  branches 
of  learning  and  of  arti  may  yet  be  pecessary  to  create 
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a  standard,  and  even  for  the  estabKshments  of  higher 
schools  or  real  universities,  still  the  truth  of  this  po- 
sition is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  there  already  exists, 
among  this  people,  a  far  more  advanced  state  of  im- 
provement m  all  that  relates  to  the  familiar  interests 
of  life  than  among  any  other.  It  is  true  that  a  division 
of  labour,  and  vast  competition,  may  create  a  degree 
of  minute  perfection  in  many  articles  of  European 
manufacture,  that  is  not  known  in  the  same  articles 
manu&ctured  here ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  commonly 
found,  in  all  such  cases,  that  these  wary  people  have 
counted  the  profit  and  the  cost  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy. As  circumstances  vary,  they  instantly  improve; 
and,  once  induced  to  persevere,  they  soon  fearlessly 
challenge  competition. 

The  purely  intellectual  day  of  America  is  yet  in 
its  dawn.  But  its  sun  will  not  arise  from  darkness, 
like  those  of  nations  with  whose  experience  we  are 
familiar ;  nor  is  the  approach  of  its  meridian  to  be 
calculated  by  the  known  progress  of  any  other  peo- 

Sle.  The  learned  professions  are  now  full  to  over- 
owing,  not  so  much  with  learning  as  with  incum- 
bents, certainly,  but  so  much  so,  as  to  b^n  to  give 
a  new  direction  to  education  and  talents.  Writers 
are  already  getting  to  be  numerous,  for  literature  is 
beginning  toDe  profitable.  Those  authors  who  are 
successful,  receive  prices  for  their  labours,  which 
exceed  those  paid  to  the  authors  of  any  country, 
England  alone  excepted ;  and  which  exceed  even  the 
prices  paid  to  the  most  distinguished  authors  of  the 
mother  country,  if  the  difiference  in  the  relative  value 
of  money  in  the  two  countries,  and  in  the  luxury  of 
the  press,  be  computed.  The  same  woric  which  is 
sold  in  England  for  six  dollars,  is  sold  in  the  United 
States  for  two.  The  profit  to  the  publisher  is  ob- 
tained out  of  a  common  rate  of  per  centage.  Now, 
as  thirty-three  and  a  diird  per  cent  on  six  thousiiDd 
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dollars,  is  two  thousand,*  and  on  two  thoosand  dol- 
lars, only  six  hundred  and  sixty-six,  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent, that  if  both  parties  sell  one  thousand  copies  of 
a  work,  the  English  publisher  pockets  three  times  the 
most  profit  And  yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptioiia, 
and  notwithstanding  the  ^at  difierence  in  ttie  poM- 
lation  of  the  two  coun^es,  the  English  booiaeller 
rarely  sells  more,  if  he  does  as  many^  copies  of  a 
book,  than  the  American.  It  is  the  extraordinary 
demand  which  enables  the  American  publisher  to 
pay  so  well,  and  which,  provided  there  was  no  Eng- 
lish competition,  would  enable  him  to  pay  still  better, 
or  rather  still  more  generally,  than  he  does  at  present 
The  literature  of  the  United  States  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest  to  the  civilized  world ;  for  when 
it  does  begin  to  be  felt,  it  will  be  felt  with  a  force,  a 
directness,  and  a  common  sense  in  its  application,  that 
has  never  yet  been  known.  If  there  were  no  other 
points  of  difierence  between  this  country  and  other 
nations,  those  of  its  political  and  religious  freedom, 
alone,  would  give  a  colour  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  writings  of  a  people  so  thoroughly  imbued  with 
their  distinctive  pnnciples,  and  so  keenly  alive  to 
their  advantages.  The  example  of  America  has  been 
silently  operating  on  Europe  for  lialf  a  century ;  but 
its  doctrines  and  its  experience,  exhibited  with  the 
understanding  of  those  familiar  with  both,  have  never 

Jet  been  pressed  on  our  attention*     I  think  the  time 
>r  the  experiment  is  getting  near. 
A  curious  inquiry  might  be  raised  as  to  the  proba- 
ble fate  of  the  English  language*  among  so  many 
people  having  equal  claims  to  its  possession.     I  put 
Ifais  question  to  my  friend,  who  has  kindly  permitted 
to  give  you  the  substance  of  his  reply.     You  will 


*  Thii  <»]ciiUtioQ  fuppocet  one-third  of  the  price  to  go  to 
the  trade  in  ditcoant,  one-third  to  the  expeotet,  aod  the  other 
tkbd  to  ooDstitote  the  joint  profit  of  the  muthor  aDd  publiibef  • 
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at  once  understand  that  this  is  a  subject  which 
quires  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  dispute, 
than  what  I,  as  a  foreigner,  can  claim  : — 

*^  In  order  to  decide  which  nation  speaks  the  Eng> 
lish  language  best,  it  becomes  necessary  to  refer  to 
some  standard.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  higher 
classes  in  London  are  always  to  set  the  fashion  in 

f pronunciation,  and  the  best  living  writers  in  En^ 
and  are  to  fix  the  meaning  of  words,  the  point  m 
clearly  decided  in  their  favour,  since  one  cannot  see 
on  wnat  principle  they  are  to  be  put  in  the  wrong. 
That  the  better  company  of  London  must  set  tl^ 
fashion  for  tlie  pronunciation  of  words  in  England, 
and  indeed  for  the  whole  English  empire,  is  quite 
plain  ;  for,  as  diis  very  company  comprises  all  tnoee 
whose  manners,  birth,  fortone,  and  political  distinc- 
tion, make  them  the  objects  of  admiration,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  imitate  their  affectations,  whether  of 
speech  or  air,  in  order  to  create  the  impression  that 
one  belongs  to  their  society.  It  is  absurd  to  think 
that  either  parliament,  or  the  stage,  or  the  universi- 
ties, or  the  church,  can  produce  any  very  serious 
efiect  on  the  slighter  forms  of  utterance  adopted  by 
this  powerful  caste.  The  player  may  hint  at  die  laws 
of  prosody  for  ever,  unless  his  rule  happens  to  suit 
the  public  ear,  it  becomes  no  more  than  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  stage.  The  fellow,  when  he  gets  be- 
yond his  cloisters,  is  glad  to  conceal  the  habits  of 
retirement  in  the  language  of  the  world ;  and  as  for 
the  member  of  Parliament,  if  he  happen  to  be  of  the 
caste,  he  speaks  like  the  rest  of  them ;  and  'f  not,  he 
is  no  better  than  a  vulgar  fellow,  who  is  very  glad  to 
conceal  his  provincialisms  by  havii^  as  little  said 
about  them  as  possible.  In  short,  the  bishop  mi^t 
just  as  well  expect  to  induce  the  exquisite  to  wear  i 
copy  of  his  wig,  or  the  representative  of  Othellr  to 
set  the  fashion  of  smooty  faces,  as  either  of  t'  jt^  to 
think  of  giving  the  tone  to  pronunciation,  r    even  to 
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the  neller  ono  miriit  be  unbitjeoi 
Ukj  Itept  enough  of  hi,  compui,  1- 
fahon.or.peech,bnt,..£rll,r; 
M  nfc  too  much  on  a  pmuick  for  i 
to  umtate  hi,  blunder,.     A  powerf 

■n  EngUnd ;  but,  whiJe  wit  give.  UD 
to  riort.,  the  control  of  politic,  in  F 
*  own  prerogative  over  evcrv  other 
ffi'  "''S'™'  P<»-tap«,  ■  little  eic, 
ArJti  f,™*"  ■  '"y  different  ill 
Amenca.  If  we  had  a  sreat  canih 
where  men  of  lei.„„   .Sr' "?- 
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feh  in  such  a  town  as  in  Paris ;  for  it  is  the  great 
peculiarity  of  our  institutions  to  give  more  influence 
to  talents  than  to  any  on«  other  thing.  But  we  have 
no  such  capital,  nor  are  we  likely,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  have  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  produce 
any  great  effect  on  the  language.  In  those  States 
where  many  men  of  leisure  and  education  are  to  be 
found,  there  are  lai^  towns,  in  which  they  pass 
their  winters,  and  where,  of  course,  they  observe  all 
those  forms  which  are  more  or  less  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. The  habits  of  polite  life,  and  even  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Boston,  of  New-Yoric,  of  Baltimore, 
and  of  Philadelphia,  vary  in  many  things,  and  a  prac- 
tised ear  may  tell  a  native  of  either  of  these  places, 
from  a  native  of  any  one  of  the  others,  by  some  litde 
peculiarity  of  speech.  There  is  yet  no  predominating 
mfluence  to  induce  the  fashionables  of  these  towns  to 
wish  to  imitate  the  fashionables  of  any  other.    If  any 

Slace  is  to  possess  this  influence,  it  will  certainly  be 
Few-Yoric;  but  I  think,  on  an  examination  of  the 
subject,  that  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  an  entirely 
different  standard  for  the  language  must  be  established 
in  the  United  States,  from  that  which  governs  so  ab- 
solutely in  England. 

**  If  the  people  of  this  country  were  like  the  people 
of  any  other  country  on  earth,  we  should  be  speaking 
at  this  moment  a  great  variety  of  nearly  unintelligible 
patois;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  German  and 
French  descent,  speak,  as  a  body,  an  incomparably 
better  English  than  the  people  of  die  mother  country. 
There  is  not,  probably,  a  man  (o{  English  descent) 
bom  in  this  country,  who  would  not  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  all  whom  be  should  meet  in  the  streets 
of  London,  though  a  vast  number  of  those  he  met  in 
the  streets  of  London  would  be  nearly  unintelligible 
to  him.    In  fine,  we  speak  our  language,  as  a  natioiii 
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better  than  any  other  people  speak  their  language.* 
When  one  reflects  on  the  immense  surface  of  cmmtrj 
that  we  occupy,  the  general  accuracy,  in  pronuncia- 
tion and  in  the  use  of  words,  is  quite  astonishing^ 
This  resemblance  in  speech  can  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  great  difiiision  of  intelligence,  and  to  the  inex- 
haustible activity  of  the  popiuation,  which,  in  a  man- 
ner, destroys  space. 

^  It  is  another  peculiarity  of  our  institutions,  that 
the  language  of  die  country,  instead  of  becoming 
more  divided  into  provincial  dialects,  is  becoming, 
not  only  more  assimilated  to  itself  as  a  whole,  but 
more  assimilated  to  a  standard  which  sound  general 
principles,  and  the  best  authorities  among  our  old 
writers,  would  Justify.  The  distinctions  in  speech 
between  New-England  and  New- York,  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  any  other  State,  were  far  greater  twenty 
years  ago  than  they  are  now.  Emigration  alone 
would  produce  a  large  portion  of  this  change ;  but 
emigration  would  often  introduce  provincialisms  with- 
out correcting  them,  did  it  not  also,  by  bringing  acute 
men  together,  sharpen  wits,  provoke  comparisons, 
challenge  investigations,  and,  finally,  fix  a  standard. 

'^  It  has  been  a  matter  of  hot  dispute,  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  in  which  of  our  large  towns  the  best 
English  is  spoken.  The  result  of  this  discussion 
has  been  to  convince  most  people  who  know  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  that  a  perfectly  pure  English  is 
spoken  nowhere,  and  to  establish  the  superiority,  on 
one  point  in  favour  of  Boston,  on  another  in  favour 
of  ^lew-York,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
The  effect  of  all  this  controversy  is,  to  make  men 
think  seriously  on  the  subject,  and  thinking  seriously 
it  the  first  step  in  amen<unent     We  do  amend,  and 


*^Of  coOTM  the  writer  calb  Italy  one  nation,  and  all  Germany 
uttion,  10  Aur  M  language  ii  concerned. 
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each  year  iDtroduces  a  better  and  purer  En^ish  into 
our  country.  We  are  obliged,  as  you  may  suppose, 
to  have  recourse  to  some  standard  to  settle  these 
contentions.  What  shall  this  standard  be  ?  It  is  not 
society,  for  that  itself  is  divided  on  the  disputed 
points ;  it  cannot  be  the  church,  for  there  is  none 
that  wiU  be  acknowledged  by  all  parties ;  it  cannot 
be  the  stage,  for  that  b  composed  of  foreigners,  and 
possesses  little  influence  <m.  morab,  politics,  or  any 
tiling  else ;  nor  the  universities,  for  they  are  provin- 
cial, and  parties  to  the  dispute;  nor  Congress,  for  that 
does  not  represent  the  fashion  and  education  of  the 
nation ;  nor  the  court,  for  there  is  none  but  the  Presi- 
dent, and  he  is  often  a  hot  partisan ;  nor  the  fashions 
of  speech  in  England,  for  we  often  find  as  much  fault 
with  them  as  we  do  with  our  own.  Thus,  you  see, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  reason, 
and  authority,  and  analogy,  and  all  the  known  laws 
of  langua^  in  order  to  arrive  at  our  object.  This 
we  are  daily  doing,  and  I  think  the  consequence  will 
be,  that,  in  another  generation  or  two,  far  more  reU' 
sanabU  English  will  be  used  in  this  country  than 
exists  here  now.  How  fur  this  melioration  or  purifi- 
cation of  our  lai^uage  will  affect  die  mother  country, 
is  another  question. 

'^  It  is,  perhaps,  twenty  years  too  soon  to  expect  that 
England  vnll  very  complacently  submit  to  receive 
opinions  or  fashions  very  directlv  from  America.^' 
[What  she  will  do  twenty  years  later,  is  a  question 
mat  Uttle  concerns  us,  dear  Abbate,  since  I  have  not, 
and  you  ought  not  to  have,  any  very  direct  interests 
in  the  fortunes  of  posterity. J  ^But  the  time  has 
already  arrived,  when  Amenca  is  beginning  to  re- 
ceive with  great  distrust  fiishions  and  opinions  fixmn 
England.  Until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  the 
influence  of  the  mother  country,  in  all  things  ca»* 
iiected  with  mere  nsagea,  wis  predominant  to  an  oi- 
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credible  extent ;  but  every  day  is  making  a  greater 
change. 

^On  a  thousand  subjects  we  have  been  mdely 
provoked  into  comparisons, — an  experiment  that  the 
most  faultless  generally  find  to  bie  attended  with 
hazard.  We  are  a  bold  though  a  quiet  people,  aiid 
names  and  fashions  go  for  but  little  when  set  in  op« 
position  to  the  unaccommodating  and  downright  g>od 
sense  of  this  nation.  It  may  be  enough  for  an  Eng- 
lishman that  an  innovation  on  language  is  support^ 
by  the  pretty  Ups  of  such  or  such  a  belle  of  quaUty 
and  high  d^ree;  but  the  American  sees  too  many 
pretty  lips  at  home,  to  be  very  submissive  to  any 
roreign  dictation  of  this  sort  I  think  it  plain,  there- 
fore, that  the  language  must  be  reduced  to  known 
general  rules,  and  rules,  too,  that  shall  be  respected 
as  such  rules  should  be,  or  else  we  shall  have  a  dialect 
distinct  from  that  of  the  mother  country.  1  have 
not,  however,  the  slightest  apprehensions  of  any  thing 
of  the  kind  arriving,  since  any  one  who  understands 
the  use  of  figures  can  estimate  the  probable  influence 
of  the  two  nations  half  a  century  hence.  I  think  it 
will  be  just  as  much  the  desire  of  England  then  to 
be  in  our  fashion,  as  it  was  our  desire  twenty  years 
to  be  in  hers,  and  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
^he  influence  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  living  under 
one  government,  backed  by  enormous  wealth,  extend* 
ed  intelligence,  a  powerful  literature,  and  unrivalled 
freedom,  cannot  be  very  problematical,  in  the  eyes 
of  any  man  who  is  capable  of  regarding  the  subject 
firee  irom  prejudice  or  passion.  I  very  well  know 
tfiere  is  a  fashion  of  predicting  the  separation  of  our 
States,  'and  a  consequent  disorganization  of  society, 
which  would  certainly  weaken  that  influence.  These 
predictions  were  made  fiily  years  ago  with  rather 
■M>re  confidence  than  they  are  made  now,  and  those 
who  know  most  in  the  matter,  treat  them  with  veiy 
MtOe  deference.    But,  admitting  that  they  should  be 


ago 
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realized,  in  what  particular  will  the  result  materially 
afiect  the  question  before  us  ?  A  division  of  this  re- 
public into  two  or  three  republics,  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  expected.  There  would  still  exist  those  inti- 
mate relations  between  the  parts  of  our  present  en> 
pire  which  find  their  support  in  a  conibrmi^  of 
principles,  and  our  intercoune  and  literature  would 
necessarily  be  essentially  the  same.  I  cannot  see 
that  the  impression  on  the  language  would  in  any 
degree  be  weakened,  except  that,  by  dividing  our 
power,  we  might  retard  a  littie  the  period  when  the 
wei^t  of  that  power  should  obtain  its  natural  and 
necessary  preponderance.  You  may  be  assured, 
that,  in  thinkii^  on  this  subject,  I  have  not  foigotten 
that  history  supplies  sufficient  evidence  that  small 
communities  may  exercise  a  vast  influence  over 
larger;  but  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  precedent 
for  a  large  community,  possessing  equal  activity  and 
intelligence,  submitting  to  be  controlled,  either  mor- 
ally or  politically,  by  one  physically  much  weaker.  Our 
own  history  already  furnishes  a  striking  example  of 
the  very  reverse ;  and  as  we  are  bent  on  perpetuating 
all  the  means  of  our  present  independence,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  we  shall  gain  a  moral  ascendancy  in 
the  world,  in  proportion  as  we  gain  physical  force. 
If  a  pretty  duchess  can  now  set  a  fashion  in  speech, 
what  will  not  a  combination  of  two  hundred  miUions 
of  persons  do,  (the  number  is  not  at  all  exaggerated 
if  we  carry  the  time  forward  a  century  and  a  half,) 
more  especially  if  all  of  them  shall  happen  to  possess 
a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  use  of  letters. 

'*  You  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know  something  of 
the  present  state  of  the  language  in  America.  I  have 
already  said  that  there  is  no  patois  throughout  the 
whole  of  this  country.  There  is  broken  Engliah 
among  the  Germans,  French,  and  other  foreigners, 
but  nothing  that  is  very  widely  distinct  finom  the  hn- 
goage  of  Lcmdon.    Still  ttiere  are  worda  of  ^ttfeff&s 
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provincial  use,  most  of  which  were  brou^t  bom 
certain  parts  of  the  mother  country,  and  which  hare 
been  preserved  here,  and  a  few  which  have  been  in- 
troduced from  wantonness  or  necessity.  There  is 
much  more  difference  in  intonation,  and  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  particular  words,  than  in  the  use  of 
terms  unknown  to  Ei^land.  The  best  English  is 
qK>ken  by  the  natives  of  the  middle  States,  who  are 
purely  the  descendants  of  English  parents,  without 
being  the  descendants  of  emigrants  from  New-Eng- 
land. The  educated  men  of  all  the  southern  Atlantic 
States,  especially  the  members  of  those  families  which 
have  long  been  accustomed  to  the  better  society  of 
their  towns,  also  speak  an  English  but  little  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  best  circles  of  the 
mother  country.  Still  there  are  shades  of  difierence 
between  these  very  persons,  that  a  nice  and  prac* 
tised  ear  can  detect,  and  which,  as  they  denote  the 
parts  of  the  Union  to  which  they  belong,  must  be 
called  provincialisms.  These  Uttle  irregularities  of 
language  solely  arise  from  the  want  of  a  capital. 

^Throughout  all  New-England,  and  among  most 
of  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  New-England, 
ibe  English  language  is  spoken  with  more  or  less  of 
an  intonation  derived,  I  believe,  from  the  western 
cottnties  of  England,  and  with  a  pronunciation  that 
it  often  peculiar  to  themselves.  They  form  so  lai|^e 
a  proportion  of  the  entire  population  of  the  country, 
that  some  of  their  provincialisms  are  getting  to  form 
S  part  of  our  ordinary  language.  The  peculiarity 
of  the  New-England  dialect  (the  term  is  almost 
too  strong)  is  most  discernible  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  dwell  on  the  last  word  of  a  sentence, 
or  the  t  syllable  of  a  word.  It  is  not  properly 
.  for  they  speak  very  quick  in  common, 
b  quicker  than  the  English;  so  quick,  indeed, 

10  r  syllables  frequently  indistinct :  but,  in 

ice  of  die  peculiar  pause  they  make  on  the 
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last  word,  I  question  if  they  utter  a  sentence  in 
less  time  than  those  who  dwell  more  equally  on  its 
separate  parts.*  Among  men  of  the  world  and  of 
education,  this  peculiarity  is,  of  course,  often  lost, 
but  education  is  so  common,  and  the  state  of  society 
so  simple  in  New-England,  as  to  produce  less  apparent 
distinction  in  speech  and  manners  than  it  is  usual  to 
find  elsewhere. 

**  Another  marked  peculiarity  of  New«England  b 
in  the  pronunciation  of  a  great  many  words.  The 
fact  that  a  vast  improvement  has  occurred  in  this 
respect  within  the  last  thirty  years,  however,  goes  to 
prove  the  truth  of  what  I  have  just  told  you,  no  less 
than  of  the  increasing  intelligence  of  the  nation. 

**When  I  was  a  boy,  I  was  sent  from  a  middle 
State,  for  my  education,  to  Connecticut  I  took  wttib 
me,  of  course,  the  language  of  my  father^s  house.  In 
the  first  year  I  was  laughed  out  of  a  great  many  cor- 
rect sounds,  and  into  a  great  many  vulgar  and  dis- 
agreeable substitutes.  At  my  return  home  to  pass  a 
vacation,  I  almost  threw  a  sister  into  fits  by  calling 
one  of  her  female  friends  a  ^virtoous  an-gel,^  pro- 
nouncing the  first  syllable  of  the  last  word  like  the 
article.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  supported  my  new 
reading  by  the  authorities  of  the  vmvtrsiiy.  The 
whole  six  weeks  were  passed  in  hot  discussions  be- 
tween my  sister  and  myselC  amidst  the  laughter  and 
merriment  of  a  facetious  father,  who  had  the  habit 
of  trotting  me  through  my  Connecticut  prosody  by 
inducing  me  to  recite  Pope^s  Temple  of  Fame,  to  the 
infinite  delight  of  two  or  three  waggish  elder  brothers, 
who  had  got  their  English  longs  and  shorts  in  a  more 
southern  school.    It  was  at  a  time  of  life  when  shav*- 

*  The  phrase  of  "  I  wooder  if  be  did,"  is  yery  commoD  in  New- 
Enflrland.  It  is  ustrally  ottered  **  I  wonder  if  be  de-e-e-e^^,** 
iritB  a  faUing  of  the  voice  at  the  last  word,  to  nearly  an  ootavw 
below  the  rest  of  the  teotence.  Sometimes  there  it  mom  tell 
one  resting  point,  in  a  ftentenoe  of  any  length. 

Sb 
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ii^  was  a  delight  instead  of  a  torment  I  remendber 
they  were  always  sure  of  drawing  me  out  by  intio* 
ducing  the  subject  of  my  beard,  which  I  pedantically 
called  btrd^  or,  for  which,  if  pushed  a  little  harder 
dian  common,  I  gave  them  a  choice  between  &eril 
and  baird.  Even  to  this  hour,  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
native  of  New-England  who  does  not  possess  some 
of  these  marked  provincialisms  of  speeciL  By  a  sin* 
gular  corruption,  the  word  stone  is  often  pronounced 
ihm,  while  none  is  pronounced  noane^  or  nearly  like 
known.  The  latter  is  almost  a  shibboleth,  as  is 
nothing^  pronounced  according  to  the  natural  power 
of  the  letters,  instead  of  nothing.  I  think,  however, 
a  great  deal  of  the  peculiarity  of  New-Ei^and  pro- 
nunciation is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  intelligence  of  its 
inhabitants.  This  may  appear  a  paradox  ;  but  it  can 
easily  be  explained.  They  all  read  and  write ;  but 
the  New-Englandman,  at  home,  is  a  man  of  exceed- 
ingly domestic  habits.  He  has  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  without  its  practice.  Those 
who  migrate  lose  many  of  their  peculiarities  in  the 
mixed  multitudes  thev  encounter;  but  into  New- 
England  the  current  of  emigration,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  which  originally  came  from  the  mother 
country,  has  never  set  It  is  vain  to  tell  a  man  who 
has  his  book  before  him,  that  cham  spells  chame^  as 
in  chamber;  or  an^  ane^  as  in  angel;  or  dan^  dane^  as 
in  danfter.  He  replies  by  asking  what  somd  is  pro- 
duced by  an^  dan^  and  cham.  I  believe  it  would  be 
found,  on  pursuing  the  inquiry,  that  a  great  number 
of  their  peculiar  sounds  are  introduced  through  their 
ipelling-Dooks,  and  vet  there  are  some,  certainly,  that 
cannot  be  thus  explained.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
t  nine  people  in  ten,  in  New-England,  pronounce 
M,  dooze^  when  the  mere  power  of  the  letters  would 
ke  it  nearer  doze.  There  is  one  more  singular 
mption,  which  I  shall  mention  before  I  go  fertber 
b,  and  which  often  comes  from  the  mouths  of 
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men,  even  in  BostoD,  who,  in  other  respects,  wonM 
not  be  much  criticised  for  their  language :  the  verb 
to  show  was  formerly,  and  is  even  now,  spelt  shew^ 
and  skewed  in  its  participle ;  I  have  heard  men  of 
education  and  manners,  in  Boston,  say,  **he  shew  me 
that,'^  for,  he  showed  me  that 

^With  these  exceptions,  which  are  sufficiently 
numerous,  and  the  hard  sound  they  almost  always 
give  the  letter  u,  the  people  of  New-Endand  speak 
the  language  more  like  the  people  of  Old-England 
than  any  other  parts  of  our  country.  They  speak 
with  a  closer  mouth,  both  physically  and  morally, 
than  those  who  live  further  south  and  west  There 
is  also  a  little  of  a  nasal  sound  among  some  of  them, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  as  general  as  the  other  pecu- 
liarities I  have  named. 

^'  The  middle  States  certainly  speak  a  softer  Eng- 
lish than  their  brethren  of  the  east  I  should  say, 
that  when  you  get  as  far  south  as  Maryland,  the  soft- 
est, and  perhaps  as  pure  an  English  is  spoken  as  is 
any  where  heard.'  No  rule  on  such  a  subject,  how- 
ever, is  without  many  exceptions  in  the  United  States. 
The  emigration  alone  would,  as  yet,  prevent  perfect 
uniformity.  The  voices  of  the  American  females  are 
particularly  soft  and  silvery;  and  I  think  the  language, 
a  harsh  one  at  the  best,  is  made  softer  by  our  women, 
especially  of  the  middle  and  southern  States,  than 
you  often  hear  it  in  Europe. 

'^New-York,  Philadelphia,  and  BaltimorG,  have 
each  their  peculiar  phrases.  Some  of  the  women 
have  a  habit  of  dwelling  a  little  too  long  on  the  final 
syllables,  but  I  think  it  is  rare  among  the  higher 
classes  of  socieb^.  I  donH  know  that  it  exists  at  all, 
as  far  south  as  Baltimore.  As  you  go  further  south, 
it  is  true,  you  get  a  slower  utterance,  and  other  slight 
varieties  of  provincialism.  In  Geoi^a,  you  find  a 
positive  drawl,  among  what  are  called  the  ^'  crack- 
ers.'*   More  or  less  of  tfais  drawl,  and  of  all  ttie  pe» 
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culiar  sounds,  are  found  in  the  south-western  and 
western  States;  but  thej  are  all  too  new  to  hare  any 
fixed  habits  of  speech  of  their  own. 

'^  The  usual  vulgar  phrases  which  are  put  into  tbe 
mouths  of  Americans,  are  commonly  caricatured, 
though  always  founded  in  truth,  ^I  guess,'  is  a  phrase 
of  New-England.  It  is  used  a  greti  deal,  thoi^  not 
as  often,  as  ^you  know,'  by  a  cockney.  It  proceeds, 
I  think,  from  the  cautious  and  subdued  habit  of  speak« 
ing  which  is  characteristic  of  these  people.  The 
^ntlemen  rarely  use  it,  though  I  confess  I  have  heard 
it,  interlarding  the  conversation  of  pret^r  lips  that 
derived  none  of  their  beautv  from  the  Puritans.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  it  has  been  partially  introduced 
by  the  emigrants  into  the  middle  States.  Criticism 
is  here  so  active,  just  now,  that  it  is  rapidly  getting 
into  disuse.  The  New-Yorker  frequently  pays,  '1 
suspect,^  and  the  Virginian, '  I  reckon.'  But  the  two 
last  are  often  used  in  the  best  society  in  the  mother 
country.* 

*'*'  The  difference  in  pronunciation  and  in  the  use 
of  words,  between  the  really  good  society  of  this 
country  and  that  of  England,  is  not  very  great  In 
America,  we  can  always  tell  an  Englishman  by  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  his  provincialisms  (and,  quite 
half  the  time,  the  term  is  correct,)  I  was  struck  at 
the  close  resemblance  between  the  language  of  the 
higher  classes  in  the  mother  country,  and  the  higher 
classes  of  my  own,  especially  if  the  latter  belong  to 
the  middle  States.  There  are  certainly  points  of  dif- 
ference, but  they  as  often  proceed  from  affectation  in 
individuals,  as  from  the  general  habits  of  the  two 
countries.  Cockneyisms  are  quite  as  frequent  in  the 
language  of  an  English  gentleman,  as  provincialisms 


*  Tbe  neffToes  have  a  habit  ofsa^in^,  **  yoii  tabbcr  dat/*  for, 
foa  know  that;  can  this  be  one  of  their  African  terms,  or  is  it 
)tion  nf  *^mmh^'  "  or  of"  tafoir,"  that  has  found  iti  way 

Mighbonriiig  klandi^ 
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uider  tnosv  the  citizens  of  all  dasses,  acGoiding  to 
custom,  paid  visits  of  congratolation  to  Adr  euest^ 
who  received  them  in  that  famous  hall,  which  has 
become  celebrated  for  being  the  place  where  the 
separation  of  a  portion  of  tim  continent  from  Europe 
was  first  solemnly  declared.  Among  the  thousands 
who  crowded  around  the  veqerable  Frenchman, 
were  all  the  cleigy  of  the  city.  They  were  more 
than  sixty  in  number,  and  at  their  head  appeared  the 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  with  the 
Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  his  side. 
The  former,  who  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and  one 
of  its  oldest  divines,  delivered  the  sentiments  of  his 
brethren ;  but  had  the  latter,  who  is  a  foreigner,  been 
of  a  greater  age,  and  of  longer  service,  he  would,  un- 
doubtedly, have  been  selected  to  have  performed 
the  same  ceremony.  It  is  much  the  &shion,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  say  there  is  no  religion  in  the  United  States, 
for  no  better  reason  than  ti^at  there  is  no  church  es- 
tablishment, and,  consequendy,  no  exaltation  of  one 
particular  sect,  and  a  consequent  depression  of  all 
others.  But  you  will  allow  there  is  one  evidence 
of  a  Christian  spirit,  that  is  not  always  found  else- 
where, viz.  charity.  Although,  in  theory,  all  de> 
nominations  in  the  United  States  are  equal  before 
the  law,  there  is,  in  point  of  fact,  no  country  in  the 
world  that  is  more  decidedly  Protestant  tbsjk  this, 
and  yet,  I  do  believe,  it  would  give  scandal  to  the 
whole  nation,  to  learn  that  a  sught,  or  an  offence 
of  any  natore,  were  ^ven  to  a  priest,  merely  be- 
cause he  happened  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion. 

La  Fayette  arrived  in  Washington  some  time  be- 
fore the  meeting  of  Ccngress.  He  had  an  appropri- 
ate reception  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and 
was  received  into  the  house  of  the  President  But 
his  time  was  too  precious  to  be  unnecessarily  lost 
All  were  anxious  to  see  him,  and  he  was,  apparently. 
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jost  as  anxious  to  see  alL  LeaTingWaship^tioDYaftat 
a  short  residence,  be  paid  a  visit  to  Virginia,  where 
be  foand  Jefferson  and  Madison,  the  two  last  Prea* 
dents,  living  in  retirement,  and  where  he  most  abo 
have  spent  several  delightful  days  on  the  theatre  of 
that  brilliant  campaign,  where,  though  bot  a  boy,  be 
foiled  all  the  sagacity  and  activity  of  an  experienced 
and  enterprising  general,  (Corawallis,)  and  prepared 
the  way  for  the  fiunal  and  glorious  success  witib  which 
the  war  of  1776  was  terminated. 

On  his  return  to  this  place,  it  was  announced  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  intended  to  give  him  a 
public  and  solemn  reception.  He  was  received  by 
the  Senate  in  a  simple,  and  more  private,  but  in  an 
affectionate  manner.  I  was  in  their  hall,  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  was  greatly  struck  with  the  quiet  dignity 
of  the  ceremony.  There  was  a  short  address,  and  a 
simple  reply,  after  which  La  Fayette  was  invited  to 
take  his  seat  on  the  sofa,  by  the  side  of  the  President 
of  the  Seriate.*  He  afterwards  frequently  visited 
the  Senate  chamber,  to  hear  the  debates,  and,  on  all 
these  occasions,  he  was  seated  in  the  same  place. 
There  was  something  noble,  as  well  as  touching,  in 
the  sight  of  a  veteran  returning  to  the  scene  of  his 
services,  after  a  life  like  that  of  La  Fayette,  and  of 
being  thus  received  so  familiarly  and  afiectionately 
into  the  bosom  of  the  highest  legislative  body  of  a 
nation,  that  was  enjoying  a  prosperity  and  ease  (kr 
exceeding  that  known  to  any  other  people. 

On  the  day  of  the  more  public  ceremony  in  the 
hall  of  the  Representatives,  erery  one  was  seen 
mounting  the  Capitol  hill  at  an  early  hour.  We  got 
places,  as  usual,  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  where 
we  could  both  hear  and  see.     The  galleries  were 


*  The  Vice-President  of  that  day,  being  often  indinpoaed, 
rmraly  nrMu]«d.  and  a  President  pro  tern.,  accordiog  to  a  ci»- 
t        I  d  bis  duties.    Tl  e  Vice-Presideot  (Mr.  Tomp. 

after. 
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crowded  to  oTerflowing,  being  filled  vriA  fine  women 
tnd  well-dressed  men.  The  body  of  the  house  was, 
of  coarve,  occupied  by  none  but  die  members,  while 
the  inner  lobbies,  or  the  circular  space  along  the 
walk,  and  behind  ttie  Speaker^s  chair,  were  occupied 
by  those  who,  of  right,  or  by  virtue  of  sufficient  in- 
fluence, were  allowed  to  enter. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresentatiTes  is  a 
man  of  nneular  talents,  and  of  great  native  eloquence, 
f n  person  he  is  tall  and  spare,  and  he  is  far  from  be- 
ing gracefiil  in  his  ordinary  air  and  attitudes.  His 
countenance  is  one  of  tiiose  in  which  a  pleasing 
whole  is  produced  by  parts  that  are  far  finom  being 
particularly  attractive.  In  face  and  form,  Mr.  Clay 
(the  Speaker)  is  not  unlike  die  pictures  of  the  last 
ritt,  nor  is  he  unlike  him  in  the  power  of  addressing 
public  bodies.  Notwithstanding  these  defects  of  the 
physique,  few  men  are  capable  of  producing  as  great 
an  effect  as  Mr.  Clay,  when  he  is  placed  in  situations 
to  exhibit  his  talents.  His  gesticulation  is  gracefiil, 
and  exceedingly  dignified,  lus  utterance  slow,  dis- 
tinct, and  genUemanly,  and  his  voice  one  of  the 
sweetest  imaginable.* 

At  die  appointed  hour,  the  doors  of  the  hall  were 
thrown  open,  and  a  simple  little  procession  advanced 
with  dignity  into  the  body  of  the  house.   It  was  com- 

Eosed  of  the  Senators  of  the  United  States,  preceded 
y  a  delegation  of  the  lower  house,  who  bad  been 
sent  to  invite  them  to  attend  at  the  approaching  cere- 
mony. They  were  in  pairs;  the  Sraators  of  each. 
State  walking  together.  Forty-eight  chairs  were 
placed  near  the  Speaker  for  their  reception,  and,  after 
exchanging  bows  with  the  members  of  the  lower 

*  The  Attoroey-General  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  WiH} 
hat  the  fweetett  roice  the  writer  erer  heard  in  a  pnbUc 
•peaker.  It  it  loinething  in  the  style  of  that  of  Mr.  Peal, 
tiKNigh  nothing  can  he  more  different  than  their  nsnal  man- 
ner or  speaking. 
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hoQte,  who  were  ttandiogf  tibe  whde  wera 
together.  As  die  Senators  never  wemr  their  lwti,lte 
Representatives,  on  this  occasion,  took  their  aaili 
ancovered.  A  few  minutes  after,  M.  Geoige  iM 
Fayette  and  the  secretary  of  the  general,  were  shMM 
into  ttie  hall  and  provided  witib  plaiSes,  #H 

The  doors  now  opened  again,  and  a  depafatias^^ 
twenty-foar  members  of  Congress  (one  firom 
StsAe)  slowly  entered  the  halL  In  their  fitMil 
Fayette,  supported  by  their  churman  and  a  rapii 
sentative  from  Louisiana.  The  whole  assembly 
the  guest  was  led  into  the  centre  of  the  hsJIt 
flien  ttie  chairman  of  the  deputation  said,  in  an 
ble  voice,  a^ 

*^  Mr.  Speaker,  your  committee  have  tibe  honow 
to  iutroduce  General  La  Fayette  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  ** 

A  sofa  had  been  placed  for  La  Fayette,  and  he  waa 
now  invited  to  be  seated.  Both  houses  resumed  their 
chairs,  and  the  guest  occupied  his  sofa.  A  short  pause 
succeeded,  when  the  Speaker  rose  with  deliberation 
and  dignity.  The  instant  the  tones  of  his  sweet  voioe 
were  heard  in  the  hall,  a  silence  reigned  among  the 
auditors  that  equalled  the  stillness  of  death.  La 
Fayette  stood  to  listen.  The  address  was  evidea^f 
exiempore^  but  it  was  delivered  with  the  ease  of  a 
man  long  accustomed  to  rely  on  hiosselA  in  scaoas 
of  high  excitement  He  was  evidently  moved,  though 
the  grace  of  manner  and  the  command  of  woids  were 
rather  heightened  than  suppressed,  by  Us  emotiona. 
I  shall  endeavour  to  give  you  the  substance  of  whal 
be  said: 

^General, — The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own  feelinn, 
and  by  those  of  the  whole  American  people,  ccNud 
not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  nutifying  dutv,  than 
tfiat  of  presentinc;  to  you  cordial  congratulations  on 
the  occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  this  coonlij; 
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In  compUance  until  the  wishes  of  Congress,  I  assure 
70U  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which  your  presence 
afibrds  on  this  eany  theatre  of  your  ^ory.  Although 
but  few  of  the  members  who  compose  this  body« 
shared  with  you  in  the  war  of  our  revolution,  all 
have  learned  from  impartial  history,  or  from  faithfiil 
tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the  penis,  the  sufferings, 
and  the  sacrifices  which  you  voluntarily  encounter- 
ed, and  of  the  signal  services  which  you  performed 
in  America,  and  in  Europe,  for  an  infant,  a  distant, 
and  an  alien  people.  All  feel  and  own  the  very  great 
extent  of  the  obligation  under  which  you  have  placed 
the  nation.  But  the  relations  in  which  you  have  ever 
stood  to  the  United  States,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  have  been,  do  not  constitute  the  only  motive 
for  the  respect  and  admiration  of  this  House.  Your 
consistency  of  character,  your  uniform  devotion  to 
regulated  libertv,  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long 
and  arduous  life,  command  its  profound  admiration. 
During  the  recent  convulsions  of  Europe,  amidst,  no 
less  than  after  the  dispersion  of,  every  political 
storm,  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  beheld 
you,  true  to  your  principles,  erect  in  every  danger, 
and  cheering,  with  yofar  well-known  voice,  the  vota- 
ries of  liberty;  a  faithful  and  fearless  champion,  ready 
to  shed  the  last  drop  of  tiiat  blood  which  here  yoQ 
had  already  so  freely  and  so  nobly  spilt  in  the  same 
holy  cause. 

^  The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged  that 
Providence  would  allow  the  patriot  to  return  to  his 
country  after  death,  and  to  contemplate  the  changes 
to  which  time  had  given  birth.  To  the  American  tibis 
would  have  been  to  view  die  forest  felled,  cities  built, 
mountains  levelled,  canals  cut,  hi^ways  constructed, 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning, 
and  the  increase  of  population. 

^'  General, — Your  present  visit  is  a  realization  of 
the  consoling  object  of  that  wish.     You  stand  in  the 
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midst  of  poeteritj.  Eveiy  where  you  inmt  have  been 
struck  with  the  physicd  and  moral  changes  which 
have  occurred  since  jou  left  us.  This  verj  citj, bear- 
ing a  name  dear  to  you  and  io  us,  has  since  emeiged 
finom  the  forest  which  dien  covered  its  site.  In  one 
thing  YOU  behold  us  unaltered ;  the  sentiment  of  con- 
tinned  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  and  pio> 
found  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the  fiidier 
of  his  country,  and  to^ou  and  to  your  illustrious  asso- 
ciates in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  multi- 
plied blessings  which  surround  us,  and  lor  the  very 
privilege  which  I  now  exercise  of  addressing  you. 
This  sentiment,  now  fondly  cherished  by  more  than 
ten  millions  of  people,  will  be  tranmitted,  vrith  un- 
abated vigour,  down  the  tide  of  time  to  the  latest  poa> 
terity,  through  the  countless  millions  who  are  des- 
tined to  inhabit  this  continent/^ 

During  this  discourse,  La  Fayette  was  visibly  af> 
fected.  Instead  of  answering  immediately,  he  took 
his  seat,  which  he  retained  for  a  minute,  struggline  to 
conquer  his  feelings ;  then  rising,  he  replied  in  Elng- 
lish,  and  with  powerful  feeling,  nearly  as  follows.  1 
think  the  slight  evidence  of  a  foreign  idiom,  which 
his  reply  contains,  adds  to  its  interest 

^  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — While  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  their  honourable  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, have  deigned  to  make  choice  of  me,  one  of  the 
i        lean  veterans,  to  signify  in  his  person  their  es- 
for  our  joint  services  and  their  attachment  to 
3s  for  which  we  have  had  the  honour  to 
\       I       d,  I  am  proud  and  happy  to  share  those 

oraoniinary  favours  with  my  dear  revolutionary 

I    npanions.  Yet,  it  would  be,  on  my  part,  uncandid 

ungrateful  not  to  acknowledge  my  personal  share 

mose  testimonies  of  kindness,  as  they  excite  in  my 

which  no  words  are  adequate  to 
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^  Mj  obligatioiifl  to  the  United  States,  Sir,  far  ex- 
ceed anj  merit  I  might  claim.  They  date  from  the 
time  when  I  haye  had  t  ie  happiness  to  be  adopted 
as  a  joung  soldier,  a  favoured  son  of  America ;  they 
have  been  continued  to  me  during  almost  half  a  cen- 
tury of  constant  afiection  and  confidence ;  and  now. 
Sir,  thanks  to  your  most  gratifying  inyitation,  I  find 
myself  greeted  by  a  series  of  welcomes,  one  hour  of 
wnich  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  public 
exertions  and  sufferings  of  a  whole  life. 

**  The  approbation  of  the  American  people,  and  of 
their  representatiyes,  for  my  conduct  during  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  European  revolution,  is  cbe  bluest 
reward  I  could  receive.  Well  may  I  stand  firm  and 
erect,  when  in  their  names,  and  by  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  declared  to  have,  in  every  instance,  been 
fiiithful  to  those  American  principles  of  liberty,  equal- 
ity, and  true  social  order,  the  devotion  to  which,  as 
it  has  been  from  my  earli«^t  youth,  so  it  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  a  solemn  du^y  to  my  latest  breath. 

"  You  have  been  pleased,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  allude 
to  the  peculiar  /^licity  of  my  situation,  when,  after 
so  long  an  absence,  I  am  called  to  witness  the  im- 
mense improvements,  the  admirable  communications, 
o[  the  prodigious  creation  of  which  we  find  an  ex- 
ample m  (his  city,  whose  name  itself  is  a  venerated 
palladium ;  in  a  word,  all  the  grandeur  and  prosper^ 
ity  of  those  happy  United  States,  who,  at  the  same 
time  they  nobly  secure  Hbe  complete  assertion  of 
American  independence,  reflect  on  every  part  of  die 
world  the  light  of  a  far  superior  political  civilizatioiL 

"  What  better  pledge  can  be  given  of  a  persevering 
national  love  of  liberty,  when  those  blessings  are  evi- 
dently the  result  of  a  virtuous  resistance  to  oppres- 
sion, and  of  institutions  founded  on  ttie  ri^ts  of  man 
and  the  republican  principle  of  self-government  7 

^  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  posterity  h^  not  bemn  for 
me,  since,  in  the  sons  or  my  companions  and  ni^ndi, 

Tt 
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I  find  the  same  public  feelii^  and,  permit  me  to 
add,  the  same  feelings  in  mj  behalf,  which  1  have 
had  the  happiness  to  experience  in  their  fathers. 

^  Sir,  I  have  been  allowed,  forty  years  ago,  before 
a  committee  of  a  Congress  of  thirteen  States,  to  ex- 
press the  fond  wishes  of  an  American  heart  On  this 
day,  I  have  the  honour,  and  enjoy  the  delight,  to 
congratulate  the  representatives  of  the  Union,  so 
vastly  enlarged,  on  the  realization  of  those  wishes, 
even  beyond  every  human  expectation,  and  upon  the 
almost  infinite  prospects  we  can  with  certainty  anti- 
cipate. Permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of 
tiie  House  of  Representatives,  to  join  to  the  expres- 
sion of  those  sentiments,  a  tribute  of  my  lively  grati- 
tude, afiectionate  devotion,  and  profound  respect^' 

A  deeper  silence  never  pervaded  any  assembly 
than  that  with  which  the  audience  listened,  to  this 
answer.  There  was  «o  much  of  nature,  of  sincerity, 
and  of  affection  in  the  iqanner  of  the  speaker,  and 
quite  evidently  so  little  of  preparation  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  reply,  that  it  produced  a  vastly  greater 
effect  than  any  studied  discourse,  however  elegant  in 
phraseology  and  thought 

After  a  snort  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which 
many  of  the  members  were  manifestly  stilling  their 
awakened  feelings,  the  gentleman  who  had  announced 
La  Fayette  arose,  and  impressively  moved  that  the 
house  should  now  adjourn.  The  question  was  put 
and  carried,  and  then  all  present,  members  and  spec- 
tators, crowded  about  their  guest,  to  renew  welcon^es 
and  felicitations  which  were  reiterated  for  the  thou- 
sandth time. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  Americans  have  any  par- 
ticular tact  in  Jieir  manner  of  conducting  ceremo- 
nies, perhaps,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  not  much 
practised  in  their  mysteries ;  but,  as  natural  feelings 
are  as  little  disturbed  as  possible,  1  have  ever  found 
in  the  receptions,  greetings,  andy^/e*  they  have  given 
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to  La  Fajette,  a  nmplicity  and  touching  afiection 
that  hai  gone  directly  to  the  heart  The  veteran 
hiniBelf  has  manifested,  on  all  occasions,  a  wonderfiil 
tact  and  readiness.  Notwithstanding  the  gravity  and 
earnest  air  he  has  so  often  been  compelled  to  en- 
counter, he  has,  in  evei^  instance,  managed  to  strip 
ttie  ceremony  of  the  stiffness  of  preparation,  and  to 
give  to  the  interviews  the  warm^  and  interest  that 
should  distinguish  a  meeting  between  a  parent  and 
his  children. 

After  the  business  of  die  momine  was  ended,  Cad- 
wallader  and  myself  joined  a  small  party  which  con- 
tinued about  the  person  of  La  Fayette,  whom  we 
accompanied  to  his  lodgings.  The  heart  of  the  old 
man  was  full,  and  he  took  an  evident  delight  in 
recurring  to  those  events  of  the  revolution  which  re- 
dounded to  the  credit  of  a  people,  in  whose  history 
and  character  he  seems  to  ^e  the  same  pride  that  a 
fond  father  would  feel  in  witnessing  the  advance  of  a 
promising  son.  During  our  ride,  he  mentioned  sev- 
eral little  circumstances  that  are  worthy  of  repetition ; 
but  the  limits  of  this  letter  must  confine  me  to  two. 

In  the  year  1779  and  1780,  La  Fayette  command- 
ed the  light  in&ntry  of  the  American  army.  Most  of 
the  soldiers  were  natives  of  New-England,  or  of  tfie 
middle  States.  With  these  troops  he  was  sent  firom 
the  north  to  act  against  Comwallis,  in  that  mem- 
orable campaign  in  which  he  did  himself  so  much 
honour  by  his  prudence  and  spirit,  and  which  ter- 
minated in  the  capture  of  the  latter.  On  reaching 
Baltimore,  the  effects  of  climate,  and  of  a  removsd 
from  home,  became  quite  apparent  on  the  spirits  of 
his  men.  They  conversed  among  ttiemselves  of  the 
dangers  of  a  summer  passed  in  the  low  counties  of 
Virginia,  and  for  a  few  nights  there  were  repeated 
desertions.  It  was  of  ttie  last  importance  to  put  a 
stop  to  a  feeling  that  threatened  destruction  to  the 
service.    The  young  Frenchman  took  coumel  of  hip 
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own  heart,  and  acted  accordingly.  He  iitaed  n  «»» 
oral  order,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  daiu^n  oi  tho 
climate,  and  the  hazards  and  hardships  of  the  content 
plated  service  in  the  plainest  language,  concluding  1^ 
calling  on  those  who  felt  uneaual  to  the  trial  to  pr^ 
sent  themselves,  in  order  that  tney  mig|it  be  embodied 
and  sent  back  to  the  main  annv,  since  it  was  abac^ 
lately  necessary  that  he  should  know  the  preciae 
force  on  which  he  might  depend.  Not  a  man  came 
forward  to  claim  the  promised  &vour;  and,  what  it 
fiur  more  remarkable,  not  anodier  desertion  occoned. 
The  second  anecdote  is  still  more  worthy  of  relatioo. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  vrar  of  1776,  the 
American  army  was  rarely  exempted  from  severe 
suffering.  They  had  to  contend  witib  disease  and 
hunger;  were  often  without  shoes,  even  in  winter, 
and  freauently  without  ammunition.*  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  18  known  that  famine  actually  pervaded  the 
grand  army  while  it  lay  at  no  great  distance  in  front 
of  general  Howe,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
and  an  admirably  appointed  force.  During  the  cam- 
paign of  1780,  La  Fayette,  who,  you  will  remember, 
was  an  American  general,  was  joined  by  a  small 
French  force.  He  continued  to  command  as  the 
senior  officer.  There  was  a  scarcity  in  the  camp, 
and  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to  severe  measures 
in  order  to  provide  for  the  allies.  He  boldly  issued 
an  order  that  no  American  should  receive  a  mouthful 
until  the  French  soldiers  were  furnished  with  full 


*  The  writer  made  an  acqamintmiice  with  two  reterant  of  that 
war,  while  in  America.  One  of  then  aMored  him  he  marched 
into  the  hattle  of  Trenton  (he  wat  a  lieutenant,  and  it  was  in 
the  depth  of  winter)  without  a  shirt ;  and  the  other,  who  was 
in  the  caralry,  assured  him,  that  hy  charging  at  the  hattle  of 
Eutmw  into  a  thicket  of  hlsck-}acks,  (a  lort  of  thorny  hush,) 
where  the  English  infantry  had  thrown  themselrcs,  alter  the 
principal  rencontre,  he  lost  a  far  more  important  restmeat, 
which  he  was  not  ahle  to  replace,  imtil  be  luckily  found  a 
piece  of  tow-olotb  in  the   '  ' 
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ntioiis^  aDd  for  several  dajs  the  camp  exhibited  the 
sioffular  spectacle  of  one  portion  of  its  inmates  being 
(biffed,  while  the  ottier  was  on  an  exceedingly  Km* 
ited  allowance.  What  renders  flie  forbearance  of 
die  native  troops  still  more  worthy  of  praise,  is  (bt 
(Bjctf  that  ttie  officer  who  commanded  the  dangerous 
distinction,  was  a  countryman  of  those  who  were 
well  fed:  yet  no  man  heard  a  mnrmar !  To  me  it 
seems,  diat  the  mutual  confidence  exhibited  in  tfa|s 
fact,  is  as  creditable  to  him  who  dared  to  issoe  m 
order,  as  to  those  who  knew  how  to  sttbmit  to  it 
without  complaint 


TO  THE  PROFESSOR  CHRISTIAN  JANSEN, 

4^  Sfc 


WftshtaftoB, 


— It  was  a  week  before  I  recovered  from  die  shock 
of  such  an  akrm.  But  on  more  mature  thouf^ 
(especially  when  I  came  coolly  to  reflect  on  some 
recent  dangers  through  which  I  had  myself  passed  in 
triumph,  as  well  as  on  the  numberiess  instances  in 
which  I  had  felt  symptoms  of  the  same  disorder,)  I 
began  to  consider  your  cause  as  br  from  hopeless. 
We  become  more  liable  to  these  attacks  as  we  ad- 
vance in  life,  and  I  warn  you  of  being  constantly  on 
your  guarAigauDst  them.  I  also  b^  leave  to  recom« 
mend  exercise  and  change  of  scene  as  the  most 
effectual  cure.  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  had  not 
fortune  made  us  all  travellers,  we  should  long  since 
have  ceased  to  be  the  independent  beinp  we  are. 
Waller  spoke,  in  his  last  letter,  of  a  Venetian  beauty, 

Tta 
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m  laDguaee  that  seemed  omiDOus;  bat  I  know  too 
well  that  aeep  inward  eccentricity  of  the  man,  which 
he  8o  prettilj  calls  mauvaise  konie^  to  dread  any  thing 
serious  from  the  affair.  I  think  his  eminently  impuw 
tial  manner  of  viewing  things,  will  for  ever  save  mm 
firom  the  sin  of  matrimony.  Besides,  the  siri  is  only 
descended  from  two  doges  of  ttie  fifteen&  centniTi 
and  four  or  fire  old  admirals  of  ttie  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth,  a  genealogy  that  surely  cannot  pretend  to 
compete  with  the  descent  of  a  Somersetshire  baronet, 
whose  great-grandfather  was  an  alderman  of  Lin- 
coln, and  whose  great-grandmother  was  die  youngest 
daudbter  of  a  British  officer.  If  you  doubt  the  tnitti 
of  me  last  circumstance,  1  refer  you  to  the  half-pay 
list  of  lieutenants  of  dragoons,  in  the  reign  of  Geoige 
the  Second.  « 

You  have  made  a  much  more  formidable  request 
than  you  appear  to  think,  when  you  desire  that  I  will 
give  you  a  detailed  account  of  the  system  of  juris- 
prudence, of  the  laws,  and  of  the  dtflferent  courts  of 
this  country.  The  subject,  properly  and  ably  con- 
sidered, would  require  a  year  of  time,  and  innnitely 
more  l^al  science  than  1  can  lay  claim  to  possess. 
Still,  as  I  may  tell  you  some  things  of  which  you  are 
as  yet  a  stranger,  I  shall  not  shnnk  from  the  task  of 
communicating  the  little  I  do  know,  under  the  stale 
plea  of  incompetency. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival  in  diis  place,  Cad- 
wallader  and  myself  had  descended  from  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  caucus,  and  we 
were  about  to  leave  the  Capitol,  when  my  friend 
made  a  sudden  inclination  to  the  left,  motioning  for 
me  to  follow.  He  passed  into  the  baseiffcnt  of  the 
northern  wing  of  the  edifice.  I  had  seen  but  a  few 
minutes  before,  by  the  naked  flag-statV,  that  the  Sen- 
ate had  adjourned,*  and,  was  about  to  say  as  much, 

*  A  flag  ii  kept  flyioj^  orcr  the  wingt  in  which  the  two  houses 
meet,  wfoo  they  are  in  session,  and  they  are  stnick  as  either 
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when  I  observed,  that  in  place  of  ascending  Ae  stain 
which  led  io  ttieir  chamber,  he  proceeded  deeper  into 
the  lower  apartments  of  the  wmg.  Opening  a  simple 
door,  we  entered  a  spacious,  bat  low  and  fiir  from 
brilliant  apartment  It  was  lighted  only  from  one  of 
its  sides.  Directly  in  front  of  the  windows,  and  a 
little  elevated  above  the  rest  of  the  floor,  sat  seven 
grave  looking  men,  most  of  whom  had  passed  the 
meridian  of  bfe.  They  were  clad  in  simple  black 
silk  robes,  not  unlike  those  worn  by  the  students  of 
universities,  and  most  of  them  were  busily  occupied 
in  takkig  notes.  Immediately  in  their  front,  some  ten 
or  twelve  respectable  men  were  seated,  who  had 
nothing  in  attire  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinaij 
gentlemen  of  the  country.  There  were  two  or  three 
others  who  had  the  air  of  being  inferior  emplovSs  of 
some  ^ve  and  important  bo<^;  though,  with  die 
exception  of  the  black  silk  robes,  I  saw  no  other 
badges  of  office.  On  the  right,  and  on  the  lefl,  there 
were  benches  in  rows,  and  perhaps  thirty  or  forty 
more  gentlemen  were  seated  on  them,  listening  to 
what  was  said.  Among  these  auditors,  there  might 
have  been  a  dozen  genteel  looking  women.  Tnb 
assemblage  was  composed  of  the  judges,  the  advo> 
cates,  the  officers,  and  the  suitors  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Ah  present  who  did 
not  come  within  one  or  the  other  of  Uie  above-men- 
tioned denominations,  were,  like  ourselves,  merely 
curious  witnesses  of  the  proceedings. 

We  staid  an  hour  listening  to  the  ailment  of  a 
distinguished  advocate.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  one  of  the  eastern  States,  and  by  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  language,  and  the  acuteness  and  force 
of  his  thoughts,  he  was  cleariy  a  man  who  would 


body  adjourof.  These  are  signals  that  enable  people  at  a  dis- 
tance to  learn  !rhether  the  Smiate,  or  loirer  bouse,  are  stiU  Io* 
g^ber  or  noC 
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hare  done  credit  to  any  tribunal  in  the  worUL  Tlie 
manner  of  the  speaker  was  rather  cold,  bat  it  wis 
d%nified,  and  he  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  his 
auditors,  by  addressing  all  he  said  to  their  reasons. 
The  judees  listened  with  graye  attention,  and  indeed 
ttie  whole  scene  wore  the  air  of  a  calm  and  a  hi^^y 
reasonable  investigation. 

My  attention  was  given  more  to  the  severe  sim* 
plicity  which  marked  the  aspect  and  proceeding  of 
this  powerful  tribunal,  than  to  the  particular  subject 
before  it  I  found  high  authority  again  reposing  with 
con6dence  on  the  most  naked  ceremonials,  and  I 
again  found  it  surrounded  by  an  air  of  deep  rever- 
ence, which  proves  how  little  the  vu%ar  auxiliaries 
of  our  eastern  inventions  are  necessary  to  insure  it 
respect  and  obedience.  On  no  other  occasion  was  I 
ever  so  completely  sensible  of  the  feebleness  of  an 
artiticial,  or  of  the  majes^  of  a  true,  because  a  natu- 
ral dignity,  as  on  this.  1  have  heard  the  wigs,  and 
robes,  and  badges  of  office  of  half  the  tribunals  of 
Europe  laughed  at,  even  by  those  who  become  fa- 
miliar with  their  absurdities ;  but  I  do  not  know  on 
what  the  most  satirical  wit  could  seize,  in  a  body  Uke 
this,  to  turn  into  ridicule.  It  is  no  small  proof  of  the 
superiority  that  is  obtained  by  the  habit  of  consider- 
ing things  in  their  direct  and  natural  aspects,  that 
wigs,  and  other  similar  encumbrances,  which  are 
heaped  upon  the  human  form,  with  us,  in  order  to 
heighten  respect,  in  this  country  are  avoided,  in  or- 
der to  protect  those,  who  should  be  venerated,  from 
undeserved  ridicule. 

Considered  in  reference  to  its  functions,  and  to  the 
importance  of  the  trusts  which  it  discharges,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  is  the  most  august 
tribunal  of  the  world.  It  may  not  yet  be  called  upon 
to  decide  on  causes  which  involve  as  great  an  amount 
of  property,  perhaps,  as  some  of  the  courts  of  Eng* 
land ;  but,  as  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country 
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shall  increase  with  its  growth,  die  matterB  it  decides 
will  become  still  greater;  and  it  now  produces  a 
migbtjr  influence  on  the  interests  of  the  whole  Union* 
You  will  better  understand  the  subject^  if  we  take  a 
rapid  view  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  confederal 
tion,  as  it  is  connected  with  those  of  tiie  Bereiml 
States. 

You  already  know  that  the  theory  of  the  American 
govemment  assumes  that  all  power  is  the  natoral 
and  necessaiy  ru^  of  tiie  people.  The  accidental 
circumstances  of  colonization  had  tfirown  the  seltlen 
into  a  certain  number  of  bodies  politic,  befiore  the  era 
of  tfieir  revolution.  Until  that  event  arrived,  each 
province  was  entirely  distinct  and  independent  of  all 
die  others,  except  as  diey  had  common  rektioiis 
throng  dieir  all^iance  to  the  crown  of  England, 
ind  through  those  commercial  and  general  interests 
which  united  them  as  the  subjects  of  the  same  em- 
pire. 

For  die  purpose  of  achieving  dieir  independence, 
the  diffisrent  provinces  entered  into  a  compact  i^diich 
partook  of  the  nature  of  an  intimate  and  indissoluble 
alliance.  The  articles  of  the  confederation  were  a 
sort  of  treaty,  that  was  not,  however,  hmited  to  defi- 
nite, but  which  embraced  general  objects,  and  which 
was  to  know  no  limits^to  its  duration^  but  sock  as 
necessity  must  put  to  all  things  Still  it  was  lilde 
more  than  an  intimate  alhance  between  thirteen 
separate  and  independent  governments.  Money  was 
to  be  raised  for  avowed  and  general  purposes ;  but  it 
was  done  in  the  waj  of  subsidies  ramer  than  of  tax- 
ation. Each  State  collected  its  own  resources  in  its 
own  manner,  and  it  had  fulfilled  most  of  its  obliga* 
tions  to  the  confederation  when  it  had  paid  its  qoota, 
and  when  it  permitted  the  few  public  agents  appoint* 
ed  by  the  Congress  to  discharge  the  particular  trusts 
that  were  del^ated  to  the  Union. 
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Notwithstanding  this  imperfect  and  chimqr  oi|;iini* 
cation  of  their  general  government,  the  inhabitanti 
of  the  United  States  were,  even  at  that  early  day, 
essentially  the  same  people.  They  had  the  same 
news  of  policy,  the  same  general  spirit,  substantially 
the  same  origin,*  and  a  community  of  interests  that 
constantly  invited  a  more  intimate  association.  The 
country  was  scarcely  relieved  from  the  pressure  and 
struggle  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  before  its  wisest 
citizens  began  to  consider  the  means  of  effecting  so 
derirable  an  object  Peace  was  concluded  in  1783; 
and,  m  1787,  a  convention  was  called  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  United  States.  The  very  word 
camtitution  implies  the  control  of  all  those  interests 
which  distinguish  an  identified  community.  If  we 
speak  with  technical  accuracy,  the  convention  of 
1787  was  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  improving  aix 
existing  compact,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  one  entirely  new.  But  it  will  simplify  our 
theory,  and  answer  all  the  desirable  purposes  of  the 
present  object,  if  we  assume  that  the  States  entered 
into  the  bargain  perfectly  unencumbered  by  any  pre- 
existing engagements. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  each  State  possessed 
all  the  rights  of  a  distinct  sovereignty,  when  it  sent 
its  delegates  to  the  convention.  There  was  no  power 
which  of  necessity  belongs  to  any  other  government 
of  the  world,  that  each  of  these  States  could  not  of 
itself  exercise^  subject  always  to  the  restrictions  of 
its  own  institutions  and  laws.  But  then,  each  State 
possessed  the  power  of  altering  its  own  institutions 
at  it  saw  fit ;  it  had  its  own  laws,  its  own  tribunals, 
and  it  preserved  its  policy  in  all  things,  except  that, 
m  point  of  fact,  by  the  ancient  confederation,  it  was 

*  A  gross  error  exists  io  Europe,  on  the  subject  of  the  mixed 
character  of  this  people.  The  wholepopulation  of  LouisiaDa, 
lor  instance,  but  a  litUe  exceeded  75,000  souls  (blacks  included,; 
HI  1810.    It  waf  ceded  to  the  Union  in  1804. 
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bound  not  to  enter  into  wan,  and  certain  other  en* 
gagements,  with  foreign  nations,  without  the  rest  of 
Uie  States  being  parties  to  the  transaction. 

The  constitution  of  1787  wrou^t  a  vital  change 
in  this  system.  The  Americans  now  became  one 
people  in  their  institutions,  as  well  as  in  their  origin 
and  in  their  feelings.  It  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  two  latter  induced  the  former  circumstancet 
and  not  the  former  the  latter. 

You  can  readily  imagine  that  the  principal  point 
to  be  decided  in  a  hoSj  which  had  professc^dly  as- 
sembled with  such  intentions,  was  that  of  the  continu- 
ation or  annihilation  of  the  State  governments.  There 
were  not  a  few  in  favour  of  the  first  policy,  thoag|i 
the  influence  of  those  who  supported  the  authorny 
of  the  States  happily  prevailed.  I  say  happily,  since, 
I  think,  it  can  be  made  plain  that  ttie  existence  of 
the  Union  at  the  present  nour,  no  less  than  its  future 
continuance,  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  existence 
of  the  government  of  the  several  States. 

In  consequence  of  the  policy  that  prevailed,  a 
species  of  mixed  and  complicated  government  was 
established,  which  was  before  unknown  to  the  world, 
but  which  promises  to  prove  that  territory  may  be 
extended  aa  lihitwn  without  materially  impairing  ttie 
strength  of  a  country  by  its  extent  It  strikes  me, 
that  as  the  confederation  of  the  United  States  is  the 
most  natural  government  known,  that  it  is  conse* 
quently  the  only  empire  on  whose  stability  the  fullest 
confidence  can  be  placed.  It  is  a  superstructure 
r^ularly  reared  on  a  solid  foundation,  and  not  a 
tower  from  which  a  number  of  heavy  and  ill-balanced 
dependants  are  suspended.  As  to  toe  prognostics  of 
its  dissolution,  they  are  founded  on  theories  that  are 
getting  to  be  a  little  obsolete;  and  the  best  aiigument 
that  is  ur^d  to  prove  their  truth,  after  all,  is  merely 
the  fact  Uiat  the  confederation  of  the  United  States 
has  not  existed  more  than  die  fiUl  term  of  fifty  yeart 
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daring  the  last  half  century.  Perhaps  it  may  console 
these  impatient  reasoners  to  know,  that,  while  the 
records  of  the  country  are  certainly  limited  to  the 
l^ief  period  named,  so  far  as  improvement,  wealth, 
power,  and  a  general  advancement  are  concemedt 
tt  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  in  enstence 
two  or  three  centuries. 

In  order  to  effect  the  material  objects  of  the  new 
confederation,  it  became  necessary  that  the  States 
should  part  freely  with  their  power.  The  principle 
was  adopted  that  every  thing  which  was  necessaij 
to  the  general  welfare  should  be  yielded  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  while  the  States  should,  of  course, 
retain  all  the  rest  of  their  authority.  But,  with  a  view 
to  give  the  utmost  efficiency  to  the  new  system,  an 
executive,  courts,  and  subordinate  functionaries  were 
created,  who  were  to  act  on  the  people  sometimes 
through,  but  oftener  without,  the  intermediate  agency 
of  the  State  authorities.  As  our  present  business  is 
with  the  courts,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that 
branch  of  the  subject 

Although  the  several  States  preserve  the  outlines 
of  the  ju£cial  institutions  which  they  inherited  from 
their  ancestors,  there  are  not,  probably,  two  in  the 
whole  confederation  whose  forms  of  jurisprudence 
are  precisely  the  same.     There  is  necessarily  a  dif- 
ference in  the  policy  of  a  large  State  and  the  policy 
of  a  small  one ;  in  that  of  a  large,  new  State  and  that 
of  a  large  old  one ;  in  that  of  a  State  without  and  in 
diat  of  a  State  with  slaves ;  in  a  commercial  and  in  a 
purely  a^cultural  State ;  and,  in  short,  in  a  society 
lich  exists  under  the  direct  influence  of  certain  in- 
,  and  in  a  society  which  exists  under  the  lic- 
ence of  certain  others.     You  may  trace  in  this 
wer  of  accommodating  their  minute  policy  to  their 
i  rticular  condition,  and,  what  is  probably  quite 

ortant,  to  their  own  pleasure,  one  of  the  great 
lor  the  durabiUty  ol  the  Union. 
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Had  I  the  necessary  knowledge  to  impart  it,  ^a 
would  not  possess  the  patience  to  read  a  deteiled 
account  of  me  shades  of  difference  which  exist  in  the 
jiirispradence  of  twentj-four  separate  communities. 
I  shall  therefore  take  the  outline  of  that  of  New- York, 
the  most  populous  of  the  States,  and  point  out  its  con- 
nexion with  that  of  the  Union.  It  will  be  suffid^ntly 
exact  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  whole. 

The  foundation  of  the  laws  of  New- York,  is  ttie 
common  law  of  England.  Some  of  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  and  a  few  of  its  principles,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  wbdch,  of 
course,  has  substituted  the  maxims  of  a  republic  for 
those  of  a  monarchy.  Statute  law  has  che^nged,  and 
is  daily  chan^ng  certain  other  decrees  of  the  com- 
mon law,  which  are  found  to  be  inapplicable  to  ttie 
peculiar  state  of  this  society.  I  know  no  better  eri- 
dence  of  the  boldness  and  usefulness  of  reform,  as  it 
exists  in  this  country,  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  early 
changes  they  made  in  the  common  law.  It  is  now 
near  half  a  century  since  they  destroyed  the  right  of 
entail,  the  trial  by  battle,  the  detestable  and  unnatural 
law  of  the  half-blood,  and  a  variety  of  other  similar 
usa^  that  are  just  beginning  to  become  obnoxious 
to  European  censure.  The  Americans  tiiemsehres 
say  that  New-Yoric  has  still  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
daily  complaints  are  heard  against  impedimenia  to 
justice,  which  are  to  be  traced  to  the  usages  of  a 
comparatively  daric  ace.* 

The  lowest  tribunal  known  to  the  laws,  is  what  is 

*  There  are  people  who  may  find  it  cmious  to  know,  that  die 
adyancement  of  public  opioion,  and  the  consetjiient  security 
of  Hberty,  is  nmkiug  bold  inroads  on  those  pracbces  which  are 
known  to  have  given  birth  to  political  rights.  In  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  and,  the  writer  belieyes,  in  one  or  two  others,  the 
use  of  a  jury  is  dispensed  with,  in  all  civil  cases,  in  which  it  is 
not  demanded  by  one  of  the  parties.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
five^ixths  of  the  civil  actions  are  tried  by  the  court.  Still  tho 
right  of  a  trial  by  jury  ia  gvarantidd  by  the  oooititatkMi  of  IM 
Uaitfid  St&tn. 

Uu 
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called  a  justices^  court,  or  the  suits  before  a  jostice 
of  the  peace.  In  each  county  there  is  also  a  regular 
court  lor  the  trial  of  criminal  causes,  and  for  the 
common  pleas  of  that  countj.  The  presiding  c^k^ers 
of  these  courts  are  termed  judges ;  they  are  commool  j 
6ye  in  number,  and  are  sometmies  aided  by  what  icre 
called  assistant  justices.  In  the  older  counties  these 
judges  are  usually  men  of  education,  and  always  men 
of  character.  They  are  frequently  lawyers,  who  con- 
tinue to  practise  in  the  higher  courts,  and  they  are 
often  men  of  landed  estate,  yeomen  of  good  charac- 
ters and  influence,  and  sometimes  merchants.  Their 
criminal  duties  are  not  unUke  those  of  the  cjuarter 
sessions  in  England.  Executions  in  civil  actioiis  is- 
sued out  of  this  court,  take  effect  on  all  property 
found  within  the  limits  of  the  county,  and  judgmente 
are  liens  on  real  estate,  according  to  priority  of  date, 
without  reference  to  the  courts  where  any  other  sim- 
ilar claims  may  be  recorded. 

The  State  is  next  subdivided  into  judicial  circuits. 
For  each  of  these  circuits  there  is  one  judge.  This 
officer  presides  at  the  circuit  courts,  assisted  by  the 
judges  of  the  county ;  and  as  the  judgments  obtained 
under  verdicts  in  this  court  are  perfected  before  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State,  they  have  a  lien  on  all 
property  belonging  to  the  party  concerned  within  the 
bounds  of  the  State.  Both  of  these  courts  take  cogni- 
sance of  crimes. 

The  supreme  court  (of  the  State  of  New- York)  is 
composed  of  three  judges.  They  constitute  a  court 
of  law,  to  which  appeals  are  made  from  the  inferior 
tribunals.  The  judges  do  not  regularly  preside  at  any 
of  the  circuits,  though  it  is  withm  the  scope  of  their 
powers  to  do  so  if  they  please.*  They  settle  all  causes, 

^Tliere  has  been  a  recent  change  in  the  courts  of  New- 
fork.  A  few  yean  since  there  were  fi?e  )u<i^  of  the  sn* 
MUM  oomti  and  they  tried  all  causes  at  >tsi  Prius,  holdiog 
m  circuita  m  pmon.    It  was  foand  that  the  bminata  aoca- 
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and  the  rqK>rt8  of  their  proceedings  form  the  ordina- 
ry books  of  precedents. 

There  is  a  chancellor  who  hears  and  decides  in 
all  cases  where  equity  is  claimed,  and  who  exercises 
the  usual  authority  in  granting  injunctions  against  the 
consummation  of  proceedings  at  law.  In  many  of  the 
States,  the  equitable  power  is  lodged  in  the  same 
courts  as  the  legal,  the  judges  hearing  causes  on  what 
is  termed  the  equity  side.  The  chancellor  of  the 
State  is  purely  a  law  officer,  exercising  no  other  func- 
tions, and  holding  his  commission  by  the  same  ten* 
ures  as  the  judges.  In  one  or  two  of  the  States, 
however,  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor. 

The  Senate  of  the  State,  (of  New- York,)  assisted 
by  the  chancellor  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
form  a  tribunal  for  appeals,  and  for  the  correction  of 
errors  in  the  last  resort  Their  decision  is  final,  un- 
less die  defendant  should  happen  to  be  a  foreigner, 
or  a  citizen  of  another  State,  in  which  case  the  cause 
can  be  carried  into  the  courts  of  the  United  States* 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  court  is  not  known 
to  many  of  the  States. 

The  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  a  State,  embraces 
most  of  the  ordinary  interests. of  life.  Nearly  all  oA 
fences  against  persons  and  things,  whether  considered 
in  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  individual,  or  in 

molated,  uid,  in  order  to  repair  U>e  e?i1,  the  circuit  jvdffct 
were  appoiDted ;  those  of  the  supreme  court  were  reduced  in 
number,  and  the  common  duties  of  the  latter  were  limited  to 
the  terms.  The  better  opinion  in  the  State  is,  that  this  de- 
parture from  a  practice  which  has  been  sanctioned  by  so  many 
centuries  is  not  successfuL  A  return  to  the  former  system  is 
alr^y  contemplated,  with  an  increase  of  the  judges,  that  shall 
make  their  whole  number  equal  to  the  labour  they  have  to  un- 
dergo. 

*  The  plaintiff,  being  an  alien,  or  a  citizen  of  another  State, 
can  do  the  same  thing  m  the  first  stages  of  the  suit.  But  it  it 
impossible  to  be  minute  in  a  work  like  this ;  the  writer  merely 
aims  at  giring  a  general  idea  of  the  system  of  the  jurisprudenoe 
of  t^  United  States. 
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refereoce  to  the  dignity  and  security  of  societr,  tarn 
be  tried  before  some  one  of  the  tribunals  mentKHied. 
hi  many  cases  the  tribunab  have  concurrent  power, 
those  of  the  United  States  always  being  sopieme* 
when  they  have  a  right  to  interfere  at  all. 

The  lowest  tribunal  established  by  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  district  courts*  The  rule  it  to 
make  each  State  a  district  for  the  trial  of  caoaes  uih 
der  the  laws  of  the  Union,  thoudi  some  of  the  lai^ger 
States  are  divided  into  two.  Each  of  these  comts 
has  its  particular  judge,  its  recording,  and  its  execu* 
tive  officers.  The  latter  are  called  marshals ;  they 
exercise  all  the  ordinary  duties  of  an  Elnglish  sheriC* 
Original  causes  are  tried  before  the  district  judge.  If 
A.  should  fail  in  the  conditions  of  an  ordinary  con- 
tract made  with  B.,  the  latter  would  bring  his  suit  in 
the  county  in  which  the  former  resided,  or  in  the  su* 
preme  court  of  the  State,  as  he  might  please ;  but  if 
the  contract  had  direct  reference  to  matter  which  is 
exclusively  controlled  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  he  would  probably  bring  his  action  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  State  in  which  the  defendant  lived. 
In  matters  that  arise  from  seizures  under  the  cus- 
toms, or  that  affect  any  other  of  the  direct  interests 
of  the  United  States,  the  District  Court  is  always 
competent  to  proceed.  If  process  issues  on  execu- 
tion from  the  courts  of  the  State,  it  is  to  the  sheriff; 
but  from  the  United  States^  courts  it  is  directed  to 
tlie  marshal.  The  same  distinction  is  observed  for 
the  execution  of  sentences  under  the  respective  crimi- 
nal laws  of  the  two  authorities.  Thus,  it  would  be 
possible,  as  in  the  cases  of  an  ordinary  murder  and 
of  piracy,  for  two  convicts  to  issue  from  the  same 
gaol,  and  to  go  to  the  same  gallows,  though  the  one 
should  be  hanged  under  the  orders  of  a  sheriff,  and 
the  other  under  the  orders  of  a  marshal.     Though 

*  Each  county  has  a  sheriff  uadcr  the  laws  of  the  Stated 
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there  are  no  points  of  collision,  in  matters  of  mere 
dignity,  the  marshal  is  a  man  of  more  importance  than 
a  sheriff,  inasmuch  as  his  bailiwick  embraces  a  whole 
State  instead  of  a  county ;  and  he  executes  the  an- 
preme  law  of  the  land,  though,  in  fact,  his  functions 
are  often  limited  to  a  course  of  concurrent,  or  rather 
to  a  division  of  familiar  powers.* 

Each  State  also  forms  a  district  for  the  circuit 
courts  of  the  United  States.  At  the  circuit,  a  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States  presides, 
assisted  by  the  judge  of  the  dbtrict  They  bear 
original  cases,  and  such  appeals  as,  by  law,  can  be 
brou^t  from  the  tribunals  of  the  State.  It  frequently 
happens,  that  actions  affecting  parties  residing  in  dif- 
ferent States,  are  brou^t  in  the  courts  of  a  particular 
State,  because  the  property  in  dispute  Ues  there,  and 
the  defendant  then  carries  his  appeal  to  one  of  One 
circuit  courts  of  the  United  States.  You  will  see 
that,  of  necessity,  the  laws  of  the  several  States  must 
be  known  to  the  judges  of  these  circuits,  as  a  great 
deal  of  their  power  goes  no  further  than  to  take  care 
that  these  laws  shall  not  infnnge  on  the  rights  which 
are  guarantied  by  the  confederation. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  sit  once  a  year,  to  hear  appeals  and  questions 
of  law.  They  have  all  the  equity  powers  wnich  are 
necessarily  incident  to  justice,  there  being  no  chan- 
cellor of  the  United  States.  Their  decisions  are  final, 
no  appeal  lying  to  any  other  body  of  the  land.  This 
dignified  and  powerful  tribunal  not  only  decides  on 
the  interests  of  individuals,  but  on  the  interests  of 

*  The  United  States  have,  as  yet,  no  gaoli.    There  is  such 

gerfeot  understanding  between  tne  two  authorities,  that  the 
tates  lend  their  ffaois,  court-rooms,  &c.  to  the  officers  of 
the  United  States,  though  it  is  pn^able  that,  ere  Ions,  prorisioii 
will  be  made  for  both.  A  conyict,  sentenced  to  hara  labour  by 
a  court  of  the  United  States,  is  sent  to  the  Penitentiary  of  the 
State  where  he  is  conricted,  the  former  defrajring  any  exoen 
of  expense  orer  the  fruits  of  hit  earnings. 

Una 
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States.  Communities  that  are,  even  now,  lai^r  than 
die  smallest  kingdoms  of  Europe,  can  come  before 
them,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as  suitors  and  de* 
fendants. 

The  aflairs  of  this  immensely  important  tribtmal, 
have  ever  been  conducted  with  surprising  dignity  and 
moderation.  The  judges  are  amenable  to  public 
opinion,  the  severest  punishment  and  the  ti^test 
check  in  a  free  community,  and  their  corruption  can 
be  punished  by  impeachment  An  instance  of  the 
latter  occurred  during  high  party  times,  and  while  the 
doctrines  of  Europe  were  more  in  jfashion  than  they 
are  at  present,  but  the  accused  was  not  found  guilty. 

The  duties  of  the  supreme  court  are  often  of  a 
highly  delicate  nature,  but  the  judges  have  contrived 
to  create  a  great  degree  of  reverence  for,  and  of 
confidence  in,  their  decisions.  As  the  population  of 
the  country  increases,  the  number  of  the  judges  will 
be  increased  to  meet  its  wants.* 

You  know  that  steam  was  first  successfully  applied 
to  boats  in  America.  The  celebrated  Fulton  obtained 
a  law  (in  the  State  of  New-York)  creating  a  mono- 
poly of  its  use  in  liis  favour  for  a  term  of  years.  At 
hrst,  the  experiment  was  deemed  so  hazardous,  that 
he  enjoyed  this  exclusive  right  without  molestation. 
But,  when  the  immense  profits  of  the  speculation 
became  apparent,  men  began  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  monopoly.  Boats  were  built  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  assignees  of  Fulton.  The  chancellor  of 
the  State  of  New- York,  regarding  the  act  of  his  own 
l^islature,  granted  an  injunction,  prohibiting  their 
use.  The  parties  then  joined  issue,  and  the  case 
was  carried  through  the  courts  of  the  State,  until  it 
reached  the  Court  of  Errors,  where  it  was  decided  in 
fiivour  of  the  law  of  the  State.  New  parties  appealed 
to  the  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  as  citizens 

*  It  hat  VBoeoUy  been  niied  to  nine. 
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of  mnother  State,  and  as  citizens  claiming  the  protec 
tion  of  the  laws  of  the  confederacy.  It  was  contended 
that  the  law  of  New- York  was  unconstitutional,  in- 
asmuch as  the  States  had  conceded  the  right  to  pro- 
tect inventions,  &c.  Sic.  to  the  general  govemmenti 
and  that  no  State  had  a  ri^t  to  grant  a  monopoly  on 
waters,  that  might  interfere  with  the  commerce  of 
the  whole  country.  So  the  supreme  court  decided, 
and,  since  that  decision,  there  has  been  an  end  of 
the  monopoly.  Many  of  the  States  have  enacted 
laws,  of  diflerent  natures,  that  have  always  been 
treated  with  great  reflection  and  candour,  but  which 
have  been  as  efiectually  destroyed  by  this  court 

In  respect  of  mere  dignity,  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States  stand  foremost  over 
all  others.  A  judge  of  the  district  court  is,  as  a  rule, 
perhaps,  about  eaual  to  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  a  State,  though  these  parallels  are  entirely  arbi- 
trary. In  point  of  variety  of  power,  the  judges  of 
the  States  have  much  the  most ;  but,  in  point  of  im- 
portance, those  of  the  United  States  are  the  greatest, 
since  appeals  can  be  made  to,  but  not  from,  them. 

You  can  easily  imagine  that  numberless  questions 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  courts  of  the  confedera- 
tion and  those  of  the  States,  still  remain  to  be  decid- 
ed. Although  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  when 
constitutional,  are  called  supreme,  yet  there  are 
points  where  the  two  authorities  must  of  necessity 
meet  To  take  a  strong  case,  the  life  of  the  citizen  is, 
in  most  instances,  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  the 
State ;  but  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a  case  in  which 
some  of  the  rights  that  are  fairly  enough  incidental 
to  the  dischai^  of  the  powers  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  might  impair  the  force  of  a  State  law  for  the 
protection  of  the  life  of  its  citizen.  In  such  a  case 
reason  must  decide  the  limits  of  the  two  authorities, 
as  it  has  had  to  decide  the  limits  of  concurrent  au- 
thorities elsewhere.    It  would  be  folly  to  say  alwaya 
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diat  the  United  States  law  being  paramount,  sboold 
prevail.  In  fact,  in  such  questions,  it  is  not  sapreme, 
even  in  theory ;  for  the  States,  having  reserved  to 
themselves  all  the  power  they  have  not  exprestlj 
yielded  to  the  United  States,  have  clearly  the  same 
claim  to  the  rights  incidental  to  the  powers  reserved, 
as  the  United  States  possess  to  the  rights  incidental 
to  the  powers  which  have  been  conceded.  The 
courts  of  the  States  (which  are  bound  to  know  and 
respect  the  authority  of  the  United  States)  mig|it 
have  a  natural  leaning  to  extend  these  incidental 
powers,  and  it  is  in  fixing  their  limits  that  Ae  su- 
preme court  of  the  United  States,  which  is  placed 
above  all  petty  and  local  interests,  exhibits  most  of 
is  usefulness  and  majesty. 

A  species  of  natural  law  is  growing  up  under  this 
system,  that  promises  to  be  eminently  useful,  inas- 
much as  it  is  adapted  to  actual  necessity.  I  am  a 
great  venerator  of  those  laws  which  are  enacted  by 
custom,  since  I  entertain  the  opinion  that  the  stamp 
of  usage  is  worth  a  dozen  legislative  seals,  especially 
in  a  community  where  men,  being  as  free  as  possible, 
have  every  opportunity  of  consulting  the  usefuL 

The  States  hfave  conceded  all  power  to  Congress 
to  regulate  commerce.  Now,  Congress  has  junsdic* 
tion  over  more  than  twenty  d^rees  of  latitude.  It 
has  not,  however,  yet  seen  fit  to  establish  quarantine 
regulations  for  the  numerous  ports  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion, though  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any 
measure  which  more  intimately  affects  commerce 
flian  these  laws.  But  the  States  do  continue  to  pass 
Quarantine  laws,  under  their  natural  right  to  protect 
me  lives  of  their  citizens.  Should  any  State,  under 
this  plea,  attempt  to  pass  such  laws,  however,  as 
would  operate  unjustly  towards  another  State,  the 
court  of  the  United  States  might  then  pronounce  a 
>n  affecting  the  question.  There  is  as  yet  a 
opinion,  in  theory,  on  the  subject  of  this 
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right,  while  the  practice  is  just  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
tbkt  is  to  say,  those  who  are  most  famihar  with  the 
subject  provide  for  its  wants,  and  should  any  abuses 
arise,  there  is  a  power  in  the  country  competent  to 
put  them  down. 

As  its  institutions  get  matured  by  time,  the  power 
of  the  confederation  is  every  day  receiving  strength. 
A  vast  deal  of  constitutional  law,  however,  remains 
to  be  decided ;  but  as  new  cases  arise,  the  ability  to 
make  discreet  decisions,  grows  with  experience. 
Laws  are  enacted  to  meet  the  regulations  necessary 
to  the  common  good,  and  as  the  legislators  are  them* 
selves  citizens  of  the  States  to  be  governed,  and  one 
body  of  them  (the  Senate)  are  theleeal  protectors  of 
their  corporate  rights,  there  is  litue  lear  that  the 
gieneral  government  will  ever  reach  that  point  of  au- 
thority tibat  shall  make  it  weak,  by  setting  it  up  in 
opposition  to  a  force  that  it  would  vainly  strive  to 
subdue.  It  may  appear  paradoxical,  but  the  secret 
of  the  actual  durability  of  this  confederation  consists 
in  its  apparent  weakness.  So  long  as  the  influence 
of  the  several  States  shall  be  of  sumcient  importance 
to  satisfy  their  jealousy,  I  think  it  will  endure ;  and 
so  long  as  the  present  representative  system  shall 
prevail,  there  4s  every  motive  to  believe  the  States 
will  possess,  with  a  reasonable  portion  of  the  power, 
a  share  in  all  the  honour,  and  the  profit,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  being  members  of  an  Union  that  must  shortly 
stand  foremost  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  true  balance  of  power,  which  elsewhere  is 
found  to  exist  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  exists  here 
in  the  hands  of  legislative  bodies,  who  are  the  direct 
representatives  of  those  whose  interests  are  controlled 
by  the  government 
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Ice.  ke. 


WathiDgtoDy 


A  GREAT  event  has  just  been  decided  in  this  city. 
The  ceremony  6f  the  election  of  a  President  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  four  years  which  shall  com- 
mence on  the  fourth  day  of  March  next,  took  place 
yesterday.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the  pe- 
culiar forms  of  this  choice,  the  characters  of  the  can- 
didates, and  the  probable  result  that  it  will  have  on 
the  policy  of  the  country,  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  one  who  studies  mankind  as  generally  as  youi^l£ 

The  first  President,  you  know,  was  Washington. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Vice-President,  the  elder 
Adams.*  At  the  end  of  four  years,  a  hot  contest  oc- 
curred between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  day,  for  the 
chair.  In  order  to  give  you  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  case,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  the  law 
for  the  election  to  this  high  office. 

You  know  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  is 
represented  by  the  Senate.  Thus,  Rhode  Island, 
with  70,000  inhabitants,  has  two  members  in  tlie 
Senate,  as  well  as  New- York  with  1,700,000.  But 
the  members  of  the  lower  house,  which  is  the  con- 
necting  link  between  the  States,  are   apportioned 

*  An  absurd  ttory  is  told  by  a  recent  traveller,  or  a  pretend- 
ed trayeller,  in  tbe  United  States,  cooceminfr  the  wish  of  Mr. 
Adams,  when  Vice-President^  to  have  the  title  of  '*  Highness, 
and  Protector  of  our  Liberties,"  (jiven  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  said  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  that 
effect  in  tbe  Senate,  Now,  it  happcMis,  indepciidontly  of  the 
frots  folly  of  tbe  title,  that  the  Viie-Prraidcnt^  who  is  merely  a 
presiding  officer,  has  no  ri«jrht  to  iiitnKlurc  uny  ^w  or  resolution 
bto  the  S$maU  at  all. 
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according  to  the  population.  The  State  of  Rhode 
bland  has,  therefore,  two  Representatives,  and  the 
State  of  New-York  thirtj-four.  In  all  ordinaiy 
cases  of  ledslation,  each  individual,  whether  a  Sen^ 
ator  or  a  Representative,  gives  one  vote.  While 
New-Yoric  hs^,  consequently,  eighteen  times  more 
influence  in  the  lower  house  than  Rhode  Island,  in 
the  upper  house  they  are  equal.  It  is  in  this  division 
of  power  that  another  system  of  the  checks  and  bal- 
ances of  this  government  is  to  be  traced. 

For  the  election  of  the  President,  bodies  are  ea* 
pecially  convened  that  are  at  other  times  unknown 
to  the  constitution.  They  are  called  electoral  col- 
leges, of  which  there  are  as  many  as  there  are  States. 
These  colleges  are  composed  of  citizens  chosen  in 
each  State,  in  such  a  manner  as  its  own  laws  may 

|»rescribe.  They  are  sometimes  elected  by  the  legis- 
atures,  sometimes  in  districts  b^  the  people,  and 
sometimes  again  by  the  people  m  what  is  called  a 
general  ticket ;  that  is  to  say,  eveiy  citizen  votes  for 
the  whole  of  Uie  electors  that  his  State  is  entitled  to 
choose.  The  number  is  determined  by  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  The  number  of  Representatives 
is  added  to  the  two  Senators,  and  the  amount  forms 
the  body  of  the  electors.  Thus  New- York,  having 
thirty-four  Representative  and  two  Senators,  chooses 
thirty-six  electors ;  while  Rhode  Island,  having  but 
two  of  each  class,  is  limited  to  four  electors. 

Within  a  certain  number  of  days  after  their  own 
election,  the  electors  of  each  State  meet  at  some  in- 
dicated place,  and  form  the  several  colleges.  The  ^ 
time  is  fixed  at  so  short  a  period  as  to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  danger  of  corruption.  There 
is  undoubtedly  a  preconcert  between  parties,  and  an 
understanding  in  the  way  of  pledges;  but  there  can- 
not well  be  any  direct  bribery  on  the  part  of  power- 
ful individuals.*  Each  elector  gives  one  vote  for 
president,  and  another  for  Vice-President    A«  tha 
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constitution  formerly  stood,  the  citizen  who  received 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  provided  they  made 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number,  was  chosen 
for  the  former  office,  and  the  citizen  who  received  the 
next  greatest  number,  under  the  same  provision,  was 
chosen  for  the  latter  office.  The  constitution  has, 
however,  been  changed,  so  as  to  make  it  necessanr 
that  each  vote  should  express  for  which  officer  it  is 
given.  These  votes  are  counted  in  the  presence  of 
the  college,  and  of  any  body  else  who  may  choose  to 
attend,  and  the  result  is  properly  authenticated  and 
sent  to  the  Department  of  State;  the  President  of  the 
Senate  opens  and  compares  the  returns  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  houses  of  Congress,  after  which  the 
result  is  officially  announced  to  the  country.  But  as 
the  votes  of  each  State  are  known  the  day  they  are 
actually  given,  the  public  press  uniformly  anticipates 
the  public  documents  by  several  weeks.  If  there 
should  be  no  election,  the  final  choice  is  referred  to 
Congress. 

In  1801,  the  contest  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  a  singular  termination.  Mr.  Pinckney, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  the  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency,  supported  by  the  friends  of  the  former ; 
and  Mr.  Burr,  of  New- York,  the  candidate  supported 
by  the  friends  of  the  latter.  Adams  was  the  head  of 
what  was  called  the  federal  party,  and  Jefferson  the 
head  of  the  democrats.*     The  election  of  1801  was 

*  A  lingular  mbtmke  is  preralent  in  Europe,  concerning  the 
origin  and  objects  of  the  two  fir^t  political  parties,  which,  fof 
twenty  years,  nearly  equally  divided  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  often  asserteci,  and  sometimes  believed,  that  the 
federalists  were  the  secret  friends  of  a  monarchvi  and  that  the 
dMnocrats  were,  what  their  name  would  imply^  the  only  friends 
of  the  people.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  oelief  is  completely 
exposed,  ny  the  fact,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  oif 
New*£og)aDd  and  of  New- York  were,  for  a  long  time,  feder- 
alists; and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the^ass  of  communi- 
Iks,  so  completely  republican  in  practice,  should  entertain  a 
mtni  wish  to  or«throw  institutions  which  they  had  been  the 
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(be  first  triumph  of  the  democrats.  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Pinckney  were  both  handsomely  defeated ;  but, 
by  an  oversight  of  the  electors,  Jefferson  and  Burr 
received  the  same  number  of  votes  in  the  colleges. 

first  to  fonD,  and  which  were  so  completely  confirmed  hy  long 
hahit.  Wasliington  was,  ondonhtedly,  a  federalist,  as,  indeea, 
were  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  ancient  officers  and  patriots 
of  the  reTolution.  But  this  partv  was  more  lukewarm  in  the 
cause  of  the  French  revolution,  tnan  the  other,  and  its  memhert 
were  the  adrooates  of  a  rather  stronger  eoyemment  than  the 
democrats.  It  is  also  true,  that,  as  some  m  its  leaders  acknow- 
ledged more  of  the  maxims  of  the  ancient  monarchy  than  their 
opponents^  all  those  who  had  a  hias  in  finTour  of  the  mother 
country  jomed  their  ranks,  and  senred  to  keep  alire  an  impres- 
sion which  their  enemies,  of  course,  industriously  circulated, 
that  the  party  leaned  to  aristocracy.  It  was  easy  to  raise  this 
cry.  hoth  fi>r  the  reasons  named,  ana  because  a  large  proportioQ 
of  the  men  of  Wodth  in  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  were 
enrolled  in  its  ranks.  But  there  can  be  no  greater  absurdity 
than  to  suppose,  that  any  party  has  existed  m  Ameri<»u  since 
the  revolution,  with  an  intention  of  destrojing,  or,  indeea,  with 
the  intention  of  seriously  modifying,  the  present  form  of  goVem* 
moot.  When  the  constitution  was  formed,  and  before  all  its 
principles  were  settled  by  practice,  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
men  should  differ  on  the  subject  of  the  degree  of  change  that  was 

Srudent ;  but,  as  early  ai  the  year  1800,  the  federalists  and  the 
emocrats  were,  essentially,  nothing  more  than  two  great  par^ 
ties,  struggling  for  place,  and  who  adopted  difierent  pohtics 
about  as  much  for  the  purpose  of  opposition  as  for  any  other 
reason.  This  got  to  be  eminently  the  case  a  few  years  later, 
when  the  federal  purty  grew  desperate  in  the  minority,  and  lost 
sieht  of  character  altogether,  in  the  conduct  it  pursued  on  the 
suDJect  of  the  war  wi£  England.  Some  of  the  eastern  noli- 
ticians,  during  that  war,  b^ieving  the  moment  faTourable  to 
a  final  effort,  concerted  a  plan,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  east- 
em,  and  some  of  the  midale  States  were  to  unite  in  an  attack 
on  the  policy  of  the  jgeneral  government,  the  result  of  which 
was  to  oe  the  expulsion  of  the  administration.  This  plan  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  Hartford  Convention.  The  opponents  of  the 
Hartford  Convention  accused  its  founders  of  a  design  to  divide 
the  Union.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  crude  projects  may  have 
floated  in  the  heated  brains  of  individuals  of  that  body,  but  this 
is  a  country  in  which  individuals  do  less  than  elsewnere,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  great  moment  The  New-England  States 
themselves  would  never  have  encouraged  a  scheme  so  destruc- 
tive to  their  own  interests ;  but^  had  they  entertained  the  wish, 
it  would  have  been  a  mad  pohcy  without  the  connivance  of 
New-Tork,  a  State  that  was  then,  and  has  been  since,  dR|l¥ 
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This  left  the  question  of  the  presidency  to  be  tliH 
decided,  as  the  constitution  then  prescribed  that  die 
choice  should  be  in  favour  of  the  candidate  who  had 
the  greatest  number  of  votes,  provided  always  that  Im 
had  a  majority  of  the  whole  number. 

The  choice  of  a  President,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  now  devolved  on  Congress.  In  the 
event  of  a  referred  election,  the  Senators  have  no 
voices,  the  Representatives  of  each  State  in  the  Iowa 
house  ^ving  but  one  vote ;  so  that  the  final  decisioD 
is  made  by  the  States,  and  not  by  the  pe^le.  In 
1810,  there  were  sixteen  States  in  the  confederatioiL 
By  a  singular  coincidence,  two  of  these  States  had  m 
tie  in  themselves ;  so  that  they  defeated  their  owq 
votes ;  and  of  the  remainder,  eight  gave  their  votes 

draining  them  of  their  popalation,  and  which  already  numbert 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  many  souls  as  all  Nefr-Enfirlsind  united. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  great  body  of  the  federaliftts  of  New- 
York  refused  to  join  the  convention,  eren  with  a  view  to  remon- 
strate, at  the  time  when  the  country  was  engaged  single-handed 
against  England.  The  best  evidence  of  what  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  an  attempt  to  separate  the  Union,  is  to  be  fouDd  in 
the  huci  that  the  people  of  N  ew -England  themselves  treat  with 
^at  coldness,  the  principal  members  of  the  Hartibrd  Conven- 
tion, although  most  men  acquit  them  of  enterCaininff  so  mad  a 
scheme.  But  the  federal  party  was  destroyed  by  the  policy  it 
pursued  in  the  war.  The  Hartibrd  Convention  was  its  dymg 
effort,  and  its  last  moments  were  as  impotent  as  those  of  any 
other  worn-out  nature.  The  older  memoers  of  the  partv  some- 
times act  together,  now,  from  habit  and  intimacy,  but  the  gen- 
eration that  IS  just  appearing  on  the  stage,  already  read  or  the 
party  struggles  in  which  their  fathers  were  engaged  as  matters 
of  history.  There  is  no  such  party  known  in  the  United  States, 
as  a  party  unfriendly  to  their  institutions,  thoogfa,  doubtless, 
there  are  still  a  few  men  living  who  retain  some  of  their  ancient 
attachment  for  the  sort  of  government  under  which  they  were 
bom.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  children  of  these  men 
are  almost  always  decided  democrats,  and  in  many  instances, 
the  complete  success  oi  the  confederative  system  has  overcome 
the  prefodices  of  old  and  bigoted  tones.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, also,  that  though  a  majority  of  the  people  of  Massach«- 
tads,  Coonectiout,  &.  were  willing  to  try  the  experiment 
of  the  Hartford  Convention,  there  were  powerful  minorities  In 
•very  State  oonoemed,  without  counting  the  influence  of  all 
the  rest  of  the  Union, 
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ttr  Mr.  Jeffenon  and  six  for  Mr.  Burr.  You  should 
be  told  that  the  same  law  which  referred  this  ques- 
tion to  Congress  requires  that  the  successful  candidate 
should  have  a  majority  of  a//  the  States.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, therefore,  required  nine  votes  for  success,  which 
was  the  number  necessary  to  make  a  majority  oi 
sixteen. 

The  members  of  Congress  voted  thirty-five  times 
on  this  interesting  question,  and  always  with  the  same 
result  At  leneth,  a  member  or  two  belonging  to  the 
States  which  had  lost  their  votes  by  a  tie,  changed 
their  minds,  and  gave  their  voices  for  Jefferson.  This 
decided  the  matter,  and  placed  that  distinguished 
statesman  in  the  chair  for  the  next  four  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  regular  period  of  service,  he 
was  re-elected ;  but,  imitating  the  example  of  Wash- 
ington, he  retired  at  the  end  of  his  second  term. 

Until  now  the  Vice-President  had  been  the  succes- 
sor of  the  President :  but  althou^  Mr.  Burr,  having 
the  next  greatest  number  of  votes,  was  necessarily 
Vice-President  for  the  first  of  Mr.  Jefierson^s  terms 
of  office,  he  was  superseded  at  the  second  election. 
The  constitution  had  been  altered  so  as  to  stand  as 
at  present,  making  it  necessary  to  indicate  the  situa- 
tion it  is  intended  the  candidate  shall  filL  A  veteran 
of  the  revolution,  but  a  man  past  the  expectation  of 
further  preferment,  had  been  selected  to  supply  the 
place  or  Mr.  Burr.  The  friends  of  the  administration 
now  turned  their  eyes  on  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
a  successor  to  the  President  of  the  day.  This  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Madison)  was  elected,  and  a  sort  of 
change  in  the  descent  of  power  was  effected.  After 
a  service  of  two  terms,  Mr.  Madison  also  retired,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  time  being  (Mr.  Monroe)  became 
the  successful  candidate.  The  second  term  of  this 
gentleman^s  service  is  now  near  its  close,  and  he  re- 
tires too,  as  a  matter  of  course.  You  are  not  to  sup- 
pose that  the  constitution  prescribes  any  ^rtber  himta 
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to  the  presidency  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a 
election  every  four  years ;  but  the  example  of  WaisI^ 
ington,  and,  perhaps,  the  period  of  life  to  which  all 
the  Presidents  have  attained,  after  filling  the  chair  km 
two  terms,  have  induced  them,  in  successioD,  to  de> 
cline  elections  for  a  third. 

On  the  present  occasion,  an  entirely  new  state  o 
politics  presents  itself.     The  old  party  distinctioiM 
of  federalists  and  democrats  are  broken  down,  and 
the  country  is  no  longer  divided  into  two  great  |>olit- 
ical  factions.   Mr.  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State  (and 
a  son  of  the  second  President,)  is  considered  bj  a 
great  number  of  people  as  the  natural  and  the  beat 
successor  to  Colonel  Monroe.     When  I  say  natural, 
you  must  confine  the  meaning  of  the  word  to  a  natu- 
ral expediency,  and  not  to  any  natural  right.     His 
claims  consist  of  a  lone  experience  in  the  politics  of 
the  countr}',  great  familiarity  with  foreign  dip]om*icy, 
and  the  intimate  connexion  that  he  has  so  long  had 
with  the  particular  measures  of  the  existing  adminis- 
tration.   \le  is  a  man  of  extensive  acquirements,  great 
honesty,  and  unquestionable  patriotism.     He  is  also 
a  norlhem,  or,  as  it  would  be  expressed  here,  an 
east jm  man  (coming  from  New-England ;)  and  hith- 
erlo  Virginia  has  given  four  out  of  the  five  Presidents, 
^ut  the  circumstance  of  birth-place  has  far  Jess  influ- 
ence than  you  would  suppose  in  a  government  like 
this.     It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Europeans 
are  constantly  predicting  sectional  divisions  in  this 
country,  the  people  of  the  country  themselves  ap- 
pear to  think  \cry  little  about  them.     Mr.  Adams 
has  both  a  warm  support  and  a  warm  opposition  in 
the  northern  States,  it  being  evident  that  men  follow 
the  bent  of  their  humours  or  judgments,  without 
thinkii^  much  on  the  question  of  north  and  south. 
It  is  an  miportant  circumstance,  which  always  should 
be  remembered  in  considering  this  subject,  that  though 
theaoutb  baS|  in  consequence  of  its  physical  inferiority 
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and  peculiar  situation,  a  jealous  watchfulness  of  the 
north,  that  the  north  regards  the  south  with  no  such 
feelings.  It  is  clear  that  the  sentiment  must  be  active 
enou^  in  both  to  induce  men  to  overlook  their  inters 
ests,  before  it  can  produce  any  important  changes. 

Mr.  Crawford,  uie  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  was 
another  candidate  for  the  Presidency;  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  Secretary  of  War,  was  a  third;  Mr.  Clay,  the 
Speaker  of  me  House  of  Representatives,  a  fourth; 
and  General  Jackson,  a  Senator  of  Tennessee,  was 
aGfth. 

The  two  first  of  these  gentlemen  sit  in  the  cabinet 
with  Mr.  Adams,  and  present  the  singular  spectacle 
of  men  united  in  administering  the  anairs  of  the  na- 
tion, openly  and  honourably  opposed  to  each  other 
in  a  matter  of  the  greatest  personal  interest 

Mr.  Crawford  was  for  a  long  time  thought  to  be 
the  strongest  candidate.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  admirably  qualified  to  fill  the  hi^  station  to 
which  he  aspired ;  but  a  paralytic  attack  had  greatly 
weakened  his  claims,  before  the  meeting  of  the  col- 
leges. His  friends,  too,  had  committed  a  vulgar 
blunder,  which  is  more  Hkely  to  be  fatal  here  than 
in  any  country  I  know.  They  commenced  theur 
electioneering  campaign  by  bold  assertions  of  their 
strength,  and  the  most  confident  predictions  of  suc- 
cess. I  have  heard  a  hundred  men  of  independence 
and  of  influence  say  that  di^st,  at  having  them- 
selves disposed  of  in  this  cavalier  manner,  disinclined 
them  to  a  cause  that  they  might  otherwise  have  been 
induced  to  support  It  is  the  opinion  of  Cadwallader 
that  Mr.  Crawford  would  not  have  succeeded,  had 
his  health  not  so  unhappily  suffered.  He  was  but 
little  known  to  the  northern  States,  and  men  of 
character  and  talents  always  choose  to  have  at  least 
the  air  of  judging  for  themselves.  He  succeeded, 
however,  in  receiving  enou^  votes  to  include  his 
name  among  the  three  hidiest  candidates,  and  con* 

Xz3 
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sequently  he  came  before  Congress  od  the   Qml 
question. 

Mr.  Calhoun,  who  is  still  a  young  man,  and  wiio 
probably  aimed  as  much  as  any  thing  at  getting  hia 
name  prominently  before  the  nation,  to  be  readj  tdf 
a  future  struggle,  prudently  withdrew  from  the  con- 
test As  he  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  man  of 
high  talents,  he  was  put  up,  in  opposition  to  the  cel^ 
brated  Albert  Gallatin,  for  the  Vice-Presidency;  and 
as  that  gentleman  declined  the  election,  Mr.  Calboiui 
was  cho«en  by  the  colleges  nearly  unanimously. 

Mr.  Clay  had  many  warm  friends,  and  was  sap- 

Eorted  by  his  own  State  (Kentucky)  with  great  zeal ; 
ut  he  failed  in  getting  his  name  included  on  the  list 
of  the  three  highest  He  is  a  self-created  man,  of 
unquestionable  genius,  and  of  a  manner  and  elo- 
quence that  will  always  render  him  formidable  to 
his  opponents,  and  of  immense  value  to  his  political 
friends.  His  direct  interest  in  this  election,  how* 
ever,  ceased,  of  necessity,  with  the  returns  of  the 
colleges. 

General  Jackson  is  a  gentleman  who  has  long  been 
employed  in  offices  of  high  trust  in  his  own  State,  but 
who  only  came  prominently  before  the  nation  during 
the  late  war.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  education,  and  has 
filled  the  civil  stations  of  a  judge,  a  member  of  Con* 
gress,  and,  lastly,  of  a  Senator.  In  early  life  he  serv- 
ed as  a  soldier,  during  the  struggle  for  independence; 
but  he  was  much  too  young  to  be  distinguished.  As 
a  military'  man,  his  nK'rit  is  unquestionable.  He  led 
two  or  three  difficult  expeditions  against  the  Indians 
of  the  south  with  great  decision  and  effect,  and  with 
an  uniformity  of  success  tliat  has  been  i-are  indeed 
against  the  savages  of  this  continent  In  consec^uencc 
of  the  skill  anil  enen;>'  he  di<pla\ed  on  thesi^  occa- 
sions as  a  general  of  militia,  he  received  a  coniniis* 
sion  in  tlie  regular  anny,  soon  after  the  declaration 
of  war  against  Great  Britain.     Fortunately,  ho  was 
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chosen  to  defend  New-Orleans  against  the  formidable 
attack  of  that  country.  He  was  lying  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  town,  with  a  small  body  of  men,* 
when  it  was  unexpectedly  announced  that  the  enemy 
had  landed  at  a  point,  whence  a  forced  march  of  two 
or  three  hours  would  put  them  in  possession  of  the 
place.  Mustering  as  many  of  bis  motley  troops  as 
he  could  snare  from  other  points  of  defence,  (some- 
thing  less  tnan  sixteen  hundred  men,)  he  led  them  to 
the  attack  against  a  r^ular  and  much  superior  force, 
whom  he  attacked  wim  a  spirit  and  effect  which  left 
an  impression  that  he  was  tar  stronger  than  the  truth 
would  have  shown.  By  this  bold  measure,  he  gain- 
ed time  to  throw  up  entrenchments  and  to  receive 
reenforcements.  Before  his  works  were  completed, 
or  one-half  of  the  necessary  troops  had  arrived,  the 
British  risked  the  celebrated  attack  of  the  8th  of 
January.  They  were  repulsed  with  horrible  slaugh- 
ter to  themselves,  and  with  an  impunity  to  the  de- 
fendants that  was  next  to  a  miracle.  The  works 
were  entered  at  an  incomplete  point;  but  all  who 
presented  themselves  were  either  slain  or  captured. 
The  great  modesty  of  the  account  of  his  success  given 
by  General  Jackson,  is  as  worthy  of  commendation 
as  was  his  indomitable  resolution.  Contrary  to  the 
usage  of  the  times,  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  loss 
of  the  enemy  was  several  hundreds  less  than  what 
they  acknowledged  it  to  be  themselves,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  a  thousand  less  than  what  further  observation 

Save  him  reason  to  believe  it  actually  was.     If  the 
ecision  of  this  extraordinaiy  man  was  so  brilliantly 
manifested  in  the  moment  of  need,  his  subsequent 

*  LeM  than  three  thousaDd  men.  As  late  as  the  99th  Decem- 
ber. General  Jackson,  in  an  official  letter,  states  his  whole  force 
at  three  thousand  effectives.  In  the  report  of  the  battle  of  the 
8th  January,  he  says,  that  though  a  detachment  of  Kentucky 
militia  had  arrired,  they  added  Imt  very  little  to  hit  force,  ti 
most  of  them  were  unarmed. 
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prudence  is  worthy  of  the  highest  commeiidatioQ- 
Although  he  had  not  hesitated  an  instant  to  attack 
nearly  twice  his  force  on  the  open  plain,  when 
nothing  short  of  desperate  courage  could  save  the 
town,  he  did  not  allow  success  to  lure  him  firom  a 
position  which  experience  had  shown  he  could  main* 
tain.  He  suffered  his  beaten,  but  still  greatly  supe* 
rior  enemy  to  retire  unmolested ;  and  it  is  probable 
that,  had  they  asked  for  succour,  he  would  cheerfully 
have  yielded  them  assistance  to  embark.* 

*  The  force  with  which  General  Jackson  defended  New- 
Orleans,  according  to  the  official  returns,  was  less  than  6000 
men,  imperfectly  armed  and  organized:  and  all  of  whom,  with 
the  exception  or  a  few  marines  and  sailors,  and  two  battalicMM 
of  new  levies  for  the  army,  in  all  about  one  thousand  men,  were 
the  citizens  of  the  country.  It  is  beliered  that,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines included,  General  Packenham  landed  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand men.  It  would  be  a  curious  study,  to  those  who  had  any 
desire  to  sift  the  tnith,  to  examine  the  documents  of  England 
and  America  in  relation  to  the  events  of  Uicir  two  wars.  The 
writer  must  say  he  has  met  many  Americans  who  are  ikmiliar 
with  the  documents  of  England,  but  he  never  yet  met  one  Eng- 
lishman who  was  familiar  with  those  of  America.  Nations  lose 
nothinp  by  looking  a  little  closely  into  their  own  affairs,  as  well 
as  into  those  of  other  people.  One  circumstance  first  drew  the 
writer  into  a  clo5*cr  investigation  of  these  subjects,  than  he  might 
otherwise  have  been  induced  to  undertake.     He  will  relate  it. 

It  is  well  known  that,  in  1814,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  the  great  cataract  of  Niagara.  The  American  general 
says,  that  a  brigade  of  his  army  met  a  portion  of  the  British 
army,  and  enga^rod  it.  That  he  arrived  with  reenforcements, 
the  enemy  reenforcing  at  the  same  time ;  that  be  was  much  an- 
noyed by  certain  pieces  of  artiller>',  stationed  on  an  eminence 
that  formed  the  key  of  the  English  position ;  that  he  carried  this 
bill  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  captured  the  artiller>' ;  that 
the  enemy  made  three  desperate  attempts  to  regain  tlie  position 
and  their  ^uns,  in  all  of  which  they  were  defeated,  and  that  they 
finally  relinquished  the  attempt.  He  (pves  hi«  enemy  a  small 
superiority  of  force,  and  he  conveys  an  implied  censure  against 
the  officer  third  in  command,  jhe  and  his  second  in  command 
having  been  obliged  to  retire,  from  their  woumls,)  (or  not  secur- 
ing the  fruits  of  this  victor>'  on  tlie  morning  succecnling  the  day 
of  the  battle.  So  much  for  tlie  American.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  English  general  gives  a  sufficiently  similar  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  battle.  He  also  admits  the  charge  up 
the  hill,  that  "  our  artiller>-men  were  bayoneted  by  tlie  enemy 
In  the  act  of  loading;**  that  **  our  troops  having  for  a  moment 
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GeDeral  Jackson  obtained  immense  popularity  in 
the  country  by  this  brilliant  success.  His  political 
honesty  is  unquestionable,  and  his  patriotism  without 
a  blot  Still  his  want  of  experience  in  matters  of 
state,  and  even  his  military  habits,  were  strongly 
urged  against  him.  The  former  may  be  a  solid  ob- 
jection, but,  it  is  more  than  absurd,  it  is  wicked  to 
urge  the  militanr  character  of  a  citizen,  who  merito- 
riously leaves  his  retirement  in  the  hour  of  danger  to 
carry  those  quaUties  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
him,  into  the  most  perilous,  and  commonly  the  least 
requited  service  of  his  country,  as  an  argument 
against  his  filling  any  station  whatever.  A  thousand 
falsehoods  have  been  circulated  at  the  expense  of 
General  Jackson,  and  even  some  admitted  inequality 
of  temper  has  been  grossly  exaggerated.  Notwith- 
standing the  industry  and  affected  contempt  of  the 
adversaries  of  this  gentleman,  he  received  more  of 
the  electoral  votes  than  the  highest  of  the  three  can- 
didates in  the  returned  list 

been  pushed  back,  some  of  our  guns  remained  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  the  enemy's  hands ;"  that  they  were,  however,  soon  re- 
coTered ;  and  that,  instead  of  his  making  attacks  for  the  re- 
coTery  of  the  lost  position,  the  Americans  were  the  assailants ; 
and  that  they  were  uniformly  defeated  in  their  attempts.  He 
estimates  the  force  of  the  Americans  at  nearly  double  what 
their  official  reports  state  it  to  have  been.  Both  narties  nearly 
double  the  (presumed)  loss  of  their  enemy ;  and  tne  American, 
though  something  nearer  to  the  admission  of  the  Englishman 
than  the  EngUslmian  was  to  the  admission  of  the  American, 
estimated  the  force  of  his  enemy  considerably  oyer  the  official 
account. 

The  writer  was  struck  with  these  official  discrepancies.  The 
documents  were  uttered  to  the  world  under  the  same  forms,  in 
the  same  language,  and  by  people  acknowledging  the  same 
moral  influences.  He  was  induced  to  exclaim,  Where  is  the 
truth  of  history  ?  The  writer  knows  nothing  more  of  the  merits 
of  this  question  than  is  contained  in  the  documents  he  has  ex- 
amined, and  which  any  one  roay^  also  examine,  who  has  a  cu- 
riosity equal  to  his  own.  The  circumstance  should,  however, 
teach  moderation  to  partisans,  as  it  abundantly  proves  that  the 
data  CD  which  they  found  their  opinioDi  cannot  ahrays  be  ol 
the  most  nnexoeptiooaMe  natnie. 
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The  day  of  the  final  decision  by  Congress  was  ODe 
of  great  interest  here.  All  the  candidates  were  on 
the  spot,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  and 
large  bodies  of  their  friends  had  assembled  to  witness, 
and,  if  possible,  to  influence  the  result  Cadwallader 
obtained  a  convenient  position,  where  we  both  wit* 
nessed  the  whole  manner  of  the  election. 

Although  three  names  were  returned  to  Congreas 
for  the  choice,  it  was  universally  understood  that  the 
selection  would  be  made  between  Messrs.  Adams 
and  Jackson.  It  would  have  been  indecent  in  the 
representatives  to  prefer  Mr.  Crawford  over  two 
men,  both  of  whom  had  received  nearly  double  the 
number  of  the  popular  votes  that  had  been  given  in 
his  favour,  though  by  the  constitution  they  certainly 
had  a  right  to  elect  which  of  the  three  they  pleased. 
It  was  thought  that  the  representatives  of  those  States 
in  which  the  electors  had  given  their  votes  for  this 
gentleman,  would  make  a  single  demonstration  in  his 
favour,  and  then  give  their  voices  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  candidates,  who,  it  was  well  known, 
must  eventually  succeed. 

The  gallery  of  the  hall  of  Congress  was  crowded 
nearly  to  suflocation.  The  Senators  were  present  as 
a  sort  of  legal  witnesses  of  the  election,  and  many 
men  of  high  political  consideration  were  in  the  lob- 
bies and  behind  the  desks.  In  short,  every  one  was 
there  who  could  gain  admission  by  art  or  influence. 
The  arrangements  for  this  important  proceeding  were 
exceedingly  unpretending,  though  remarkably  im- 
posing by  their  simplicity,  and  tlwt  air  of  grave  com- 
posure which  usually  reigns  over  all  the  legislative 
proceedings  of  this  country. 

The  members  of  the  different  States  were  now  seat- 
ed together,  since  they  com|)osed  so  many  separate 
colleges  which,  on  this  momentous  question,  were  to 
pronounce  the  voices  of  tlicir  particular  communities, 
'e,  sat  the  numerous  and  grave-looking  repre- 
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sentation  of  the  powerful  State  of  New- York,  and 
by  their  side  was  a  solitary  individual,  who,  in  his 
own  person,  held  all  the  authority  that  was  to  be 
exercised  on  that  important  day,  by  the  younger  com- 
munity of  Indiana.  This  gentleman,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  men  of  peculiar  importance  in  an  event 
like  this,  since  accident  had  placed  them  indiyidoaDy 
on  a  level  with  large  bodies  of  enlightened  and  dis- 
creet men.  Still  it  is  not  probable  that  they  dared 
to  depart  from  the  known  wishes  of  the  people  they 
represented,  so  direct  and  certain  is  the  punishmeiit 
which  usually  attends  popular  displeasure  in  tfaii 
countr}'. 

At  die  appointed  hour,  the  States  began  to  collect 
the  voices  among  themselves.  The  members  voted  by 
ballot,  having  established  for  that  purpose,  a  set  of 
simple  forms  by  which  the  votes  were  collected  and 
reported  to  tellers  appointed  to  receive  them  by  the 
house.  Fraud  was  impossible,  since  each  college 
knew  the  precise  number  of  its  votes,  and  each  indi- 
vidual deposited  his  ballot  with  his  own  hand.  The 
duty  was  soon  performed  by  the  smaller  States,  and 
a  moment  of  breathless  suspense  succeeded  while 
the  representatives  of  New- York  were  collecting 
their  votes.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  had  counted 
on  twelve  States  with  great  confidence,  but  the  num- 
ber and  the  peculiar  policy  of  the  members  from 
New- York  had  rendered  their  vote  more  doubtfiiL 
The  result  was,  however,  soon  known  on  the  floor 
of  the  house,  as  was  quite  apparent  by  the  look  of 
suppressed  triumph  that  was  playing  about  the  eyes 
of  certain  partisans,  and  the  air  of  forced  composure 
that  was  assumed  by  their  adversaries. 

The  result  was  communicated  to  the  speaker, 
(who  had  himself  been  a  candidate  before  the  elec- 
toral colleges,)  and  then  it  was  oflicially  announced 
*^that  thirteen  States  had  given  their  votes  for  John 
Qumcy  Adams,  for  President  of  ttie  Unitod  States 
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during  the  four  years,  commeucing  on  the  foortfa  of 
March  next,  and  that  the  said  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  duly  elected.*"* 

While  the  sweet,  clear,  voice  of  Mr.  Clay  was  an* 
nouncing  this  important  news,  1  never  witnessed  a 
more  intense  silence  in  any  assemhly.  The  stillness 
continued  a  moment  after  his  words  had  ceased,  and 
then  followed  the  low  hum  of  whispers,  and  imme- 
diately after,  a  half  involuntary  and  feehle  clapping 
of  hands  was  heard  in  the  galleries.  This  little  borst 
of  exultation  on  the  part  of  some  indiscreet  specta- 
tors,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  American  l^slators  maintain  order 
and  assert  their  dignity.  ^^  Sei^geant-at-arms,  clear 
the  galleries !"  commanded  the  Speaker,  in  a  voice, 
that  of  itself  hushed  the  slightest  sound  of  approba- 
tion. The  officers  of  the  house  instantly  performed 
their  duty,  and  in  a  few  moments  those  spacious  and 
commodious  seats  which  were  so  lately  teeming  with 
conscious  human  countenances,  presented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  its  magniQcent  colonnade  and  long  rows 
of  empty  benches. 

The  house  soon  adjourned,  and  every  body  quitted 
the  Capitol,  some  filled  with  joy  they  could  ill  sup- 
press, and  otliers  evidently  struggling  to  conceal  the 
defeat  of  expectations  which  had  probably  been  more 
fed  by  hope  than  reason.  The  important  question 
was,  however,  irretrievably  decided  by  a  first  vote, 
notwithstanding  hundreds  had  anticipated  that  a  strug- 
gle similar  to  that  of  1801  was  about  to  occur  again. 

The  election  had  been  conducted  with  great  heat, 
especially  in  the  public  prints,  and  so  much  seeming 
violence  of  denunciation  had  been  used  during  the 
discussioa,  that  I  confess  I  was  induced  to  look  about 
me,  as  we  quitted  the  edifice,  in  quest  of  the  legions 
that  were  to  tame  so  many  unquiet  spirits,  and  to 

^  Thirteen  States  being  a  majority  of  the  twenty-four  which 
aow  compote  the  Union,  were  necessary  to  a  choice. 
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teach  them  submission  to  an  authoriir  that  exercised 
its  functions  in  forms  so  simple  as  those  I  had  just 
witnessed.  I  had  heard  so  much  of  revolution,  and 
of  the  disorders  of  popular  governments,  that  it  did 
not  appear  possible  a  question  which,  an  hour  before, 
had  uUed  the  minds  and  voices  of  men  with  so  much 
bitterness,  could  peaceably  subside  in  quiet,  and  in 
submission  to  a  force  that  was  invisible. 

During  the  preceding  week,  more  than  one  foreign 
functionary  had  whispered  in  my  ear  something  that 
impUed  a  sneer  on  the  folly  of  periodically  throwii^ 
society  so  near  the  verge  of  dissolution,  by  enlisting 
the  passions  of  the  community  in  a  question  that  em- 
braced so  many  important  interests  as  these  frequent 
elections;  and  one  of  them  had  intimated  an  expecta- 
tion that,  in  the  event  of  his  failure,  there  would  be 
a  rising  in  favour  of  a  military  hero,  who  was  not 
accustomed  to  defeat  I  remembered  the  reply  of  my 
quiet  yeoman  in  the  stage-coach,  and  did  not  cer- 
tainly carry  my  expectations  quite  so  far ;  but  still  it 
was  inconceivable  that  passions  which  had  been  so 
strongly  excited,  should  subside  without  at  least  some 
of  the  usual  indications  of  a  disappointed  resentment 

While  descending  Capitol  hill,  we  met  a  warm 

E artisan  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate,   who  was 
nown  to  us  both.     "Well, ,"  said  Cadwalla- 

dcr,  "what  do  you  intend  to  do  now  7  Your  man  has, 
beyond  all  hope,  lost  the  day.^^  "  We  shall  change 
the  face  of  things  four  years  hence,^^  was  the  answer. 
The  reply  was  given  in  the  tone  of  one  who  seemed 
conscious  that  he  and  his  friends  had  been  mistaken 
in  their  force,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  felt  that 
legal  means  of  obtaining  a  triumph  were  alwajrs  be- 
fore him.  I  must  acknowledge,  when  I  found  that 
one  of  the  most  violent  partisans  I  had  ever  met, 
was  for  deferring  his  schemes  of  revenge  to  a  day  so 
distant  as  four  years,  and  that  he  even  then  contem* 
plated  to  effect  his  object  by  means  of  the  ballot-box^ 

Yy 
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I  began  to  despair  of  seeing  a  revolution  in  America 
during  mj  visit  It  is  true,  that  the  defeated  partj 
have  begun  already  to  raise  a  clamour  against  cor- 
ruptions and  bargains;  but  it  is  very  evident  that 
thej  are  doing  it  as  mariners  place  an  extra  anchor 
to  windward,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  tempest 
which  is  known  to  come  on  periodically.* 

The  result  of  this  election,  and  the  sudden  cahn 
ttiat  succeeded  to  so  much  apparent  warmth,  have 
again  led  me  to  reflect  on  the  vague  and  imperfect 
impressions  which  we  get  in  Europe,  of  the  actnal 
political  condition  of  America*  During  the  war  of 
1812,  one  saw  monthly  accounts,  in  the  journals  of 
England,  that  this,  or  that.  State  of  the  confederatioii 
was  on  the  verge  of  a  separation  from  the  Union,  and 
that  distress  had  driven  men  to  madness  and  all  sorts 
of  political  desperation.  If  these  accounts  were  pub- 
lished in  good  faith,  they  imply  an  inconceivable  igno- 
rance of  the  actual  state  of  the  country ;  for,  unless 
the  opinions  of  intelligent  men  of  all  parties  grossly 
deceive  me,  there  never  has  been  one  hour  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  when  probably 
one  thousand  natives  of  the  whole  United  States  have 
seriously  contemplated  any  such  event  as  likely  to  be 
near.     If  the  paragraphs   to  which  I  allude,  were 

♦  The  writer  had  an  excelleot  opportunity  of  witnessioff  the 
effect  of  the  American  institationt,  shortly  after  tbeerent  aT>ove 
described,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  A  for- 
eigner, who  conducted  a  paper  in  that  citv^  was  so  profoundly 
ignorant  of  the  people  among  whom  be  livcsd,  as  to  invite  a 
meeting  of  tbe  citizens  of  Pennsylrania,  in  order  to  provide 
the  means  of  marching  to  Washington  to  put  down  Mr.  Adams, 
whO;  it  was  affirmed,  bad  been  elected  by  means  of  corruption. 
Curiosity  drew  thousands  of  spectators  to  the  appointed  spot, 
in  order  to  see  what  would  be  done  at  such  a  meeting.  No 
officers  appeared  to  oppose  it,  and  yet  the  affair  ended  in  the 
utter  disdain  of  the  whole  community.  The  miserable  intruder 
OQ  the  peaceful  habits  and  common  sense  of  the  Americans 
was  too  much  despised  to  be  punished  for  his  impodeooe, 
though  be  could  not  etoape  cootempc  and  ridicule. 
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published  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  people  of  En* 
rope,  it  has  induced  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a 
wilful  ignorance,  viz.  disappointment  I  am  perfectly 
8atis6ed,  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  this 
country  have  more  confidence  in  their  own  instito- 
tions  than  in  those  of  any  other  nation ;  nor  can  I 
find,  on  a  reasonably  close  examination  of  the  subject, 
that  they  are  so  very  wrong.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  other  nations  have  made  much  nearer  approaches 
to  their  opinions,  during  the  last  half  century,  than 
thejr  have  made  to  the  opinions  of  other  nations.* 

I  have  conversed  freely  on  this  matter  with  oi^ 
friend  Cadwallader.  I  cannot  say  that  he  discusses 
the  subject  with  particular  gravity ;  but  one  of  his 
remarks  struck  me  as  possessing  singular  force.  ^^  Ho^ 
is  it,''  he  said,  "that  you,  or  any  stranger  who  enters 
our  country,  can  and  does  freely  discuss  the  danger 
of  a  dissolution  of  our  confederacy,  or  the  probability 
that  we  shall  one  day  become  a  monarchy,  and  that, 
too,  without  giving  ofience  or  finding  any  difficulty  in 
meeting  with  disputants  ?  or  how  is  it  that  an  Ameri- 
can never  goes  into  an  European  country,  Switzer- 

*  What  are  all  the  changes  that  have  occurred  in  so  many 
kingdoms  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  but  approaches  to  the 
American  system  ?  It  is  certainly  the  fashion,  and  fqf  obTiout 
reasons,  to  look  to  England  as  a  model  for  the  new  constitu- 
tions, but  what  is  England  herself  about?  The  American 
would  say,  that  the  recent  repeal  or  alteration  of  the  Test  Act, 
the  state  of  the  Catholic  question,  the  dbfranchiseiiient  of  rotten 
boroughs,  the  improvement  of  the  csommon  law,  and,  in  short, 
the  whole  plan  or  rational  reform  which  now  penrades  Eng- 
land, rests  on  principles,  that  rather  than  abandon,  his  ances- 
tors preferred  to  emigrate.  When  a  man  states  this  undeniable 
truth,  with  a  view  to  exult  in  the  superior  penetration  of  his 
own  people,  he  should  be  reminded  how  very  (kr  the  most 
faultless  are  from  perfection  in  any  thing;  but  when  an  Euro- 
pean insolently  and  ignorantly  assumes  that  the  United  Statea 
are  existing  in  a  state  of  political  insecurity,  every  day  and 
every  hour,  the  citizen  of  the  latter  country  has  a  natural  right 
to  throw  these  stubborn  fiicts  into  the  teeth  of  such  si 
eommentators. 
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land,  perhaps,  excepted,  witiiout  finding  men,  lei 
their  breeding  be  what  it  may,  who  very  miequivo- 
cally  let  him  know  that  they  consider  his  govenunent 
as  a  chimerical  project,  and  the  constitution  of  his 
empire  exceedingly  frail ;  while,  on  the  other  hrnndi 
if  the  American  attempt  a  comparison  between  Iw 
own  government  and  that  of  his  assailant,  he  is  gen- 
erally silenced  by  cold  looks  and  an  averted  eye? 
It  is  odd  that  all  this  sensitiveness,  more  especially 
as  the  parties  exhibiting  it  rarely  fail  of  being  bold 
enough  on  the  subject  of  American  democracy, 
should  abide  in  the  midst  of  such  conscious  security. 
We  all  of  us  know,  that  most  Europeans  so  far  iden- 
tify  themselves  with  their  soil  as  to  believe  they  have 
a  moral  superiority  over  the  American  that  is  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of  their  governments ; 
but  Tce  also  know  a  fact  that  commonly  escapes  their 
acuteness.  The  practices  of  Europe  form  part  of 
our  experience  ;  while  Europe  knows  nothing  of  our 
practices.  Answer  me  one  thing.  Why  does  Amer- 
ica trouble  herself  so  little  about  the  governments  of 
Europe,  while  all  Europe  is  demonstrating  on  papei 
that  our  republics  cannot  endure  ?  I  think,  when 
you  find  the  motive  of  this  marked  difference,  you 
will  not  be  far  from  the  secret  consciousness  which 
the  two  parties  have  in  the  strength  and  durability 
of  their  respective  systems." 

The  evening  of  the  day  of  the  election  was  one 
of  those  on  which  Mrs.  Monroe  opens  the  doors  of 
the  White  House  to  the  motiey  assemblage  I  have 
already  desciibcd.  Great  curiosity  wa^felt  by  every 
one  to  be  present,  because  it  was  known  that  the 
principal  personages,  who  had  been  so  recently  ex- 
erting themselves  in  the  question  which  was  just  de- 
cided, were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  respects,  on 
these  occasions,  to  the  wife  of  the  first  magistrate. 
We  went  at  ten. 

Perhaps  the  company  on  this  evening  was  a  Uttle 
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more  nmnerooa  than  on  the  precedine  diawing-fooaiL 
It  was  composed  of  the  same  sort  of  visitera,  and  it 
was  characterized  by  the  same  decenc j  of  eiterior 
and  of  deportment  We  found  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Monroe  in  their  usual  places ;  the  former  en- 
circled by  a  knot  of  politicians,  and  the  latter  attend- 
ed by  a  circle  of  women,  of  rather  brilliant  appear- 
ance. Most  of  the  Secretaries  were  near,  conversing 
cheerfully,  like  men  who  had  just  got  rid  of  an  irk* 
some  and  onerous  toil ;  and  I  thou^t,  by  the  placid 
air  of  the  venerable  chief  justice,  that  he  was  weD 
content  that  the  harassing  question  was  decided. 
The  assistant  justices  .of  the  supreme  court  were  also 
present,  near  the  person  of  the  President ;  and  a 
group  had  collected  in  the  same  room ;  in  the  midst 
of  which  I  discovered  the  smiling  features  and  play- 
ful eye  of  La  Fayette.  The  Sp^iker  was  known  to 
have  fiivoured  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  I 
thought  I  could  trace  secret  satisfaction  at  the  result 
in  a  countenance  that  his  height  elevated  above  those 
of  most  of  his  companions.  There  was  no  coarse 
exultation  on  the  part  of  the  victors,  nor  any  un- 
manly dejection  on  that  of  the  defeated.  Several  of 
the  latter  spoke  to  us ;  and,  in  reply  to  the  laughii^ 
condolences  -of  my  friend,  they  made  but  one  re- 
mark— '^  We  shall  see  what  the  next  four  years  will 
do." 

"  How  do  you  do.  General  Jackson  ?"  said  Cad- 
wallader,  as  we  passed  out  of  one  drawing-room  into 
another.  The  unsuccessful  candidate  returned  the 
greeting  with  his  usually  mild  and  graceful  mien.  I 
watched  his  manly  and  marked  features  narrowly, 
during  the  courteous  dialogue  that  followed;  but, 
with  all  my  suspicions,  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
slightest  symptoms  of  a  lurking  aisappointment  He 
left  us  laughing  and  conversing  cheerfully  with  some 
ladies,  who  induced  him  to  ^'^in  their  party.  A  minuto 
before,  he  had  been  i  his  succesa- 
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fill  rival  with  great  dignity,  and  witti  perfect  good 
nature. 

We  now  entered  the  last  apartnnent  of  the  suite, 
with  the  hope  of  finding  a  cooler  atniospbere.  A 
group  of  men,  among  whom  perhaps  a  dozen  women 
were  intermingled,  had  collected  about  some  object 
of  common  interest  Drawing  near,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  cold  air  which,  m  contrast  to  ao  on- 
commonly  fine  and  piercing  eye,  forms  so  remarka- 
ble an  expression  in  the  countenance  of  Mr.  Adams. 
He  was  certainly  in  good  spirits ;  though,  had  we  not 
known  his  recent  victory,  it  is  probable  that  his  man- 
ner would  not  have  been  at  all  remarked.  He  soon 
extricated  himself  from  the  crowd,  and  spoke  to  two 
or  three  of  us  who  stood  together.  **  ^^Y  have  you 
not  been  to  see  us  lately  ?"  he  inquired  of  a  member 
of  Congress,  from  Viipnia :  ^^  Mrs.  Adams  complains 
that  you  were  not  at  her  last  evening."  **!  have 
been  there  so  often  this  winter,  that  I  began  to  think 
it  necessary  to  be  absent  for  the  sake  of  fomu''  "  Is 
that  the  etiquette  ?"  "  We  must  ask  tliis  question  of 
you ;"  returned  the  Virginian,  laughing,  in  allusion  to 
the  Secretary's  well-known  strictures  on  the  subject ; 
^vou  are  our  authority  in  all  matters  of  etiquette." 
"Well  then,"  returned  the  President  elect,  with  great 
good  humour,  and  with  the  tact  of  a  courtier ;  '*  1 

pronounce  it  to  be  always  etiquette  for  Mr. to 

visit  Mrs.  Adams."* 

*  Mr.  Adams  amd  General  Jacksoo  are  arain  candidates  for 
the  presadencv.  As  U>e  coolest  is  as  yet  cooBned  to  these  two, 
and  it  is  so  shortly  to  be  decided  (in  December  of  1828.)  it  is 
probable  that  one  of  them  trill  be  chosen.  What  the  writer 
DOW  states,  he  says  understandingly.  A  good  deal  is  certainly 
mid  cooceming  the  inexperience  of  General  Jackson,  and 
«Mne  press  the  circamstance  of  his  chief  merit  being  miiitar>'> 
as  a  reason  aj^nst  him.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  I'nion  wlio, 
however,  senonsly  apprehends  any  danger  from  >iis  election. 
It  is  false  that  he  is  not  supported  by  wary  and  pnident  men. 
The  writer  can  name  a  hundred  gentlemen  in  the  middle  States, 
of  education,  of  fortane,  and  of  religion,  too,  who  are  his  warm 
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WashiDgtoD, 


YssTERDAT,  while  walking  with  Cadwallader  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  we  saw  a  group  of  gen- 
tlemen, in  the  midst  of  whom  we  distinguished  the 
animated  features  of  La  Fayette,  moving  towards  a 
steam-boat  that  was  waitii^  their  arrival.  A  moment 
of  explanation  induced  us  to  join  the  party,  which 
was  about  to  visit  the  tomb  of  Washington. 

Mount  Vernon,  an  estate  which  the  hero  inherited 
from  an  elder  brother,  lies  on  the  river  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  two  hours*  sailing  towards  the  sea. 
The  boat  was  rather  more  crowded  than  was  desira- 
ble for  such  a  visit ;  but  the  circumstances  left  us  no 
choice.  We  passed  the  little  city  of  Alexandria  on 
our  route,  and  reached  the  point  of  destination  within 
a  reasonable  time  of  our  departure. 

The  estate  of  Mount  Vernon  was  left  by  the  will 
of  its  late  possessor  to  bis  nephew,  Mr.  Bushrod 
Washington,  who  has  long  been  one  of  the  assistant 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States. 
The  country,  immediately  about  the  dwelling,  is  much 
wooded;  the  land  being  neither  particularly  level, 
nor  yet  very  uneven.     The  house  stands  on  a  rather 

friends.  The  quettion  is  altoffether  one  of  men,  there  being 
scarcely  a  measure  of  policy  that  is  likely  to  be  inucb  affected 
by  the  result.  A  great  deal  of  tbe  popularity  of  General  Jack- 
son is  ofring  to  an  injudicious  and  presuming  opposition,  which 
bab  foolishly  ascribed  a  danger  to  his  success,  that  is  as  fklse,  as 
his  friends  are  determined  to  manifest  it  is  ridiculous.  But  men 
may  well  hesitate  about  rejecting  so  tried  a  patriot,  and  so  ex- 
penenced  a  statesman,  as  Mr.  i^ams. 
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sudden  rise,  which  may  be  elevated  more  ttum  a 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water.  The 
ascent  from  the  river  is  quite  precipitous,  though  the 
ground  falls  away  to  the  north  and  to  the  soutti,  with 
rather  more  regularity.  The  building  is  placed  on  the 
highest  point;  a  position  which  scarcely  leaves  room 
for  a  very  narrow  lawn  between  it  and  the  brow  of 
the  declivity  in  front.  In  the  rear,  the  formation  of 
the  ground  is  level,  for  some  distance,  and  tolerably 
extensive  gardens  communicate  with  the  inner  or 
back  court 

The  house  of  Mount  Vernon  is  constructed  of  a 
frame-work,  whose  interstices,  I  am  informed,  are 
filled  with  bricks.  The  exterior  covering  isof  planks, 
concealed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  it,  at  a  little 
distance,  the  appearance  of  being  made  of  hewn  stone. 
The  interior  finish  is  like  that  of  any  other  better  sort 
of  mansion.  The  length  of  the  whole  edifice  cannot 
greatly  exceed  one  hundred  feet;  and  I  should  think 
that,  in  depth,  it  is  something  less  than  fifty.  There 
are,  however,  two  semicircular  chains  of  offices, 
which  project  from  each  of  its  ends  towards  the  rear, 
something  in  the  form  of  sweeping  galleries.  These 
additions  ser>'e  to  give  the  building  much  more  of  an 
air  of  size  from  the  side  of  the  gardens  than  from  that 
of  the  river.  Towards  the  east  (the  riverfront)  there 
is  a  colonnade  which  supports  a  roof  that  is  continued 
from  the  main  edifice.  Though  the  pillars  are  very 
simple,  the  effect  of  a  colonnade,  so  fofty  and  so  long, 
is  rather  striking ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  leaves  an  im- 
pression that  the  house  was  one  not  altogether  un- 
worthy of  its  simple  but  illustrious  possessor. 

The  interior  ot  the  building  is  exceedingly  irregu- 
lar, though  far  from  inconvenient.  I  had  full  leisure 
for  its  examination,  while  a  solemn  scene  was  taking 
place  at  the  tomb.  La  Fayette  had  been  permitted  to 
go  to  this  sacred  spot,  unattended  by  any  except  the 
immediate  members  of  the  two  families.     I  was  per- 
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mitted,  bj  an  especial  fayour,  to  pass  up  the  ascent 
bj  another  path,  and  to  examine  the  rest  of  the 
grounds  and  the  mansion. 

There  was  but  one  considerable  apartment  in  the 
dwelling.  This  was  a  drawing-room  that  occupied  the 
whole  width  of  the  house,  with  a  proper  proportion 
of  its  length.  The  rest  of  the  rooms  were  small,  and 
of  arrangements  to  prove  ttiat  they  were  constructed 
before  the  master  of  the  mansion  was  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  more  guests  than  fell  to  the  share  of  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  Most  of  the  furniture  was  of  the 
time  of  the  hero.  It  was  exceedingly  simple,  though 
I  thought  it  quite  good  enou^,  in  fashion  and  in  form, 
for  a  country  residence.  The  principal  drawing-room 
had  more  the  air  of  a  reception-room  than  the  others, 
which  were  altogether  in  a  quiet,  comfortable,  and 
domestic  taste.  There  was  a  library,  that  is  rather 
large  for  America,  but  which,  in  Europe,  would  be 
thought  very  small  for  the  habitation  of  a  man  of  any 
eminence. 

I  looked  on  all  these  things  with  a  deep  and  in- 
creasing emotion.  The  house,  at  the  moment,  with 
the  exception  of  Cadwallader  and  myself,  and  a  do- 
mestic who  showed  us  through  the  rooms,  was  entirely 
empty.  More  than  once,  as  my  hand  touched  a  lock 
to  open  some  door,  I  felt  the  blood  stealing  up  my 
arm,  as  the  sudden  conviction  flashed  on  my  mind 
that  the  member  rested  on  a  place  where  the  hand  of 
Washington  had  probably  been  laid  a  thousand  times. 
That  indescribable,  but  natural  and  deeply  grateful, 
feeling  beset  me,  which  we  all  are  made  to  know 
when  ttie  image  of  a  fellow-mortal,  who  has  left  a 
mighty  name  on  earth,  is  conjured  before  us  by  ttie 
imagination  in  the  nearest  approaches  to  reality  that 
death,  and  time,  and  place,  and  the  whisperings  of  an 
excited  fancy,  will  allow.  There  was  a  sort  of  secret 
desire,  rather  than  an  expectation,  of  finding  some- 
thing more  than  what  reason  told  me  to  expect;  and 
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I  passed  from  parlour  to  parlour,  in  my  baste,  until 
my  companions  were  left  behind,  and  1  found  myself 
alone  in  a  sort  of  upper  office  of  tbe  mansion.  I  shall 
never  forget  tbe  sensation  that  I  felt,  as  my  eye  gaxed 
on  tbe  first  object  it  encountered.  It  was  an  article 
of  no  more  dignity  than  a  leathern  fire-bucket ;  bat 
tbe  words  ^'  Geo.  Washington^^  were  legibly  written 
on  it  in  white  paint  1  know  not  how  it  was,  but  tbe 
organ  never  altered  its  look  until  the  name  stood  be- 
fore my  vision  distinct,  insulated,  and  almost  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  the  human  form.  The  deceptioii 
was  aided  by  all  the  accessories  which  the  house 
could  furnish.  Just  at  that  instant,  my  friend,  who  is 
a  man  of  tall  stature  and  grave  air,  appeared  in  tbe 
adjoining  door,  without  speaking.  I  felt  tbe  blood 
creeping  near  my  heart  with  awe,  nor  did  the  illusion 
vanish  until  Cadwallader  passed  before  me,  and  laid 
a' hand,  with  a  melancholy  smile,  on  the  words,  and 
then  retired  towards  the  grounds,  with  a  face  that  I 
thought  he  would  gladly  conceal. 

We  were  shown  into  the  gardens  and  green- 
houses. In  the  latter,  the  domestic  culled  us  a  bou- 
quet of  hot-house  flowers;  and,  turning  to  a  box 
which  lay  at  hand,  he  took  a  sheet  of  paper,  and, 
enveloping  their  stems,  presented  them  to  my  friend. 
Cadwallader  received  them  thoughtfully ;  but  his 
mind  was  too  much  occupied  at  the  moment  to  attend 
to  so  trifling  an  occurrence.  We  had  returned  to  tlie 
city,  and  were  at  our  late  dinner,  when  his  eye  seem- 
ed riveted,  by  some  charm,  on  the  paper  tliat  en- 
circled this  little  oflering.  Scattering  the  flowers  on 
eve<7  side  of  him,  he  laid  the  paper  on  the  table,  and 
read  its  contents  with  breatliless  eagerness.  It  proved 
to  be  a  sheet  torn  from  a  farming  journal  of  the  mod- 
em Cincinnatus,  which  had  been  kept  in  his  own 
hand.  The  writing  was  distinct,  though  there  were 
many  technical  abbreviations  :  the  pa^es  were  with- 
out blot  or  erasure,  and  tbe  precision  of  the  language 
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and  the  minateness  of  the  details  were  rigidly  exact 
The  precious  morsel  was  divided,  and  each  of  us  took 
his  portion,  like  men  who  were  well  content  with  the 
possession  of  some  sacred  relic. 

When  we  left  the  green-house,  we  were  joined  by 
the  party  of  the  veteran  Frenchman.  We  had  part- 
ed  at  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  each  of  us  had 
found  subjects  for  reflection  that  were  alike  pleasing 
and  painfuL  Just  before  we  separated,  there  had 
been  a  little  hesitation  in  the  choice  of  the  path  that 
led  to  the  mansion.  '^  Let  me  show  you  the  way,*^ 
cried  M.  Geoi^e  La  Fayette,  eageriy,  but  with  evi- 
dent emotion :  ^^  I  know  all  the  paths  of  Mount  Ver- 
non.^^  Twenty-five  years  before,  during  the  exile  of 
his  natural  parent,  he  had  been  intrusted  to  Wash- 
ington, as  to  a  second  father,  and  he  now  rushed  for- 
ward, full  of  his  recollections,  to  point  out  a  route 
that  time  and  momentous  scenes  in  another  hemi- 
sphere, had  not  blotted  from  his  memory.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe  what  passed  at  the  vault 
during  the  visit  of  La  Fayette.  He  was  powerfully 
affected,  and  the  recess  of  the  dead  was  opened  to 
his  admission.  When  he  joined  us,  it  was  evident 
that  his  feelings  had  been  wrou^t  up  to  a  high  and 
painful  point ;  and  I  thought  his  eye  wandered  over 
the  familiar  objects  of  the  dwelling,  as  if  every  thine 
keenly  reminded  him  that  he  who  gave  them  hfe  and 
interest,  had  passed  away  from  the  moving  scenes  of 
the  earth  into  the  solemn  quiet  of  the  place  he  had 
just  quitted.  We  took  the  occasion  of  his  absence 
from  the  spot,  to  go  ourselves  to  the  tomb.  As  Cad- 
walladcr  knew  the  way,  I  had  no  other  companion. 

The  family  vault  of  Mount  Vernon  stands  near  the 
brow  of  the  declivity,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
mansion,  and  at  the  point  where  the  ground  begins 
to  fail  away  to  the  south.  It  is  as  plain  and  simple 
as  can  be  well  imagined.  The  excavation  in  the 
earth  is  neither  large  nor  deep,  and  the  small  portioQ 
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of  ttie  work  that  is  visible  in  front,  is  a  dead  wall  of 
bricks.  The  door  was  low,  humble  and  unoraament* 
ed — a  more  meek  and  fitting  passage  to  the  narrow 
house  of  the  dead  than  thresholds  and  arches  of  mock- 
ing architecture.  The  earth  is  rounded  over  the 
summit  of  the  vault,  and  a  few  stunted  and  sicklj 
cedars  have  taken  root  on  and  about  it 

I  have  stood  by  the  side  of  many  a  boasted  and 
admired  tomb ;  but  by  none  with  the  awe  and  reve- 
rence with  which  I  gazed  on  this.  The  dark  days 
of  the  revolution,  the  gloom  and  difficulties  which 
threatened  the  first  hours  of  the  present  government, 
the  cheerful  and  prosperous  scenes  through  which  I 
had  so  recently  passed,  crowded  on  my  memory,  and 
produced  a  teeming  picture  in  which  the  most  prom- 
inent object  was  the  form  of  the  man  whose  ashes 
were  mouldering  beneath  my  feet. 

I  have  ever  been  an  ardent,  and  were  there  not  so 
much  reason  to  support  me,  I  might  say  an  entliusi- 
astic  admirer  of  Washington.  His  character,  unlike 
that  of  the  heroes  of  other  days,  is  most  illustrious 
when  seen  at  the  nearest  approach.  Those  who 
lived  the  closest  to  his  person,  and  who  possessed 
the  best  opportunity  of  studying  his  moral  qualities, 
are  touched  with  the  deepest  reverence  for  his  vir- 
tues. The  narrative  of  his  private  deeds  is  the 
counterpart  of  the  history  of  his  public  acts.  They 
were  alike  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of 
justice  and  truth.  Men  already  regard  him  with  the 
admiration  with  which  they  gaze  at  a  severe  statue 
of  antiquity.  He  stands,  naked  of  meretricious  orna- 
ment, but  grand  in  the  majesty  of  reason. 

Some,  who  know  little  of  the  history  of  the  man, 
oi  of  his  nation,  confound  the  images  of  his  renown, 
by  blending  his  merit  with  deeds  that  it  was  the  for- 
tune of  no  one  to  perform  in  America.  This  was  not 
the  country  of  Alexanders  and  Napoleons. 

The  useful  career  of  Washington  commenced  at 
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an  age  when  men  are  occupied  in  fitting  themselves 
for  the  active  scenes  of  life.  Before  he  had  attained 
hb  majority,  he  was  employed  by  his  native  province 
in  situations  of  high  trust  Even  at  that  early  period 
of  life,  he  had  established  a  character  for  firmness, 
integrity,  prudence,  disinterestedness,  and  humanity, 
which  attended  him  to  the  peaceful  grave  in  which 
I  found  his  venerated  ashes.  There  was  an  unpre 
tending,  but  imposing  dignity  thrown  about  the  per- 
son and  character  of  this  extraordinary  youtti,  that 
distinguished  him  in  every  future  scene.  As  a  sol- 
dier, his  career  had  been  circumscribed,  as  a  politi- 
cian, he  had  enjoyed  no  opportunities  to  earn  distmc- 
tion,  and  yet,  when  the  hour  of  trial  came,  the  eyes 
of  a  nation  sought  him  anxiously.  The  Congress  of 
the  Union,  composed  of  men  from  difierently  consti- 
tuted and  distant  provinces,  summoned  him  by  a 
common  impulse  to  lead  its  armies.  The  influence 
of  his  character  had  been  silently  extending  itself 
over  the  vast  regions  whose  fortunes  were  trusted  to 
his  care.  His  rise  to  power  was  degraded  by  no  in- 
trigue ;  its  exercise  was  stained  by  no  abuse.  The 
times  required  that  a  people,  jealous  beyond  prece- 
dent of  uieir  ri^ts,  should  trust  a  large  portion  of 
their  destinies  to  the  keeping  of  a  single  man«  They 
calmly,  dispassionately,  and  wisely  made  their  clec« 
tion ;  confidence  was  nobly  bestowed,  meekly  receiv* 
ed,  and  gloriouslv  requited  I 

The  sword  of  Wasbingirin  did  not  leap  from  Hi 
scabbard  with  the  esmttnuttm  of  milifary  pride,  or  with 
the  unbridled  baste  of  one  willing  to  make  haman 
life  the  sacrifice  of  an  mAmlUmttdnmhHUHf.  ft  wm 
deliberately  drawn  at  ilm  cull  of  tm  cfmttlrji  hni  with 
a  reluctance  that  came  deej^  frttm  tt^  heaft,  afvrf  wHb 
a  diffidence  tliat  «/:kiMmM^  tt*^.  mptt^ffttt^  Afh 
minion  of  tm  0/>4,  tUt  w^  ^^h  iff  Mik  WHh 
the  meekness  itf  a  fmfUA^  0m  Umm^Mi  f4  n  f^HAth 
tiaa,  die  Anfif^M^mm  ^4  n  m^ih^4  m4  0m  fmAH^m 
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of  a  victor.  As  his  object  was  limited  by  a  ri^teous 
moderation,  so  were  his  intentions  to  achieve   it| 
bounded  only  by  success.  In  the  air,  the  declarations, 
and  the  pledges  of  such  a  man,  we  are  not  to  look 
for  dramatic  effect,  or  promises  that  were  made  to 
be  forgotten.     He  took  the  trust  his  country  (^eredi 
because  it  was  the  pleasure  of  that  country  be  should 
do  so;  and  when  its  duties  were  excellently  pei^ 
formed,  he  returned  it  to  the  hands  from  whence  it 
had  come,  with  a  simplicity  which  spoke  louder  than 
a  thousand  protestations.    The  integrity  of  such  a 
mind  needed  no  stimulants  from  ttie  pages  of  history. 
Its  impulses  were  drawn  from  a  higher  source.     Its 
self-denial  was  not  a  victory  over  opportunity,  and 
occasion,  and  power,  and  all  the  natund  prompting 
of  busy  man ;  but  it  was  a  silent,  endunn^,  princi- 
pled, and  unconquerable  will  to  refuse  to  admit  tempt- 
ation.    So  far  as  the  human  heart  can  be  judged  by 
outward  symptoms,  there  never  was  a  moment  when 
this  true  hero  ever  suffered  his  thoughts  to  change 
their  righteous  and  devoted  direction;  there  never 
was  a  moment  when  men,  in  the  least  competent  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  ever  suspected  him  of  any  other 
object  than  patriotism.  It  is  impossible  to  look  closely 
into  the  conduct  and  motives  of  this  man,  and  not 
to  feel  that  his  simple  rule  of  morals  said,  self  before 
dishonour,  my  country  before  self,  and  God  before  alL 
It  is  the  common  fate  of  heroes  to  suffer  by  inti- 
macy;   but  the  private  life  of  Washington  was  as 
beautiful,  as  his  public  was  glorious.  The  latter  was 
no  more  than  an  expansion  of  those  principles  which 
controlled  the  former.     The  same  sternness  of  in« 
tegrity,  the  same  simplicity  of  purpose,  could  always 
be  traced  in  that  familiar  conduct  in  which  most  men 
(ail.     It  is  a  iact  worthy  of  remark,  that  bis  roost 
confidential  correspondence  is  still  in  existence,  in- 
viting tcrutinv,  and  challenging  comment     There 
was  a  time  wmq  reverses  and  calumny,  and  wetri* 
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nen  of  sofiering,  had  made  a  party  of  his  country* 
men  impatient  of  his  government  A  few  misguided 
individuals  would  have  elevated  a  chief  of  untried 
abilities  to  the  post  he  filled.  The  machinations  of 
his  enemies  were  known  to  Washington.  Accident, 
rather  than  merit,  had  placed  his  rival  in  a  situation 
to  reap  a  glory  &r  exceeding  that  which  had  then 
&llen  to  the  share  of  any  leader  in  the  contest  But 
the  issue  of  events  still  rested  on  contingencies. 
Washington  saw  the  crisis  fit>m  a  distance,  and  thou^ 
unfortunate,  and  opposed  to  a  victorious  and  power- 
ful foe,  be  i^pped  himself  of  force,  in  order  to  in- 
sure a  good  to  nis  country,  that  would  probably  hasten 
his  own  downfall.  But  die  nation  saw  the  sacrifice 
and  too  well  knew  the  estimate  of  merit  to  be  de- 
ceived. StiU  it  required  that  a  high  reward  should 
be  bestowed  on  the  successful  general.  He  received 
another  trust,  and  sank  under  an  incompetency  that 
no  longer  was  supported  by  the  extraordinarv  talent 
of  subordinates.  Then  it  was  that  the  soul  of  Wash- 
ington was  exhibited  in  its  native  power.  The  bruised 
Sirit  of  foiled  ambition  was  solaced,  and  so  solaced, 
at  the  disappointed  rejoiced  in  the  sympathy  of 
success. 

The  character  of  Washington  was  Doric,  in  aU 
its  proportions.  Its  beauty  is  the  beauty  of  harmony 
between  purpose  and  means,  and  its  grandeur  is  ow- 
ing to  its  chaste  simplicity.  Like  die  order  of  archi- 
tecture to  which  I  have  ventured  to  ascribe  a  resem- 
blance, it  is  not  liable  to  the  details  of  criticism.  You 
see  it  in  its  majesty  of  outline,  in  its  durability,  and 
in  its  admirable  adaptation  to  osefiilness ;  but  it  rests 
on  a  foundation  too  firm,  and  it  upholds  a  superstruc- 
ture too  severe,  to  be  fimuliarly  dissected.  His  fame 
idready  resembles  diat  which  centuries  have  pro- 
duced for  other  men,  while  it  owes  no  portion  ot  its 
parity  to  die  mist  of  time.  Truths  bold^cVtttt^vck^ 
mdbint,  u  the  haiis  of  hia  ffe&Dviu\  aiA  \9K»ii^  n(& 
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bear  his  name  to  posteritj  in  precisely  ttie  same  siiii* 

Ele  and  just  attributes  as  it  was  known  to  those  who 
ved  in  his  immediate  presence. 
The  age  has  been  prolific  of  character,  and  it 
should  be  prolific  in  the  lessons  it  convejs.  I  think 
a  mi^tj  moral  is  taught  bj  the  careers  of  Waslung* 
ton  and  Napoleon.  A  parallel  between  these  emi- 
nent men  is  impossible ;  but  a  comparison  is  easy  in- 
deed.  To  say  that  the  former  lived  for  otiiers,  and 
ttie  latter  solely  for  himself,  is  to  say  no  more  than 
what  most  men  see,  and  feel,  and  acknowledge.  To 
endeavour  to  magnify  ttie  exploits  of  the  latter,  bj 
putting  them  in  contrast  with  those  of  fiie  former, 
would  be  unjust,  since  accident  and  not  merit  was  at 
the  bottom  of  this  distinction.  It  should,  however, 
never  be  forgotten,  that  the  first  achieved  all  he  aimed 
at,  which  was  all  that  man  should  do ;  and  that  the 
last  failed,  from  an  incompetency  of  estimating  his 
own  powers.  The  error  of  the  latter  is  the  more 
unpardonable,  since,  to  gross  want  of  judgment,  must 
be  added  unworthiness  of  purpose ;  nor  is  it  in  any 
degree  lessened  by  the  circumstance  that  he  sinned 
in  the  presence  of  so  bright  and  so  glorious  an  ex- 
ample. If  there  be  any  so  weak  as  to  believe  the 
asseverations  of  Napoleon,  that  he  fought  for  aught 
but  self,  let  them  try  his  patriotism  by  the  same  test 
as  that  of  Washington.  It  is  true  that,  in  mere  ex- 
tent of  achievement,  the  hero  of  France  vastly  out- 
stripped the  patriot  of  America ;  but  the  latter  not 
only  wanted  a  theatre  for  his  actions,  but  he  was  of- 
ten deficient  in  means.  Merit  is  of  a  nature  too  com- 
parative to  be  rashly  reduced  to  results ;  but  strip 
these  men  of  their  accidental  and  adventitious  advan- 
tages, and  regard  them  steadily.  The  militan'  career 
of  Napoleon  was  run  in  the  current  of  prosperitv, 
while  that  of  Washington  was  a  constant,  but  manly 
itruggle,  against  a  combination  of  the  most  adverse 
oircumstances.     In  addition  to  this  important  fiict, 
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the  one  considered  his  tipops  as  the  devoted  instru- 
ments of  his  own  purposes,  and  he  used  them  accord- 
ingly ,  while  the  other  looked  on  his  foUowers  not 
only  as  the  sole  guardians  of  a  country  to  which  they 
were  devoted,  but  as  an  important  portion  of  tiiat 
community  for  whose  happiness  he  was  contending. 
Napoleon  was  greatest  in  prosperity ;  but  the  &me 
of  Washington  is  as  equal  as  his  character. 

They  who  believe  that  America  would  not  have 
been  iree  without  Washington,  neither  understand 
the  part  he  acted,  nor  the  people  who  intrusted  him 
with  power.  The  war  of  1776  was  purely  a  war 
of  principle.  Remonstrance  and  petition  had  been 
exhaustea,  and  no  duty  of  forbearance  was  neglected. 
All  that  justice,  and  temper,  and  mercy  required, 
had  been  done  before  the  sword  was  drawn  at  all. 
When  it  was  determined  to  resist,  it  became  necessa- 
ry to  choose  a  leader  worthy  of  a  cause  so  righteous; 
one  who  would  give  dignity  to  the  quarrel  in  the  eyes 
of  nations ;  who  would  secure  confidence  at  home, 
and  who  could  command  respect  from  those  who 
were  bent  on  submission  to  their  wilL  These  diffi- 
cult duties  did  Washington  perform,  in  a  manner  to 
exceed  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  His  enemies 
never  dared  to  assail  his  integrity.  No  man  was  ever 
sufficiently  hardy  to  affect  to  distrust  his  motives. 
While  he  wielded  a  power  little  short  of  that  of  a 
dictator,  and  wielded  it  firmly  and  with  steadiness, 
the  governed  never  knew  uneasiness.  So  far  from 
aiming  at  an  unjust  purpose,  he  checked,  not  with 
Roman  severity,  but  with  the  directness  and  sim- 
plicity of  an  honest  man,  the  least  approach  to  that 
disorder  or  disaffection  in  his  troops,  which,  if  any 
thing  could  do  it  in  a  country  like  this,  would  have 
effected  the  views  of  a  personal  ambition.  On  all 
occasions,  he  steadily  r^arded  duty,  and  disregarded 
self.  Nor  were  opportunities  wanting,  of  which* a 
man  less  pure  might  be  tempted  to  profit.    The  dis* 

Zza 
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content  of  fab  unreqaited  ann j  at  the  close  of  the 
contest,  might  have  deluded  a  less  devoted  patriot  | 
and  amhition  itself  coold  not  desire  a  hetter  pretext 
for  urging  a  stronger  govenunent  on  the  nation,  tbaa 
the  resistance  to  the  law,  which  occorred  in  the 
powerfiil  State  of  Pennsylvania  so  soon  after  hb 
election  to  the  presidency.  Perhaps  history  does 
not  record  an  instance  of  an  insurrection  wfaidi 
threatened  to  he  more  dangerous  to  infimt  instito* 
tions  than  this;  and  it  is  certain  diat  history  does 
not  record  an  instance  in  which  resistance  to  the 
laws  was  more  promptly,  and  at  a  less  expense  of 
blood,  sabdoed.  Bot  the  glory  of  Washington  is  to 
besooght  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life;  inmebrielit 
example,  and  in  the  stern  lesson  of  virloe  that  he 
has  exhibited  to  the  age,  and  which  he  has  bequeath- 
ed to  posterity.  He  is  the  only  public  man,  since 
the  general  use  of  letters  has  rendered  communica- 
tion easy  and  judgments  critical,  that  has,  by  com- 
mon consent,  purchased  an  imperishable,  and,  what 
is  far  more  glorious,  an  unsullied  name. 

It  is  cheering  to  virtue  to  know  how  lasting  and 
more  certain  are  its  rewards,  than  the  temporary  and 
doubtful  &me  which  attends  ttie  mere  conqueror. 
In  what  but  the  accidental  attributes  of  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  civilization,  does  Napoleon  materially 
differ  firom  Jenghis  Khan  f  His  contemporaries  are 
already  treating  him  with  severity ;  and,  before  an- 
other age  is  pafiied,  and  passion  and  personal  antipa- 
thies shall  have  ceased,  his  career  will  lose  one-half 
of  its  lustre  by  the  active  agency  of  truth.  How 
difleretit  has  been  the  lot  of  Washington !  He  has 
not  yet  been  in  his  tomb  for  half  the  life  of  man,  and 
the  world  have  already  placed  him  at  the  side  of  the 
brightest  names  of  antiquity.  The  young,  and  the 
restless^  and  the  weak  of  mind,  may  still  find  matter 
of  applause  in  the  career  of  Napoleon ;  but  it  is  the 

•ughtful,  the  good,  and  the  experienced,  who  see 
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the  most  to  admire  in  the  deeds,  and  the  most  to 
reverence  in  the  character  of  Washington. 

Until  I  stood  by  the  side  of  the  grave  of  this  illut- 
trious  man,  I  had  never  ceased  to  reproach  his  coun* 
tnr  with  n^lect,  in  not  having  reared  a  monument 
ot  marble  to  his  memory,  but  as  I  lingered,  for 
near  an  hour,  about  the  humble  vault  which  holds 
his  remains,  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  how  much 
stronger  is  the  impression  left  by  character,  in  a  place 
where  no  accessories  of  art  exist  to  distract  its  mus- 
ings. If  I  were  an  American,  it  would  be  the  wish 
nearest  to  my  heart  to  see  the  estate  of  Mount  Ver- 
non pass  into  the  keeping  of  the  nation,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  preserved,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  its 
present  condition.  The  vault  should  be  kept  in  the 
touching  and  peaceful  quiet  in  which  it  ifi  now  seen ; 
and  when  foreigners  ask  for  the  monument  of  their 
hero,  let  them  be  referred,  with  honest  pride,  to  that 
liberhr,  and  to  those  institutions  which  grew  on  the 
confidence  of  the  world,  under  his  wise  and  patriotic 
guidance.  If  there  be  a  name  in  the  recordis  of  hi^ 
tory  that.can  aflford  to  stand  before  the  eyes  of  criti- 
cism devoid  of  artificial  aid,  it  is  that  of  the  man  who 
now  sleeps  beneath  a  few  stunted  cedars,  and  with- 
in mouldering  walls  of  brick,  on  the  bsLuks  of  the 
Potomac 
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TO  THE  PROFESSOR  JANSEN, 


Phfladelphia, 


Congress  necessarily  rose  on  the  ni^t  of  the  4th 
of  March.  You  must  haye  learned  firom  my  previoiis 
letters,  that  a  Congress  lasts  but  two  years,  commenc- 
ing  on  the  4th  of  March  of  one  year,  and  terminating 
on  the  3d  of  March  of  the  year  but  one  following. 
Of  course  it  would  be  necessaiy  to  convene  the  new 
members,  in  order  to  proceed  m  legislation  after  the 
prescribed  period.  This  can  be,  and  has  been,  done, 
m  times  of  heed,  but  the  usual  practice  is  to  let  the 
bodies  separate,  at  the  end  of  what  is  called  the 
"short  session."  The  terms  of  short  and  long  session 
are  easily  explained.  The  constitution  requires  that 
Congress  should  assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  of  each  year,  unless  it  has  adjourned  to  a 
different  period,  or  is  expressly  convened  by  a  call 
from  the  President  On  the  first  year  of  the  service 
of  the  members,  it  is  plain  they  may  sit  as  long  as 
they  please;  but  on  the  second,  their  term  of  service 
expires  on  the  3d  of  March,  As  one- third  of  the 
Senators,  and  perhaps  about  the  same  number  of  the 
Representatives,  usually  retire  every  two  years,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  sunmion  those  who  supply 
their  places,  should  the  public  service  require  an 
immediate  continuation  of  the  legislative  duties.  The 
Senate  sometimes  sits  a  day  or  two  after  the  lower 
house  has  adjourned,  in  order  to  attend  to  what  is 
called  executive  business  (the  approval  of  nominations 
xo  office.)  The  practice  is,  I  believe,  uniform,  at  the 
end  of  a  presidential  term,  in  order  to  give  the  new 
mcumbent  an  opportunity  to  name  his  cabinet      In 
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all  such  cases,  the  new  Senators  are  summoned  in 
time  to  attend.  Of  course,  no  legislative  business 
can  then  be  done. 

Late  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March,  Congress 
rose ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  change  of  executive 
power  was  not  made  until  the  President  elect  took 
the  oath  of  office.  This  ceremony  took  place  about 
noon  of  the  following  day.  In  1801,  when  Mr. 
Adams,  the  elder,  went  out  of  office,  he  made  sundry 
nominations  which  were  confirmed  by  the  old  Sena* 
tors  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  March.  Mr.  Jeffer^ 
son,  his  successor,  refused  to  ratify  these  appoint* 
ments.  He  took  the  ground  that,  as  President,  be 
had  the  power  to  appoint  to  office,  the  Senate  only 
possessing,  in  effect,  a  veto.  Now,  the  new  function- 
aries had  not  received  their  commissions,  and  no  one 
could,  constitutionally,  sign  them  but  the  actual  Presi- 
dent; this,  the  actual  President  refused  to  do,  and  of 
course  there  were  no  appointments,  since  it  is  by  no 
means  incumbent  on  the  President  to  appoint  an 
officer,  even  after  the  Senate  has  approved  of  hia 
name,  the  power  of  the  latter  going  no  farther  than 
their  n^ative.  It  could  be  of  no  moment,  except  in 
the  appointment  of  a  judg^,  whether  the  President 
appointed  these  officers  or  not,  since,  in  all  other 
cases,  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal,  the  com- 
missions mvariably  running — ^^^this  commission  to 
continue  in  force  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being.^' 

The  President  absolutely  appoints  certain  inferior 
officers  of  the  government,  such  as  midshipmen,  mas- 
ters, gunners,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  navy,  and  all  the  cadeta 
that  enter  the  army;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  republican  equality  is  observed  in  the  distribution 
of  even  these  small  favours.  The  plan  is  to  give  to 
each  State  officers  in  pn^rtion  to  its  representac 
tives ;  still  the  absolute  selection  is  with  we  Presi- 
dent   All  the  postmasters  in  the  country,  who  are. 
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in  truth,  only  deputies  of  the  postmaster^neral, 
ceive  their  commissions  from  the  latter  oliicer.  Of 
course  the  President,  who  can  at  an^  time  remoTe 
the  postmaster-general,  has  a  controlhr^  voice  in  all 
the  superior  appointments  of  that  department  The 
Secretaries  also  appoint  their  own  cieriu,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  names  several  bundled 
officers,  in  the  different  custom-houses,  that  recrive 
salaries  of  between  five  hundred  and  a  thousand  dol* 
lars  each.  The  constitution  indicates  certain  officers 
who  shall  be  nominated  to  the  Senate.  It  then  goes 
on  to  say,  that  all  others  must  be  similariy  appointed, 
unless  Congress,  by  law,  shall  see  fit  to  trust  the 
power  in  the  President,  or  in  the  heads  of  depart* 
mcnts.  As  yet,  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  do  both ;  but 
should  the  trusts  be  abused,  it  always  possesses  the 
power  to  repeal  its  own  enactments. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  Europe  concerning  the  econ- 
omy of  this  govcniment  It  is  the  subject  of  much 
ridicule,  and  of  high  praise,  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
In  order  to  form  a  just  opinion  on  the  subject,  it  is 
necessary  to  ascertain  some  of  the  leadir^  facts. 

You  will  always  remember,  that  as  there  exists  a 
double  form  of  government,  there  are  double  sets  of 
officers  to  be  paid.  This  circumstance,  however, 
does  not  add  in  any  great  degree  to  the  expense, 
since  no  duty  is  performed  twice.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  receives  a  salary  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  sum  can  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  during  his  term  of  service. 
He  is  also  supplied  with  a  furnished  house.  On  this 
salaiy  the  President  can  live  like  a  ^ntleman  who 
receives  a  good  deal  of  company,  and  it  is  thought  he 
may  even  lay  by  a  reasonable  excess  yearly.  Per^ 
liaps,  considering  the  nature  of  the  government,  the 
income  is  about  what  it  should  be.  The  heads  of 
departments  receive  six  thousand  dollars  etch,  and 
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DO  house.  Their  salaries  are  too  low,  since  they 
scarcely  alTord  the  means  of  creditable  subsistence  te 
men  ia  their  public  situations.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  country  will,  ere  long,  erect  buildinn 
for  the  residence  of  these  officers,  and  increase  their 
pay  a  little.  There  is  no  plausible  reason  why  it 
should  be  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  President 
The  chief  justice  of  the  United  States  receives  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  each  of  the  assistant  Jus- 
tices four  thousand  five  hundred.  The  judges  oftbe 
district  courts  are  paid  from  eight  hunared  to  three 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  according  to  the  amount 
of  their  services.  The  Vice-President  gets  five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year.  The  members  of  Congress  re- 
ceive eight  dollars  a  day,  each,  while  at  Washington, 
and  eight  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  of  their  route 
in  going  and  returning.  Ministers  plenipotentiary 
receive  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  salary,  the  saipe 
sum  for  an  outfit,  and  one-fourtn  of  it  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  return  home.  This  pay  is  much 
too  small,  certainly ;  and  it  is  as  unwise  in  its  gene- 
rality, as  in  its  amount  It  is  unjust  to  pay  a  man 
who  is  compelled  to  live  in  London,  for  instance, 
the  same  sum  as  a  man  who  is  compelled  to  live  in 
Madrid.  It  is  unwise  to  n^Iect  to  use,  in  a  rational 
degree,  an  influence  that  other  people  acknowledge 
whatever  may  be  its  inherent  merit,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  themselves  on  the  subject  Their  motive  in 
sending  ministers  abroad,  is  interest :  and  we,  who 
know  Uie  eflect  of  a  little  appearance  in  our  hemi- 
sphere, know  that  he  is  a  gainer  who  consults  die 
prejudices  of  those  with  whom  he  is  required  to 
dwell.  But  independently  of  this  truth,  which  must^ 
however,  be  taken  with  a  proper  degree  of  qualifica- 
tion, in  many  places,  the  agents  of  this  govemraept 
cannot  subsist  with  a  proper  decree  of  comfort  on 
&eir  salaries.    No  man  can  maintain  the  establiab- 
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ment  of  a  private  gentleman  and  educate  four  or  five 
children  well,  on  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  in 
London.  Consuls  receive  no  pay  (as  such.)  The 
collectors  of  the  customs  are  paid  in  proportion  to 
their  duties,  limiting  the  receipts  to  less  than  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  A  similar  plan  is  observed 
with  postmasters,  and  sundry  other  officers ;  the 
maximum  of  pay  varying  according  to  the  impor> 
tance  of  the  office.  Although  the  higher  functionariet 
of  this  government  are  not  often  paid  as  well  as  tber 
should  be,  the  lower  officers  are  very  generally  well 
rewarded.  Salaries  of  two  or  three  mousand  dollars, 
for  situations  of  no  great  dignity,  are  not  uncommon, 
and  there  are  many  subordinates  who  receive  from 
eight  to  twelve  hundred.  In  short,  the  object,  though 
it  sometimes  fails,  is  to  make  all  classes  of  men  com- 
fortable, without  furnishing  the  means  of  a  useless 
splendour  to  any.  The  errors  that  have  undoubtedly 
been  made,  are  the  unavoidable  results  of  a  popular 
government  in  which  official  men  are  sometimes  re- 
luctant to  incur  a  responsibility  that  leads  to  no  very 
important  results.  1  think  that  time  will  correct 
them ;  and,  should  it  not,  the  evil  is  one  of  far  less 
magnitude  than  that  which  is  entailed  by  a  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  public  money. 

The  whole  of  the  civil,  diplomatic,  and  miscella- 
neous expenses  of  this  government,  for  the  year  1 826, 
were  2,600,177  dollars.  This  is,  however,  exclusive 
of  the  cost  of  the  State  governments,  and  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  revenue.  The  latter  is  about  750,000 
dollars.  The  military  expenditure  was  6,243,236 
dollars.  But  tlie  greater  part  of  this  sum  was  for  the 
erection  of  forti6cations,  for  prdnance,  arming  the 
militia,  Indian  department,  and  pensions  of  soldiers 
of  the  revolution,  &c.  The  actual  cost  of  the  army, 
pay,  subsistence  and  clothing  included,  was  about 
S,000,000  of  dollars.  That  so  extensive  a  country 
can  protect  itself  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  is  in  some 
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measure  owing  to  its  remote  situation,  but  chiefly  to 
its  institutions,  which  trust  its  defence  to  the  citi- 
zens. A  vast  deal  is  clearly  ^ined,  by  thus  limiting 
resistance  to  its  foreign  enemies.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  pressure  of  a  crowded  population  can  produce  any 
material  difference,  since  the  present  system  of  Amer- 
ica must  ever  make  it  the  interest  of  a  great  majoritj 
to  preserve  order.  A  soldier  in  the  army  receives 
five  dollars  a  month  pay,  with  his  clothes  and  victuals. 
The  officers  are  paid  according  to  rank.*  The  other 
expenses  of  the  army  are  of  a  temporary  nature,  and 
furnish  no  clue  to  future  estimates. 

The  navy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  same  year 
(1826)  cost  4,218,902  dollars.  But  this  sum  is  also 
Uable  to  a  great  deal  of  explanation.  The  United 
States,  to  be  in  readiness  to  meet  any  emergency, 
maintain  a  corps  of  about  950  officers.  Their  pres- 
ent policy  is  to  foster  this  corps,  and  consequently  no 
one  member  of  it  is  put  on  half-pay,  except  at  his 
own  desire.  The  pay  and  subsistence  of  the  officers, 
and  the  pay  of  the  men,  actually  afloat  (rather  more 
than  5,000  in  all,)  somewhat  exceeds  a  million  of 
dollars.  In  this  number,  too,  about  one-tenth  are 
quarter-deck  officers.  Much  of  the  money  is  for  the 
expenses  of  navy-yards,  and  the  ordinarv.  About 
300,000  dollars  are  for  the  provisions  of  the  men. 
The  rest  is  for  the  increase  of  the  navy,  arrearages, 
and  for  the  support  of  the  marine  corps,  of  whom 

*  A  soldier  enlists  for  ^re  years.  He  receiyes  the  following 
articles  of  clothing  durincr  that  period,  viz.  fiye  uniform  coats; 
three  cotton  jackets  with  sleeves;  three  wooUen  ditto  ditto; 
ten  pairs  of  gray  woollen  oFeralls;  ten  pairs  of  driUine  ditto; 
three  fatigue  frocks;  fire  trowsers;  ten  pairs  of  laced^ boots; 
ten  ditto  shoes ;  ten  flannel  shirts :  ten  cotton  ditto ;  ten  pairs 
of  stockings ;  ten  ditto  socks ;  two  leathern  stocks ;  one  great 
coat ;  three  blankets ;  fiye  pairs  of  wings ;  four  pompons ;  two 
cockades  and  eagles;  four  bands  and  tassels ;  one  leathern  cap- 
cover,  plate,  scaQes  and  ball;  one  forage-cap,  and  ten  pain  of 
flannel  drawers. 
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nearly  1 ,000  are  employed.  The  latter  are,  of  coaracv 
in  addition  to  the  sea  ofiicers  and  seamen.  It  would 
be  troublesome  to  separate  the  several  parts  of  these 
expenditures  in  ssuch  a  manner  as  to  give  a  clear  and 
simple  statement  of  each  and  all  of  them;  but  as  the 
American  government  publishes  the  most  minote 
documents  on  these  subjects,  it  is  in  the  power  of  any 
one  to  do  it  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject 
to  pursue  so  elaborate  an  inquiiy.  I  shall  content  mj- 
self  with  the  miin  results,  coupled  with  such  &cts  of 
a  general  nature,  as  I  think  may  reward  you  for  the 
pam  of  deciphering  my  letters.* 

*  In  the  January  number  (LXXIII.)  of  the  Qomiterty  Re- 
view, there  it  an  article  on  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
reviewer  speaks  boldly  of  the  American  navy,  for  be  profenei 
to  treat  of  a  work  written  by  an  English  naval  officer,  who,  in 
his  turn,  had  also  written  a  little  decSedly  on  the  same  subject. 
In  a  note  attached  to  the  end  of  this  Tolume,  the  writer  has  en- 
deavoured to  show  in  what  points  his  information  differs  from 
that  of  both  reviewer  and  reviewed,  in  respect  to  this  important 
branch  of  the  American  policy.  His  present  object  is,  bow- 
ever,  confined  to  expenditure.  In  page  279  of  the  said  Review, 
is  the  following  sentence:  **With  this  small  number  of  men 
(4,268,)  '*  the  establishments  of  the  dock-yards  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  the  civil  branches  of  the  service,  a  mere  trifle,  the 
sum  expended  for  the  naval  department  in  1826,  was  4,222,952 
dollars,  or  close  upon  one  million  steriing.  In  the  printed 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  now  before  the  writer. 
Letter  F.  page  39,  is  a  minute  statement  of  the  expenditure  oc 
the  naval  establishment  for  the  year  1826.  The  gross  amount 
is  4,218,902  dollars,  45  cents.  Prom  this  Report  the  Ibllowing 
items  are  extracted  •  **  Repairs  of  vessels,  485,970;  ship-nouses, 
44,296 ;  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  793,704 ;  ten  sloops  of 
war,  506,163;  prohibition  of  slave  trade,  22,220;  pay  and  snb- 
tistence  of  marine  corps  (which  is  not  included  m  the  before 
mentioned  number  of  men,)  219,686:"  and  no  less  a  sum  than 
294,380  for  improvements  and  additions  to  navy-yards,  besides 
m  number  of  small  miacellaneoiu  items,  that  make  togetltor 
about  IIOJOOO  more.  The  figures  are  all  meant  to  represent 
doUart,and  together  they  maHte  2^76,419,  or  something  more 
than  one-half  tne  sum  that  the  reviewer  has  taken  for  premises 
by  which  be  wishes  to  show  that  the  Americans  maintain  a 
small  force  at  an  enormous  expense.  Not  one  of  the  items  here 
•numerated,  properly  belongs  to  the  expense  of  the  small 
nnmber  of  men,  the  civil  branches  of  the  service,  or  the  astab* 
liihmants  of  the  dock-yards,  unless  additions  and  improvemeota 
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All  the  appointmentB  of  a  captain  <^  the  navj,  in 
command  ota  shore  station,  are  worth  something  less 
than  foar  thousand  dollars  a  year,  exclusive  of  a 
house.  When  in  command  of  a  vessel,  his  pay  is 
considerably  less.  There  is  a  difference  made  m  the 
case  of  a  vessel  of  a  very  small  size,  though  the  com- 
mander of  a  44  receives  as  much  as  the  commander 
of  a  74.  But  the  pay  of  botli  the  army  and  navy 
should  not  be  considered  as  permanentiv  established, 
especially  of  the  latter  service,  which  is  just  beginning 
to  receive,  in  all  its  branches,  that  grave  attention  that 
its  vital  importance  to  ttie  security  and  dignity  <^  the 
nation  demands. 

You  will  perceive  that,  as  a  rule,  the  inferior 
agents  of  the  American  government  are  better  paid 
than  the  same  description  of  individuals  in  the  em- 
ployment of  almost  any  other  nation,  while  the  higher 
officers  receive  less.* 

The  positive  annual  expenses  of  the  American 
government  are  not  far  from  13,000,000  doilara.  Of 
this  sum,  rather  more  than  three  millions  and  a  half 
are  for  the  interest  of  the  national  debt  But  the  odd 
half  million  is  met  by  the  dividends  of  bank  stock, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  several  millions  of  the 


to  the  kitter  cmn  be  thus  considered.  lodependeotly  of  ell  thie, 
tbe  balance  not  ooly  supports  the  senrice  afloat,  &c.  &c.  bet  k 
keeps  (Ul  tbe  ofBcers  of  the  nairy  (with  perhaps  a  dosen  Tolon- 
tary  exceptions)  oo/mli  pay,  Tbe  writer  hera  leaves  tbe  mat* 
ter  between  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  contributor  to  the  Quarterly  Keview. — See  Note  A. 
end  of  the  Tolume. 

*  The  expenditure  for  the  year  1828,  is  estimated  as  follows : 
tbe  result  rarely  diflering  materiaHy  from  these  calculatioDS. 
Civil,  diplomatic,  and  misceUaoeotts,  IJBSB^XB  dollars ;  milt 
tary  senrice,  including  fortifications,  oranance,  Indian  depart 
ment,  provisions,  arming  of  militia,  ftc.  4,^2,091  doHars; 
naw9l  service,  including  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy, 
3,788,349  dollars,  msJ^ing  a  totafibr  the  regular  expenses  of  the 
government,  including  sums  previously  voted  for  erecting  forts 
and  building  shi(>s,  of  9,947,125  dollars.  Tbe  interest  of  the  debt 
is  not  CQOtained  in  this  amount 
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debt  were  created.  The  actual  oatgoings  tiiere- 
fore,  for  the  current  service  of  the  counhy,  all  im* 
provements  and  constructions  included,  are  within 
10,000,000  dollars.  Every  thing  is  so  much  on  the 
advance  in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
arrive  at  an  exact  understanding  of  what  is  meant  hj 
current  expenditure.  Thus,  of  3,600,177  dollan, 
which  formed  the  amount  of  the  civil,  miscellaneooa 
and  diplomatic  head  of  the  account  (for  the  yeu 
1836,)  near  1,200,000  dollars  were  miscellaneoaa 
enoudi,  as  the  chaiges  included  188,000  dollars  for 
light-nouses,  near  300,000  for  canal  stock,  and  more 
than  200,000  for  old  claims  arising  out  of  the  war  of 
1812.  The  real  civil  list  of  that  year,  exclusive  of 
diplomacy,  was  1,256,745  dollars,  and  the  cost  of  all 
the  diplomacy  of  the  country  was  180,103  dollars. 
This  trifling  sum  supported  the  whole  expense  and 
contingencies,  in  short,  the  entire  cost  of  more  than 
twenty  different  missions  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Amer* 
ica.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  diplomacy  of 
this  country  is  managed  about  as  well  as  that  of  most 
nations ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  when  its  power 
shall  become  sufficiently  great  to  be  dreaded,  it  will 
be  found  to  be  still  more  successful. 

The  clear  revenue  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
customs  alone,  is  now  (1828)  about  20,000,000  of 
dollars.  As  this  source  of  receipts  produces  in  itself 
a  great  excess  over  all  the  outgoings,  there  are  no 
direct  impositions  laid  by  the  general  government. 
The  debt  is  in  the  course  of  rapid  extinguishment, 
and  as  the  interest  is  annually  diminished,  the  ability 
of  the  country  to  increase  its  expenditure  is  of  course 
increased.  Notwithstanding  this  prosperous  state  of 
tlie  public  purse,  the  most  rigid  economy  is  observed; 
a  circumstance  that  it  is  idle  to  say  is  produced  by 
any  other  cause  than  the  direct  agency  of  the  people 
on  the  administration. 

Thus  far  we  have  not  touched  on  the  salaries  of 
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the  State  govemments  at  all.  Thej  are  gradoated, 
however,  on  the  same  scale  of  expense,  me  richest 
and  laigest  of  these  commnnities  rarely  paying  as 
much  to  the  puhlic  servants  as  the  generau  govern- 
ment There  is  midoubtedly,  in  some  few  instances, 
as  in  the  legislatures  and  judiciaries,  a  double  set  of 
officers  to  support;  but,  when  one  remembers  the 
great  extent  of  the  country,  it  will  be  seen  tiiat,  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  avoid  tins  expense.  No  single  set  of  judges  could 
travel  over  this  great  sur&ce  in  times  sufficiently 
short  to  administer  justice  equallv  and  promptly,  nor 
could  one  great  and  central  legislative  body  enact  all 
the  local  Taws  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
country  so  new  and  so  vast 

The  only  reply  that  the  enemies  of  lAmerica  (and 
they  are  all  the  enemies  of  liberty)  can  uige,  when 
her  example  is  pointed  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine 
of  economy,  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  the  double  form 
of  its  government,  and  the  additional  expense  that  is 
consequently  incurred.  I  know  of  but  two  ways  in 
which  we  can  arrive  sufficiently  near  the  trutii  to 
ascertain  whether  this  additional  cost  raises  the  ex- 

Emses  of  the  American  to  the  level  of  those  of  the 
uropean  or  not  The  one  (and  is  it  not  infallible  T) 
is  to  compare  the  amount  of  contributions  paid  by  the 
parties ;  and  the  other  i  to  attempt  to  reach  the  cost  of 
governing  some  particular  portion  of  the  confederacy, 
and  then  to  make  the  necessary  comparisons  between 
it  and  some  equal  community  in  our  hemisphere. 
We  will  endeavour  to  do  both. 

The  State  of  New- York  contains  one-seventh  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  Union.  One-seventh 
of  ^,600,1 77  dollars,  the  whole  amount  of  the  ^^  civil, 
diplomatic,  and  miscellaneous  expenses  ^'  of  the  ^p^* 
ral  government  for  the  year  (182G)  is  371,453.  This 
dividend  includes  more  than  one  million  of  miscella- 
neous expenditure,  such  as  **  li^t-houses,*^  ^  stock  in 

3  A2 
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cmnal  companies,^^  and  ^  payment  of  clainn  for  binM- 
ings  destroyed  in  the  war;^^  but  no  matter,  we  wiU 
take  the  amount  in  groo.  Now  the  whole  expendi- 
ture of  the  civil  list  of  the  State  of  New- York,  is  mboot 
350,000  dollars.  The  two  sums  make  731,453  dol- 
lars. Here  you  have  1,700,000  inhabitants  receifing 
justice  at  their  own  doors,  internal  protection,  legis* 
lation  in  the  utmost  convenient  form  possible,  and  mil 
the  more  general  advantages  of  government,  for  the 
sum  of  less  than  half  a  dollar  a  h^Ld  annually.  If  yoa 
divide  the  military  and  naval  expenses  of  the  United 
States  by  seven,  you  have  the  entire  pecuniary  chai^gpa 
that  they  defray,  not  only  for  the  current  expenses, 
but  for  the  material  provisions  they  are  making  Car 
future  defence.*  The  States  are  at  no  other  mate- 
rial expenses* than  tiiose  attached  to  the  civil  list, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  domestic  improve* 
ments^  and  even  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  is  thos 
defrayed,  in  the  salaries  of  the  employes. 

Of  incidental  expenses  the  American  pays  less, 
considering  his  means,  than  the  inhabitant  of  any 
other  nation.  Their  city  corporations,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  or  two,  are  cheap,  and  little  or  no 
money  is  expended  in  mere  show.  There  are  no 
church  establishments,  and  the  religious  contributions 
are  therefore  voluntar}'.  Still  the  clergy  are  support- 
ed. There  are  various  manners  of  doing  this,  as  you 
may  suppose,  in  a  country  so  diversified  in  condition. 
In  many  of  the  old  congregations,  there  are  endow- 
mf  uts  which  have  grown  in  value  with  the  growth 
of  the  countr)-,  and  which  now  serve  to  relieve  the 
people  of  a  large  portion  of  the  expense.  A  farm 
bought  for  that  purpose,  and  a  house  erected  wlien 
land  and  materials  were  cheap,  become  valuable  and 
useful  in  time.     There  is  a  common   practice   of 

*  It  should  be  remembered  that  all  the  expeniet  of  the  frene* 
ral  goveromeot  (in  time  of  peace ^  are  paid  by  the  importatioo 
duties. 
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erecting  a  cfanrch  bj  contributions,  and  then  renting 
the  pews,  for  the  support  of  the  clei]|yinan.  No 
general  rule  is,  however,  appKcable  to  this  particular 
branch  of  expense ;  but  as  no  one  taxes  himself  be- 
yond his  own  pleasure,  and  as  churches  are,  for  the 
circumstances,  exceedingly  numerous,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  the  population  do  not  find  the  expense 
of  supporting  the  clergy  burthensome.  Trifling  ad- 
ditional taxes  are  also  laid  in  the  counties  and  towns 
to  defray  local  expenses,  and,  among  others,  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  common  schools.  These  taxes 
also  vary  according  to  circumstances,  the  counh^ 
which  is  building  a  court-house  and  jail,  or  which  is 
engaged  in  any  other  pubKc  work,  paying  more  at 
the  moment  than  the  county  which  has  already  dis- 
charged that  duty.  The  whole  tax  paid  on  a  farm 
ralued  at  5,000  dollars  in  one  of  the  older  counties 
of  New- York,  was  five  dollars.  This  included  every 
chaige  for  that  year,  though  the  assessment  is  subject 
to  variations,  being  sometimes  more  and  sometimes 
less.  As  the  United  States,  in  point  of  fact,  imposes 
no  taxes  in  time  of  peace,  this  charge  was  all  the 
owner  of  this  farm  had  to  pay  (as  sucM  for  the  entire 
protection  of  government  It  is  true  ne  contributed 
something  in  the  way  of  duties  on  imported  goods, 
but  that  is  a  contribution  that  depended  entirely  on 
his  personal  expenditure.  The  impositions  of  the 
general  government  are,  as  you  already  know,  com- 
monly much  lighter  than  those  laid  in  other  commer- 
cial nations. 

In  order  to  make  a  correct  estimate,  however,  of 
the  comparative  rate  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican, it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  value  of  what  he 
receives.  He  is  required  to  pay  for  improvements 
in  the  country,  which  produce  a  direct  influence  on 
the  increasing  value  of  his  property.  The  income 
and  the  price  of  his  iarm  keep  equal  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  setUement  in  which  he  lives.     He  en- 
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jojs  the  means  of  giving  a  creditable  educatioQ  to  lat 
children,  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  bis  own 
dwelling,  and  all  for  the  sum  included  in  the  State 
tax,  if  the  cost  of  school-books,  paper,  &c.  be  ex- 
cepted. He  is  certainly  compelled  to  devote  more 
or  less  of  his  time  to  working  the  hi^ways,*  but 
then  he  takes  care  that  the  route  by  his  own  door 
shall  be  kept  in  as  good  order  as  that  by  the  door  of 
any  body  else. 

As  a  whole,  the  public  impositions  in  America, 
including  taxes,  duties,  labour,  militia  service,  cleigj, 
and  every  thing  else,  are  exceedingly  light  But  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  give  any  particular  exam- 
ple which  shall  not  be  Uable  to  so  much  exception 
as  to  destroy  it  as  a  rule.  So  much  of  the  contribu- 
tion  is  returned  in  the  way  of  improvements  which 
affect  the  value  of  the  property  taxed,  that,  had  I  all 
the  statements  in  my  head,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could,  give  you  a  clear  idea  of  their  relative  amount. 
All  those  local  impositions  which  exist  in  other  coun- 
tries, as  octrois,  ic.  &c.  are  utterly  unknown  here. 

I  have  heard  it  imputed  to  America  as  a  fault,  that 
her  system  lead^  to  the  loss  of  time  and  money  m 
excessive  litigation.  It  is  said  that  there  are  more 
suits  at  law  here,  tlian  among  any  similar  number  of 
people  in  the  known  world.  Althoudi  I  cannot  pre- 
tend to  say  that  the  fact  is  so,  I  should  be  surpnsed 
to  learn  that  it  was  otherwise. 

The  whole  territorj'  of  the  United  States  covers 
2,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  is  true  that  the  title 
to  more  than  half  of  this  immense  surface  still  exists 
in  the  government,  where  a  vast  deal  of  it  will  prob- 
ably continue  for  ages.     But,  in  order  to  bring  our 


*  This  impoftitioQ  is  laid  according  to  the  property  of  the 
individual.  A  commutation  in  mon<>y  at  a  ver>'  reduced  rate 
is  allowed,  but  it  is  impoitsiblc  to  five  its  amount,  since  it  is 
an  asMsaroeot  that  diminishes  with  the  improvcnieot  of  the 
country. 
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calculations  within  the  bounds  of  exactitude,  let  us 
again  look  at  New- York.  This  State  has  46,000 
square  miles  of  territory,  which  is  owned  among,  we 
will  say  (1828,)  1,750,000  people.  Now,  to  every 
foot  of  this  land  there  is  a  title  somewhere.  Very 
little,  indeed,  is  the  property  of  the  State.  Here, 
tiien,  is  a  plain  and  direct  resaon  why  the  1,750,000 
inhabitants  should  have  more  questions  about  land 
tities  than  the  same  number  any  where  else,  simply 
because  they  are  the  owners  of  more  of  the  article 
in  dispute.  Land  is  also  greativ  subdivided  in  all  the 
older  parts  of  America,  and  of  course  each  subdivi- 
sion has  its  separate  title.  Then  the  rapid  transfei 
of  property  which  is  incidental  to  the  condition  of  a 
country  in  progress  of  settlement,  multiplies  convey- 
ances, and  each  new  conveyance  opens  the  way  to 
litigation.  The  revolution,  with  its  changes,  also 
gave  birth  to  disputes  which  time  is  just  beginning  to 
settle,  as  indeed  it  is  beginning  to  settle  all  other  con- 
troversies that  grow  exclusively  out  of  the  transfers 
of  real  estates. 

The  United  States  are,  again,  a  more  commercial 
nation,  compared  vnth  their  population,  than  any 
otiier  in  the  world.  Among  such  a  people  legal  dis- 
putes must,  of  necessity,  anse.  Justice  is  compara- 
tively cheap,  and  easy  of  access.  Men  have  confi- 
dence in  her  decr^ ;  and  the  fear  of  power,  influ- 
ence, and  corruption,  is  unknown.  In  such  circum- 
stances, wrong-headed  persons,  who  are  ever  apt  to 
fancy  themselves  in  the  right,  make  their  appeals  to 
the  tribunals  boldly.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  encourages  litigation,  ex- 
cept as  it  brings  all  men  before  the  court  on  terms 
not  of  nominal,  but  of  a  true  equality.  Still  I  can 
believe,  that  the  great  number  of  low  practitioners 
of  the  law  who  are  scattered  up  and  down  the  couii« 
try,  do  induce  men  to  enter  rashly  into  legal  contests. 
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Id  the  older  and  more  regalated  States,  litigatioii  k 
hr  less  frequent,  cattris  parUms^  than  in  those  tfafti 
are  more  new.  The  same  is  true  o(  the  proportioB 
of  taxes,  as  compared  to  the  Talae  of  property.  I 
am  of  opinion  that,  were  it  not  for  the  great  number 
of  country  lawyers  in  America,  it  would  be  foiuid 
that  litigation  is  less  resorted  to  than  in  many  otber 
countries,  notwithstanding  the  unavoidable  causes  of 
contention  which  exist  in  a  new  country.  The  Duai- 
ber  of  the  lawyers  is  undeniably  an  evil ;  but,  besides 
being  an  evil  which  is  likely  to  correct  itself,  and 
which  is  already  beginning  to  correct  itself,  it  is  one 
that  is  not  without  its  advantages.  They  serve  to 
keep  alive  an  active  knowledge  of  their  rights  among 
the  people ;  and  although  much  abused  as  pettiliDig- 
gers,  they  make,  in  common,  exceedingly  useful  and 
intelligent  local  legislators. 

There  is  a  great  fashion  of  decryif^  men  oi  mod- 
erate acquirements  in  all  things,  as  it  life  were  not 
more  a  matter  of  experience  than  of  theories.  It  is 
much  easier  to  assume  than  to  prove,  that  a  set  of 
profound  thinkers  would  legislate  better  for  a  com- 
munity than  a  set  of  active  and  half-educated  men, 
who  are  familiar  with  the  practices  of  the  world. 
All  the  common  passions  of  man  are  as  well,  and 
perhaps  better  known  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former, 
and  after  legislation  has  provided^against  the  dangers 
that  are  coincident  to  their  existence,  one  must  seek 
the  rest  of  its  duties  in  the  world  and  not  in  books. 
But  what  says  experience?  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  country  on  earth  in  which  the  laws  are 
better  adapted  to  promote  the  true  interests  of  the 
community,  than  in  tlie  most,  I  am  not  sure  1  could 
not  say  the  least,  favoured  of  the  States  of  this  re- 
public And  yet  legislation  is  the  business  of  prac- 
tical men  alto^ther.  At  all  events,  they  have  con* 
trived  to  obtain  quiet  and  security  at  a  cheaper  rale 
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than  other  people,  and  that,  too,  in  many  cases  under 
all  the  unpropitious  circumstances  of  great  dispersion 
and  the  first  stages  of  society. 

It  is  a  rule  which  applies  to  all  salaries  in  this 
country,  that  little  or  no  allowances  are  made  for  the 
support  of  mere  dignity.  The  dienity  of  government 
is  .supposed  to  rest  in  the  people  themselves ;  and 
among  their  other  provisions  tor  its  support,  they 
have  taken  care  to  retain  most  of  the  money.  The 
President  receives  a  larger  sum  certainly  tbui  is  ne- 
cessary for  his  mere  subsistence ;  but  then  the  Presi- 
dent is  liable  to  a  vast  number  of  expenses  that  other 
functionaries  escape ;  and,  in  his  case,  it  is  thoudit 
politic  to  bid  a  little  higher  than  common,  in  order 
to  command  talent  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  if  a  prudent  man, 
can  save  quite  as  much  money  o<it  of  his  salary,  each 
year,  as  a  first-rate  lawyer  in  practice  would  gain ; 
and  I  confess  I  see  but  one  reason  why  he  has  the 
smallest  right  to  ask  any  more.  He  ]ms  generally 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  he  retires,  that  forbids 
further  exertion ;  and  perhaps  it  is  wisest  to  attach  a 
degree  of  consideration  to  this  high  office,  which  shall 
preclude  men  from  descending  subsequently  to  infe- 
rior duties.  The  latter  point,  however,  is  one  that 
will  certainly  admit  of  dispute,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
former  as  strong  as  it  first  appears.  Necessity  wiU 
teach  men  the  value  of  prudence  and  exertion  in 
eariy  life ;  nor  is  this  the  country  that  ought  to  wish 
to  see  its  chief  magistrate  setting  an  example  of  use* 
less,  but  attractive  splendour.  There  are  no  vices 
BO  contagious  as  the  corruptions  which  flow  from  the 
excessive  use  of  money ;  for  the  desire  to  possess  it, 
is  a  passion  that  all  men  feel,  since  it  is  the  medium 
by  which  all  the  ordinary  good  of  life  is  obtained. 
The  accountableness  af  the  public  agents,  and  the 
simplicity  of  men  of  station,  are  matters  of  so  vast 
importance  in  a  republic,  that  the  one  should  never 
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be  neglected,  and  as  little  occasion  as  possible  dioald 
be  given  to  make  any  serious  innovations  on  the 
other. 

We  have  Just  had  a  proof  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  knows  how  to  give  with  grace  and 
liberality  on  a  proper  occasion.  When  lA  Fayette 
first  came  to  America,  he  did  not  proceed  on  his  dis* 
tant  and  hazardous  expedition  empty-handed.  The 
new  States  were  then  so  poor,  and  they  had  been 
kept,  by  the  operation  of  colonial  policy,  so  cooh 
pletely  dependent  on  the  mother  country  for  supplies, 
that  the  contributions  of  an  individual  were  not  with- 
out  moment  to  them.  The  arms  and  money  of  the 
young  Frenchman  were  scarcely  less  acceptable  than 
bis  sword  and  his  heart  They  had  amply  returned 
his  love ;  but  it  still  remained  to  discharge  a  debt 
whose  obligations  were  scarcely  less  sacred. 

During  the  last  session,  a  bill  was  introduced,  ap- 
propriating two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  money, 
and  a  township  of  land,  to  extinguish  this  debt  It 
was  not  pretended  that  the  money  borrowed,  or 
rather  given  (for  the  devotion  of  La  Fayette  to  flie 
cause  he  had  espoused  knew  none  of  the  forms  of 
bargaining)  had  not  been  already  returned.  But  the 
Americans  know  that  their  venerable  friend  has  long 
been  a  heavy  sufferer  by  the  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  and  they  also  know  that  he  took  little  ac- 
count of  the  pecuniary  interests  of  this  life.  The 
bill  was  not  passed  in  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  hurry 
of  dramatic  effect,  but  it  went  through  the  forms  of 
legislation  with  calmness  and  dignitj'.  It  was  even 
resisted  by  one  or  two  sturdy  republicans,  who  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  manliness  of  the  nation,  by  openly 
contending  that,  as  the  infirm  and  poorer  agents  of 
the  revolution  were  still  unrequited,  they  could  no 
vote  to  bestow  money  on  another,  for  services  that 
were  performed  in  common.  But  a  vast  majority  of 
the  two  houses  were  of  opinion  that  injustice  to  a  part 
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was  no  apology  for  injustice  to  the  whole,  and  the 
case  before. them  was  one  of  too  disinterested  and 
too  brilliant  service  to  admit  of  a  parallel. 

The  claims  of  La  Fayette  on  America,  cannot, 
surely,  be  likened  to  the  claims  of  even  Washington. 
The  immortal  patriot  of  this  country  owed  his  alle- 
giance, his  services,  and  his  life,  to  the  land  of  his 
birth;  and  his  exceeding  merit  is  in  the  faith  and 
ability  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties.  But 
nature  had  imposed  no  such  obligation  on  La  Fay- 
ette. We  may  admire  and  extol  the  filial  piety  of  the 
child  in  its  degree ;  but  without  it,  altogether,  the 
offipring  would  become  a  reproach  and  a  subject  of 
scorn  before  mankind.  The  stranger  who  jields  his 
aid  under  the  influence  of  a  genenu  philantiiropy,  is 
alone  entitled  to  deep  and  unqualified  gratitude,  smce 
the  universal  obligations  of  society  create  indissoluble 
connexions  between  the  members  of  famiUes  and 
the  citizens  of  the  same  communities. 

But  there  was  still  a  loftier  claim,  in  the  case  of 
La  Fayette,  to  the  homage  of  a  nation.  His  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  America  was  a  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  humanity.  The  service  he  performed 
was  chivalrous  in  its  conception,  bold  in  its  moral 
attributes,  and  fearless  in  its  execution.  He  dedicated 
youth,  person,  and  fortune,  to  the  principles  of  lib- 
erty ;  and  it  was  fitting  that  an  example  should  be 
given  to  the  world,  that  he  who  had  suffered  in  such 
a  cause  was  not  to  go  unrequited.  In  this  view  of 
the  case,  it  was  just  as  incumbent  on  the  Frenchman 
to  receive,  as  it  was  the  duty  of  the  American  to 
bestow  At  a  time  when  the  servants  of  despotism 
and  abject  submission  are  receiving  such  ample  gifts 
for  their  devotion,  it  is  encouraging  to  see  one  splen- 
did instance,  at  least,  of  virtue,  and  disinterestedness, 
and  patient  suffering,  receiving  a  portion  of  tiie 
worldly  revtrards  that  should  be  the  exclusive  prop- 
erty of  men  devoted  to  the  good  of  mankind, 
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I  HAYft  just  witnessed  oue  of  the  most  iin| 
ceremonies  of  this  government ;  1  allade  to  the  ii 
guration  of  the  President  of  Uie  United  States.  It 
took  place  about  noon,  on  the  4th  of  March,  when 
the  power  of  the  late  incumbent  ceased,  and  that  of 
bis  successor  commenced.  It  was  simple  in  its  fiMm, 
but  it  may  possess  sufficient  interest  to  amuse  a  finr 
leisure  minutes. 

Every  body  was  in  the  Capitol  by  the  appointed 
hour.  As  it  is  altogether  a  ceremony  of  conventioQ 
(with  the  exception  of  the  oath  of  office)  such  persons 
were  admitted  to  be  spectators,  as  the  officers  who 
controlled  the  proceedings  chose.  But  in  a  country 
like  this,  exclusion  must  proceed  on  a  principle,  and 
on  such  a  principle,  too,  as  shall  satisfy  the  reason 
of  the  community.  In  the  first  place,  the  galleries 
of  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives  were 
thrown  open  to  every  body ;  a  measure  that  in  itself 
served  to  commence  with  a  system  of  equality.  The 
floor  of  the  house  was  next  occupied,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives.  The 
foreign  ministers  and  their  suites,  tlie  officers  of  the 
government,  including  those  of  the  army  and  navy, 
ex-members  of  Congress,  and  citizens  of  eminence 
from  distant  States,  and  finally  strangers,  who  were 
deemed  worthy  of  attention,  composed  the  rest  of  the 
assembly. 

The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  appeared  in 
uniforms ;  and  as  there  were  a  great  many  handsome 
and  welMressed  women  present,  the  scene  was  sof 
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ioentlj  gay.  But  here  all  attempts  at  display  ceased. 
Tliere  were  no  guards,  no  processions,  no  wands,  no 
nibes,  nor  any  of  the  usual  accompaniments  of  an 
European  ceremony. 

At  the  proper  time,  the  President  (Mr.  Monroe) 
•nd  the  President  elect  (Mr.  Quincy  Adams)  entered 
Cbe  hall,  accompanied  hy  the  great  officers  of  state, 
Cbe  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  &c«  &c.  The  two 
fenner  took  their  seats  on  the  sofa  of  the  Speaker, 
while  the  others  occupied  chairs  that  had  heen  re- 
ienred  for  them.  After  a  short  pause,  the  chief  jus- 
tice of  the  United  States  arose,  and  ascended  to  the 
little  elevation  on  which  the  sofa  stands.  He  held 
io  his  band  the  sacred  volume.  Mr.  Adams  then  tock 
the  oath,  in  the  presence  of  the  assembly,  with  so- 
lemnity and  distinctness.  The  form  was  as  follows : 
^  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully 
execute  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States, 
end  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect, 
end  defend,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.'* 

With  this  brief  but  impressive  office,  a  change  in 
the  executive  power  of  this  vast  republic  was  effected. 
The  moment  Mr.  Adams  had  pronounced  the  words 
just  quoted,  he  was  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great 
nation,  and  his  predecessor  retired  to  the  station  of  a 
private  citizen. 

After  a  momentary  delay,  the  new  President  com- 
menced what  is  called  his  ^^  inaugural  address.'*  It 
was  long,  and  it  was  delivered  with  earnestness  and 
apparent  sincerity.  It  is  customary  to  recognise,  on 
tibis  occasion,  the  leading  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  for  the  new  functionary  to  make  some  man- 
ifesbition  of  the  particular  course  of  policy  by  which 
he  intends  to  be  governed.  Such  profi^ons  are, 
however,  rather  general  than  minute,  and  seldom  go 
frrther  than  a  confession  of  political  faith,  that  de- 
pends much  more  on  received  axioms  than  on  any 
private  opinions.    Still,  there  was  a  siroplici^  in  tm 
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air  of  the  President,  and  in  the  fonns  <)(  the  ceremo- 
ny, which  irresistibly  led  to  the  beUef  you  were  Ik- 
tening  to  professions  that  were  entitled  to  more  credit 
than  those  which  similar  scenes  elsewhere  are  w<Mit 
to  create.    When  the  address  was  ended,  the  assent 
bly  intermingled ;  and  after  the  congratulati<Mi8  aid 
compliments  proper  to  such  an  event,  the  muititiide 
quietly  dispersed.     Inrniediately  after,  the  Senaton 
proceeded  to  their  chamber,  where  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  Ihen  took  the  chair 
of  that  body,  in  virtue  of  lus  oiBce  of  Vice-Presideol 
of  the  United  States.    He  made  a  short  and  peitiDeiil 
address,  and  the  Senate  soon  after  adjourned.  During 
the  course  of  that,  or  the  succeeding  day,  Ifr.  Adaim 
nominated  Mr.  Clay,  the  late  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  fill  the  vacancy  (Secretary  of 
State)  occasioned  by  his  own  election  to  the  chair 
of  the  chief  magistrate.    Mr.  Crawford,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  also  retired ;  and  Mr.  Rush,  who 
had  recently  been  minister  in  England,  was  selected 
to  fill  the  situation.     The  place  of  Mr.  Calhoun  was 
supplied  by  a  gentleman  from  Vii^nia  (Mr.  Barbour.) 
With  these  changes  the  new  cabinet  was  complete, 
the  other  incumbents  retaining  office.     I  understand 
it  is  a  practice  for  every  member  of  the  cabinet  to 
tender  his  resignation  on  the  election  of  a  new  Presi- 
dent, which  gives  the  latter  an  opportunity  of  making 
such  alterations  as  he  may  deem  expedient,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner  possible.     Two  of  the  vacan« 
cies,  in  the  present  instance,  were  the  results  of  pro- 
motions ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Adams  would 
have  gladly  retained  Mr.  Crawford,  had  that  gentle- 
man been  disposed  to  serve. 

I  confess  i  have  been  struck  with  the  imposing 
simplicitv  of  such  a  quiet  transfer  of  power.  The 
office  of  President  ot  the  United  States  is  one  of 
great  dignity  and  high  trust,  and  its  duties  have  al- 
ways b^  discbaiged  with  singular  moderation  and 
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seal.  The  present  incumbent  is  a  prudent  and 
ssealous  patriot,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  his 
intelligence  or  intentions. 

It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  an  European  edu- 
cation, that  we  should  subject  all  things  to  the  rules 
that  are  known  to  govern  life  in  our  quarter  of  the 
world.  Under  these  impressions,  a  thousand  absurd 
and  childish  theories  have  been  urged  among  us, 
concerning  the  probable  influence  of  such  an  officer, 
ai  the  one  whose  inauguration  I  have  just  described. 
It  would  teach  some  of  us  moderation,  thoueh  it  did 
not  teach  us  wisdom,  did  we  thorou^ly  understand 
the  fact,  that  it  is  quite  as  unintelligible  to  the  mass 
of  the  Americans  how  we  contrive  to  get  on  under 
our  systems,  as  it  is  to  us  how  they  manage  to  get  on 
with  theirs. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  nature  of  the  private  intercourse  which  the 
President  holds  with  bib  fellow-citizens.  He  is  uni- 
formly tieated  with  personal  respect,  but  never  with 
adulation.  The  tone  of  the  manners  of  the  country 
is  so  much  opposed  to  the  practices  of  courts,  that 
artifice  itself  requires  that  some  sacrifice  should  be 
made  to  simplicity.  Whenever  the  President  appears 
in  his  official  character,  he  is  received  with  the  quiet 
deference  that  is  due  to  hi^  office ;  but  whenever  he 
chooses  to  appear  as  a  private  citizen,  he  does  it 
without  exciting  more  attention  than  is  naturally  be- 
stowed on  an  mdividual  who  occupies  an  elevated 
and  responsible  station.  The  late  President  (Mr. 
Monroe)  made  tours  of  observation  throudi  all  the 
States,  and  along  the  whole  line  of  the  nabonal  fron- 
tier. His  journey  was  rather  of  a  public  naturo,  and 
his  receptions,  in  the  towns  and  S^tes,  wore  a  good 
deal  of  a  public  character.  The  ceremonies  through 
which  he  passed  were  a  species  of  homage  paid,  m 
remote  quarters  of  the  confederation,  to  the  unity  of 
the  nation  in  his  person,  though,  in  no  instance,  did 
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they  exceed  the  compliments  of  the  governed  fo  the 
man  who  fiUed  a  station  to  which  he  had  been  eiect- 
ed  hy  the  pubhc  will.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  President  chooses  to  leave  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment on  his  private  affairs,  he  passes  through  the 
States  like  any  other  citizen,  though  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  separate  the  man  entirely  from  the  consider* 
ation,  or,  indeed,  from  the  actual  power  u'hich  at< 
tends  the  othce.  He  journeys,  on  these  occasiMis, 
like  other  people,  in  the  steam-boats  and  public 
coaches;  and  his  passages  through  the  towns  nre 
distinguished  by  no  other  marks  of  attention  than  the 
visits  of  compliment  that  he,  or  any  other  man  of  emi- 
nence, would  naturally  receive. 

The  constitutional  power  of  the  President  is  not 
trifling,  though  it  is  always  rigidly  subordinate  to  the 
law.  He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army;  but 
while  it  might  prove  some  palliation  to  plead  an  ille- 
gal order  issuing  from  this  source,  as  an  excuse  for 
violating  any  law,  it  would  not  be  the  slightest  justi- 
fication. The  only  supreme  authority  in  this  repub- 
lic is  the  law :  and  the  President,  not  in  words,  but 
in  fact,  is  just  as  much  its  subject  as  the  meanest  cor- 
poral in  the  line.  Should  he  venture  to  order  a 
subaltern  to  do  an  illegal  act,  the  3~oung  man  might 
refuse  to  obey ;  and  should  he  order  him  to  be  pun- 
ished for  his  disobedience,  there  is  an  authority  in 
the  country  that  would  quietly  lake  the  supposed 
offender  out  of  his  hands.  Now  this  is  not  a  naked 
theory,  but  a  rigid  fact ;  and  the  conse(|uence  is  just 
what  it  should  be.  Those  who  wield  the  public 
power  for  the  time  being,  take  all  possible  care  never 
to  bcJcgally  in  the  wroni; ;  for  they  well  know,  that 
neither  inJluonce,  nor  situation,  nor  fear,  nor  any 
other  cause,  can  siive  the  oUcndcr  from  open  accusa- 
tion before  the  nation.  It  is  i';isv  to  say  that  such  a 
eysleni  must  (jivi;  rist  to  ms\ihordiiiatLon  and  tumult, 
and  a  thousand  oVWt  cn\\%-.  V,^\^N'i^t\fc\'i*.\t'itw&'. 
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The  discipline  of  the  armj  and  navj  of  the  United 
SAies  is  as  good  as  those  in  other  services,  thou^ 
submission  to  arbitrary  power  is  &r  from  being  as 
common.  All  the  authority  is  here,  though  it  is  not 
in  the  same  hands  as  elsewhere. 

1  have  mentioned  this  fact  to  show  jou,  that  while 
there  exists  here  the  right  to  command  for  all  legal 
purposes,  there  exists  no  authority  to  intimidate 
inferiors  into  a  dangerous  submission.  These  people 
are  bom  and  educated  in  a  state  of  society,  which 
inculcates  deep  and  settled  respect  for  the  laws, 
without  any  respect  for  individuaJs.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  is  commander-in-chief,  it  is  true; 
but  he  could  have  no  security  for  obedience  beyond 
the  point  where  his  views  should  become  doubtfuL 

The  risk  is  too  certain,  and  the  success  too  remote 
and  doubtful,  to  leave  any  temptation  before  the 
President  to  abuse  his  power.  Four  years  is  not  time 
enough  to  mature  a  plan  that  would  be  dangerous 
to  liberty,  especially  as  the  agency  of  a  majori^ 
of  those  who  would  be  the  losers  by  the  change, 
must  be  employed  to  insure  success.  I  do  not  believe 
you  are  silly  enough  to  think  that  ten  millions  of 
people,  who  are  excessively  impatient  of  any  of  the 
forms  of  despotism,  are  likely  to  be  subdued  by  a 
four-years^  monarch,  though  he  should  happen  to  be 
another  Napoleon;  more  especially  when  he  can 
neither  obtain,  feed,  clothe,  arm,  nor  pay  his  troops, 
without  begging  money  annually  of  those  whom  he 
would  fain  cruuL  If  there  shall  ever  be  any  great 
alteration  in  the  principles  of  this  government,  rely 
on  it,  it  will  proceed  directly  from  a  conviction,  in 
the  mass  of  the  people  themselves,  that  such  a  change 
is  necessary  to  their  happiness. 

Though  the  patrona^  of  the  President  is  great,  it 
is  subject  to  all  the  division  of  political  support  In 
most  cases,  he  is  glad  to  g^t  rid  of  the  responsibility 
of  appointments,  since  they  oftener  endanger,  Hxuk 
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wd  his  popularity.  He  serves,  therefore,  rather  as  i 
check  on  vicious  recommendation  a,  than  as  an  actlfc 
source  of  emolument^  and  honour.  On  all  high  and 
dignified  appointments,  he  of  course  esercises  a  direct 
influence,  because  be  is  supposed  to  know  their  daticE  J 
familiarly,  and  he  ought  to  Icnow  the  qualifications  at  * 
those  he  wishes  to  discharge  them.  But  should  he 
be  disposed  to  go  wrong,  the  Senate  would  not  ratify 
his  nominations,  and  then  his  power  is  just  Qothiag 
Let  us  suppose  a  desire  of  usurpation. 

An  unpnncipled  individual  finds  himself  in  the 
chair  of  the  presidency.  He  wishes  to  become  a 
king.  He  lias  but  two  ways  of  effecting  this  objectf 
force  or  persuasion.  If  he  has  art  enough  to  effect 
the  latter,  he  is  just  as  likely  to  succeed  here  aa  Iha 
King  of  England,  for  instance,  would  be  likely  to  be- 
come absolute  by  the  same  means.  If  he  be  a  man 
of  common  discretion,  he  will  know  that  he  must 
make  a  party,  or  his  force  will  amount  to  just  nothing 
at  all.  Wc  will  suppose  him  to  have  blinded  the 
nation  as  to  his  real  character,and  views, and  to  have 
selected  and  secured  his  agents;  two  pretty  ditBcult 
tasks, in  tlie  first  place,  you  must  allow.  He  has  (hen 
got  to  place  these  agents  in  ofliccs  of  trust,  or  they 
are  no  belter  than  other  men.  In  order  to  do  this, 
he  must  deceive,  or  corrupt,  the  Senate.  But  even 
this  dilTicult  task  must  be  done  in  two  years,  since 
one-third  of  that  body  go  out  of  office  every  other 
year.  Weil,  he  has  bribed  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
and  he  gels  his  tools  into  power.  He  then  goes  to 
work  with  the  lower  house,  and  soon  brings  two  hun- 
dred men,  who  Imvc  been  accustomed  all  fheir  lives 
to  look  on  him  as  an  equal,  to  become  his  dependants. 
The  two  houses  then  give  him  an  army,  and  vote 
money  freely,  in  order  to  bribe  that  army;  for  it  is  out 
of  the  question  to  think  that  men  who  have  been 
nursed  in  liberty,  will  serve  despotism  for  nothing. 
Jiovf,  wc  liave  Vi\\i\,  '«\  VXic  sVort.  v^'s.ti^  o'i  \.-«<i  -it^rs. 
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in  possession  of  the  two  houses,  of  the  treasuiy,  and 
provided  with  an  army.  It  is  high  time  he  should 
make  a  hold  demonstration,  or  a  new  Congress  will 
require  new  bribes.  He  takes  the  field  with  a  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  and  finds  himself  opposed  to  a 
million  and  a  half  of  citizens  unaccustomed  to  be 
controlled  ill^ally,  and  who  are  bent  on  resistance. 
The  odds  are  a  little  against  him,  you  will  allow, 
even  supposing  all  the  traitors  he  has  gained  to  con- 
tinue honest  men,  because  they  are  in  his  service.  I 
will  leave  him  to  fight  this  second  battle  of  Armaged- 
don, under  the  auspices  of  those  wise  heads,  who 
think  they  see  signs  in  the  clouds,  and  portents  in  the 
air. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  President  is  en- 
tirely negative.  In  this  respect,  he  possesses  much 
power  to  do  good,  and  none  to  do  eviL  His  signature 
IS  necessary  to  make  a  law,  perhaps;  but,  if  two- 
thirds  of  both  houses  vote  in  its  favour,  he  dare  not 
withhold  it  He  has,  therefore,  rather  more  of  a 
voice  than  any  one,  or  any  twenty  members,  without, 
in  truth,  forming  a  separate  estate.  As  he  acts  under 
a  higher  resf  onsibilihr,  and  it  is  supposed,  with  a 
greater  famiUarity  with  the  interests  and  policy  of  the 
country,  than  the  ordinary  legislator,  his  influence 
should  be  greater  without  putting  it  in  his  power  to 
defeat  the  mtentions  of  Congress.  It  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose cases  in  which  the  President  can  do  much  good. 
We  will  take  one  that  is  the  most  obvious.  The  con- 
federation is  nearly  equally  divided  into  slave-owning, 
and  what  are  called  free  States.  These  happen  to  be, 

i'lust  now,  eleven  of  the  former,  and  thirteen  of  the 
atter.  In  a  few  years  more,  the  numbers  will  prob- 
ably stand  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Now  each  of  these 
States  has  two  votes  in  the  Senate,  without  whose 
concurrence  no  law  can  be  enacted.  The  superiority 
of  the  representation  of  the  free  States,  in  the  popular 
branch,  can  effect  nothing  on  any  question  tbat  may 
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D6  iupposed  to  touch  the  tlelicate  intemts  of  stai . 
V(ilhout  obtaining  tlie  acquiescence  c^thc  Senate. 
is  not  easy  to  ima^nc  a  case  wlieii,  at  least,  Itto  of 
the  northern  Senators  would  not  be  inclined  tS  aiwi- 
erate  views,  should  a  contest  anse  that  serioualv  in* 
volved  any  of  tl>e  more  impOTtant  interests  of  the 
Union,  and  which  wa»  likely  to  divide  men  into  sec- 
tional parties.  But  should  partie«  in  Congress  ever 
proceed  so  far  as  to  produce,  bjr  a  trifling  majority, 
(it  could  not  be  a  large  one  without  matenally  uniting 
norlhern  to  southern  men,  or  vice  vena,)  a  law  that 
sliould  threaten  serious  danger  to  the  harmony  of  (be 
confederation,  the  President  has  power  to  send  it 
back,  and  to  demand  that  a  question  of  this  magnitude 
should  receive  the  assent  of  a  number,  that  must,  of  ne- 
cessity, include  a  conceaasion  on  one  side  or  the  otlier; 
and  concession,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  great  ^tep  to- 
wards harmony.  It  is  just  as  likely  that  the  I'resident, 
in  the  fl^^t  place,  should  be  a  southern  man,  as  a 
nurtlicrn  nrui ;  and  then  he  is  expected  to  be,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  is,  commonly,  above  all  the  ordinary 
excitements  of  legislative  contests.  The  nation  which, 
rarely,  I  may  say,  never,  enters  very  blindly  into  the 
parly  heat  which  alFects  all  legislative  bodies,  would 
expect  moderation  in  the  President,  and  would  sup- 
port Iiim  in  it.  That  such  a  cu^e  has  not  arisen, 
proves  nothing  but  the  dilliculty  of  obtaining  even  a 
letflsiaiive  majority  on  irritating  and  alarming  ques- 
tions ;  for  it  is  certain  that  in  one  instance,  at  least, 
■uch  a  question  has  been  agitated.  1  mean  the  law 
for  the  admission  of  Ihe  State  of  Missouri,  (with  the 
privilege  of  holding  .-.laves.)  Had  Congress  passed 
that  law,  and  had  the  President  good  reason  to  think 
that  it  would  serion-^ly  endanger  the  harmony  of  the 
confederation,  he  must  have  been  an  impotent  man 
indeed,  not  to  have  insisted  that  it  should  receive 
the  support  of  an  unei^uivocal  majority.  I  do  not  be- 
heve  tliat  a  refusal  to  *4n\\J.  iV\^soOT\  to  tlie  Union, 
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(with  the  privilege  of  holding  slaves,)  woald  have 
produced  anj  other  immediate  result  than  applica« 
tions  to  Congress  to  change  their  resolution ;  and  time 
would  therefore  be  ^ven  for  the  executive,  (as  well 
as  the  nation,)  to  estimate  and  wei^  the  consequen- 
ces, even  in  the  event  of  indecision  on  the  part  of 
the  President;  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive 
a  case,  in  which  executive  influence,  and  evident 
danger  to  the  confederation  united,  could  not  produce 
a  change  of  two  votes,  especially  as  the  constant 
changes  in  the  members  themselves,  admit  of  such 
an  interference  without  involving  personal  vacillation. 

This  is  one  among  a  hundred  similar  familiar 
means,  by  which  any  great  danger  that  is  likely  to 
arrive  to  this  confederation,  may,  and  would  be 
avoided. 

The  President  also  possesses  the  power  of  refer- 
ring a  question  to  Congress,  in  order  to  demand  a 
msuority  of  two-thirds  on  any  question  of  general 
policy.  That  public  opinion  will  prevent  the  abuse 
of  this  power,  through  vexatious  mterfereoces  widi 
ledslation,  is  known  by  experience,  since  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  case,  unless  of  extraordinary  mag- 
nitude, in  which  an  officer  so  directly  amenable  to 
and  dependent  on  public  opinion,  not  only  for  his 
authority,  but  for  his  comfort,  would  dare  to  offend. 
The  long  neglect  of  the  pnerogative  in  England,  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  what  public  opinion  can  do  in 
a  case  like  this.  But  the  n^lect  of  the  prerogative 
in  England  does  not  infer  a  necessary  ne^ect  of  the 
salutary  power  of  the  President,  since  there  is  no 
jealmisy  ai  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  ttie  person  who 
holds  it  being  so  shortly  to  be  brouc^t  back  into  the 
bosom  of  the  nation  as  a  private  citizen.  In  shorty 
this  is  a  power  only  to  be  resorted  to  in  cases  in 
which  Ae  moderate  and  the  wiser  majoritjr  of  the 
whole  people  would  be  of  one  mind  \  and  it  is  OM 
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that  it  might  then  be  more  injarious  to  ne^ect  tbui 

to  use. 

Thp.  President  commissions  all  the  officers  of  die 
general  government,  except  those,  who,  by  law^  re- 
ceive their  appointments  from  ottier  functionmriet.. 
The  judges  of  the  United  States^  courts  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.*  With  these  excqn 
tions,  all  other  officers  of  the  United  States^  gOTenn 
ment  can  be  removed  by  the  President  There  are 
a  great  many  officers  of  this  government  whose  coid- 
missions  are  given  but  for  four  years;  and  though 
they  are  commonly  recommissioned,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  the  President  to  pass  them  by  if  he  should 
please.  You  remember,  of  course,  that  in  all  cases 
which  Congress  has  not  named,  by  a  law  that  can  at 
any  time  be  repealed,  the  assent  of  the  Senate  is 
necessary  to  an  appointment 

In  the  army  and  navy,  a  regular  system  of  pronM>- 
tion  has  been  necessarily  adopted  ;  and  as  the  Senate, 
without  a  good  reason,  would  not  confirm  any  irreg- 
ular nomination,  preferment,  in  those  two  branches 
of  the  public  service,  is  always  in  due  course,  except 
in  cases  where  character  is  implicated.  So  admirable 
is  the  practice  of  checks  and  balances  throughout  all 
the  departments  of  this  government,  and  so  powerful 
and  certain  is  the  agency  of  public  opinion,  that  no 
political  management,  except  in  cases  that,  by  com- 
mon consent,  are  thought  to  come  fairly  within  the 
scope  of  political  manoeuvrings,  can  easily  be  exer- 
cised. The  most  commendable  impartiality  is  ob- 
served in  those  appointments,  which,  in  their  nature. 


*  The  judges  of  the  State  courts  hold  their  offices  by  different 
tenures.  S^ne  are  during  good  behaviour;  others  can  he  re- 
mored  by  the  governors  on  a  presentation  by  two-lhinl»  of  the 
two  legiskatife  bodies  (which  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  provision  of 
all;)  others  serre  until  sixty  vears  of  age,  as  in  Sew- York; 
and  some  until  seventy,  as  £  Coonecticut.  All  are,  of  cootm, 
liable  to  impeachment. 
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should  be  kept  superior  to  party  influence.  The 
President  cannot  advance  bis  son  a  step  in  either  of 
the  two  services  named,  unless  the  Senate  consents ; 
and  the  Senate  would  not  consent,  unless  the  young 
man  had  clearly  done  something  to  merit  the  reward. 
A  case  occurred  a  few  Years  since,  which  goes  to 

{»rove  the  truth  of  what  itell  you.  A  meritorious 
ieutenant  of  the  navy,  who  was  entirely  destitute  of 
the  influence  of  connexions,  came  under  the  displea- 
sure of  some  of  the  powers  about  the  department 
under  which  he  served.  His  name  was  omitted  in 
the  nominations  to  the  Senate,  and  juniors  were  pro- 
moted over  his  bead.  Unprotected,  and  supported 
only  by  the  truth,  this  gentleman  went  to  Washington, 
and  laid  his  case  before  the  Senators.  He  convinced 
them  that  justice  had  not  been  done  him ;  and  the 
executive,  in  order  to  get  other  nominations  confirm- 
ed, was  pbliged  not  only  to  promote  this  gentleman, 
but  to  give  lum  a  commission  that  restored  the  rank 
be  had  lost  Here  was  a  clear  case  of  justice,  in 
opposition  to  influence ;  for  if  the  officer  had  been 
guilty  of  any  offence,  he  was  subject  to  a  code  of 
laws  that.  Heaven  knows,  is  severe  enough.  If  any 
man  believes  that  such  a  system  destroys  discipline, 
let  him  go  on  board  an  American  man-of-war,  and 
examme  for  himself.  In  my  opinion,  it  has  a  contrary 
effect,  by  placing  inferiors  less  in  the  power  of  their 
inunediate  superiors,  and  by  consequently  rendering 
both  parties  equally  watchful. 

In  relation  to  the  more  ordinary  civil  appoint- 
ments, the  executive  of  the  United  States  adopts  a 
sufficiently  discreet  and  useful  course.  The  situa- 
tions are,  in  general,  well  filled,  and  such  a  thing  as  a 
sinecure  does  not  exist  in  the  whole  government. 
The  President  is,  in  fact,  so  far  removed  from  the 
familiar  and  personal  interests  of  society,  that  it  is 
not  difficult  for  him,  even  in  a  country  as  democratic 
as  this,  to  preserve  a  dignified  moderation.    One 
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hears  a  great  deal  said,  id  the  Uaited  States,  of  main 
agement  and  intrigue ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber, that  intrigue  here,  even  when  successful,  does 
no  more  than  a  downridit  dogged  power  does  eke* 
where :  and  then  it  is  always  necessary  to  recollect, 
that  the  Americans,  in  complaining,  compare  them- 
selves with  the  abstract*  ri^t,  and  not  with  other 
people.  Should  one-tenth  part  of  the  executive 
abuses  exist  here  that  exist  elsewhere,  the  world 
would  ring  with  clamour. 

You  may  form  some  idea  of  the  truth  of  this  opiii> 
ion,  by  an  anecdote  1  shall  mention.  A  New- York 
merchant  gravely  assured  me,  that  his  countiymen 
were  in  a  bad  way ;  that  corruption  had  made  great 
strides  among  them ;  and  that  he  saw  the  downfall  of 
the  nation  in  its  advances.  I  b^ged  he  would  men- 
tion a  fact  Leading  me  into  a  comer,  he  solemnly 
assured  me,  in  a  half  whisper,  that  he  knfw^  of  hjs 
own  obser\'ation,  that  one  of  the  clerks  of'the  cus- 
tom-house of  that  city  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  fees 
that  the  law  did  not  sanction.  You  may  depend  on 
it,  Jules,  I  gave  him  a  sharp  look,  to  see  that  the  fel- 
low had  no  double  meaning ;  and  then,  convinced  of 
his  sincerity,  1  thought  it  no  more  tlian  humane  to 
oflcr  the  consolation  of  assuring  him  that  these  things 
sometimes  happened  elsewhere.  Now,  is  all  this 
owing  to  simplicity,  and  a  new  state  of  society  1  It 
is  a  pity,  then,  it  does  not  exist  all  over  this  continent 
The  President  possesses  the  right  to  fill  all  vacancies 
that  occur,  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  com- 
missions that  shaul  be  valid  until  the  termination  of 
the  next  session,  unless  full  appointments  shall  be 
sooner  made.  This  power  is  in  no  danger  of  abuse, 
since  the  President  himself  can  be  removed  with 
nearly  the  same  ease  as  any  other  incumbent. 

The  authority  of  the  President  over  the  army  and 
oavy,  thoiigh  that  of  a  ^neral  or  an  admiral,  as  well 
as  of  a  civilmagistrate,  is  always  exercised  by  deputy. 
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Tbe  Secretaries  of  the  two  departments  are  bis  or- 
gans, and  they  sign  the  orders  with  their  own  names. 
Washington  took  the  field,  as  President,  to  suppress 
the  Pennsylyania  insurrection ;  and,  to  his  everlast- 
ing honour  be  it  said,  he  eflfected  bis  object  without 
shedding  one  drop  of  human  blood. 

The  President  has  a  full,  unequivocal  power  to 
pardon  all  criminals,  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment  It  has  been  said  (by  Blackstone  and  Montes- 
quieu) that  this  power  is  incompatible  with  the  na- 
ture of  a  democratic  government  1  know  no  better 
answer  to  an  argument  than  a  &ct,  and  the  fact  un- 
deniably is,  that  the  most  democratic  communities 
of  the  world  exercise  it  with  perfect  safety.  The 
mistake  of  these  two  writers  only  shows  how  very  easy 
it  is  for  the  most  acute  minds  to  get  so  enveloped  in 
prejudice,  as  in  some  measure  to  impair  the  faculties. 
The  essence  of  the  diflerence  between  a  democracy 
and  a  despotism  is  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
the  power  wielded,  as  in  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
created.* 

I  believe  I  have  now  given  you  a  hurried  outline 
of  the  authority  and  office  of  the  President  of  the 

*  It  is  Burprisiog  what  rague  and  obstinate  notioiis  of  gorem- 
mcDt  people  acouire  by  habit.  In  America,  the  writer  was 
seTerai  timet  asked  how  it  was  possible  that  one  man  coald 
oootrol  the  inlerests  of  a  whole  commnnity ;  and  in  Enrope, 
he  has  often  been  pressed  to  say  whether  there  is  any  aothonty 
in  tbe  United  States  to  repress  the  most  common  evils.  If 
these  worthy  thinkers  on  civil  polity  would  take  the  trouble  to 
tax  their  intellects  a  little,  they  wonkl  see  that  necessity  is  a 
judicious  legislator,  and  that  no  country  can  exist  long,  with- 
out such  a  state  of  things  as  shall  render  society  reasonable, 
quiet,  and  secure.  The  great  point  of  diflerence  is  in  the  forms 
by  which  its  objects  are  effected.  There  is  no  doubt  that  one 
people  can  do  things  that  wouM  be  &tal  to  the  order  of  another 
(for  a  time  at  least)  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  they  who  can 
get  all  that  government  aims  at,  in  the  cheapest  and  stropleit 
niaoner,  are  the  best  off.  Tbe  great  desideratttm  is,  to  ada  se- 
curity to  freedom  of  personal  eiSbrts ;  and  this  is  a  point  that 
varies  in  different  situations  of  the  world,  just  as  mucn  as  iotel  • 
leot  and  intelligence  themselves  vary. 
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United  States.  He  possesses  a  reasonable  portioii 
of  power,  but  its  exercise  is  balanced  by  a  miinber 
of  constitutional  checks,  and,  what  is  not  less  aTail- 
able  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  bj  the  watdb> 
fulness  and  force  of  public  opinion,  oocietj  nasi 
materially  recede  before  this  hi^  functionary  can 
easily  abuse  his  trust ;  and  when  that  happens,  the 
Americans,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
must  be  content  to  return  to  the  political  conditioD 
firom  which  all  our  ancestors  emeiged.  It  is  impor- 
tant, also,  to  remember  that  the  character,  qaalifiCA- 
tions,  and  usefulness  of  a  President,  are  pretty  gene- 
rally sifled  to  the  bottom,  before  the  ***** 
reaches  the  station  at  alL 


TO  THE  ABBATE  GIROMACHI, 


Wiahinfton, 


You  inquire  concerning  the  state  of  religion  in  the 
United  States.  I  presume  you  ask  the  question  in 
reference  to  its  outward  and  visible  signs,  since  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  layman,  like  myself,  is  suf- 
ficiently versed  in  its  mysteries  to  go  deeper  than 
that  which  is  apparent 

You  know  there  is  no  establishment  Congress  is 
prohibited  by  the  constitution  frsm  creating  one,  and 
most  (1  believe  all)  of  the  State  constitutions  liave 
the  same  provision.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  none 
whatever.  The  cleigy,  and  all  that  pertains,  there- 
fore, to  religion,  are  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, or  by  endowments  that  have  been  made  by 
devises,  gifls,  and  other  private  means. 
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The  first  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  sects.  If  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists,  between  whom  there  exist 
mere  shades  of  difference  in  discipline  and  opinion, 
shall  be  considered  as  forming  one  sect,  they  are  cer- 
tainly the  most  numerous.  It  is  computed  that  they 
posssess  near  three  thousand  congregations.  The 
Baptists  are  known  to  have  more  tlmn  two  thousand. 
Perhaps  the  Methodists  rank  next  in  numbers.  The 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  is  greatly  on  the  in- 
crease. I  find,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Kegister,  that 
it  contains  ten  bishops,  and  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  cleigymen.*  Most  of  the  latter  are  settled,  and 
many  have  two  or  three  congregations  under  their 
chaige.     There  are  a  good  many  Friends  (Quakers) 

*  It  may  be  iDteresting  to  those  of  a  liinilar  &itb  in  England, 
to  understand  the  constitution  of  this  church  in  the  iTnitea 
States.  Where  there  are  Episcopalians  enough,  the  diocese 
is  confined  to  a  single  State.  But,  as  there  are  ten  bishops, 
and  twen^-four  States,  it  is  plain  that  sereral  of  the  States 
are  contained  in  one  diocese.  There  are,  in  point  of  fact, 
howerer,  eleren  dioceses,  that  of  Delaware  beine  vacant.  The 
highest  spiritual  authority  known  is,  of  course,  a  bishop.  Priests 
aM  deacons  being  all  the  orders  named  in  the  Bible,  are  ^  the 
other  orders  known  or  used  in  America.  The  highest  authority 
is  exercised  by  tiie  general  conrention.  Tlie  general  caoren- 
tion  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  a  house  of  bishops,  and  a  bouse 
of  lay  ddegates.  Each  diocese  has  a  conrention  for  the  regu- 
lation of  in  own  afiairs.  The  genera]  conyention  consists  of 
the  bishops,  who  form  the  bouse  of  bishops,  and  of  laymen,  who 
are  sent  as  delegates  from  the  State  conrentioo.  The  ooject 
of  this  body  b  to  promote  harmony  and  uniformitjr  of  doctrine 
in  the  whole  church.  The  State  conrentions  contain  the  clergy 
of  the  diocese,  and  a  lay  delegation  from  each  church.  In  boSk 
conrentions,  the  clergy  (or  bishops,  as  the  case  may  be)  and  the 
laymen  rote  separat^y,  a  majority  of  each  being  necessary  to 
an  ordinance.  Clergymen  are  presented  by  tteir  congrega- 
tions, and  bishops  are  elected  by  the  conrentions  of  the  diocese, 
and  are  approred  of  by  the  bouse  of  bishops.  There  is  no  sala^ 
ry  yet  giren  to  any  bishop,  though  prorisions  to  a  reasonable 
amount  are  making  for  tnat  object.  At  present^  they  are  all 
rectors  of  churches.  The  oldest  bishop  for  the  tune  oeing,  it 
called  the  presiding  bishop,  though  he  enjoys  no  exclusire  ao- 
thoritv.  There  hare  been,  in  au,  twenty-one  bishops  of  this 
churcn  in  the  United  States,  and  tbev  bokl  their  owlinatinn 
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iD  PennsylTania.  New-Jerse)-,  and  Nrw-Vorlc  11111 
two  former  States  were  onziiially  sellled  b_r  rcli^on- 
ists  of  this  persuasion.  The  Roman  Catholics  an 
the  most  numerous  in  M»r}land  and  LoniitiBna.  Tlw 
fint  was  a  Roman  Catholic  colony,  and  ttic  bitter 
has,  as  you  know,  been  both  French  and  Spannb. 
The  Ftoridas  must  also  contain  some  Catholics. 
Many  of  the  Irish  who  come  to  this  country,  and 
who  are  settled  in  the  more  northern  Statess  are 
also  Catholics;  but,  including  all,  1  should  not  think 
Ihey  rank  higher,  in  point  of  numbers,  than  the  sixth 
or  seventh  sect,  afler  allowing  for  all  the  subdirbions 
among  the  Protestants  themselves.  There  are  some 
Lutherans  and  Moravians,  and  a  great  variety  of  less 
numerous  or  local  sects. 

The  most  important  point  that  is  proved  bv  the 
condition  of  Ihis  country,  is  the  fact  that  religion  can, 
and  does,  exist  as  wefl  without  as  with  the  aid  of 
government.  The  csperinicnt  has  been  tried  here, 
for  two  centime*,  and  it  is  completely  successful.  So 
far  from  competition  (if  I  may  use  so  irreverent  a 
term  on  so  grave  a  subject)  weakening,  it  increases 
its  influence,  by  keeping  zeal  alive.  While  the  Epis- 
copalian c!erg)nian  sees  the  Presbyterian  priest  exist- 
ing in  his  neighbourhood,  and  enjoying  all  the  advan- 
tages that  he  himself  enjoys,  he  is  clearly  obliged  to 
do  one  of  two  things ;  eillier  to  abandon  ttic  race,  or 
to  contend  with  watchfulness  and  rare.  Now,  this 
is  exactly  what  is  done  here.  The  clerg)"  are  as 
chary  as  women  of  their  characters,  for  they  are  cer- 
tain of  being  proved,  not  by  tests  of  their  own  estab- 
lishing, but  by  tliose  established  by  their  competitors. 

from  the  ardihiOiopfi  of  Ciinlirhiiry  and  York,  and  from  the 
non-jiirio';  hislmiis  of  I  lie  Kpi^copal  chnreli  of  Scol  lard,  jointly. 

it  doc^  llie  aiillioritips  of  all  orlier  cljiircliM.  The  Catholics 
liavc  their  archhislin)is  and  hi>liopq,  the  Methodists  their  hisbopt, 
aud  the  Prcshyterians,  Ha^liMs,  tic.  Sijc.,*!n>iw  Q-«a  particular 
forms  of  government,. 
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You  niay  be  ioclined  to  ask  if  sach  a  rivalrj  does 
not  lead  to  strife  and  ill  blood  ?  Just  the  contraiy. 
Each  partj  knows  that  he  is  to  gain,  or  to  lose  influ- 
ence, precisely  as  he  manifests  the  practice  of  tiie 
doctrines  he  teaches:  and  that,  I  apprehend,  so  fer  as 
'Christianity  is  concerned,  is  cbari^  and  forbearance. 
At  all  events,  with  now  and  then  an  insulated  and 
rare  exception,  great  apparent  good-will  and  coi^ 
diality  exist  among  the  cleiigy  of  the  different  sects; 
and,  I  &ncy,  it  is  precisely  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  nothing  to  be  gained,  and  a  good  deal  to  be  lost, 
by  a  different  line  of  conduct  This  is  considering 
the  question  solely  on  its  temporal  side,  but  you 
know  i  commenced  with  professing  ignorance  of  the 
spiritualities. 

Freedom  of  thought  on  matters  of  religion,  is  so 
completely  a  consequence  of  intellectual  advance- 
ment, that  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  men  who  think 
much  from  doing  one  of  two  things;  they  either 
choose  their  own  course,  in  secret,  or  they  become 
indifferent  to  the  subject  altogether.  I  have  always 
been  of  opinion  that  sects  carry  their  articles  of  faith 
too  far,  since  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  two  intel- 
lectual men  to  view  any  long  series  of  metaphysical 
propositions  in  precisely  the  same  light ;  and  it  would 
be  better  to  leave  them  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  lights  of  their  own  intelli- 
gence in  lesser  matters,  after  they  are  once  (airly  of 
a  mind  on  the  more  material  truths  of  their  creed. 
This  desirable  object  is  obtained  in  the  United  States, 
to  a  certain  degree,  though  not  entirely,  by  allowing 
every  man  to  choose  his  church,  vrithout  attracting 
comment  or  censure.  Charity  is  a  consequence  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  at  least  that  charity  which 
manifests  itself  outwardly.  The  true  object  of  reli- 
gion is,  to  ^ach  men  the  path  to  heaven,  and  that  is 
an  affair  more  affecting  the  individual  than  any  body 
else.    The  moment  society  ceases  toJtake  the  abso* 
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Cople  in  the  scbool-hoiiseSf  bams,  or  some  otber 
ildin|,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  remembrance  of 
holy  things.  I  think  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rale,  that 
few  settlements,  in  the  more  flourishing  parts  of  the 
country,  exist  6fteen  years  widiout  reaching  the 
churclv-buildine  age.  Some  do  it  much  sooner,  and 
others,  certainly,  require  more  time  to  mature  their 
eflTorts.  But  the  church  (tiie  building)  must  hare 
a  fiuth,  as  well  as  its  builders?  Not  necessarily. 
Churches  are  frequently  built  and  kept  in  abeyance 
for  a  maturity  of  opinions,  though  nineteen  times  in 
twenty  the  very  disposition  to  erect  a  church  pre* 
supposes  an  understanding  as  to  the  denomination  it 
is  to  serve.  In  coming  to  this  understanding,  the 
minoribr  are,  of  course,  obliged  to  yield,  which  is 
precisely  what  tiiey  would  have  to  do  if  there  were 
an  establishment  But  an  establishment  would  keep 
men  from  error.  Let  us  see  how  the  truth  lies  on 
tiiis  point  How  do  the  establishments  of  Scotland, 
England,  Denmark,  France,  and  Turkey,  for  instance, 
agree  ?  It  is  quite  plain,  I  think,  that  establishments 
luLve  nothing  to  do  with  truth ;  and  is  it  not  equally 
plain,  by  the  example  of  this  country,  that  they  are 
not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  religion?  But 
America  was  setded  by  religionists,  and  the  spirit 
they  infused  in  the  country  is  not  yet  extinct  I  Ad- 
mitted. Is  there  any  more  likelihood,  had  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Americans  been  Atheists,  that  tiie 
present  generation  would  create  an  establishment, 
than  that  it  would  receive  religion  in  sects  ?  Did  the 
apostles  come  into  favour  under  an  establishment  ?  Or 
would  not  a  country  be  more  likdy  to  receive  reli- 
gion in  forms  to  suit  tastes  and  opinions,  than  in  any 
one  form  that  could  not  suit  all  niculties,  or  appease 
all  judgments  ?  Here  then,  I  think,  we  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  establishments  neither  intro- 
duce nor  keep  religion  in  a  country.  But  let  us  go 
back  to  our  setdement 
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The  dmrcli  ts  boih.  and  af  Ibe  PreslntcraBi 

m 

^i«n  ibe  oMst  oKwrr.  and  aure  &r  tbe  most 
ike  finest  vbo  b  called  b  of  dieir  persuaMO. 
vk«k  air  Ann  in  their  onn  paitioibr  &itk«  ckeffvh  h 
in  <«cj«3 :  and  wbeo  the  proper  tinie  comes,  tfacnr 
jttia  a  coMiceatioD  of  their  omn  people,  TbejcoaA 
40  DO  more,  lif  the  church  was  bnik  under  an  ertnh* 
kihmnML  Those  who  are  not  venr  lipd  in  tbeir  fiuth, 
iKOtf  prckbabh*  drop  qaidiT  into  the  communion  of 
die  chirch  thev  trad  $o  convenient.  An  ettabluh- 
mem  would  compel  them  to  do  precitelT  the  same 
ihinc.  in  the  co«n«  of  a  itw  jrmn  more,  however, 
the  people  hecinto  icparate.  or  nther  to  Mlow  their 
own  opiniow  :  and  then  evenr  thins  settles  down  as 
^ia)e4i;k  &<  ine-n  c.hi>a«<  their  wiTes.  or  make  anr  other 
impcirs^n  «efCC£Kin  thai  ihev  have  reason  id  diink  » 
Mir:v  jijLrijk  u^icrv^xini:  ii^  their  individual  happiness, 
kjt  «^i.xs  xx^!  SiU  ihi«  incerminslini:  and  indistinctness 
prL>3jCTe  di><>T>3cr  and  contu^kni !  Just  the  cootrarr. 
iV  hiie  ikvic:]!  IS  in  its  intancv  it  produces  hannon y, 
bi  iDiociix;  TTkUi'ual  sup|s>rt ;  and  it  weakeDs  preiu- 
dK"c.  ax>u  i<  lAUl  lo  supcrs'.inon.  bv  brincins!  the  for- 
me r  in  saab>t<'iion  to  ail  ix  \rants  to  de^trov  it — la- 
mihjiniv :  aad  b\  rex^dehnc  the  other  obnoxious  to 
the  nd)ci:J«:  ai>d  csiv>$ed  :o  the  reason  of  conpcti- 
K>r^  h  IS  a  knoii«'n  lict.  that  a  centurv  aces  the 
Anv^ncAn  reiigTor,»L<  %^  on?  amoRi;  the  most  bigoted 
of  iheir  nr#pecxi%  c  sects :  and  it  is  just  as  true  now, 
thai  the Y  ha^  e  iinmeiuoly  improved,  and  that  they 
art  d4:t\  entwine  still  more  rrasonable.  as  &miliarii\ 
with  each  other  leaches  them  how  xenr  linle  bettei 
an%  one  man  is  than  the  rest  of  his  feilow^creature^ 
1^1  it  will  becMne  necessary,  in  time,  to  make 
tome  tt^  of  the  lai>d  which  has  been  rrscned  for 
the  support  of  the  i?lv^|h^1.  How  is  this  to  be  done 
in  suoh  a  nuinner  as  not  to  ^ive  orience  to  the  nv- 
iKvity  *  You  will  recollect  that  this  fund  has  been 
cnratcd  in  the  most  insensible  tnanner«  and  not  bv  the 
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of  any  imporition  that  is  felt  by  the  citizen.  It  b 
not  BO  much  a  measure  of  general  policy,  as  one  that 
is  intended  to  aid,  to  a  reasonable  extent,  the  wishes 
of  the  majority.  Were  there  Jews  or  Mabomed- 
ans  enough  in  the  land,  to  make  such  a  measure 
necessary,  I  take  it  for  granted,  they  would  get  their 
share.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  this  government,  that 
it  does  not  aim  so  much  to  satisfy  theories  as  to  pro- 
duce wholesome  practical  results.  It  is  the  great 
fault  of  its  enemies,  that  instead  of  looking  at  it  as  a 
govemment  should  be  viewed,  in  its  worldly  and 
positive  aspects,  they  are  for  ever  endeavounng  to 
find  some  inconsistency  in  theory  which  shall  appease 
a  sense  of  secret  uneasiness,  tliat  is  beginning  to  get 
a  little  too  prevalent  for  their  complacency,  that  it 
is  a  more  enviable  state  of  society  than  they  wish  to 
believe. 

As  respects  the  matter  in  question,  the  people  of 
Mew-Yoric  (for  it  is  altogether  an  afiair  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,)  have  seen  they  must  do  nothing,  under 
the  most  fevourable  circumstances  for  doing  a  great 
deal  for  the  support  of  religion,  or  they  must  incur 
the  risk  of  invading  some  perfectly  dormant  princi- 
ple of  a  bald  theory.  They  give  land,  which  is  of 
no  value  at  the  time,  leaving  the  people  to  dispose 
of  it  when  it  does  become  of  value.  We  will  sap- 
pose  this  reservation  now  to  be  worth  a  division. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  then  required  to 
make  their  election.  Every  congregation,  which  is 
in  truth  a  congregation,  gets  its  snare,  and  there  the 
business  is  disposed  of.  The  infidel,  or  the  man  of 
indifierence,  or  perhaps  a  solitary  Catholic,  eets  no- 
thing, it  is  true,  for  he  does  not  want  it  i  ou  will 
at  once  see  that  this  sort  of  provision  is  of  use  only 
to  those  who  go  through  the  hardship  of  settling  a 
town,  since  their  successors  may  have  different  re- 
ligious persuasions ;  but  it  is  meant  for  the  encourage- 
ment and  consolation  of  those  who  do  undei]go  the 
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privations  incident  to  such  a  service.  The  best  poc- 
sible  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measore  is,  that  it 
does  good,  without  doing  the  least  harm  to  any  bodj. 
I  can  readily  understand  that  they  who  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  quarrel,  and  to  see  others  quarrel 
about  the  temporalities  of  churches,  will  find  a  thoo* 
sand  difficulties  in  disposing  of  such  a  grant  as  this  1 
have  named ;  but  fact  is  daily  proving  here  that  it 
can  be  done,  when  men  are  once  accustomed  to  metA 
on  such  occasions  in  a  spirit  of  amity,  without  any 
difficulty  at  all. 

1  remember  to  have  held  a  conversation  with  an 
innkeeper,  who  resided  within  a  few  yards  of  an 
edifice  that  was  then  in  the  course  of  erection  as  a 
place  of  public  worship.  I  asked  him  the  denomi- 
nation of  the  people  to  whom  it  belonged.  His  an- 
swer was,  "The  Presbyterians."  "And  you,  you 
are  a  Presbyterian,  no  doubt  ?*'  **  No,  I  was  bap- 
tized in  the  Episcopal  church,  and  1  must  say,  1  like 
it  best  after  all."  "  Ah,  then  you  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  building  this  house  t"  "  I  have  paid 
my  share."  "  But  how  is  this,  you  pay  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  church  to  which  you  do  not  belong  ?"  **  I 
do  as  1  please,  and  i  please  to  help  my  neighbours, 
who  will  help  me  in  some  other  way,  if  not  in  this ; 
besides,  they  are  Christians  as  well  as  myself:  and 
I  mean  to  have  a  pew,  and  go  and  hear  their  parson 
till  I  can  hear  one  of  my  own  church."  "  But  you 
may  be  converted  ?"  "  Well,"  he  said,  smiling,  "  then 
I  shall  be  a  Presbyterian,  and  my  wife  and  myself 
will  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  we  are  not  afraid  of  look- 
ing the  truth  in  the  face  in  America,  let  it  come  out 
of  what  pulpit  it  may." 

In  fact,  the  utmost  harmony  and  good-will  prevails 
among  the  difierent  sects.  Controversy  is  but  little 
known,  though  1  have  been  present  at  a  dispute  of  a 
very  remarkable  character.  The  parties  were  a  Bap* 
tist  and  an  Universalist    They  met  in  a  field  at  an 
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appointed  hour,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  rencontre 
was  arranged  with  as  much  precision  as  if  they  had 
met  for  a  less  pacific  interview.  They  were  to  be 
placed  so  many  feet  asunder,  in  order  that  their  voices 
should  be  audible.  They  were  to  speak  alternately, 
and  by  the  watch,  so  many  minutes  at  a  time ;  and 
^ch  was  to  confine  himself,  according  to  an  estab- 
lished protocol,  to  a  certain  set  of  opinions,  during 
particular  hours.  The  audience  stood  around  as 
silent  listeners. 

It  was  a  remarkable,  and  not  an  uninteresting  scene. 
As  you  may  suppose,  the  learning  brought  into  the 
combat  was  none  of  the  deepest,  but  ti^e  zeal  and 
native  shrewdness  were  great,  and  the  discretion  was 
admirable.  1  left  the  mooted  point  in  as  much  doubt 
as  1  found  it,  though  a  great  deal  of  absurdity  was 
disposed  of  in  the  controversy,  in  a  rough  but  sen- 
sible manner.  This  exhibition  was,  of  course,  as 
much  of  a  novelty  to  the  people  of  the  country  as  it 
was  to  me. 

I  witnessed  other  scenes,  that  were  alike  impres- 
sive and  beautiful.  The  Methodists  have,  at  stated 
periods,  what  are  called  camp  meetings.  They  as- 
semble in  thousands  in  some  wood,  and  hold  their 
religious  festivals  in  a  manner  that  is  as  striking  by 
its  peculiar  simplicity,  as  it  is  touching  by  the  inter- 
est and  evident  enjoyment  they  experience. 

It  is  a  fashion  to  ridicule  and  condemn  these  meet- 
ings, on  ibe  plea  that  they  lead  to  excesses  and  en- 
courage superstition.  As  to  the  former,  the  abuse  is 
enormously  exaggerated;  though,  beyond  a  doubt, 
there  are  individuals  who  attend  them  that  would 
seek  any  other  crowd  to  shield  their  vices ;  and  as  to 
the  latter,  Ae  facts  show,  that  while  new  and  awak* 
ened  zeal,  in  ignorant  persons,  frequently  breaks  out 
in  extravagance  ind  folly,  they  pass  away  with  the 
exciting  cause,  and  leave  belund  them  tender  con* 
iCMsnces  and  a  chastmed  practice.    What  ar^  tbe 
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weaknesses  of  these  men,  to  those  that  are  eiUbited 
in  countries  where  faith  is  fettered  hy  the  law  T  Or, 
if  you  maintain  an  estahUshment,  and  let  men  follow 
their  private  opinions,  in  what  does  America  diflfer 
from  other  countries,  except  in  thin^  that  are  entirelj^ 
dependent  on  the  peculiar  temporu  condition  of  the 
republic,  and  which  could  not  be  avoided,  if  the  cit- 
izens were  all  in  full  communion  with  the  church  of 
Rome  itself? 

It  is  a  mistake  to  beUeve  that  the  liberality  on  re- 
ligious subjects,  which  certainly  exists  to  so  eminent 
a  degree  in  this  country,  b  the  effect  of  there  beiiig 
no  establishment  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  thal« 
there  is  no  establishment  is  owing  to  the  liberal  imti- 
tutions,  and  to  the  sentiments  oi  the  people.  Yoa 
will  remember,  that  the  same  political  right  to  create 
establishments  is  to  be  found  in  the  State  governments, 
here,  as  is  to  be  found  any  where  else.  All  power 
that  can  belong  to  governments,  and  which  has  not 
been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  is  the  property  of 
the  States  themselves,  in  their  corporate  capacities. 
It  is  true  tliat  most  of  them  have  decreed,  in  their 
constitutions,  that  no  religious  tests  shall  be  known ; 
but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  who  have  framed 
these  imperative  and  paramount  ordinances.  The 
powers,  too,  that  decreed  tliese  limitations  can  change 
them.  But  let  us  examine  into  the  actual  state  of  the 
law  on  this  interesting  subject 

The  [irovision  contained  in  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  altogether  prohibitory.  It  goes  to 
say,  that  the  government  of  the  confederacy  shall  pass 
no  law  to  create  a  religious  €>stablishment,  or  to  pn>> 
hibit  the  free  exercise  o(  religion.  It  is  contained  in 
an  amendment,  and  is  embodied  in  a  paragraph  which 
exposes  rather  a  declaration  of  the  limits  of  congres- 
sional power,  than  any  concession  of  power  itselC 
The  object  of  this  amendment  was  unquestionably  to 
ItfTord  a  clearer  evidence  of  tlie  public  mind,  and  to 
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set  at  rest  for  ever  any  questions  which,  by  construc- 
tions of  any  previously-conceded  rights,  might  by 
possibility  arise  on  matters  of  such  importonce.  Still 
the  declaration  that  Congress  shall  not  have  power 
to  do  this  or  that  thing,  only  leaves  the  individual 
States  more  unequivocally  in  possession  of  the  right 
to  do  it,  since  they  possess  all  the  ridits  of  govern- 
ment except  those  conceded  to  the  Union. 

New-England  was  settled  by  the  Puritans.  What- 
ever might  have  been  the  other  good  qualities  of  these 
zealots,  religious  liberaUty  was  not  one  of  their  vir- 
tues. It  ai^es  a  somewhat  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject  to  contend  that  the  Americans  owe  aJl 
their  mental  advancement,  and  freedom  from  preju- 
dices, to  the  circumstance  that  Aey  came  into  the 
country  as  reformers.  It  would  be  more  true  to  say, 
that  they  came  as  dissentients;  but  though  dissent 
may,  it  does  not  necessarily,  infer  Uberality.  The  fact 
is,  that  no  country  ever  possessed  a  m6re  odious  and 
bigoted  set  of  laws,  on  the  subject  of  conscience,  than 
those  first  enacted  by  the  Puritans.  Independently 
of  the  little  favour  that  was  extended  to  witchcraif , 
it  wais  made  death  for  a  Quaker  to  enter  several  of 
their  colonies !  This  spirit,  which  they  brought  witli 
them  from  England,  was  part  of  that  noble  and  much- 
vaunted  mental  gift  that  the  Americans  received  from 
the  mother  country.  Fortunately,  they  had  wisdom 
enough  left  to  establish  schools  and  colleges;  and 
although  it  is  quite  probable  that  many  worthy  secta- 
rians, who  aided  in  this  labour,  thou^t  they  were 
merely  fortifying  their  exclusive  doctrines,  the  result 
has  shown  that  they  then  took  the  very  measure  that 
was  likely  to  introduce  Uberality  and  promote  Chris- 
tian chanty  in  their  land. 

The  Quakers  themselves,  thou^  less  sanguinary, 
lor  they  did  not  deal  in  death  at  all,  were  not  much 
more  cUsposed  to  the  intercourse  than  their  eastern 
brethren.    The  CathoUcs  in  Maryland  enacted  the 
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laws  diat  Catbolics  are  fend  of  adopting,  and^  in 
short,  genuine,  religious  liberality  was  only  to  be 
found  in  those  colonies  where  the  subject  was  tbowjht 
to  be  of  so  little  interest  as  not  to  incite  bigotiy.  Oot 
of  this  state  of  thing?  the  present  rational,  just,  char- 
itable, novel,  and,  so  far  as  man  can  judge,  religknia, 
condition  of  society,  has  grown. 

The  unavoidable  collision  of  sects  has  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  result  It  was  not  in  nature  to 
embitter  life  by  personal  and  useless  conflicts,  and 
collected  force  did  not  exist  in  situations  to  produce 
combined  oppositions.  The  Puritans  had  it  all  in 
their  own  way  in  New-England,  until  time  had  been 
given  for  reason  to  gather  force :  and,  in  the  other 
colonies,  adventitious  circumstances  aided  to  smother 
discussions.  Liberality  in  politics,  in  some  degree, 
drew  religious  freedom  in  its  train ;  and  when  the 
separation  from  England  occurred,  the  public  mind 
was  prepared  to  admit  of  great  equality  of  rights  in 
all  things.  Slavery,  which  was  certainly  retained, 
was  retained  much  more  from  necessity  than  from 
any  other  cause. 

Still  the  advancement  of  thought  in  America  was 
rather  gradual  than  sudden.  Many  of  the  original 
provisions  of  the  States,  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
imply  a  timid  and  undecided  policj.  In  New-Jersey 
no  Protestant  can  be  denied  any  civil  right  on  account 
of  religion.  This  is  clearly  a  defensive  enactment. 
In  Peniuylvania,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  a  belief 
in  God,  and  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish 
ments,  is  necessary  to  hold  office.  In  North  Carolina, 
no  person  who  denies  the  truth  of  the  Protestant  relt- 
gi<»i^  or  the  divine  authority  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  was  capable  of  holding  office.  Many  of 
these  provisions  have  been  chang^,  though  some  of 
them  still  remain.  There  is  scarcely  a  year  passes,  in 
which  some  law,  that  has  been  a  dead  letter,  is  not 
repealed  in  some  one  of  the  States,  in  order  to  bring 
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Sie  theory  of  tiie  eoTemment  more  in  unison  with 
&e  practice.  I  befieye  I  haye  quoted,  aboTe,  all  the 
States  in  which  anj  thing  approaching  to  religious 
tests  has  existed*  within  the  last  ten  jears.  Massachu* 
setts  has  certainly  altered  its  constitution  since  that 

Eeriod ;  and  a  law  disfranchising  the  Jews  has  just 
een  repealed  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  which  you 
know  was  originallr  a  Catholic  colony. 

In  New-Hampshire,  the  constitution  authorizes 
the  legislature  to  make  provision  for  the  support 
of  Protestant  ministers ;  and  in  Massachusetts,  the 
same  duty  is  enjoined.  The  practice  is  simply  this. 
An  assessment  is  laid  on  all  the  inhabitants  according 
to  their  estates.  It  is,  like  all  other  assessments  in  this 
country,  exceedingly  light,  as  its  amount  is  regulated 
by  the  people  themselves,  through  their  immediate 
representatives.  If  a  Baptist,  for  instance,  resides  in 
a  parish  where  Uere  is  no  l^ptist  church,  he  is  at 
liberty  to  prove  that  he  has  paid  the  assessment  to  a 
Baptist  church  any  where  else ;  but  should  he  not  be 
disposed  to  take  this  trouble,  the  money  is  paid  to  the 
town  collector,  who  gives  it  to  tiie  church  nearest 
his  place  of  residence,  I  believe.     A  similar  practice 

Erevailed  not  long  since  in  Connecticut;  but,  as  I 
ave  already  said,  gradual  changes  are  making,  and  it 
is  a  little  dimcult  to  get  at  the  precise  conditions  of 
the  laws  of  so  many  different  communities,  that  are 
fearlessly  adapting  their  institutions  to  the  spirit  of 

the  age. 

In  Maryland,  Viipnia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ten- 
nessee, ministers  ^  the  gospel  are  not  eligible  to  the 
State  legislatures.  In  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
Mississippi,  they  can  be  neither  governors  nor  legis- 
lators. In  Missouri,  th^  can  611  no  other  civil  office, 
but  that  of  justices  of  the  peace.  In  New- York, 
Delaware,  and  Louisiana,  they  can  hold  no  civil 
offices  at  alL  The  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  all  the  other  States,  I  believe,  are  silent  on  the 

3Da 
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matter;  and,  of  course,  clerg]nnen  can  serve  in  any 
situation  to  which  they  may  bippen  to  be  called.  In 
aU  cases,  I  understand,  the  construction  put  on  these 
regulations  is  applicable  only  to  men  in  the  actual  ex- 
ercise of  clerical  functions.  The  opinions  of  the  whole 
nation  are  directly  opposed  to  the  union  of  civil  and 
religious  duties  in  the  same  person. 

I  have  already  told  you,  and  I  wish  to  repeat  it,  as 
an  important  fact  that  is  always  to  be  remembenedy 
that,  considering  their  scattered  condition  and  cir> 
cumstances,  the  people  of  this  country  manifest  great 
zeal  and  interest  in  behalf  of  religion :  I  honestly 
think  more  than  any  other  nation  I  know,  and  1  be» 
lieve  it  is  simply  because  they  are  obliged  to  depend 
solely  on  themselves  for  its  comforts  and  security. 
Perhaps  the  activit)'  of  the  nation  has  its  influence 
on  this  as  on  other  things.  Mind,  I  do  not  say  that  we 
see  spires  and  holy  places  as  often  hci^  as  in  Europe: 
if  we  did,  America  would  contain  twenty  times  as 
many  places  of  worship  as  the  largest  empire  we 
have,  being,  Russia  excepted,  twenty  times  as  large ; 
and  the  State  of  New-York  alone,  with  1 ,750,000 
soub,  (1828)  would  possess  two-thirds  as  many 
churches  as  England  with  her  twelve  or  fourteen 
millions  of  people. 

English  writers  have  not  been  ashamed  to  dwell  on 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  churches  in  this  country, 
compared  with  those  in  their  own,  as  if  the  circum- 
stance afTorded  any  alignment  of  a  want  of  religion  in 
the  people.  They  might  just  as  well  quote  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  as  many  tombstones,  to  prove 
the  same  thing ;  or  the  American  might  make  the  cir- 
cumstance that  this  country  ^  ossesses  more  trees  ttian 
England,  a  matter  of  mural  exultation. 

You  would  be  astonished  to  witness  the  perfect 
liberalitv  between  the  secti,  which  has  ijrown  up 
under  this  state  of  things.  In  the  ^l^^^t  places,  there 
is  nothing  temporal  to  quarrel  about,  and  the  cleiigy 
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are  driven  to  their  bibles  for  their  influence  and 

Ewer.  1  have  asked  several  members  of  Congress 
w  many  Catholics  there  were  in  that  body,  and  no- 
body knew.  I  once  asked  an  individual,  in  the  in- 
terior of  New-York  (and  in  a  thriving  and  beautiful 
village,)  to  what  denomination  a  certain  person  we 
had  just  left  belonged.  ^^  He  is  an  Episcopalian,^^  was 
the  answer.  This  was  disputed  by  a  third  person 
present  Proof  was  then  adduced  to  show  which  was 
right  All  parties  agreed  that  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion was  a  strictly  religious  man.  One  insisted  that  he 
bad  seen  him  commune  the  preceding  Sunday  in  the 
Episcopal  church.  ^^What  of  that?^^  returned  the 
other ;  ^^  and  I  have  seen  his  wife  commune  among 
the  Presbyterians ;  and  every  body  knows  that  she 
and  all  her  family  are  Episcopalians.^^  But  every 
body  did  not  know  any  such  thing,  for  the  other  dis- 
putant maintained  exactly  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition. An  umpire  was  chosen  in  the  street  This 
worthy  citizen  ^*  really  did  not  know,  but  he  thought 
that  man  and  wife  were  very  pious  people !  Stop,^^ 
he  continued,  as  he  was  coolly  walking  away,  *'*'  you 

are  right,  John ;  Mr. is  a  Presbyterian,  for  I  paid 

him  the  pew  money  last  fall  myself;  and  he  would 
not  have  collected  for  the  Episcopalians.^^  But  even 
this  was  disputed,  and  so,  determined  to  settle  the 
point,  I  went  and  asked  the  individual  himself.  He 
was  a  Presbyterian.  ^^  But  you  sometimes  commune 
with  the  Episcopalians  ?"  "  Often."  "  And  your  wife  ?" 
**  Is  an  Episcopalian."  "  And  your  children  ?"  "  We 
endeavour  to  make  them  Christians,  without  saying 
much  of  sects ;  when  they  are  old  enough,  they  will 
choose  for  themselves."  "  But  which  church  do  they 
go  to  ?"  *•*•  Sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the 
other."  "But  they  are  baptized?"  "Certainly." 
"And  by  which  clereyman?"  "By  the  Episcopalian; 
because  my  church  does  not  deny  the  validity  of  his 
ordination,  though  my  wife^s  church  diqiutes  a  little 
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the  validity  of  the  ordination  of  the 
^  And  your  wife,  what  does  she  think  about  it  her- 
self  ?^^  u  I  believe  she  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  m 
good  deal  more  said  about  it  than  b  necessary/^  And 
there  the  matter  rested.  Now  this  may,  according  to 
some  people^s  opinion,  be  dangerous  intercourse,  but, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  think  Christiaiiitj  is 
the  gainer. 

Religion  is  kept  as  distinct  as  possible  from  the 
State.     It  is  known  that  Mr.  Adams,  the  President 
just  elected,  is  an  Unitarian;  a  persuasion  that  is 
repugnant  to  most  Christian  sects,  and  yet  you  see 
that  he  is  in  the  chair.     People  at  a  distance  would 
infer  indifference  to  the  subject  of  religion  from  such 
an  excess  of  liberality,  but  the  fact  is,  the  most  zeal* 
ous  religionist  in  this  country  knows  that  the  salva- 
tion of  Mr.  Adams^  souJ  is  a  matter  of  more  moment 
to  himself  than  to  any  body  else,  and  that  if  he  be  in 
error,  it  is  misfortune  enough,  without  condemning 
him  to  a  worldly  persecution.     Besides,  they  have 
sagacity  enough  to  know  that  there  is  no  more  infal- 
lible way  to  give  strength  to  any  party  that  cannot  be 
positively  crushed,  than  by  giving  it  importance  and 
energy  by  resistance. 

The  sheriff  of  the  city  of  New- York,  an  officer 
elected  by  the  people,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  a  Jew ! 
Now  all  the  Jews  in  New- York  united,  would  not 
probably  make  three  hundred  voters.  Some  kind- 
hearted  people  got  up  a  society  to  convert  the  Jews 
there,  a  short  time  since ;  and  a  notice  soon  appeared 
in  a  paper  inviting  the  Jews  to  meet  to  concert 
means  ot  converting  the  Christians. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  country  is  as  much, 
or  more,  a  Protestant  and  Christian  countr)*  than  any 
other  nation  on  earth.  I  merely  state  a  simple  fact, 
on  which  you  are  at  liberty  to  reason  at  pleasure. 
The  sects  are  about  as  numerous  as  they  are  in  the 
mother  country,  and  all  that  one  hears  concerning 
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Thumpers  and  Dunkers,  and  other  entirasiasts,  is 
grossly  caricatured.  They  exist,  when  they  do  exist 
at  all,  as  insulated  and  meagre  exceptibns ;  and  it  is 
odd  enough,  that  perhaps  half  of  these  fantastical  sects 
have  heen  got  up  by  emigrants  from  disciplined  Eu- 
rope, instead  of  being  the  natural  ofKpring  of  the  libe- 
ral institutions  of  the  country  itself.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  people  come  from  our  side  of  the  ocean 
with  strange  notions  of  liberty  and  equality,  and  that 
they  either  quarrel  with  the  Americans  for  not  being 
as  big  fools  as  themselves,  and  then  set  to  work,  in 
order  to  raise  up  creeds  and  political  doctrines  that 
they  fondly  hope  will  elevate  man  far  above  any 
thing  heretofore  known.  In  the  mean  time,  the  na- 
tives go  on  in  their  common  sense  and  practical  way, 
and  say  as  little  as  possible  about  liberty,  equality,  or 
bigotry,  and  contrive  to  be  the  freest  and  the  hap- 
piest, as  they  will  shortly  be,  in  my  poor  opinion,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  nation  of  the  globe,  let 
other  people  like  the  prediction  as  they  may. 

I  shall  close  this  letter  with  giving  you  an  account 
of  one  sect,  thftt  is  as  remarkable  lor  its  faith  as  for 
its  practices.  I  mean  the  Shaking  Quakers.  I  have 
been  at  three  of  the  establishments  of  these  people, 
viz*  Hancock  (in  Massachusetts,)  and  Lebanon  and 
Niskayuna  (in  Kew-York.)  1  believe  there  b  still 
another  establishment,  in  one  of  the  south-western 
States.  The  whole  number  of  the  sectarians  is, 
however,  far  from  great,  nor  is  it  likely  to  increase, 
since  their  doctrine  denies  Ae  legitimacy  of  matri- 
mony, or  any  of  its  results.  Tliere  may  be  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  of  them  altogether. 

The  temporalities  of  the  StuJcers  are  held  in  com- 
mon. They  are  not  an  incorporated  company,  but 
confidence  is  reposed  in  certain  trustees^  who  are 
selected  as  managers  and  guardians  of  all  their  real 
estates,  goods  and  chattels.  They  are  an  orderiyi 
industrious  sect,  and  models  of  decency,  deanlincig, 
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and  of  morality  too,  so  far  as  the  human  eye  can 
penetrate.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  comitry,  vil* 
lages  so  neat,  and  so  perfectly  beautiful,  as  to  order 
and  arrangement,  without,  however, being  picturesque 
or  ornamented,  as  those  of  the  Shakers.  At  Hancock, 
the  gate-posts  of  the  fences  are  made  of  white  marble, 
hewn  into  shape  and  proportions.  They  are  manu- 
facturers of  various  things,  and  they  drive  a  consider- 
able trade  with  the  cities  of  New- York,  Albany,  and 
Boston.  They  are  renowned  retailers  of  ^irden- 
seeds,  brushes,  farming  utensils,  &c.  &c. 

Though  men  and  women,  who,  while  livii^  in  ttie 
world,  were  man  and  wife,  are  often  to  be  iound  aa 
members  of  these  communities,  the  sexes  live  apart 
from  each  other.  They  have  separate  dormitories, 
separate  tables,  and  even  separate  doors  by  which  to 
enter  the  temple. 

But  it  is  to  the  singular  mode  of  worship  of  these 
deluded  fanatics,  that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention. 
You  know,  already,  that  no  small  portion  of  their 
worship  consists  in  what  they  term  the  "  labour  of 
dancing.^^  Their  founder  has  contrued  to  lay  his 
finger  on  one  or  two  verses  of  the  Old  Testament,  in 
which  allusion  is  made  to  the  custom  of  tlie  Jews  in 
dancing  before  the  ark :  and,  I  believe,  they  also 
place  particular  stress  on  the  declaration  of  Solomon, 
when  he  says,  ^^  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,'^  among 
which,  dancing  is  enumerated.  It  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  sav,  tliat  none  but  tlie  most  ignorant,  and, 
perhaps,  the  weakest-minded  men,  can  join  such  a 
sect  from  motives  of  conscience.  I  saw  several  ne- 
groes among  them. 

I  went  to  attend  their  worship  at  Niskayuna.  If 
was  natural  to  suppose  that  their  dancing  was  a  sort 
of  imitation  of  that  of  the  dervishes,  in  wliich  en- 
thusiasm is  the  commencement,  and  exhaustion  the 
clo^e.  On  the  contrary,  it  \va>  quite  a  matter  of  grave 
preparation.  The  congregation  (tlie  Sliakers)  entered 
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the  meeting  by  different  doors  at  the  same  time,  the 
elders  of  the  two  sexes  leading  the  advance,  and  one 
following  the  other  in  what  is  called  single  file.  The 
men  arranged  themselves  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  the  women  on  the  other.  Their  attire  was  rig- 
idly simple,  and  fastidiously  neat  It  was  made 
nearly  in  the  fashion  of  the  highly  respectable  sect 
of  Friends,  though  less  rich  in  material.  When  si- 
lence was  obtained,  after  the  movement  of  the  en/ree, 
tlie  whole  group,  who  were  formed  in  regular  lines, 
commenced  singing  certain  spiritual  songs  of  their 
own  composition  (I  believe)  to  lively  tunes,  and  vrith 
a  most  villanous  nasal  cadency.  These  songs  were 
accompanied  by  a  constant  swinging  of  the  bodies ; 
and,  from  this  commencement,  I  expected  the  access 
of  the  infatuated  worship  would  grow  by  a  regular 
increase  of  excitement  On  the  contrary,  the  songs 
were  ended  tranquilly,  and  others  were  sung,  and 
always  with  the  same  quiet  termination.  At  length, 
one  of  the  elders  gravely  said,  ^^  Let  us  labour,^^  just 
as  you  hear  priests  say  from  their  desks,  '^  Let  us 
pray."  The  men  then  proceeded  with  gratity  to  take 
off  their  coats,  and  to  suspend  them  from  pegs ;  after 
which  they  arranged  themselves  in  rows  on  one  side 
of  the  room,  the  women  occupying  the  other  in  the 
same  order.  Those  who  did  not  join  the  sets,  lined 
the  walls,  and  performed  the  duties  of  musicians  with 
their  voices.  At  the  commencement  of  the  song,  the 
dancers  moved  forward,  in  a  body,  about  three  feet 
each,  turned,  shuffled,  and  kept  repeating  the  same 
evolutions  during  the  whole  time  of  this  remarkable 
service.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  any  thing 
more  ludicrous,  and  yet  more  lamentable.  I  felt  dis- 
posed to  laugh,  and  yet  I  could  scarcely  restrain  my 
tears.  I  think,  after  the  surprise  of  tlie  ludicrous 
had  subsided,  that  the  sight  of  so  much  miserable  in- 
fatuation left  a  deep  and  melancholy  regret  on  the 
mind. 


Tbej  appear  to  have  an  idea  that  a  certain  anMNmt 
of  thi§'  bboar  is  reqntcite  to  salTatioo,  for  I  lenmed 
that  manv  ot  the  eiders  bad  reached  perfection,  and 
that  thej  had  long  since  ceased  to  strire  to  reach 
beaireQ  br  pirooetting. 

Now  the  bws  of  the  difierent  States  wbere  the 
small  fragnients  of  this  sect  exist,  are  &r  too  wise  and 
too  hfunane  to  give  their  deluded  followers  any  troablc 
Tbej  are  inoflensiTe  and  industrioos  dtizens,  and, 
in  one  or  two  instances,  the  courts  have  interpret- 
ed the  laws  as  bumanelj  in  their  (aroar  as  circan»- 
stances  wooM  reasonablj  allow.  It  is  plain  that  the 
true  bond  of  their  union  is  the  efiect  which  concerted 
action  and  strict  domestic  goTcmment  produce  oo 
the  comforts  of  the  grossly  ignorant ;  but  as  the  class 
of  the  vcn'  ignorant  is  quite  limited  in  this  country, 
and  is  daily  getting  to  be  comparatively  still  less  nu- 
merous, there  is  no  fear  that  this,  or  any  other  re- 
ligious sect  that  is  founded  altogether  on  fanaticism 
and  folly,  will  ever  arrive  to  the  smallest  importance. 


TO  THE  PROFESSOR  CHRISTIAN  JANSEN, 


WaihiofftoD, 


— ^You  know  not  what  you  ask  I  1  have  already 
sent  you  an  imperfect  account  (I  must  confess)  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  and  now  you  ask 
me  for  what  you  arc  pleased  to  call  an  outline  of  its 
civil  and  criminal  law.  Do  you  know  there  are 
four-and-twenty  States, one  district,  and  four  territories 
in  this  country,  and  that  each  of  them  has  its  own 
ktws,  varying  in  some  particulars  of  form  and  of 
policy  from  those  of  all  the  rest  ?     My  answer  shall, 
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therefore,  be  very  short;  nor  should  it  be  given  at  all, 
did  I  not  know  tibat  various  absurdities  are  circulated 
in  Europe,  on  this  very  matter,  by  men  who  travel 
here,  and  who  rarely  possess  a  knowledge  of,  or  give 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  into,  the  truer  con- 
dition of  the  society,  whether  considered  in  reference 
to  its  conventional  tone,  or  to  its  positive  institutions. 

The  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  is  more 
sanguinary  than  that  of  any  particular  State.  Piracy, 
treason,  murder,  robberies  of  the  mail,  in  which  the 
life  of  the  person  in  charge  is  jeoparded,  and  a  few 
other  offences,  are  punished  with  death.  Crimes 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  in  certain  reservations, 
such  as  forts,  light-houses,  &c.,  are  also  punished  by 
tiie  laws  of  the  confederation.  Smaller  offences  are 
punished  by  fines,  or  imprisonment,  or  by  both.  Some 
of  the  States  inflict  death  for  a  variety  of  offences, 
especially  the  slave-holding  communities ;  others  again 
are  very  tender  of  human  life.  In  New- York,  mur- 
der, arson,  if  the  building  be  an  inhabited  dwelling, 
and  treason,  can  be  punished  with  death.  All  crimes 
that  are'  exclusively  military,  are  punished  by  the 
military  code  of  the  general  government. 

The  great  fault  in  the  exercise  of  the  criminal  law, 
in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  States  of  America,  is  a 
»false  humanity.  The  people  have  heard  a  great  deal, 
and  a  great  deal  justly,  of  the  useless  severity  of  the 
laws  in  many  fluropean  countries,  and  they  very 
naturally  turn  with  horror  from  a  system,  that  they 
are  fond  of  thinking  is  unnecessary  to  a  nation  in 
their  own  condition.  I  cannot  say  I  agree  with  them. 
As  there  is  less  temptation  to  crime  in  the  United 
States,  than  in  any  other  country,  and,  as  more  care 
is  taken  to  prevent  it  by  the  use  of  education,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  legal  monopolies,  it  is  as  un- 
wise as  it  is  unnecessary  to  reject  those  means  of  pre- 
serving the  order  of  society  which  the  experience  of 
all  ages  lias  shown  to  be  salutary. 
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BO  maoy  people  taught  to  beliere  that  He  who  holds 
die  destinies  of  the  universe  has  decreed  that  sinners 
shall  expiate  their  ofiences  in  a  lasting  condemnation  f 
It  is  very  true,  that  as  we  can  understand  only  our 
relations  to  the  Deity,  without  comprehending  the 
relations  which  the  Deity  holds  to  us,  it  may  be  dan- 
gerous, or  even  impious,  to  pretend  to  deduce  anv 
reasoning  from  the  great  laws  of  God,  which  shaU 
be  strictly  applicable  to  the  obligations  which  man 
owes  to  his  fellows.  But  we  all  know  that  the  world 
does  not  graduate  punishments  of  ofiences  against 
society  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  criminal, 
though  we  may  all  feel  that  an  object  so  humane 
should  not  be  neglected  when  good  opportunities  for 
efiecting  it  are  aflbrded. 

America  is  peculiarly  placed  as  respects  crime.  It 
is  a  young,  vigorous,  abundant,  and  a  highly  commer- 
cial country,  in  which  moveable  property  abounds, 
and  in  which  it  is  remarkably  exposed  to  be  pilfered 
by  the  absence  of  a  rigid  police ;  a  sort  of  protection 
that  is  not  very  suitable  to  the  habits  and  opinions 
of  its  people.  The  great  and  increasing  intercourse 
with  an  old  nation,  m  which  crime  abounds  to  an 
extraordinary  degree,  and  the  prodigious  facilities  of 
a  communication  which  every  day  is  rendering  still  . 
more  easy,  tempt  rogues  from  the  mother  country  to 
shift  their  scene  of  action.  Thus,  while  the  country 
has  been  acting  on  a  criminal  law  that  is  adapted, 
perhaps  well  enough,  to  the  degree  of  temptation 
which  exists  in  the  nation  itself,  its  cities  are  begin- 
ning to  swarm  with  fugitive  felons  from  England,  who, 
under  favour  of  a  common  language,  not  only  prac- 
tise all  their  artifices  with  equal  dexterity  as  at  home, 
but,  what  is  far  worse,  who  bring  corruption  into  the 
land,  and  lead  hundreds, of  youths  into  the  paths  of 
.  vice.  But  this  is  an  evil  that  will  correct  itself,  thou^ 
I  think  the  good  people,  especially  of  the  large  towns, 
are  little  aware  that  their  excessive  lenity  is  not  only 
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common  for  men  of  small  fortunes  to  make  tiie  daurii- 
ters  independent  at  the  expense  of  the  sons.  Of 
coarse,  any  irregularity  or  alienation  of  property 
from  the  descent  (or  ascent)  prescribed  by  the  law, 
must  be  made  by  will.* 

Marriage  is,  of  course,  altogether  a  civil  contract 
Its  forms  are,  however,  more  or  less  artificial,  ac- 
cording to  the  policy  of  particular  States.  In  some, 
bans  are  necessary ;  in  others,  evidence  that  would 
establish  any  other  contract  would  establish  that  of 
marriage.  As  a  breach  of  the  marriage  contract  is 
always  criminal,  the  law  requires,  in  cases  of  indict- 
ments for  bigamy,  rather  more  positive  testimony 
than  would  be  required  in  those  of  inheritance  and 
legitimacy.  Thus,  a  child  would  be  considered  bom 
in  wedlock,  in  many  States,  under  the  reputation  of 
matrimony,  though  a  man  would  scarcely  be  punish- 
ed for  bigamy,  without  direct  evidence  of  tne  two 
contracts.  The  policy  of  the  different  States,  how- 
ever, varies  so  much,  to  suit  the  particular  conditions 
of  society,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  In 
portions  of  the  country  recently  settled,  it  is  the  prac- 
tice to  make  the  contract  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
as  in  many  parts  of  New- York ;  but  then,  a  justice 
of  peace  has  no  more  power  to  celebrate  a  marriage 
than  any  other  man.  It  is  thought  that  his  testimony,  as 

'^  The  writer  is  hourly  acquiring  eyidence  of  the  gron  igno- 
nmce  ooncemiDg  the  United  States,  which  trayelleri  are  im- 
porting into  Europe,  where,  Heaven  knows,  enough  has  long 
existeS>  He  has  lately  read  a  book,  written  by  an  English- 
man, in  a  sufficiently  amicable  spirit,  which  says  that  a  gentle- 
man of  New-York,  who  is  the  proprietor  or  a  large  estate 
{40fiO0  acres)  is  obliged  by  law  to  let  it  pass  to  his  nepbefr*  and 
nieces !  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  case  in  question,  a  reyersionary 
interest  might  have  been  giyen  by  some  former  owner  in  fee,  to 
certain  nepnews  and  nieces ;  but  any  owner  in  fee  (of  mature 
age)  can  devise  to  whom  be  pleases.  The  law  allows  deyisea 
to  go  as  far  as  all  people  actually  living,  and  to  twenty-one 
years  alter,  by  fixing  age,  sex.  or  any  other  qualificatkm  of 
which  the  party  to  inherit  can  be  accurately  dittiDgniihed. 
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a  poblic  officer,  is  more  imposing  than  tbat  of  a  pri- 
vate  individual,  and  these  people  always  attach  h^ 
importance  to  legal  rank.  People  of  anjr  conditioQ 
are  always  (unless  in  extraordinary  exceptions)  mar- 
ried by  clergymen. 

I  can  tell  you  little  more  that  is  distinctive  in 
American  law,  without  dealing  in  exceptions ;  since, 
though  the  governing  principles  are  always  the  same, 
the  policy  of  one  State  differs  so  much  from  that  of 
another. 


TO  Sm  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

See.  ice. 


New-York, 


It  is  an  age  since  I  wrote  to  any  of  the  club.  But 
though  my  pen  has  been  necessarily  quiet,  the  inter- 
vening time  has  not  been  unemployed.  In  the  inter- 
val, I  have  run  over  an  immense  surface  in  the 
southern  and  western  States.  It  would  be  idle  to 
attempt  to  describe  all  1  have  seen,  and  there  would 
be  the  constant  danger  of  leading  you  astray  by  ex- 
ceptions, should  1  descend  into  detail.  Still,  as  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  distinctive,  I  shall  endeavour 
to  convey  to  you  some  general  ideas  on  the  subject. 

The  first,  and  by  far  the  most  important  feature, 
which  distinguishes  these  States  from  their  northern 
sisters,  is  slavery*.  Climate  and  productions  induce 
some  other  immaterial  dilferences.  The  laws,  usages, 
institutions,  and  political  opinions,  with  such  excep- 
tions as  unavoidably  grow  out  of  states  of  society 
marked  by  such  distinctions  as  the  use  or  tlic  absenr,e 
of  domestic  slaves,  are  essentially  the  same. 
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There  is  a  broad,  upland  region,  extending  dinniglb 
the  interior  of  Virginia,  the  two  Carohnas,  and 
Georgia,  where  slayes  are  ased,  more  as  they  were 
fbrmerl J  used  in  New- York  and  in  the  eastern  States, 
than  as  thej  are  now  used  in  the  other  sections  of 
the  States  named.  That  is  to  saj,  the  fanner  is  the 
master  of  three  or  foar  labourers,  and  works  in  the 
field  at  their  sides,  instead  of  being  a  planter,  who 
keeps  a  driver,  and  what  are  called  gangs.  Tennes- 
see, and  Kentucky  also,  with  some  exceptions,  em- 
fl^7  the  negroes  in  a  similar  manner ;  while  on  the 
ississippi,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  as  far  north  as  the  Chesapeake, 
slayery  exists  much  in  the  same  forms  as  it  is  found 
in  the  English  West  India  islands. 

The  country,  on  the  whole  coast  of  the  United 
States,  until  one  gets  far  northward  and  eastward,  is 
low  and  champaign.  It  is  healthy,  or  not,  according 
to  the  degrees  of  latitude,  and  to  local  situation. 
The  uplands  are  inyariably  salubrious.  There  is  no 
region  on  earth  more  beautiful,  or  more  fertile,  than 
large  parts  of  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
There  is  also  much  barren,  or  otherwise  little  valu- 
able land,  in  the  former  State,  as  there  is  in  the 
neighbouring  States  of  North  and  South  Carolina. 

South  Carolina  and  Louisiana  are  the  only  two 
States  which,  at  the  census  of  1 820,  contained  more 
blacks  than  whites.  The  former  had  231,812  white 
mhabitants,  and  258,497  blacks ;  leaving  a  balance 
of  26,685  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Of  the  blacks, 
251,783  were  slaves,  being  19,971  more  slaves  than 
whites.  Louisiana  had,  at  the  same  time,  73,383 
whites,  and  79,540  blacks ;  of  the  latter,  69,064 
were  slaves,  being  rather  fewer  slaves  than  whites. 
All  people  having  black  blood  are  enumerated  as 
blacks.  Georgia  is  the  next  considerable  com 
which  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  bh 
in  1820,  189,566  whites,  and  151,439 
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ginia  had  603,008  whites,  and  462/)42  blacks ;  and 
North  CaroliDa,  419,200  whites,  and  219,6S9  blacks, 
or  nearly  two  whites  to  one  black.  In  Kentucky 
there  were  434,644  whites  to  129,491  blacks;  and 
in  Tennessee,  which  is  much  disposed  to  the  habits 
of  a  free  State,  there  were  339,727  whites  to  82,826 
blacks ;  a  proportion  of  the  latter  not  greater  than 
what  formerly  existed  in  New- York  and  New-Jersey. 
Most  of  the  blacks,  in  all  these  States,  are  slaves. 

In  1790,  there  were  757,208  blacks  in  the  United 
States;  in  1800,  1,001,729;  in  1810,  1,377,810;  in 
1 820,  1 ,764,836.   By  making  premises  of  these  facts, 
and  taking  the  past  rate  of  increase  as  a  rule  for  the 
future,  it  would  be  found  that  there  are  now  (1838) 
about  2,000,000  of  blacks  in  the  United  States.     In 
1820,  there  were  233,400 /r^e  blacks  in  the  United 
States.     As  the  free  blacks  do  not  increase  at  the 
same  rate  as  the  slaves,  this  number  cannot  have 
accumulated  in  a  full  proportion,  by  natural  causes. 
But  emancipation  has  been  busy  since.     New-York, 
alone,  has  liberated  more  than  10,000  slaves  since 
1820.     We  will  therefore  assume  that  natural  in- 
crease and  emancipation  have  kept  the  fice  blacks 
up  to  the  level  of  the  increase  of  the  whole  number. 
This  would  leave  us  something  like  1,750,000  for  the 
whole  amount  of  slaves  in  the  country,  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  (1828.)    This  result  is  probably  not  far 
from  the   truth.     You  will  see,  however,  that   my 
premises  are  a  little  faulty,  because  the  increase  of 
blacks  between  the  years  1 800  and  1810  was  a  good 
deal  greater,  in  comparison  with  whole  numbers,  than 
between  1810  and  1 820.  This  fact  is  owing  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  which  occurred  between  the 
two  censuses  of  1800  and  of  1810,  and  which  being 
known  by  a  prospective  law,  induced  extraordinary 
importations.     Thus  the  increase  between  1 800  and 
1810  was  376,581,  whereas  between  1810  and  1820 
it  was  only  387,026,  although  there  was  so  much 
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luqger  a  stock  to  increase  firom.  StiU,  I  think  the 
amount  of  slaves  cannot  be  much  short  of  the  num- 
ber 1  have  named.  The  white  population,  in  the 
whole  country,  is  now  about  10,000,000^  Of  this 
number,  however,  at  least  6,000,000,  and  probably  a 
great  many  more,  are  in  the  free  States,  if  we  put 
the  entire  white  population  of  the  slave-holding 
States  at  3,500,000,  we  shall  probably  eive  them 
quite  as  many  as  they  possess.  This  would  be  making 
two  whites  to  one  slave  in  those  States,  and  it  is 
probably  as  near  the  truth  as  one  can  eet  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time  from  the  census.  But  it  has  already 
been  seen,  that  in  many  of  these  States  the  propor- 
tion of  blacks  is  much  larger  than  in  others ;  South 
Carolina  actuaUy  possessing  more  slaves  than  whites; 
and  Tennessee  having  four  whites  to  one  black. 
There,  are,  again,  distncts  in  these  very  States,  in 
which  the  proportion  of  the  whites  to  the  blacks,  and 
of  the  blacks  to  the  whites,  is  even  still  greater. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  whole  white  population  of  the  country  is 
known  to  have  increased  faster  than  that  of  the 
coloured,  though  the  black  population  of  the  south- 
em,  or  slave-holding  States,  is  thought  to  have  in- 
creased a  little  faster  than  that  of  the  whites. 

In  considerine  the  question  of  slavery,  as  now 
existing  in  the  United  States,  the  subject  naturally 
divides  itself  into  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future.  It  has  been  often  said,  that  a  people,  cbiim- 
ing  to  be  the  freest  of  the  earth,  ought  to  have 
brought  their  practice  more  in  conformity  with  their 
professions,  and  to  have  abolished  slavery  at  the  time 
they  declared  their  independence.  There  are  many 
unanswerable  reasons  to  this  allegation ;  or  reasons 
that  will  be  deemed  unanswerable,  by  that  portion 
of  mankind  who  regard  life  as  it  actually  exists,  in 
its  practical  aspects  and  influences.  There  is  not 
now,  nor  has  there  ever  been  since  the  separation  of 
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fte  colonies  from  the  mother  country,  any  power  to 
emancipate  the  slaves,  except  that  which  beloi^  to 
their  masters.  This  reason  might  satisfy  most  prac- 
tical men  of  the  impossibility  of  instantly  achieriiig 
so  desirable  an  object  That  sort  of  humanity,  which 
regards  the  evils  of  a  distant  and  alien  people,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  turns  a  cold  eye  on  the  suf- 
ferings of  those  at  hand,  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  useless 
as  it  is  suspicious.  There  is  scarcely  a  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, if,  indeed,  there  be  one,  that  has  not  a  propor- 
tion of  its  population,  that  is  quite  equal  to  the  pro- 
portion the  slaves  of  America  bear  to  the  whites, 
which  is  not  quite  as  low  in  moral  debasement,  the 
name  of  liberty  alone  excepted,  and  which,  as  a 
whole,  endure  much  more  of  physical  suffering  than 
the  negroes  of  America. 

The  condition  'of  tiie  American  slave  varies,  of 
course,  with  circumstances.  In  some  few  portions 
of  the  country,  he  is  ill  dealt  by.  In  most  districts 
his  labour  is  sufliciently  light,  his  clothing  is  adapted 
to  the  climate,  and  his  food  is,  1  believe,  ever>'  where 
abundant.  The  strongest  evidence,  after  all,  which 
can  be  given,  that  the  amount  of  animal  suflering 
among  the  American  slaves  is  not  great,  (there  are 
exceptions,  of  course,)  is  the  fact  that  they  are  a  light- 
hearted  and  a  laughing  race.  1  am  very  ready  to 
grant  that  ignorance,  and  absence  of  care,  are  apt  to 
produce  hilarity,  and  that  some  of  the  most  degraded 
and  least  intellectual  people  of  the  earth,  are  aniong 
the  gayest ;  but  I  believe  that  it  is  a  niie  in  nature, 
that  where  there  is  much  animal  suHering  there  is  an 
animal  exhibition  of  its  existence. 

There  is  still  a  higher,  and  a  very  numerous  class 
of  American  slaves,  who  are  far  better  instnicted, 
better  clothed^and  better  fed,  and  who  are  altogether 
a  superior  race  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  Kuropean 
peasants.  I  mean  the  domestic  servants,  and  those 
who  labour  as  mechanics  and  artisans. 
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While  OQ  this  branch  of  the  subject,  I  shall  take 
occasion  to  say,  that  yearly  meliorations  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves  (and  of  the  blacks  generally,)  are 
taking  place  in  some  one  part  of  the  country  or  other. 
Several  unjust  and  exceedindy  oppressive  laws,  that 
were  the  fruits  of  colonial  policy,  have  been  repealed, 
or  greatly  qualified ;  and  public  opinion  is  making  a 
steady  advance  to  the  general  improvement,  and,  1 
think,  to  the  final  liberation  of  the  race.  Although 
these  changes  are  not  as  rapid  as  they  might  be,  even 
with  a  due  regard  to  policy,'  and  far  less  rapid  than 
most  good  men  could  wish,  it  is  a  course  that  is  more 
likely  to  be  attended  with  less  positive  injury  to  the 
race  of  beings  that  true  philanthropy  would  so  gladly 
serve,  than  one  as  headlong  and  as  ill-advised  as  mere 
declaimers  and  pretenders  would  dictate. 

1  think  no  candid  man  will  deny  the  difficulty  of 
making  two  or  three  millions  of  people,  under  any 
circumstances,  strip  themselves,  generally  of  half 
their  possessions,  and,  in  many  instances,  of  all. 
There  are  few  nations  in  Europe,  at  this  hour,  in 
which  the  poorer  classes  would  not  be  relieved  from 
serious  pressure,  would  they,  who  have  the  means, 
tax  themselves  to  discharge  the  debts  which  are  the 
causes  of  so  much  of  the  heavy  impositions  of  their 
respective  governments.  Now,  this  would  be  a  meas- 
ure that  would  do  good  to  millions,  great  and  almost 
inconceivable  good,  and  harm  to  none  but  to  them  that 
paid ;  whereas,  a  sudden,  or  any  very  violent  eman- 
cipation of  the  slaves  of  America,  would  ruin  those 
who  did  it,  and  scarcely  do  less  than  ruin  half,  or 
even  more,  of  those  in  whose  behalf  the  charitable 
act  would  be  performed.  Let  me  be  understood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  much  more  than  is  done 
might  not  be  done,  prudently,  and  with  safety ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  say  that  most  of  those  who  find  them- 
selves in  possession  of  a  species  of  property,  that  they 
have  been  educated  to  thmk  a  natural  and  just  acqui- 
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rition,  think  much  of  the  matter  at  all ;  but  what  I 
would  wish  to  express  is,  that  they  who  do  think 
calmly  and  sincerely  on  the  subject,  see  and  feel  ail 
these  difficulties,  and  that  they  weaken  eflbrts  diat 
would  otherwise  produce  an  enect  more  visible  Hmn 
the  sentiment  which  I  think  is  silently  woridng  iti 
way  throughout  the  whole  of  this  nation. 

In  considering  the  question  of  American  slaveiy, 
in  reference  to  the  past,  it  is  plain  that  Europe  has 
been  an  equal  participator  in  all  that  there  is  of 
shame,  or  sm,  in  the  transaction.  There  can  be  no 
charge  more  vapid  and  unjust,  than  for  an  European 
to  reproach  the  American  with  the  existence  of  slave- 
ry in  his  country.  That  the  American  is  in  the  en- 
joyment of  greater  power  to  do  natural  justice  than 
the  European,  is  just  as  true,  as  that,  in  most  things, 
he  does  it.  That  slavery  is  an  evil  of  which  the  great 
majority  of  the  Americans  themselves,  who  have  no 
present  agency  in  its  existence,  would  gladly  be  rid 
of,  is  manifest,  since  they  have  abolished  it  in  so  many 
States  already ;  but  that  it  is  an  evil  not  to  be  shaken 
off  by  sounding  declarations,  and  fine  sentiments,  any 
man,  who  looks  calmly  into  the  subject,  must  see. 
But  so  far  as  a  comparison  betw^een  Europe  and 
America  is  concerned,  let  us,  for  an  instant,  examine 
the  exceedingly  negative  merit  of  the  former.  Is  it 
not  a  fact  that  the  policy  of  all  America  was  for  more 
than  a  century  controlled  by  Europe,  and  was  not 
this  scour^  introduced  under  that  policy  ?  Has  that 
policy,  in  Europe,  been  yet  abandoned  f  Let  us  take 
the  two  most  prominent  nations  boldly  to  task  at 
once ;  does  England  or  France,  for  instance,  at  this 
moment,  own  a  foot  of  land  on  earth,  where  black 
slaves  can  be  profitable,  and  where  they  do  not  use 
them  T*   It  is  absurd  for  France,  or  for  England,  to 

*  It  is  well  kDoirn  that  a  negro  would  be  next  to  nothing  in 
CIm  Canada!,  ko. 
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say,  we  have  no  slaves  in  our  respective  kingdomSi 
properly  so  called,  when  every  body  knows  that  the 
one  is  at  this  moment  filled  with  white  beggars,  and 
the  other  with  paupers  who  are  supported  by  the 
public  purse,  and  both  for  the  simple  reason  that  they 
are  overflowing  with  population.  It  is  true,  that  two 
centuries  ago,  when  they  had  more  room,  they  did 
not  import  n^roes  from  Guinea ;  but  it  is,  also,  just 
as  true,  that  they  sent  their  ships  to  convey  them  to 
colonies  which  are  situated  in  climates  where  they 
might  repay  them  for  their  trouble.  It  is  as  puerile 
as  it  is  unjust,  therefore,  for  these  two  countries, 
(most  others  might  be  included,^  to  pretend  to  any 
exclusive  exemption  from  the  sm  or  the  shame  of 
slavery. 

The  merit  of  Christendom  on  the  subject  of  the 
wrongs  of  Africa,  is,  at  the  best,  but  equivocal  Yet, 
such  as  it  is,  the  meed  is  better  due  to  the  United 
States  than  to  any  other  nation.  They  were  the 
first  to  abolish  the  trade  in  human  flesh,  though  the 
nation,  of  all  others,  that  might  most  have  reaped 
that  short-sighted,  but  alluring  profit,  which  tempted 
men  to  the  original  wrong.  Had  not  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  abolished  this  trade,  there  is  no 
doubt  millions  of  acres  might  have  sooner  been 
brought  into  lucrative  cultivation,  and  the  present 
generation  at  least  would  have  been  millions  the 
richer.  The  whole  body  of  the  whites  midit  have 
become  a  set  of  taskmasters  to  gather  wealth  from  the 
labour  of  the  blacks.  No  doubt  true  policy  dictated 
the  course  they  have  taken,  and  they  have  out  a  very 
negative  merit  in  pursuing  it :  still  it  should  always 
be  remembered,  that  what  has  been  done,  was  done 
by  those  who  mi^t  have  profited  in  securi^  by  a 
different  course,  and  by  those,  too,  who  haa  been 
educated  in  the  shackles  of  a  deeply-rooted  prejudice 
on  the  subject. 

In  reproaching  the  Americans  with  incongruity 

3  P 
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protection.  He  does  not  gire  political  power  to  the 
pauper,  nor  to  females,  nor  to  minors,  nor  to  i£ote, 
nor  jet  even  to  his  priests.  All  be  aims  at  k  jnt- 
tice ;  and  in  order  to  do  justice,  be  gives  pcditical 
rigbts  to  all  tbose  who,  lie  fliiida,  can  use  tbem 
widKHit  abase.  He  would  be  culpable  onlj,  if  anj 
class  existed  in  bis  'community,  who  mi^t,  with  a 
little  care,  freely  enjoj  these  rigbts,  did  be  neglect  to 
resort  to  that  care.  He  therefore  excludes  onlj  thote 
who,  on  great,  general,  and  lasting  principles,  are  db- 
qualified  from  exercising  political  power.  The  situa- 
tion of  the  Carolinian  is  difierent,  but  bis  principle  is 
quite  the  same :  be  excludes  more ;  for,  unhappily, 
when  be  arrived  at  the  knowledge  and  the  practice 
of  a  liberal  policy  himself,  he  found  a  numerous  claw 
of  human  beings  existing  within  his  borders,  who 
were  not  competent  to  its  exercise.  He  had  but  a 
choice  between  a  seeming  inconsistency,  or  the  entire 
abandonment  of  what  he  thought  a  great  good.  He 
chose  to  make  all  equal,  who  could  bear  equality; 
and  in  that,  he  has  done  exactly  what  his  northern 
countryman  has  done,  and  no  more.  Should  he  un- 
necessarily neglect,  however,  to  qualify  these  excep* 
tions  to  enjoy  a  better  state  of  being,  he  then  becomes 
inconsistent. 

I  think  these  considerations  must  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  most  of  the  merits  of  this  question 
lie  in  the  fact  of  how  much  has  been  done  and  is 
now  doing,  towards  effecting  a  change  in  what  is  ad* 
mitted  to  be  a  prodigious  evil.  I  feel  confident  that 
no  discreet  father,  or  husband,  or  brother,  could  ask 
a  Carolinian,  who  was  existing  in  a  state  of  highly 
polished  society,  and  who  enjoyed  all  the  advantages 
of  great  moral  improvement,  to  admit,  at  once,  a  body 
of  men  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  habits  of  slave- 
ry,  with  all  their  ignorance  and  animal  qualities,  and 
who  are  numerically  superior,  to  a  participation  of 
equal  political  rights.  "Such  a  measure  would  induce 
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an  absolute  abandonment  of  their  country  and  prop- 
ertj  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  or  it  would  involve  a 
degradation,  and  abuses  that  are  horrible  to  reflect 
on.  Individuals  may  and  have  parted  with  their 
means  of  personal  indulgence  to  give  liberty  to  their 
slaves ;  but  it  is  too  much  to  expect  it  from  commu- 
nities :  nor.  would  discreet  individuals  do  it,  if  it  were 
to  be  a  general  act,  since  a  disoi^ganization  of  society 
would  be  an  inevitable  consequence. 

The  true  question,  and  that  in  which  the  friends 
of  humanity  should  feel  the  deepest  interest,  is  that 
connected  with  the  steps  that  are  taken  to  lead  to 
the  general  emancipation,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
arrive. 

At  the  period  of  the  declaration  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States,  slavery  existed  in  all  the 
British  colonies.  The  blacks  were  not  numerous  in 
the  northern  provinces,  for,  there,  the  white  was  the 
better  labourer.  Still  there  were  slaves  in  every  one 
of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  this  Union.  The 
proportion  of  slaves  in  some  of  the  middle  States 
was  nearly  equal  to  what  it  now  is  in  some  of  the 
southern.  Massachusetts  (which  in  1790  had  5,463 
blacks,)  put  such  a  construction  on  its  own  bill  of 
rights  as  abolished  slavery.  This  was  the  first  measure 
01  the  sort  that  was  ever  taken  on  the  American  con- 
tinent, I  presume.  The  example  has  been  succes- 
sively followed,  at  different  periods,  by  all  the  north- 
em  and  middle  States,  until  slavery  is  either  abolished 
in  fact,  or  by  laws  that  have  a  prospective  operation, 
in  nine  out  of  the  fourteen  States  that  adopted  the 
present  constitution  in  1789.  You  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  rid  of  such  an  evil  as 
slavery,  by  observing  the  caution  with  which  these 
comparatively  little  encumbered  States  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  Perhaps  twenty  years  are 
necessary  to  eflect  the  object  humanely,  even  after 
the  policy  of  a  community  is  perfectly  decided. 

3F2 
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Numberless  influences  hare,  at  the  bame  tiniei 
been  at  woric,  howeyer,  to  extend  the  limits  in  wluch 
slavery  midit  exist  Alabama  and  Mississippi  formed 
parts  of  Georgia;  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Vii^ginia ;  and  Louisians^ 
and  Missouri,  and  the  Floridas,  were  acquired  bj 
purchase.  The  people  of  Vii^nia  and  Geoi]gia,  in 
ceding  their  territory,  were  not  disposed  to  cc3e  tbe 
right  of  emigration,  with  the  privilege  of  carrying 
their  wealth  with  them ;  and  slavery,  in  consequeDce« 
became  extended  over  the  four  States  named.  Slaves 
were  found  in  the  two  others,  and  in  the  Floridas. 
In  this  manner  the  eleven  present  slave-holding  States 
came  into  existence.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  were  oi^nized  off  what 
was  once  called  the  north-western  territory.  These, 
added  to  the  nine  States  that  had  abolished  the  policy 
of  slavery,  and  by  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  Maine, 
brought  their  whole  number  up  to  thirteen. 

I  think  that  the  influence  of  free  opinions,  if  I  may 
80  express  it,  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  It  is  not 
the  smallest  evil  of  slavery,  that  it  begets  in  the  mas- 
ter an  indifference  to  its  existence,  and  that  it  gives 
birth  and  durability  to  cruel  and  lasting  prejudices. 
That  these  prejudices  must  be  rooted  out  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  citizens  of  the  southern  States  them- 
selves, ere  slavery  shall  cease  to  exist,  is  indisputable, 
since  no  power  but  their  own  can  extinguish  it.  But 
my  friend  assures  me,  that  within  his  recollection,  an 
immense  change  has  taken  place  in  this  particular. 
Twenty  years  ago,  even  in  New- York,  a  general  and 
deep  prejudice  cxistetl  against  this  unfortunate  class 
of  human  beings.  It  is  rapidly  disappearing.  It  is 
true,  that  the  sort  of  commingling  of  the  nicrs,  which 
a  certain  class  of  philanthropists  are  iimch  fonder  of 
proclaiming  than  they  would  be  fond  of  practisingi 
does  not  occur,  nor  is  it  likely  very  soon  to  occur  in 
country.     Still  there  is  every  disposition  to  do 
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the  blacks  justice,  though  there  is  none  whatever  to 
mingle  the  blood.  I  have  heard  of  instances  in  which 
human  beings  of  peculiar  colour  and  form  were 
esteemed  in  Europe  as  curiosities ;  but  I  fancy,  if 
they  abounded  in  any  country,  there  would  be  found 
the  same  natural  desire,  in  that  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants who  believed  themselves  to  possess  the 
physical  advantage,  to  retain  it,  as  is  now  found  here. 
It  IS  odd  enough,  that  Europe,  which,  for  so  many 
centuries,  has  been  making  patents  of  nobility  ob- 
stacles to  matrimony,  should  decry  so  loudly  against  a 
people  who  hesitate  a  little  at  intermingling  colours. 

But  there  will  still  be  a  greater  objection  against 
this  mii^ling  of  the  races,  for  at  least  a  long  time  to 
come.  WiSi  few  exceptions,  the  blacks  of  America 
belong  to  an  ill-educated  and  inferior  class.  When 
free,  tliey  are  left,  like  other  men,  to  look  after  their 
own  interests ;  and  most  of  those,  who  have  charac- 
ter and  talent  enough  to  rise  above  the  condition  of 
menials,  push  their  fortunes  in  countries  where  they 
are  not  daily  and  hourly  oflended  by  the  degradation 
of  their  caste.  I  think  this  circumstance  must  long 
keep  them  in  a  station  which  will  prevent  intermar- 
riages. You  will  admit,  too,  that  matrimony  is  very 
much  an  afiair  of  taste;  and,  althou^  there  well 
may  be,  and  there  are,  portions  of  the  world  where 
white  colour  is  not  greatly  admired,  such  is  not  the 
case  here.  The  deep  reluctance  to  see  one^s  pos- 
terity exhibiting  a  hue  different  from  one^s  own,  is  to 
be  overcome,  ere  any  extensive  intercourse  can  oc- 
cur between  the  blacks  and  the  whites. 

The  probable  future  fate  of  the  blacks  of  Ameri- 
ca, is  a  subject  of  deep  and  painful  interest  I  con- 
fess, however,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  see  any 
great  danger  to  the  whites  in  their  increasing  num- 
bers. While  they  remain  ignorant,  their  efforts  must 
always  be  feeble  and  divided,  and,  as  they  become 
enli^btened,  tibej  must  see  flie  utter  impossibihty  of 
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anj  continued  success  in  a  rising  against  a  force  ini» 
merically  and  morallj  so  superior.  Although  the 
distances  in  America  seem  very  great  on  the  map, 
ttie  inhabitants  have  contrived  die  means  of  brii^ng 
themselves  wonderfully  near  to  each  other.  The 
whites  in  the  whole  country  increase  faster  than  the 
blacks ;  and  I  think  it  will  be  found,  that  as  emancH 
nations  multiply,  the  disproportion  in  numbers  will 
be  still  greater,  and  always  in  &vour  of  the  former. 
It  would  not  only  be  the  duty  of  the  northern  men, 
but  it  would  be  a  duty  readily  performed,  to  fly,  in 
case  of  need,  to  the  assistance  of  their  southern  neig^ 
hours.  It  is  not  easy  to  suppose  circumstances  in 
which  the  white  population  of  the  southern  States, 
already  (as  a  whole)  two  to  one  against  the  slaves, 
armed,  intelligent,  organized,  and  possessing  the  im- 
mense moral  superiority  of  their  domestic  relations, 
should  not  be  suiHcient  of  themselves  to  protect  their 
persons  and  property  against  a  rising.  The  only 
circumstances  in  which  the  danger  could  be  very  im- 
minent or  extensive,  would  be  in  the  event  of  a  foreign 
war;  and  then  their  common  country  would  be  a 
part}',  and  the  aid  of  States  that  will  shortly  number 
of  themselves  twenty  or  thirty  milllions,  could  be 
commanded  in  their  defence. 

But  the  danger  of  slavery,  so  far  as  it  is  connected 
with  numbers,  has  its  own  cure.  No  man  will  keep 
a  negro  after  he  ceases  to  be  pro6table,  any  more 
than  he  will  keep  an  extra  supply  of  other  animal 
force.  If  Carolina  can  bear  500,000  slaves,  Carolina 
will  pn)bably  accumulate  that  number ;  but  after  she 
has  reached  the  point  where  policy  says  she  must 
stop,  instead  of  resorting  to  Jaws  to  retain  her  ne- 
groes, she  will  have  recourse  to  laws  to  i^et  rid  of 
them.  This,  to  an  European,  and  particularly  to  an 
Englishman,  who  knows  that  excessive  population  is 
the  greatest  burthen  of  his  own  country,  may  seem 
difticult ;  but  in  order  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  a 
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qaealion  purely  American,  it  is  otcetmj  U 

me  actual  state  of  thingB  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  already  vast,  and  constantly  increasing  coast 
ing  trade  of  the  United  States,  oSen  an  easy,  natural, 
and  perfectly  practicable  drain,  to  the  black  popula- 
tion  of  the  south.  The  blacks  furnish,  already,  tboo- 
saods  of  sailors,  and  quite  usetb)  sailora  too,  aitd  tbey 
coDstitnte  a  rery  important  material  of  the  supply  « 
•eamen,  in  conaiderii^  the  Aitnre'commerciu  and 
Duitica)  power  of  this  confederation.  Tlic  demand 
for  domestics  at  the  north,  too,  will,  for  many  years, 
G(mtinae  beyond  the  probability  of  a  white  supply. 
You  will  remember  that  expenence  has  shown  that 
the  free  blacks  have  very  litUe  natural  increase,  and 
both  these  growit^  demands  most  therefore  meet 
with  most  of  their  nipplies  from  the  slaTeJwIding 
States.  Then,  again,  tbe  proxtndty  of  the  West  In* 
dies,  of  Mexico,  aod  of  the  South  American  States, 
in  which  a  commin^ed  population  already  exists, 
oSeia  facilities  for  emigratitKi,  that  Europe  does  not 
present.  The  slave  population  of  tbe  United  States 
may  reach  4  or  5,000,000,  but  (after  a  very  short  time) 
at  a  dimioishii^  rate  of  increase,'  aod  then  I  think  it 
will  be  found  that  new  means  will  be  taken  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

Id  fonnii^  these  conjectures,  I  have  not  regarded 
the  narrowing  of  tbe  liouts  of  slavery  by  the  c<Histant 
advancement  of  opinion.  It  is  true,  that  the  sur&ce 
on  which  slavery,  in  iact,  exists,  has,  on  tbe  whole, 

*  At  piCMot  the  ■lare-boUer  hai  a  motire  for  increuiaf  hii 
•Utcs,  NDce  he  can  mU  tbem  Id  tba  new  Stalec;  bat  thii  de- 
nsiMlwill,ofco«T«a.ceaMutfaeiiewStKt(age(rall-  Loaisiana 
bas  reccathr  puMd  a  law.  pmliibitiug  llic  importation  of  ilavei; 
a  bet  wbich  the  writer  thiobt  proves  the  (ruth  of  bis  theory. 
The  reader  will  alwayi  recoilrcl  Ihat  alares  cannot  be  immrled 
into  the  United  Bt&tn,  bul  Ibal  tbpy  ca(i  be  Irannx/rlrd  fpom 
ODe  SUte  to  UWtbcr.  unless  l>Miil<i1i<>r..  .nr-  [jiJi'-l'-.  fv  U.e  Sutci 
Th»  wai  part  of  ihr-  ..n-junl  '•n,-r>-,'-i,  withoat 
— -™    -   ■  ui    „^t   ji-i.o  cHi^ntod  tr  *'- 
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been  rather  enbfced  AaD  otherwiie,  since  the  «x* 
istenct  of  the  confederation ;  bat  we  shonld  not  loao 
sidit  of  the  circumstances  under  which  this  exteasion 
of  the  siare  region  has  been  effected. 

It  has  spread  with  the  diffusion  of  populatioii,  oirer 
districts  that  were  originaUy  tfie  property  of  the  alav»* 
holders;  and  in  no  respect,  except  in  mere  territorial 
division,  has  there  been  anj  Tirtual  enhigcmeot  of 
its  p<ditical  Kmits,  unless  one  can  thus  call  the 
laiigement  of  the  borden  of  society.  It  is  true, 
when  Missouri  was  admitted  to  the  Union,  an  eflRMt 
was  made  by  the  friends  of  the  blacks  (I  use  the  teim 
technically)  to  abobrti  slavery  in  diat  State.  Had 
they  succeeded,  it  would  have  been  an  inroad  on  tbo 
ancient  limits;  but  their  defeat  ought  not  to  be  deem* 
cd  an  extension  of  the  surface  occupied  by  slaves, 
since  slaves  were  there  before.  It  was  a  sort  of  at* 
tempt  to  turn  the  flank  of  slavery,  or  to  get  into  its 
rear ;  whereas  1  think  it  manifest  that  the  great  vic- 
tory over  habits  and  prejudices,  which  true  policy 
will  be  sure  to  gain  in  time,  is  to  be  gained  by  press- 
ing; steadily  on,  in  an  open,  manly,  but  cautious  and 
conciliating  manner,  in  its  front  Ardent  and  steady 
a  fnend  of  universal  liberty  as  vou  know  me  to  be,  f 
am  by  no  means  sure,  that,  had  I  been  a  member  of 
that  Congress,  1  would  have  given  so  violent  an  alarm 
to  the  slave-holders  of  the  south,  as  to  have  contributed 
to  attempt  to  carry  that  law. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  witness  the  immense  supe- 
riority  that  free  labour  possesses  o%'er  slave  labour, 
and  to  examine  the  different  conditions  of  society  in 
a  State  without  slaves,  and  in  one  with,  to  see  tliat  a 
close  contact  must  be  destructive  to  the  principles 
of  slavery.  The  friends  of  emancipation  have  now 
a  noble  front,  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi. I  even  think  that  accident  has  contributed 
to  throw  those  communities  most  in  advance,  which 

^e  the  least  likely  to  retard  the  progress  of  emanci* 
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pation.  The  honest  and  affluent^  but  quiet  popula- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  is  much  less  suited 
to  give  the  alarm  to  their  neighbours  of  Maryland, 
than  would  be  done  bj  the  more  restless,  ever-busy 
people  of  New-England ;  while  their  example  is  left 
to  produce  its  undiminished  effect  If  I  have  been 
correctly  informed,  public  opinion  and  sounder  views 
of  policy  are  making  great  progress  in  the  latter  State. 
The  inhiaibitants  b^n  to  see  that  they  would  be  richer 
and  more  powerful  without  their  slaves  than  with 
them.  This  is  the  true  entering  wedge  of  argument ; 
and  juster  views  of  moral  truth  will  be  sure  to  follow 
convictions  of  interest,  as  they  have  followed,  and 
are  still  following,  emancipation  further  north. 

The  Grst  and  surest  sign  of  a  disposition  to  eive 
freedom  to  the  slaves,  is  the  accumulation  of  the  free 
blacks,  since  the^  are  not  only  a  positive  proof  that 
emancipation  exists,  but  they  aipie  an  indifference 
to  slavery  in  the  whole  community.     In  Maryland, 
there  were  145,429  blacks  in  1810,  and  147,128  in 
1820.     During  the  same  time,  tiie  whites  increased 
from  235,117  to  260,222.     Emigration  retarded  the 
increase  of  the  two  races,  no  doubt ;  and  yet,  you 
Bee,  contrary  to  the  law  of  increase  in  most  of  the 
slave-holding  States,  the  whites  grew  faster  than  the 
blacks.    Now,  of  this  number  of  147,128  blacks, 
39,730  were  free.     This  is  a  very  lai^  proportion, 
and  I  hail  it  as  a  most  auspicious  omen.    In  point  of 
fact,  there  were  4,109  fewer  slaves  in  Maryland  in 
1820,  than  in  1810;  while  the  whites  had  increased 
25,105.     Indeed,  I  heard  Ytij  many  enlightened  and 
respectable  men  in  Maryland  regret  that  slavery  ex- 
isted among  them  at  all ;  and  the  opinion  is  getti 
to  be  quite  common,  that  free  labour  is  die 
profitable.    Even  in  Virginia,  the  whites        e  i 
creased  51,474,  durine  the  same  ten  years,  wi 
blacks  have  increased  only  38,954^    It 
emigration  reoden  these  retiiki  a 
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the  Tact  that  there  were,  in  1 820,  36,889  free  blacks 
in  Virginia,  proves  something.  It  is  also  of  impor- 
tance, that  there  exist,  in  so  many  of  the  slave-holaing 
States,  large  bodies  of  their  respective  communities, 
who  have  verj  little  interest  in  the  perpetuation  of 
the  evil,  except  as  their  own  personal  welfare  is  con- 
nected  with  that  of  society.  Althou^  the  latter  in- 
fluence is  one  of  moment,  it  is  also  one  that  may  in- 
fluence a  man  both  ways,  since  he  may  be  as  likely 
to  believe  that  the  interests  of  society  call  for  some 
relief  aga'mst  the  evil,  as  to  think  he  ought  to  sup- 
port it 

I  have  endeavoured  to  lay  this  important  subject 
before  you  in  a  practical  form.  It  has  been  Jone 
rapidly,  and,  I  am  quite  certain,  very  imperfectly.  It 
is  proper  to  understand,  there  is  so  much  of  intimate 
detail  accessary  to  view  the  state  of  American  slavery 
witli  discretion,  that  it  is  highly  probable  I  may  have 
fallen  into  error;  but  I  still  think  you  will  lind  the 
views  1  have  taken  of  it  not  without  some  plausibility, 
1  shall  sum  them  up,  together  with  the  leading  facts, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

I  think  liberal  sentiments  towards  the  blacks  are 
rapidly  gaining  ground  in  most  of  the  southern  States.* 
Positive,  political  freedom  is  granted,  or  is  in  the 
course  of  being  granted  to  them,  in  thirteen  of  the 
twent  v-four  communities  of  the  confederation.  Eman 
cipation,  geographically  speaking,  has  now  reached 
a  formidable  point  of  resistance  (on  account  of  the 
numbers  of  the  slaves,)  but  it  is  steadily  advancing 
through  the  powerful  agency  of  public  opinion. 
When  it  has  passed  this  point,  its  subsequent  march 
will,  I  think,  be  easier  and  more  rapid.  Tennessee 
and  Kentucky,  the  States  that  flank  Virginia,  have  by 
no  means  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  niHintcnance  of 

*  The  writer  does  not  mean  that  even*  man  becomes  in  some 
deirree  sensible  of  the  eTii.  but  that  a  vast  number  do,  and  of 
.  loOy  who  are  likely  to  have  an  edect  on  iegitiation. 
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shvery,  as  the  States  further  south ;  and  I  think  it  is  not 
chimerical  to  hope  that,  by  the  aid  of  prospective  faiws, 
manj  are  now  hvins  who  may  see  slavenr  limited  to 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  perhaps  a  belt  for  a  little  distance  on  each  side 
of  the  Mississippi.  In  the  mean  time,  the  advance 
of  opinion  is  steady  and  great  Unless  the  Christian 
world  recedes,  its  final  success  is  inevitable.  I  shall 
not  incur  the  chai^  of  empiricism  by  pretending  to 
predict  the  precise  period. 

I  do  not  think  that  slavery,  under  any  circum- 
stances, can  entail  very  serious  danger  to  the  dominion 
of  the  whites  in  this  country,  for  at  least  a  century 
or  two.  Districts  m^t  be  ravaeed,  beyond  a  doubt; 
but  the  prodigious  superiority  of  the  whites,  in  every 
thing  that  constitute  force,  is  the  pledge  of  their 
power. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  the  slaves 
will  be  limited,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  necessity. 
There  is  a  point  beyond  which  they  would  be  a 
burden.  Nor  is  that  point  so  distant  as  we  commonly 
imagine.  Perhaps  it  has  been  already  obtained  in 
some  of  the  older  States. 

i  think  that  the  free  black  population  (except  in  the 
way  of  emancipation)  does  not  increase,  or,  at  least, 
not  materially;  and  that  the  proportion  between  the 
whites  and  the  blacks  is  steadily  erowii^  in  favour 
of  the  former ;  that,  in  future,  it  will  even  grow  (aster; 
that  emigration,  the  navy,  commerce,  and  unsettled 
habits,  will  tend  to  repress  the  increase  of  the  blacks, 
and  to  consume  their  numbers ;  and  that  the  time  of 
the  intermingling  of  the  races  to  any  great  extent  is 
still  remote. 

Thou^  there  is  much  in  t         views  to  es    te  t 

r^rets  of  a  man  of  pure  phiiant      py,  it  ap        i 

me  that  the  cause  ot  emancipa      i 

as  bad  as  it  is  generally  sapp<  i  I 

3G 
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fmpatieDGe  is  a  characterittic  of  zeaL  But  >■*>?*- 
tience,  though  creditable  to  the  feelings  of  the  Evh 
ropean,  sometimes  leads  him,  on  this  subject,  into 
assertions  that  might  provoke  comparisons  which 
would  not  be  so  hcuiourable  to  his  own  society,  per- 
haps, as  he  is  apt  to  &nc]r.  Impatience,  however, 
on  the  part  of  the  American,  may  even  do  worse ;  tt 
may  retard  the  very  consummation  he  wishes.  Mild- 
ness, candour,  and  conciliation,  arc  his  weapons ;  and 
I  think  they  will  be  irresistible.  Although  an  ardent 
wisher  of  the  happy  moment  of  general  emancipation, 
I  always  turn  with  disgust  from  those  cold  and  hearl- 
len  paragraphs  which  occasionally  appear  in  the 
nordiem  journals  of  this  country,  and  which,  under 
a  superficial  pretension  to  humanity,  trifle  with  the 
safety  and  happiness  of  two  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
in  order  to  give  an  aflected  aid  to  the  undoubtedly 
r^teous  cause  of  one  black  man.  If  this  species  of 
irritating  language  did  good,  if  it  did  no  harm  by 
hardening  men  in  their  opinions,  it  would  be  dis- 
agreeable ;  but  under  the  actual  state  of  things,  it  is 
iar  worse  than  useless.  The  general  tone  of  the 
press,  however,  is  sufficiently  amicable ;  and  all  those 
who  understand  the  difference  between  argumenta- 
tion and  judgment,  have  reason  to  hope  it  may  long 
continue  so. 

But  physical  suffering,  especially  in  a  country  like 
this,  is  not  the  prominent  grievance  of  slaver}'.  It  is 
the  deep  moral  degradation,  which  no  man  has  a 
right  to  entail  on  another,  that  forms  the  essence  of 
its  shame.  God  has  planted  in  all  our  spirits  secret 
but  lasting  aspirations  after  a  state  ot  existence, 
higher  than  that  which  we  enjoy,  and  no  one  has  a 
right  to  say  that  such  are  the  limits  beyond  which 
your  reason,  and,  consequently,  your  mental  being, 
shall  not  pass.  That  men,  equally  degraded,  exist 
nnder  systems  that  do  not  openly  avow  the  principle 
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of  domestic  slaveiy,  k  no  excuse  for  tfie  perpetaation 
of  such  a  scourge,  thoo^  circomstances  and  neces- 
sitj  may  urge  a  great  deal  in  extenuation  of  its 
present  existence* 


TO  Sm  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

4|p0»  «r^« 


Kew-Yortc, 


The  next  sabjeet  of  interest,  after  the  unfortunate 
descendants  of  the  Africans,  that  has  been  brou^t 
into  my  notice  by  this  southern  tour,  is  the  remnant 
of  the  original  possessors  of  tbcie  regions.  By  far 
the  most  numerous,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
native  tribes,  ivhich  still  continue  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  whites,  are  those  which  occupy  re- 
servations in  Geofgia,  the  Floridas,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Tennessee.  The  lingering  fragments  of  a 
hundred  tribes  are  certainly  seen  scattered  over  the 
immense  surface  of  this  country,  living  on  greater  or 
less  tracts  that  had  been  secured  to  them,  or  dwelling 
by  sufferance  in  tiie  woods ;  but  the  only  people  now 
residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  who  can  aspire  to  the 
names  of  nations,  are  the  Cfreeks,  the  Choctaws,  the 
Cbickasaws,  the  Cberokees,  and  the  Seminoles,  all 
of  whom  dwell  in  the  portion  of  coontiy  I  have 
named. 

As  a  rule,  tfie  red  man  disappears  before  the  supe- 
rior moral  and  physical  influence  of  the  white,  just 
as  I  believe  the  black  man  will  eventually  do  the 
same  tfatf^,  unless  he  shall  sedr  shelter  in  some  other 
region.  In  nine  cases  in  ten,  the  tribes  have  gradu 
alfy  removed  west;  and  there  is  now  a  confused  as* 
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aemblage  of  DatioDB  and  lai^ara  collected  an  Ilia 
iinmeDse  hunting  grounds  ofuie  rrairies. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  numbers  of 
die  Indians,  except  by  conjecture,  smce  they  are  not 
considered  as  coming  properly  within  the  computa- 
tions of  the  censuses.  Perhaps  the  five  nations 
named  ma^  contain  not  far  from  twenty  thousand 
souls.  It  IS  not  probable  tiiat  all  the  Indians  that 
live  within  the  noundaries  of  the  United  States, 
stretching  from  the  Atiantic  to  the  Pacific,  materially 
exceed  120,000,  if  indeed  they  reach  that  amount 
Still  I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  accuracy  in  my 
estimates.  Their  numbers,  in  this  quarter  of  America, 
have  always  been  exaggerated;  and  the  sounding 
terms  of  nations  and  tribes  have  contributed  to  the 
extension  of  a  mistaken  idea  of  their  importance. 

The  ordinary  manner  of  the  disappearance  of  the 
Indian,  is  by  a  rem<n'al  deeper  into  the  forest  StiJJ, 
many  linger  near  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  to  which 
their  superstitions,  no  less  than  a  fine  natural  feeling, 
lend  a  deeper  interest.  The  fate  of  the  latter  is  in- 
evitable ;  they  become  victims  to  the  abuses  of  civil- 
ization, without  ever  attaining  to  any  of  its  moral 
elevation. 

As  might  be  supposed,  numberless  divisions  of  these 
people,  when  the  countr)*  was  discovered,  were  found 
m  possession  of  districts  along  the  coast,  and  deriving 
a  principal  means  of  support  from  the  ocean.  They 
were  fisliermen  rather  than  hunters,  though  the  savage 
state  ordinarily  infers  a  resort  to  both  pursuits.  Most 
of  these  people,  too,  retired  reluctantly  from  a  view 
of"  the  great  salt  lake,"  but  some  were  environed  by 
the  whites  before  they  were  properly  aware  of  the 
blighting  influence  of  the  communion;  and,  getting 
gradually  accustomed  to  their  presence,  they  prefer- 
red remaining  near  the  places  where  they  had  first 
drawn  breath.  Trifling  districts  of  territory  have 
been,  in  every  instance  in  which  they  were  sufficient- 
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ly  numerous  to  make  such  a  provision  desirable,  se- 
cured to  them,  and  on  these  httle  tracts  of  land  many 
of  them  still  remain.  I  have  visited  one  or  two  of 
their  establishments. 

In  point  of  civilization,  comforts,  and  character, 
the  Indians,  who  remain  near  the  coasts,  are  about 
on  a  level  with  the  lowest  classes  of  European  peas- 
antry. Perhaps  they  are  somewhat  below  the  English, 
but  I  think  not  below  the  Irish  peasants,  Thej  are 
much  below  the  condition  of  the  mass  of  the  slaves. 
It  is  but  another  proof  of  the  wayward  vanity  of  man, 
that  the  latter  always  hold  the  Indians  in  contempt, 
thou^  it  is  some  proof  that  they  feel  their  own  con- 
dition to  be  physically  better:  morally,  in  one  sSnse, 
it  certainly  is  not 

Many  of  these  Atlantic  Indians  go  to  sea.  They 
are  quite  often  found  in  the  whalers,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, in  the  vessels  of  war.  An  officer  in  the  navy 
has  told  me  that  he  once  kpew  a  Montauk  Indian 
who  was  a  captain  of  the  main-top  in  a  sloop  of  war ; 
and  in  another  instance,  a  flag  officer  had  his  gig 
manned  by  Indians.  They  make  active  and  very 
obedient  seamen,  but  are  never  remarkable  for 
strength.  The  whole  number  of  them  who  now  go 
to  sea,  does  not,  however,  probably  exceed  a  hundred 
or  two.* 


*Th6  writer,  while  id  America,  beard  an  anecdote  which 
may  gire  tome  idea  of  the  notiooi  of  retributire  Jtiftice  which 
linger  so  long  in  the  pbilotophy  of  an  Indian,  and  which  ii|     * 

Erobably,  the  basis  of  nit  desire  for  rerenfle,  since  he  is  well 
nown  to  be  as  eminently  grateAil  as  he  &  Tindiotire*    Tha 
whalers  always  take  their  reward  in  a  portion  of  the  n««4ts  gf 
the  Toyage.  An  Indian  made  several  Toyara  in  shcm        m-  in 
the  same  ship ;  he  found,  at  his  return,  that  Dad  lock,  «r-         "^ 
and  the  supplies  of  an  extraragant  family  at  hmi^. 
always  in  debt.    ''  What  shaU  I  do  r  was  the        i 
his  owner,  as  each  unfortunate  balanoe  was  «        I 
must  go  to  sea."    To  sea  he  went,  and,  as  st*. —       i 
fire  years,  always  with  the  same  r^anl^'    Ai !« 
tune,  with  a  proper  amoont  gf  pre 

802 
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I  accompanie<l  Cadwalhder  on  a  Tisit  to  a  con- 
nexion, who  lives  within  forty  miles  of  New- York, 
on  the  adjacent  island  of  Nassau  (Long  hIatKL) 
The  uncle  of  my  friend  was  a  man  of  an  exteusive 
hereditary  estate,  on  which  there  might  have  been 
a  resenration  of  a  few  thousand  acres  of  woods. 
While  shooting  orer  this  forest,  one  day,  the  proprie- 
tor asked  me  if  I  felt  any  desire  to  see  an  Indian 
king.  Surprised  at  such  a  question,  in  such  a  place, 
an  explanation  was  requested.  He  toM  me  that  an 
Indian,  who  claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Sachems,  then  held  his  court  in  his  woods,  and  that 
a  walk  of  fifteen  minutes  would  brii^  us  into  the 
presence  of  King  Peter.    We  went 

I  found  this  Indian,  dwelling'with  his  family,  in  a 
wigwam  of  a  most  primitive  construction.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  bee-hive,  or  rather  of  a  very  high  dome. 
The  covering  was  made  of  a  long,  tough  grass,  that 
grows  near  the  sea,  and  the  texture  was  fine  and  even 
beautiful.  A  post  in  the  centre  supported  the  fabric, 
which  was  shaped  by  delicate  curving  poles.  A  hole 
in  the  top  admitted  the  light,  and  allowed  the  smoke 
to  pass  out ;  and  the  fire  was  near  enough  to  the  up- 
right post  to  permit  a  kettle  to  be  suspended  from 
one  of  its  knots  (or  cut  branches)  near  enough  to  feel 
the  influence  of  the  heat.  The  door  was  a  covering 
of  mats,  and  the  furniture  consisted  of  a  few  rude 
chairs,  baskets,  and  a  bed,  that  was  neither  savage, 
nor  yet  such  as  marks  the  civilized  man.  The  attire 
of  the  family  was  partly  that  of  the  one  condition,  and 

Srtly  that  of  the  other.     The  man  himself  was  a 
11-blooded  Indian,  but  his  manner  had  that  species 


prorident  wife,  before  he  tailed,  bronffht  the  balance  on  his  side. 
The  money  wa«  of  course  tendered ;  but  for  a  long  time  he  re- 
fused to  receive  it^iotistiog  that  justice  required  that  his  ownen 
•bouk)  now  go  to  sea,  where  it  would  seem  he  had  not  enjoyed 
himself  quite  as  much  as  be  beliered  the  other  party  to  thi 
cootract  had  done  on  ihore. 
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of  sullen  deportment  that  betrays  the  disposition 
without  the  boldness  of  the  savage.  He  complained 
that  ^^  basket  stuff**  was  setting  scarce,  and  spoke  of 
an  intention  of  removing  nis  wigwam  shortly  to  some 
other  estate. 

The  manufacture  of  baskets  and  brooms  is  a  com- 
mon  empk>yment  of  all  the  Indians  who  reside  near 
the  settlements.  They  feed  on  game,  and,  sometimes, 
like  the  gypsies,  they  make  free  with  poultrvt  though 
in  common  they  are  rigidly  honest;  nearly  always  so, 
unless  corrupted  by  much  intercourse  with  die  whites. 
With  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  they  purchase 
blankets,  powder,  and  such  other  indul^nces  as  ex- 
ceed their  art  to  manufacture.  King  Peter,  I  was 
told,  claimed  a  right,  in  virtue  of  his  royal  descent, 
to  cut  saplings  to  supply  Ms  materials,  on  any  estate 
in  die  island.  He  was  permitted  to  enjo v  this  species 
of  feudal  privilege  in  quiet,  it  being  well  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  exceed  a  certain  discretion  in  its 
exercise. 

In  the  more  interior  parts  of  die  countiy,  I  fre- 
quendy  met  families  of  the  Indians,  either  travelling, 
or  proceeding  to  some  village,  with  their  wares. 
They  were  sJl  alikCi  a  stunted,  dirty,  and  degraded 
race.  Sometimes  they  encamped  in  the  forests,  lighted 
their  fires,  and  remained  for  weeks  in  a  place ;  and 
at  others,  they  kept  roaming  daily,  until  the  time 
arrived  when  they  should  return  to  their  reservations. 

The  reservations  in  the  old  States,  and  with  tribes 
that  cannot  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  nations,  are  man- 
aged on  a  sufficiently  humane  prmciple.  The  laws 
of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  have  jurisdic- 
tion there,  in  all  matters  betwefo  white  men,  or  be- 
tween a  white  man  and  an  Indian ;  but  the  Indians 
themselves  are  commonly  permitted  to  control  the 
whole  of  dieir  own  internal  policy.  Baig^ns,  ex- 
ceeding certain  amounts,  are  not  valid  between  ttiem 
and  the  whites,  who  canno'^  for  mstance,  purchase 
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their  lands.  Schools  are  usoallj  proyided,  in  ibe  more 
important  tribes,  by  the  general  government,  and  id 
the  less,  by  chanty.  Religious  instruction  is  abo 
furnished  by  the  latter  means. 

I  saw  reservations  in  which  no  mean  advances  bad 
been  made  in  civilization.  Fanns  were  imperfectly 
tilled,  and  cattle  were  seen  grazing  in  the  fields. 
Still,  civilization  advances  slowly  amoiK  a  people 
who  consider  labour  a  degradation,  in  ad£tion  to  the 
bodily  dislike  that  all  men  have  to  its  occupations. 

There  are  many  of  these  tribes,  however,  who  fill  a 
far  more  important,  and  altogedier  a  remaricable  posi 
tion.  There  is  certainly  no  portion  of  country  within 
the  admitted  boundaries  of  me  United  States,  m  which 
ttieir  laws  are  not  paramount,  if  they  choose  to  exert 
them.  Still,  savage  communities  do  exist  within  these 
limits,  with  whom  they  make  treaties,  against  whom 
they  wage  open  war,  and  with  whom  they  make 
solemn  peace.  As  a  treaty  is,  by  the  constitution, 
the  paramount  law  of  the  land,  the  several  States  are 
obliged  to  respect  their  legal  provisions. 

That  neither  the  United  States,  nor  any  individual 
State,  has  ever  taken  possession  of  any  land  that,  by 
usage  or  construction,  might  be  decreed  the  property 
of  the  Indians,  without  a  treaty  and  a  purchase,  is,  I 
believe,  certain.  How  far  an  equivalent  is  given,  is 
another  question :  though  I  fancy  that  these  bai^gains 
are  quite  as  just  as  any  that  are  ever  driven  between 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  intelligent  and  the  igno- 
rant It  is  not  pretended  that  the  value  of  the  ter^ 
ritory  gained  is  paid  for ;  but  the  purchase  is  rather 
a  deference  to  general  principles  of  justice  and  hu- 
manity, than  a  concession  to  a  right  in  the  Indians, 
which  itself  might  admit  of  a  thousand  legal  quib- 
bles. The  treaties  are  sufficiently  humane,  and, 
although  certain  borderers,  who  possess  the  power 
of  the  white  man  with  the  disposition  of  the  savage, 
do  sometimes  violate  their  conditions,  there  is  no  just 
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reason  to  distrast  the  intentions  or  the  conduct  of  the 
government  But  you  may  desire  to  know  something 
of  the  detail  of  the  intercourse. 

You  have  seen  that  the  expenses  of  the  war  de- 
partment of  this  government,  tor  the  year  1 826,  was 
6,243,236  dollars.  Among  other  chaiges,  I  find  the 
following  items  included  in  the  cross  amount  The 
sums  are  all  in  dollars.  Civilization  of  Indians, 
14,914;  pay  of  Indian  agents,  29,860;  sub-ditto, 
12,131;  presents  to  Indians,  16,387;  contingencies 
of  Indian  department,  130,542;  general  councils 
with  Indians  on  Lake  Superior,  270,000 ;  relief  of 
the  Florida  Indians,  7,249 ;  treaties  with  ditto,  3,21 8 ; 
Creek  treaties,  109,471;  Choctaw  treaty,  2,056; 
Choctaw  schools,  2,804 ;  treaties  with  Choctaws  and 
Chickasaws,  15,000;  otiier  Indian  treaties,  183,568; 
annuities  to  Indians,  243,542,  Sic.  &c. 

The  annuities  are  sums  paid  for  grants  of  land. 
At  the  treaties,  presents  are  always  made  to  the 
tribes,  and  the  agents  and  sub-agent»  are  men  em- 
ployed to  maintain  the  influence  of  the  government, 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  see  that  the  ri^ts  of  the 
Indians  are  respected. 

There  is  a  bureau  of  the  war  department  that  is 
called  the  ^  office  of  tiie  Indian  afiairs.^^  A  humane 
and  discreet  individual  is  at  its  head,  and  a  good  deal 
is  endeavoured  to  be  done  in  mitigating  the  suflerings 
and  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  the  Indians, 
though,  owii^  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  opinions  of 
these  people,  but  littie,  I  fear,  is  eflected.  I  see  by 
the  report  of  the  current  year,  (1827)  that,  in  nine 
months,  requisitions  towards  the  support  of  the  ob- 
jects of  this  bureau,  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
759,116  dollars,  or  at  the  rate  of  a  littie  more  than 
a  miUion  of  dollars  a  year.  This,  you  will  remem- 
ber, is  one-tenth  of  the  current  expenditure  of  die 
whole  government,  and  nearlv  as  much  as  is  paid  for 
the  support  of  the  whole  civil  list,  strictiy  speaking. 
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The  manner  in  which  &e  money  it  tppfopriated, 
be  seen  in  the  extracts  already  quoted  fer  the  year 

1826. 

The  government,  it  would  appear  by  the  reports, 
puts  the  utmost  latitude  on  the  construction  of  didr 
constitutional  powers,  by  even  paying  money  for  the 
support  of  missionaries  among  the  In&na.  I  bdiete, 
however,  that  the  alleged  and  legal  object  of  Urn 
chaiige,  is  for  general  instruction,  uioug|[i  in  point  of 
fiict,  the  teachers  are  missionaries.  Thej  are  of  all 
sects,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  the  question  of  creed 
being  never  discussed  at  all.  I  see  by  the  reports, 
that  (in  18S7)  ttiere  were  1^1  scholars  in  the  diffor- 
ent  schools  that  come  under  the  superintendence  of 
ibe  government  It  is  not  probable  that  all  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  the  tribes  that  receive  this  instruc- 
tion, much  exceed,  if  indeed  they  reach,  the  total 
number  of  30,000.  I  think  it  is  therefore  apparent, 
that  quite  as  good  provision  for  elementary'  instruc- 
tion is  made  in  behalf  of  the  Indians,  as  is  commonly 
made  for  the  people  of  any  country,  except  those  of 
the  United  States  themselves.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  all  the  children  who  present  themselves, 
are  not  taught ;  and  there  is  much  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  etTorts  are  constantly  making  to  induce  all 
to  come.  The  number  of  teachers  is  293,  which  is 
quite  enough  to  instruct  ten  times  the  number.  Yon 
are  not  to  suppose,  however,  that  all  these  teachern 
are  noen  hired  expressly  for  that  purpose.  They  am 
the  missionaries,  their  wives  and  families,  and  some 
of  them  are  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  in  tbe  arts 
of  life,  as  well  as  in  reading  and  writing.  Much  of 
the  expense  is  defrayed  by  charitable  associations. 
The  sum  actually  paid  by  the  government  for  the 
express  object  of  mstruction,  is  7,160  dollars,  or 
enough  to  maintsun  rather  nK>re  than  forty  teachers 
at  stipends  of  150  dollars  each.     It  is  probable  ttiat 
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•ome  receive  more,  and  some  leas.  It  is  said  that  flie 
schools  are  geqerally  in  a  flourishiog  condition. 

Where  there  is  much  intercourse  between  the 
very  strong  and  very  weak,  there  is  always  a  ten- 
dency in  the  human  mind  to  suspect  abuses  <m  power. 
I  shall  not  descend  into  the  secret  inq>ul8es  that  giv« 
rise  to  these  suspicions :  but  in  this  stage  of  the  world, 
there  is  no  necessi^  for  suspecting  a  nation  like  this 
of  any  unprovoked  wroitf;s  against  a  people  like  the 
savages.  The  inroad  oi  the  whites  of  the  United 
States  has  never  been  marked  by  the  gross  injustice 
and  brutality  that  have  distinguished  similar  inroads 
elsewhere.  The  Indians  have  never  been  slain  ex- 
cept in  battle,  unless  by  lawless  individuak;  never 
hunted  by  blood-hounds,  or  in  any  manner  aggriev- 
ed, except  in  the  general,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  de- 
gree, justifiable  invasion  of  a  territory  that  they  did 
not  want,  nor  could  not  use.  If  the  government  of 
the  United  States  was  poor  and  necessitous,  one 
might  suspect  it  of  an  unjust  propensity;  but  not 
only  the  facts,  but  the  premises,  wouki  teach  us  to 
believe  the  reverse. 

A  great,  humane,  and,  I  think,  rational  project,  is 
now  in  operation  to  bring  the  Indians  within  the  pale 
of  civilization.  I  shall  furnish  you  with  its  outline 
as  it  is  detailed  in  a  recent  report  of  the  head  of  the 
Indian  office. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  the  Indians  who  reside  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  live  within  the  jurisdiction  of  some 
State  or  of  some  territory.  In  most  cases  they  are  left 
to  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  scan^  rights  which 
they  retain;  but  the  people  of  their  vicinity  com- 
monly wish  to  get  rid  of  neidiboun  that  retard  civil- 
ization, and  who  are  so  oAen  troublesome*  The 
policy  of  States  is  sometimes  adverse  to  their  con- 
tinuance. Though  there  is  no  power,  except  that  of 
the  United  States,  which  can  effect  their  removjal 
without  their  own  qonsent,  the  State  authorities  can 
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greatly  embarrass  the  control  of  the  general  gOTcm* 
ment  A  question  of  policy,  and,  perhaps,  of  jurisdic* 
tion,  lately  arose  on  this  subject  between  Georaa 
and  the  general  government  In  the  course  of  its 
disposal,  the  United  States,  in  order  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  more  eflfectually,  and  to  pre- 
vent any  future  question  of  this  sort,  appear  to  nave 
hit  on  the  followii^  plan. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  diey  still  hold  large  regions 
diat  belong  to  no  State  or  territory.  They  propose 
to  several  tribes  (Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Cherokees, 
&c.)  to  sell  their  present  possessions,  improvements, 
houses,  fences,  stock,  &c.,  and  to  receive,  in  return, 
acre  for  acre,  with  the  same  amount  of  stock,  fences, 
and  every  other  auxiliary  of  civilization  they  now 
possess.  The  inducements  to  make  this  exchange 
are  as  follow: — Perpetuity  to  their  establishments, 
since  a  pledge  is  given  that  no  title  shall  ever  be 
granted  that  may  raise  a  pretext  for  another  removal ; 
an  organization  of  a  republican,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  a 
territorial  government  for  them,  such  as  now  exist  in 
Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan ;  protection,  by  the 
presence  of  troops ;  and  a  right  to  send  delegates  to 
Congress,  similar  to  that  now  enjoyed  by  the  other 
territories. 

If  the  plan  can  be  effected,  there  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  constant  diminution  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Indians  will  be  checked,  and  that  a  race,  about  whom 
there  is  so  much  that  is  poetic  and  fine  in  recollec- 
tion, will  be  preserved.  Indeed,  some  of  the  southern 
tribes  have  already  endured  the  collision  with  the 
white  man,  and  are  still  slowly  on  the  increase.  As 
one  of  these  tribes,  at  least,  (the  Chickasaws,)  is  in- 
cluded in  this  plan,  there  is  just  ground  to  hope  that 
the  dangerous  point  of  communication  has  been 
passed,  and  that  they  may  continue  to  advance  in 
civilization  to  maturity.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  on 
Indian  affairs  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  they  (the 
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Cbickasaws)  have  increased  abotit  ten  per  cent 
within  six  years.  Their  whole  namber  is  computed 
at  four  thousand  souls. 

Should  such  a  territory  be  formed,  a  nucleus  will 
be  created,  around  which  all  the  savages  of  the  west, 
who  have  any  yearnings  for  a  more  meliorated  state 
of  existence,  can  rally.  As  there  is  little  reljuctance 
to  mingle  the  white  and  red  blood,  (for  the  physical 
difference  is  far  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  blacks, 
and  the  Indians  have  never  been  menial  slaves,)  I 
think  an  amatomation  of  the  two  races  would  in 
time  occur.  Those  families  of  America  who  are 
thou^t  to  have  any  of  the  Indian  blood,  are  rather 
proud  of  their  descent,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  boast 
among  many  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
Virginia,  that  they  are  descended  from  the  renowned 
Pocahontas. 

The  character  of  the  American  Indian  has  been 
too  often  faithfully  described  to  need  any  repetition 
here.  The  majoribr  of  them,  in  or  near  the  settle- 
ments, are  an  humbled  and  much  degraded  race.  As 
you  recede  from  the  Mississippi,  the  finer  traits  of 
savage  life  become  visible ;  and,  although  most  of  the 
natives  of  the  Prairies,  even  there,  are  m  from  being 
the  interesting  and  romantic  heroes  that  poets  love 
to  paint,  there  are  specimens  of  loftiness  of  spirit,  of 
bearing,  and  of  savage  heroism,  to  be  founo  among 
the  chiefs,  that  might  embarrass  the  fertilify  of  the 
richest  invention  to  equaL  I  met  one  of  those  he- 
roes of  the  desert,  and  a  finer  physical  and  moral 
man,  allowing  for  pecuUarity  of  condition,  it  has 
rarely  been  my  good  fortune  to  encounter. 

Peterlasharroo,  or  the  voung  knife  chief  of  the 
Pawnees,  when  I  saw  him,  was  a  man  of  some  six  or 
seven-and-twenty  years.  He  had  already  gained  re- 
nown as  a  warrior,  and  he  had  won  the  confidence 
of  his  tribe  by  repeated  exhibitions  of  wisdom  and 
moderation.    He  had  been  signally  useful  in  destroy* 

8H 
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ing  a  baneful  supSentitioiif  which  would  have  mmde  a 
sacrifice  of  a  female  prisoner,  whose  life  he  saved  bj 
admirable  eueiigy,  and  a  fearless  exposure  of  his  own. 
The  reputation  of  even  this  remote  and  savage  hero 
had  spread  beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  bis  own 
cduntiy ;  and,  when  we  met,  I  was  pr^ared  to  jrieM 
him  esteem  and  admiration.  But  the  impression'pro- 
duced  hj  his  grave  and  haugfatj,  thouj^  still  coar- 
teous  mien,  the  restless,  but  often  steady,  and  bdd 
dance  of  his  dark,  keen  eye,  and  the  quiet  dignity  of 
his  air,  are  still  present  to  my  recollection.     With  a 
view  to  propitiate  so  powerful  a  chief,  I  bad  pre- 
pared a  present  of  peacock^s  feathers,  which  were 
BO  arranged  as  to  produce  as  much  effect  as  the  fine 
plumage  of  that  noble  bird  will  allow.     He  received 
my  oflering  with  a  quiet  smile,  and  regarded  the  boon 
with  a  complacency  that  seemed  to  find  more  of  iU 
motive  in  a  wish  to  be  grateful,  than  in  any  selfish 
gratification.     The  gift  was  then  laid  aside,  nor  was 
it  regarded  again,  during  the  whole  of  a  long  and  in- 
teresting interview.    You  may  judge  of  my  surprise, 
when  I  afterwards  learned  that  this  simple  child  of 
the  plains  considered  my  gift  in  some  such  light  as 
a  courtier  would  esteem  a  brilliant.  The  interpreter 
assured  me  that  I  had  made  him  able  to  purchase 
thirt}'  horses,  a  species  of  property  that  constitutes 
the  chief  wealth  of  his  tribe.     But,  notwithstanding 
my  unintentional  liberality,  no  sign  of  pleasure,  be- 
yond that  which  I  have  related,  was  suffered  to  es- 
cape him,  in  the  presence  of  a  white  man. 
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You  can  scarcelj  expect  a  very  minute  descrip' 
6on  of  what  I  have  seen  in  mj  southern  tour.  Still 
I  may  put  a  few  general  facts  before  your  eyes,  in  a 
new,  and,  periiaps,  not  uninteresting  manner. 

The  eleven  slave-holding  States  of  this  confedera- 
tion contain  about  489,000  square  miles  of  territory. 
If  Arkansas  and  the  Floridas  (not  yet  States)  shall 
be  included,  they  wiU  swell  the  amount  to  about 
600,000,  or  something  less  tiian  double  the  extent  of 
the  whole  thirteen  northern,  or  firee  States,  mcluding 
Michigan,  which,  together,  cover  a  surface  of  334,000 
square  miles.  Thus,  you  see,  that  about  one-half  of 
the  whole  computed  territory  of  the  United  States 
is  so  (ar  settled,  as  to  have  arrived  at  the  point  of 
establishing  the  State  or  territorial  governments.  But 
there  is  no  probability  that  any  other  community  will 
bespeedilymrmed,onthissideof  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
of  sufficient  importance  to  aspire  to  the  possession  of  a 
separate  government  The  rrairies,  and  the  deserts 
of  the  west,  present  natural  obstacles  to  the  further 
progress  of  me  population  in  that  quarter;  and  cli- 
mate opposes  a  serious  reason  to  the  comfortable  ex- 
ktence  of  man  towards  &e  north-west  That  all 
these  regions  will,  in  time,  come  to  have  a  popula- 
tion of  their  own,  is  certain ;  but,  in  a  country  where 
there  is  still  so  much  room  for  the  emplojrment  of 
men,  tiiat  day  is  necessarily  distant 

I  have  estimated  the  whole  white  population,  who 
are  now  in  possession  of  these  600,000  square  miles, 
at  3,500,000,  and  the  blacks  at  less  than  i^QQfiOO^ 
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motive  ill  a  winli  In 
gratification.     Tlif  l 
It  regarded  again,  dm  ■ 
tereating  interview, 
when  1  afterward*  li 
the  plains  consideivil 
B  courtier  would  pftv 
assured  me  that  I  Ivi, 
thirty  horses,  a  sped, 
the  chief  wealth  of  l< 
my  uti intentional  iHu-. 
fond  that  which  I  Iww 
cape  him,  in  tho  prcwn 


Jbunlry  ■  nnd  the  Tut  pine  barrens  that  occur 
I  the  Atlautic,  and  even  on  the  Gulf,  leave  wide 
b  of  nnoccupied  ground,  even  in  the  lot^est  set- 
krti  of  these  States. 

■there  are  State*,  or  parts  of  States,  that  present 
f  different  picture.  Some  of  the  counties  of 
tnd  and  Virginia  are  in  a  high  d^ree  beautiful; 
e  uplands  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  are  of 
Janij  ditTereiit  character  from  the  coasts.  Ten- 
k  hu  not  only  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
Illation  that,  in  common,  might  vie  with  tbe 
n  of  any  country  for  all  the  best  attributes 

1  frill  see  that  the  great  physical  force  of  this 

werer,  lies  in  the  more  northern  States. 

npt  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  uplands 

ty,  Ithink  this  must  long  continue  to  oe  the 

!iie  artj  of  life  are  more  cultivated  there  than 

i  south ;  and  u  they  get  still  more  into  use,  men 

iling  to  theif  indulgence  with  all  the  tenacity  of 

jtvd    habits.     Emigration  to  the  south-western 

a  baa  been  chiefly  fed  br  Virginia,  Georgia,  and 

wo  Carolina^.     Tliese  four  States  contained,  in 

),  1,463,98^,  andin  1820,  3,535,493.    Emigration 

'  L  new  northern  States  has  been  ehietly  fed  by 

land.  In  1 790,  New-England  had  1 ,003,522 

din  1030,  1,659,664.    Here  you  see  that 

lief  increate  is  ntlier  in  favour  of  the  latter; 

■  look  into  tbe  increase  of  the  States  that 
k  fed  by  this  emigration,  it  will  be  found  to 
Are  in  Jarour  of  uie  northern  portion  of  the 

■  In  1790,  all  the  free  States  had  2,033,248 
iOh,  and  in  1830,  5,325,1 17.    In  1790,  all  the 

klldif^  States  contained  1,890,030  souls;  and 
7l4|400,61T.    Here  you  see  that,  not  withstand- 
luperiority  of  the  southern  Slates  over 
in  extent,  the  increase  of  population 
r  is  in  a  ratio  considerably  in  tneJr  (avoar. 
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of  which  number,  as  you  know,  I  think  aomediiiig 
like  ]  ,750,000  may  be  slaves.  The  free  blacks  in  the 
frtt  States,  in  1820,  amounted  to  112^81;  10  or 
12,000  have  been  manumitted  since,  by  the  opera* 
tion  of  the  laws.  The  estimate  of  the  whole  num* 
her  of  blacks  in  the  United  States,  must  materimllj 
exceed  2,000,000,  or  I  have  given  quite  enough  to 
the  southern  States.  Supposing  these  estimates  to 
be  near  the  truth,  (it  is  impossible  that  they  sboald 
be  exact,)  the  whole  of  the  600,000  square  miles  are 
occupied  by  5,400^000  souls^  exclusive  of  Indiaiis ; 
or  at  the  rate  of  nine  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 
But  the  remark  which  I  have  made  concerning  the 
districts  of  country,  entirelv  uninhabited,  to  the  nordi, 
is  also  applicable  to  similar  regions  to  the  soutfi. 
There  are  also  fewer  villages  to  the  south  than  to 
the  north.  The  same  is  true  with  respect  to  towns 
of  all  sizes.  Baltimore,  the  largest  city  in  the  slave* 
holding  States,  contains,  perhaps,  about  half  as  many 
inhabitants  as  Philadelphia ;  and  New-Orleans,  and 
Charleston,  and  Richmond,  the  only  oUier  three 
towns  of  any  magnitode,  are  not,  ail  together,  as 
large  as  Boston.  After  the  places  just  named,  there 
is  no  town  that  reaches  10,000  inliabitants,  and  few 
that  come  up  to  half  that  number.  There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  new  thriving  places  on  the  bsys  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  cities  will  probably  be 
formed,  though,  I  think,  there  is  scarcely  a  town  now 
in  existence,  except  Baltimore,  New-Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, and  Richmond,  in  the  whole  of  this  immense 
region,  that  contains  10,000  souls. 

In  forming  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  a  country 
thus  inhabit^!,  in  addition  to  the  general  iact  of  dis- 
tricts that  are  entirely  untenanted,  you  are  to  call 
into  view  the  pecuhar  division  of  property  which 
occurs  on  nearly  all  the  coast.  Extensive  plantations, 
on  which  none  but  the  best  land  is  worked,  make 
fearful  intomiptioos  in  the  agricultural  character  of 


the  countiT :  and  the  vast  pine  barrens  that  occor 
along  the  Atlantic^  and  even  on  the  Gulf,  leave  wide 
spaces  of  unoccupied  ground,  even  in  the  longest  set- 
tkd  parts  of  these  States. 

But  Acre  are  States,  or  parts  of  States,  that  present, 
a  venr  diffisrent  picture.  Some  of  the  counties  of 
Maryland  and  Virdnia  are  in  a  high  degree  beautifiil; 
and  the  uplands  of  the  Carolines  and  Getfigia  are  of 
an  entirely  different  character  from  tfie  coasts.  Ten- 
nessee has  not  only  a  fine  climate  and  a  fertile  soil, 
but  a  population  tiiat,  in  common,  might  vie  wifli  the 
population  of  any  country  for  all  the  best  attributes 
of  man. 

Yoo  will  see  that  die  great  physical  force  of  this 
nation,  however,  lies  in  the  more  northern  States. 
If  we  except  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  the  uplands 
generally,  I  diink  this  must  long  continue  to  be  the 
&ct  The  arts  of  life  are  more  cultivated  there  than 
to  the  south ;  and  as  they  get  still  more  into  use,  men 
will  cling  to  their  indulgence  widi  all  the  tenacity  of 
acquired  habits.  Emmation  to  the  south-western 
States  has  been  chiefly  fed  bv  Viiginia,  Geoi^a,  and 
the  two  Carolinas.  These  iour  States  contained,  in 
1790, 1,463,983,  and  in  1830, 9,535,493.  Enugration 
to  the  new  northern  States  has  been  chiefly  fed  by 
New-England.  In  1 790,  New-Endand  had  1 ,009,532 
souls;  and  in  1820,  1,659,864.  Here  you  see  that 
the  rate  of  increase  is  rather  in  fiivour  of  the  latter; 
but  if  we  look  into  the  increase  of  the  States  that 
have  been  fed  bv  this  emieration,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  still  more  in  favour  of  &e  northern  portion  of  the 
country.  In  1790,  all  the  free  States  had  2,033,248 
inhabitants,  and  in  1820, 5,225,117.  In  1790,  all  the 
sIsve-hoMii^  States  contained  1 ,890,080  souls ;  and 
in  1 820, 4,400,6 1 7.  Here  vou  see  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vast  superiority  of  the  southern  States  over 
the  northern  in  extent,  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  ktter  is  in  a  ratio  considerably  in  their  fevour. 
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In  1790,  ibe  slavephoUJing  States  had  137,168 
inhabitants  than  their  northern  sisters ;  whereas^  ii 
1820,  the  northern  States  had  834,500  the 
After  allowing  for  the  difference  of  capital^  die 
is  nearly  400,000  too  many  for  the  regular  pnqporftioQ 
of  the  increase.  It  is  also  known  that  many  adreii- 
turers  go  from  die  northern  States  into  the  souttiera, 
while  comparatively  few  southern  men  come  northt 
though  it  is  certainly  done.  If  we  take  6,500,000  at 
the  present  population  of  the  northern  States,  (and 
I  believe  it  is  within  bounds,^  there  will  remain 
5,500,000  for  the  southern.  This  will  show  ag^ 
that  the  southern  States  are  beginning  to  maintain 
their  own ;  but  their  present  growth  is  more  owing 
to  the  vast  regions  of  fertile  land  that  have  lately  been 
opened  for  sale  at  the  south,  than  to  natural  increase, 
since  eveiy  man  who  emigrates  counts  two  in  the 
amount  of  comparative  numbers. 

The  inducements  that  carry  the  northern  man  far 
south,  must  be  exceedingly  strong  to  overcome  the 
effects  of  climate,  and  the  repugnance  he  is  apt  to 
feel  to  slavery.  Still  tiiese  inducements  do  exist,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  the  climate  itself  is  among 
the  reasons  for  emigration.  It  is  the  coast,  chiefly, 
which  is  unhealthy ;  and  even  on  the  coast,  there  are 
found  many  delightful  and  salubrious  situations,  where 
northern  men  gladly  resort  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
It  is  quite  natural  that  the  northern  population,  having 
occupied  most  of  their  own  best  lands,  should  begin 
to  find  their  way  into  the  southern,  and  particularly 
into  the  south-western  States. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  of  character 
between  the  people  of  the  northern,  and  between 
some  of  the  people  of  the  southern  States  of  this 
Union.  1  do  not  allude  to  the  distinctive  traits  which 
form  the  habits  of  a  border  man,  and  a  man  of  the 
towns ;  for  these  exist  between  the  frontier  inhabitant 
of  New- York  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  ci<y  of  thai 
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•ame.  Bat  slavery  itself  and  the  diq>ened  establish- 
.ments  of  the  whites,  which  are  a  coosequence  of 
slavery,  have  a  direct  eflect  oo  the  maniien  of  the 
southern  inhabitants. 

The  owner  of  slaves,  whatever  may  be  his  correla- 
tive standing  with  men  of  his  oWn  coloar,  is  a  species 
of  aristocrat,  so  far  as  manners  are  concerned  He 
b  kept,  in  his  own  person,  from  the  pursuits  and  em- 
ployments that  are  commonly  thought  to  degrade 
men,  and  of  course  he  acquires  the  opinions  of  a  su- 
perior caste.  Where  opportunity  of  sufficient  asso- 
ciation is  allowed,  he  gets  the  habits,  also,  of  this 
caste.  I  am  of  opinion,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  there  are  more  men  who  belong  to  what 
is  termed  tiie  class  of  gentlemen,  in  &e  old  southern 
States  of  America  than  in  any  other  country  of  the 
world.  So  far  as  pride  in  themselves,  a  courteous 
air,  and  a  general  intelligence,  are  concerned,  they 
are,  perhaps,  quite  on  a  level  with  the  gentry  of  any 
other  country,  though  their  intelligence  must  neces- 
sarily be  chiefly  of  that  sort  which  is  obtained  by  the 
use  of  books,  rather  than  of  extensive  familiarity  with 
the  world.  In  respect  to  conventional  manners,  they 
are  not  so  generally  finished  as  the  upper  classes  oi 
other  countries,  or  even  of  some  classes  in  their  own ; 
though  I  do  not  know  where  to  find  gentlemen  of 
better  air  or  better  breeding  throughout,  than  most 
of  those  I  have  met  in  the  southern  Ailaniic  States. 

The  American  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  early 
association  with  men  of  breeding,  and  who  possesses 
the  advantages  of  fortune  and  ^ucation,  occupies  a 
station  in  society  that  the  gentleman,  or  nobleman,  of 
no  country  of  diflerent  political  institutions  can  ever 
filL  He  sees,  and  knows  that  he  exists  without  a  su- 
perior. He  has  wealth,  and  manner,  and  education, 
and  beyond  this,  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  country- 
men  can  go.  No  man  can,  in  truth,  go  beyond  ihm 
any  where;  though  artificial  distinctions  may  have  the 
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viKxt  to  r^uce  men  Mom  the  consideratioii  diftf 
chc<««r  iJvuIt^l^^  should  produce.  So  long  as  society 
^hali  be  ■;ovf  ru«\i  by  ics  ordinanr  and  natural  feelings, 
u  M  ttoc  (H.>t<8iibie  IV  Jtr^trtve  moiH\v«  intelligence^  and 
itittiii renvoi' their  iullueoce ;  but  it  is  quite  possible  to 
pve  Jii  :imliciul  importiince  to  other  causes  of  distinc- 
tiuiK  lo  whK'h  HHTietY  must  bend  by  its  own  ordi- 
rtitiK'o*.  Ic  is  true,  that  in  some  countries,  actual 
power  IS  conriected  with  nominal  rank ;  but  it  is  just 
SH  irue«  that  actual  power  itf  to  be  attained  in  America, 
thi.i(it;h  bv  Jirfirrinit  means,  llius,  the  Knglish  gentle- 
itfftiii  iiMV  bivoine  a  peer«  and  the  Americin  centle- 
ttian  rti.tv  be\'oine  j  Scnati^r ;  and,  ahhiHigh  tin*  former 
trt  ^.-vri-d"!  o/'  trjinsHiKtint;  his  rank  to  his  }H>«tenty,  still 
It  IS  A  mtik  which^  while  it  has  manv  infcnor«,  has 

m 

^Htiy-  -^-i-e't'.'rH.  I'V  XrtTervin  who  "'pt's  himself  in 
iH.«»r«.>fivr  oi  !,he  r^ree  iirtMC  rtviu^itts  of  an  elevated 
vv;n.*'i'..>M,  T'v^'i^  the  T'^'iidof::  a*  .in  tN|i2ai.  who  i<  in^ 
tn.'^uv.  t'.>r  X  t'.Tue,  wr.-'.  hon^^Hirablo  jH^^wcrs,  but  who 
Ti»ere^  nils  x  -iMUon  ihAt  he  himself  mav  one  dav 

U  iH  t^e  T'l'ih'.on  of  Ku n.nv  to  talk  a  irrrat  dt»al 
of  ine  'e\eJir»^  »r'4fuutK><i*  ot*  the  United  States, 
t  ! M \\.-  V ■  '^i.- w l^x- r\'  <;t » vi ,  I :u t  f  U' va :i tu:  w ou I d  I v  a  be t • 
Wr  won*.  It  I-*  iiirVic'iU  to  conceive  how  institutions 
lh..i«.  jiv*f!vt  oi"  '.h<  s'.!W;;est  te"?f*tations  lon-^ir^  man 
to  t%:Mn\  vm:i  have  li:i*  ttfcct  o{  placirn:  a  nation  be- 
low iiK-  !e\vl  \.'i  other  eomnuinitits.  All  r.itioi;al 
ihe«»r\.  y.\{  wh  i:  I'i  of  tar  more  im|H^rtance,  the  Liei*, 
pn.»vc  fVKt!*  the  reverse.  I  won  Id  liefv  anv  nation 
OP  eirth  ii»  pn>vlr.iee  A''  rnaiiv  men  ■  .md  women  tot.i  .»« 
the  rpiie'i  >:Ate<,  allowing;  for  their  opporliirntif>  .ii.d 
ih^'ir  ififiibers.  wht>  hA\e  re:u*heii  a  eredilr\hlo  mural 
elewi'ion  of  clurACier.  |  inehule  manntp^,  i.o  ii  *< 
ih.i'i  prr^iples.  mtellijinee.  and  olht  r  n  :'ii»ile*. 
Tliat  ih>  elA<^  will  meiXM-ie,  U»th  in  qt:alit%  and 
qUAtii:tv.  Aj  the  ^n^puLtioii  l»ecoints  lUt-re  deiiM-.  is, 


I  fliiiik,itMiToidable;  and  ihcD  we  duJl  have  a  new 
fiice  put  apoa  certain  ancient  theories. 

Let  08  «uppo6e  these  States  inhabited  bj  one  hop* 
dred  miltions  ofjpeople.  It  is,  for  our  present  purpose, 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  thejr  shall  lire  under 
one  goremment,  or  under  twenty.  Their  men  of 
fortune,  breedmg,  and  education,  have  reached  the 
acme  of  human  elevation,  (of  course  no  allusion  is  in- 
tended to  religion,)  for  a  patent  of  nobilitj  does  no- 
thing towards  raising  the  qualifications  of  its  possessor, 
however  it  maj  serve  to  depress  his  inferiors.  We 
will  suppose  some  four  or  five  millions  of  these  men 
acknowledging,  and  actually  possessing  no  earthhr 
superior,  in  fufi  communion  with  the  rest  of  ttie  world. 
IVnat  do  you  think  will  be  their  efiect  on  the  condi- 
tion of  socie^  T  They  will  claim  to  be  equal  to  ranks 
that  are  aAnitted  to  be  superior  to  the  immense  ma- 
jorities of  odier  nations.  Nor  do  I  see  how  their  claim 
is  well  to  be  denied.  They  will  be  quite  equal  in 
manners,  in  wealth,  in  general  elevation  of  character, 
(even  admitting  that  they  shall  be  subdivided  again 
and  again  as  Stetes  in  political  power,)  and  they  will 
insist  on  being  e^ual,  m  society,  to  the  hi^est  ranks 
of  other  countries.  Now,  my  dear  Sofnersetshire 
baronet,  what  are  we  to  do  in  order  to  maintain  our 
present  unquestionable  superiority  over  these  gentry, 
who  are  contriving  to  get  above  us  by  their  levelling 
institutions.  We  cannot  pistol  them  down,  for,  unhap- 
pily, a  democrat  can  shoot  as  well  as  an  aristocrat, 
and  in  point  of  numbers,  &ey  will  be  ten  to  one ;  we 
cannot  lau^  them  down,  for  the  joke  will  be  on  their 
side ;  we  cannot  look  them  down,  for  they  will  have 
a  fiill  share  of  the  substantials,  and  by  present  symp- 
toms, I  think  tfiey  will  have  more ;  nor  can  we  send 
them  to  Coventry,  for,  independently  of  getting  so 
many  motley  nations  as  Ekirope  contains,  to  be  ex- 
actly of  one  mind,  they  will  care  less  about  the 
association  tfian  we. 
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I  have  been  led  into  this  train  of  reflectiotia,  by 
studying  the  character  of  the  better  classes  of  these 
pi^ple,  more  especially  as  I  have  found  them  in  the 
southern  States.  Their  conventional  mannere  vary, 
of  course,  according  to  circumstances ;  but  diat  hi^ 
and  manly  principle  of  fearless  independence,  which 
is  almost  peculiar  to  this  country,  forms  a  conspicuous 
jfeature  in  their  characters.  I  very  well  know,  that 
where  manners  are  wanting,  this  bold  quality  may 
make  men  exacting  and  coarse ;  but  where  manners 
do  prevail,  and,  considering  the  circumstances,  they 
prevail  here  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  it  makes  men 
^nIj  noble. 

Slavery  is  not  favourable  to  the  milder  qualities  in 
the  master.  It  may  polish,  but  it  never  subdues  his 
manner.  But  he  who  governs  many  human  beings, 
witliout  having  much  intercourse  with  his  equals,  is 
apt  to  acquire  habits  of  impatience  and  self-will. 
That  these  qualities  exist  in  a  much  greater  degree 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is,  1  believe,  undeniable ;  though  1  do  not  think 
they  exist  to  the  degree  that  the  theory  would  lead 
us  to  suppose. 

The  accounts  of  the  violence  and  vindictive  tem- 
pers of  the  people  of  the  southern  States  of  America 
are,  1  am  quite  satisfied,  grossly  exaggerated,  not  only 
in  Europe,  but  in  America  itself.  It  is  commonly 
sufficient  that  rare  exceptions  of  any  thing  extraordi- 
nary should  occur,  any  where,  to  give  circulation  to 
reports  that  such  things  arc  distinctive  of  national 
character.  I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  caricature,  in 
the  Palais  Royal,  of  an  Englishman  leading  his  wife 
to  be  sold  with  a  halter  round  her  neck  ;  and  1  make 
no  doubt,  that  to  thousands  of  the  spectators  it  con- 
veyed an  idea  of  a  common  national  usa^^e,  if  not  of 
a  law.  When  1  descended  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  was  not  done  without  some  terror  for  my 
eyes ;  but  I  cannot  say  that  1  saw  any  body  gouged 
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during  the  whole  journey.  Sundry  marvellous  tales 
were  told  me;  but^  like  all  other  marvellous  exploits, 
they  would  not  endure  examination.  Such  things 
must  have  occurred,  or  the  rumour  would  not  have 
been  raised ;  but,  if  it  were  ever  common,  the  prac- 
tice is  certainly  getting  into  disuse.  That  rude  and 
violent  men  should  have  navigated  these  endless 
rivers  when  their  banks  were  nearly  untenanted,  is 
quite  probable ;  but  the  manners  of  the  boatmen  now 
are  about  as  good  as  those  of  boatmen  in  Europe ;  in 
many  things,  they  are  much  better. 

I  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  the  duels  of  America, 
and  as  they  may  properly  be  introduced  here,  we 
will  endeavour  to  discuss  the  subject  Personal  com- 
bats are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  relics  of  an  age  when 
man  had  the  desires  of  high  civilization,  without  any 
other  means  of  attaining  them  than  by  appeals  to 
force.  The  principle  on  which  they  are  grounded, 
says,  that  a  man  is  willing  to  prove  that  he  cares  less 
for  his  life  than  he  does  for  his  reputation.  I  fear, 
too,  that  more  or  less  of  a  desire  to  punish  aggression, 
or  of  personal  feelings,  are  mingled  with  the  senti- 
ment ;  but  as  it  is  a  chivalrous  subject,  we  will  give 
it  its  most  chivalrous  construction.  In  the  eastern 
States  of  America,  in  New- York,  (the  city  of  that 
name  excepted,)  and  in  parts  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, duels  are  less  frequent  than,  perhaps,  in  any 
other  civilized  country,  especially  in  a  countiy  where 
men  have  as  high  a  respect  for  themselves  as  they 
have  in  this.  My  friend,  who  has  known  the  more 
western  counties  of  New-York  intimately  for  thirty 
years,  assures  me  that  he  does  not  recollect  but  one 
duel  in  all  that  time,  and  that  was  fought  full  five* 
and-twenty  years  ago.  He  does  not  pretend  that  this 
combat  stands  alone ;  bnt  he  thinks  that  he  should 
have  heard  of  them  had  there  been  many  more.  He 
also  excepts  those  meetings  which  took  place  be- 
tween officers  while  the  troops  and  seamen  were 


flcmag  widiHi  Ibe  dntrictB  mmed.  A  duel  m  Ni 
Enghod  h  exceeduigl j  rare.  He  accoants  fer  due 
Act  on  bis  &voarite  piinciple  of  comDOD  sense.  Re- 
iigKHH  education  maj  do  a  great  deal,  but  Aen  com- 
sioo  sense  lias  sonedmig  to  do  with  reHgioo.  There 
are  many  instances  in  which  EngHrfi  clef  gy  men  hare 
been  «^aged  in  dneb :  and  I  macy  that  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  ctrcamstsnce  for  men  who  are  in  full  com- 
monion  with  ttieir  respective  chordies,  in  Europe, 
lo  meet  in  private  combats.  Such  a  thing  could 
scarcely  occur  in  the  United  States,  ttie  reason  of  the 
people  being  orach  too  exacting  to  allow  of  so  broad 
a  contradiction  between  profession  and  practice.  Cad- 
waDader  thinks,  and  my  own  observation  confirms 
hn  opinion,  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  men  (in 
high  situations  of  life  too)  in  the  United  States,  vdio 
dare,  and  who  would,  refuse,  and  who  hare  refused  to 
^ht  duels,  on  the  ground  of  the  absurdity  of  the 
practice,  than  in  any  other  nation  he  has  visited.  I 
must  say  that  this  is  the  only  people  among  whom  I 
have  found  gentleman-like  men  who  have  openly 
laughed  at  the  gross  folly  of  the  usage,  and  who,  it 
was  understood,  considered  themselves  as  too  rational 
to  be  guilt}'  of  so  great  an  act  of  folly.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  conmion  sense  has  done  all  it  can  do 
with  these  individuals. 

Next  to  diis  class,  which  is  very  numerous  in  the 
portions  of  country  named,  come  those  who  live 
m  the  great  towns,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  middle 
States.  Duelling  is  about  as  common  in  this  portion 
of  the  country,  as  it  is  in  France  or  in  England. 
Perhaps  the  older  parts  of  Viipnia  and  the  two 
CaroKnas  may  be  included  in  this  division  ;  though, 
as  it  is  tiiou^t,  and  I  believe  justly,  that  men  in 
warm  climates  have  quickeV  and  more  sensitive  pas- 
sions than  men  in  colder,  it  is  possible  they  may  be 
rather  more  freauent 

The  whole  oi  the  remainder  of  the  Union  may  be 
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included,  with  certain  exceptions,  in  anottier  division, 
in  which  duels  are  probably,  considering  the  amount 
of  the  white  population,  as  at  least  four  to  one,  com- 
pared with  Europe,  or  even  in  a  higher  rate  of  dis- 
proportion. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  one  cir- 
cumstance which  has  had  a  great  influence  in  ob- 
taining a  character  for  the  Americans,  not  only  as 
duellists,  but  as  a  semi-barbarous  people,  in  Europe. 
Nothing  occurs  the  least  out  of  tne  ordinary  course 
of  events,  and  in  which  the  law  is  offended,  mat  does 
not  go  the  rounds  of  their  thousand  journals.  It  is 
also  fair  to  suppose  that  the  in^nuity  of  an  editor 
on  a  remote  frontier  is  often  at  a  loss  to  give  interest 
to  his  sheet,  and  that  when  an  opportunity  does  occur, 
he  suffers  none  of  the  more  interesting,  which  is  al- 
ways the  excitii^,  portion  of  the  incidents  to  be  kept 
in  shadow. 

A  century  ago,  men  met  in  detachments  of  five  and 
six  on  a  side,  to  settle  some  trifling  point  of  honour 
between  two.  After  this,  it  was  thought  that  every 
man  might  purge  himself  of  disgrace  in  his  own  per- 
son. Swonls  were  used,  until  common  sense  began 
to  teach  men  that  it  was  folly  to  pre-suppose  the 
same  degree  of  strength  and  personal  activity  and 
skill  in  any  two  men.  Then  came  pistols.  For  a 
long  time  (the  practice  still  exists  in  some  places) 
the  injured  party  was  to  call  out  the  ofiender,  and  to 
stand  up  and  be  shot  at,  before  he  could  with  pro- 
priety get  a  chance  to  redress  his  wrongs.  This  prac- 
tice can  surely  only  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
tliat  the  object  of  the  chalJeneer  was  to  purge  him- 
self of  disgrace  by  risking  his  life. 

As  I  understand  the  matter,  the  rough,  steady,  un* 
accommodating  fashion,  which  the  Americans  have 
of  viewing  things,  had  long  induced  them  to  chafe 
under  these  equivocal  practices.  Common  sense  did 
its  work  thoroughly  on  a  great  proportion  of  the  na- 
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tion,  who  said  plainly,  we  shall  not  do  so  ridicaloiis 
a  thing  as  to  let  a  man  shoot  at  us  because  he  has 
done  us  a  wroi^ ;  and  as  for  revenge,  we  think  it 
nobler  to  forgive.     But  common  sense  did  not  go  so 
fas  with,  per^ps,  a  moderate  majority.     They  con- 
tinued to  fight  in  the  European  fashion.     About  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  there  was  a  great  intellectual 
crisis  in  this  nation.     They  began  to  cut  up  certain 
antiquated  opinions,  freely,  and  to  talk  with  more 
boldness  than  before,  of  all  thing?  connected  with 
government,  morals,  and  customs.     When  two  men 
went  into  the  field  and  both  returned  unharmed,  the 
non-combatants  were  apt  to  ask,  with  a  sneer,  for 
what  did  you  go  there  T  This  sort  of  language,  which 
was  used  openly,  and  with  something  of  the  air  of 
contempt,  compelled  the  combatants  to  give  some 
proof  that  they  had  been  in  a  little  jeopardy,  and,  in 
short,  it  set  common  sense  at  work  on  their  side  of 
the  question.     They  were  not  sufficiently  under  its 
influence  to  join  the  non-combatants,  but  they  had 
too  much  directness  of  thought  not  to  make  the  prac- 
tice consistent  with  itself.   When  they  looked  at  tlieir 
pistols,   which   were   fixed   with    hair-triggers,    and 
which  bore  a  most  bloody  aspect,  and  which,  by  the 
bye,  underwent  all  these  preparations  in  Europe, 
whence  they  were  imported,  they  were  induced  to 
inquire  into  the  object  of  so  much  arrangement.    The 
result  was,  that  in  addition  to  the  absurdity  of  fight- 
ing at  all,  they  had  incurred  tlie  absurdity  of  fighting 
with  so  little  danger,  as  to  make  the  practice  doubly 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  determined  to 
look  at  the  naked  truth.    So  they  began  to  take  aim, 
and  to  practise,  and  to  get  skill,  until  they  reached 
thepresent  honourable  standard. 

This  system  of  stripping  a  thing,  that  is  foolish  in 
itself,  of  all  its  inconsistent  folly,  has  brought  the 
custom  under  a  certain  set  of  rules.  The  true  object 
of  every  duel  is,  or  it  ought  to  be,  to  exhibit  courage. 
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A  shall  Dot  injure  b  without  incurring  a  certain  risk; 
and  he  shall,  at  least,  be  driven  to  prove  that  he  has 
spirit  to  meet  that  risk.  It  is  true,  that  the  world 
admits  a  degree  of  vengeance  into  the  custom,  since 
it  says,  that  certain  offences  require  two  shots,  and 
certain  others  may  be  expiated  by  one.  But  I  think, 
on  the  whole,  that  even  this  extraordinary  bloody- 
mindedness  takes  the  aspect  of  an  additional  puiga* 
tion  to  the  man  who  has  received  the  wrong.  That 
courage  which  is  willing  to  endure  the  pain  of  a 
wound,  but  which  shrinks  from  the  danger  of  death, 
say  the  American  duellists.  Cm  their  practice)  is,  like 
the  courage  of  a  boxer,  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
They,  therefore,  deal  in  that  which  is  thought  to  be 
superior. 

It  is  quite  plain  that  fighting  is  a  serious  thing,  and 
serious  things  become  a  little  absurd,  unless  done  in 
a  serious  manner.  But  it  is  plain,  that  there  must  be 
a  medium  in  the  serious  character  of  a  duel,  or  men 
might  put  the  pistols  into  each  other^s  mouths  at  once, 
and  then  absurdity  on  the  other  side,  would  be  gain- 
ed, and  a  practice,  that  is  sufficiently  foolish  in  itself, 
IS  obliged  to  get  as  near  the  true  medium  as  possible, 
or  it  could  not  exist  in  a  common  sense  nation.  This 
little  prelude  brings  us  to  the  field  of  battle. 

The  American  brings  on  the  ground,  just  as  much 
skill  with  the  weapon  he  is  to  use,  as  he  can ;  which, 
you  will  see,  is  just  what  the  swordsman  did,  or  the 
great  masters  of  the  art,  the  ancient  chivalry  of 
Europe.  When  confronted  to  his  antagonist,  he  finds 
himself  thrown  on  the  severest  possible  trial  of  his 
steadiness  and  nerves,  or  on  the  very  quality  whose 
prepossession  he  came  thus  to  prove.  He  knows 
that  his  life  is  the  penalty  of  a  blunder,  just  as  a  false 
guard  would  have  been  &tal  with  the  other  weapon. 
The  result  is,  certainly,  that,  perhaps,  in  evenr  two  or 
three  duels,  one  man  falls,  and,  in  almost  all,  some- 
body is  hurt    The  usual  forms  are  much  as  they  are 
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in  Europe.    Ab^  however,  skill  is  deemed  not  oiiljf 
fiur,  but  necessary,  when  (here  is  reason  to  suspect 
ttmt  either  party  is  inferior  to  the  other  in  the  use  oif 
the  weapon,  his  second  takes  care  to  propose  some 
alteration  in  the  distance,  which  destroys  skill,  and 
throws  the  combatants  more  completely  on  flieir 
nerres.    In  some  few  instances,  rines  and  moskets 
have  been  used,  to  produce  this  equality,  especially 
among  border  men,  who  have  been  most  used  to 
these  weapons.    This,  is,  clearly,  no  more  ttian  an- 
o&er  chai^  like  that  from  the  lance  and  the  casque 
to  the  small-sword,  and  from  the  small-sword  to  the 
pistol.    And  still,  so  completely  do  we  get  to  be  the 
slaves  of  custom,  that  we  shudder  at  hearing  of  a 
duel  with  a  rifle,  while  we  think  nothing  of  a  duel 
with  a  pistol  I     Surely  the  change  from  the  small- 
sword to  the  pistol,  was  greater  than  the  change  from 
the  pistol  to  the  rifle.    For  my  own  part,  I  wish  they 
would  introduce  artillery ;  for  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced, that  so  long  as  men  can  maintain  a  reputation 
for  spirit,  at  a  rate  so  cheap  as  one  life  in  ten  or 
twelve  duels,  the  barbarous  custom  will  continue.  It 
will  go  out  of  use  in  something  like  an  explosion  of  a 
magazine.     It  is  a  pity  that  the  friends  of  humanity 
had  not  hit  on  some  less  suspicious  plan  of  furthering 
their  views,  than  one  so  very  equivocal  as  that  which 
teaches  us  to  believe,  that  this  sort  of  honour  can  be 
maintained  at  the  least  possible  danger. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  the  frequency  of  the 
American  duels,  a  great  deal  can  be  saia.  The  mili- 
tary and  naval  men  have  fought  more  duels  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  done,  on  account  of  their  long 
peace.  Swords  get  impatient  of  quiet,  and  courage 
IS  a  quality  so  vital  to  a  soldier,  that  he  is  often  un- 
easy  until  he  has  had  an  opportunity  of  proving  its 
existence.  They  are  said  to  be  much  less  frequent 
now  than  formerly ;  especially,  when  the  increased 
Aer  of  the  officers  is  remembered. 
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Daeb  of  mere  manners  are,  if  any  flung,  (oat  of 
the  two  serrices,)  less  common  here  man  in  Europe. 
Tie  Doctors*  Commons  heab  no  breaches  in  me 
United  States.  The  ofience  is  rare,  but  the  pistol  is 
dwajs  flie  proctor.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  die 
political  institutions  of  flie  nation,  by  bringing  men 
of  different  breedii^  and  education,  mo^e  in  contact 
than  fliej  are  found  in  oflier  countries,  give  rise  to 
many  duels. 

The  firequent  recurrence  of  the  decticms,  while 
flier  render  the  polb  more  quiet  flian  they  would  be 
under  any  other  sjpstem,  produce  a  greater  proper* 
tion  of  glare  political  ouarrds  flian  elections  do,  for 
instance,  in  England.  Then  flie  dispersed,  secluded 
situation  of  the  planters,  in  the  soutnem  States,  has 
a  tendency  to  foster  mcdbid  sensibility,  while  flieir 
habits  brin^  fliem,  firequenfly,  into  a  species  of  irri- 
tatii^  association. 

The  laws  of  En^and,  and  of  most  of  flie  States 
of  this  country,  are  the  same  on  flie  subject  of  duel& 
To  kill  a  man  in  any  riolent  rencontre,  which  can 
be  readily  aroided,  is,  by  the  common  law,  murder. 
Nor  is  it  a  legal  plea,  fluLt  mere  honour  was  a  suffi* 
cienfly  compulsoiy  motire.  Now,  the  same  common 
sense  and  directness  of  thought,  which,  in  some  cases, 
makes  the  American  refuse  to  ^ght  at  all,  and  induces 
him,  in  others,  to  fig^t  in  a  reasonably  dangerous 
manner,  produces  anraier  difierence  in  flie  practices 
of  the  mother  and  child,  on  this  subject  In  En^ 
land,  when  a  man  is  killed  in  a  dud,  the  surriror  is 
tried,  and  all  things  bdi^  found  &ir,  he  is  acquitted 
accOTdii^  to  opinion,  and  not  according  to  law; 
whereas,  in  America,  the  direct  and  unaccommodating 
way  these  people  hare  of  considering  matters,  pre- 
cludes such  a  result  The  law  is  the  same  as  in 
England,  but  their  o^nstroction  on  it  would  be  diA 
ferent  A  man,  who  had  killed  another  in  a  duel, 
would,  most  probably,  be  sentenced  to  be  hanged, 
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md  flie  cocFcntioittl  opimoo  of  tociety  i^  ttmefete^ 
OLhibited  id  not  trjing  him  al  alL  There  is  an 
aknial  stmg^  between  die  romhotants  and  the 
combatants  to  bring  some  particiilar  case  belbf«  a 
jury ;  bat  the  fermer  are  aiwa  js  too  wise  lo  incur 
die  risk;  thej  therefore  get  out  of  die  waj.  Yoa 
maj  see,  in  thb  Terj  &ct,  a  striking  diiierence  in  the 
manner  in  whkh  thon^  is  eiercised  in  the  two 
natioofi. 

The  people  of  diis  conntrj  haTe  fo«g)it  man j  duels 
widi  the  English,  while  diej  scarcely  ever  fight  widi 
any  other  foreigners^  This  was,  perhaps,  for  many 
reasons,  to  be  expectedL  Their  wars  were  irritating; 
their  policy  has  often  been  coofficting ;  and  die  citi- 
zen of  die  young  nation  may  have  often  been  too 
seositiTe^aod  the  subject  of  the  old  oatioo  may  some- 
times  have  been  too  exacting.  I  know  no  more  of 
tbe  matter  than  that  the  people  of  both  nations  think 
that  their  own  countrymeo  have  been  right  in  these 
c^arreb,  and  the  foreigners  wrong;  wluch  is  only 
another  proof  that  there  is  no  great  reason  in  any 
thing  that  appertains  to  the  practice. 

No  hospitality,  kindness,  or  courtesy,  can  exceed 
that  o(  nHx>t  of  the  planters  of  the  southern  States  of 
this  confederation.  It  was  a  practice,  long  in  use, 
ibr  a  stranger  to  drive  up  to  the  door  of  a  dwelling, 
of  any  pretension,  and  to  ask  food  and  lodging  for  the 
n^t  Tbe  custom  is  not  entirely  neglected,  even 
now,  though  increased  travelling,  and  the  greater  fre- 
ouency  of  inns,  have  conspired  to  put  a  stop  to  it 
This  freedom  of  intercourse  is,  clearly,  no  more  Uiao 
a  natural  consequence  of  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
of  absence  of  suspicion.  It  is  even  practised  in  the 
northern  States.  1  remember  to  have  seen  a  countr)*- 
liouse,  which  had  the  air  of  the  residence  of  a  man 
of  fortune,  while  travelling  in  the  interior  of  New- 
York.  Cadwallader  demanded  its  owner*s  name  of 
a  man  by  the  road  side.     ^^  It  is  near  dinner-time,^ 
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be  then  eoollj  saidf  ^and  we  shall  not  fiire  well  in 
these  woods  at  the  inn ;  let  us  tiy  Mr.  ^s 

table.''  "^  Do  jroa  know  him,  then  t^  ^  Not  at  all ; 
I  know  his  (amil^,  and  he  must  know  mine.''  0[ 
course  I  was  anxious  to  see  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
terview. A  servant  was  asked  if  Mr.  '  was 
at  his  residence?  The  answer  was  ^vourable.  We 
were  ushered  into  a  genteel  saloon,  where  we  found 
a  veiy  gentleman-like  man,  a  well-bred  woman,  and 
two  or  three  charming  daughters.    **  I  am  Mr.  John 

Cadwallader,  of  Cadwallader,  in county,** 

said  my  (lieiiil,  ^and  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you  in  passing."  Our  host  held  out 
both  hands,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  amt* 
pliment^  I  was  then  introduced,  and  we  found  the 
dinner  so  abundant,  and  the  wioes  so  delicious  (to 
say  nothing  of  the  young  ladies)  that  we  were  in- 
duced to  stay  till  next  day  for  a  second  trial.  In  fifty 
other  instances,  have  gentlemen  who^  had  heard  of 
our  presence  in  their  nei^bourhoods,  ridden  miles 
to  meet  us,  and  to  invite  us  to  their  dwellings  ;  and 
I  do  firmly  believe,  that  through  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  in  several  other  States,  we  might  have 
travelled  without  spending  a  sixpence,  or  eating, 
drinking,  or  sleeping  in  an  inn.  Indeed,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  this  hospitality  is  one  reason  why  the 
inns  are  not  better  in  the  southern  States,  for,  out  of 
the  towns,  they  are  generally  worse  Am  they  are 
found  to  be  farther  north. 

From  what  1  have  written,  you  must  have  already 
satfaercd  that  the  southern  States  are  to  be  divided 
mto  two  classes  of  society,  or,  ratlier,  that  in  some 
instances,  one  State  may,  in  itself,  contain  both.  I 
allude  to  the  material  difference  which  exists  between 
the  small  proprietors,  who  are,  to  all  intents,  capital 
farmers,  with  from  four,  or  even  from  one,  to  twenty 
slaves,  and  the  great  planters,  who  own  several  hun 
dreds.     The  mmer  generally  grow  wheat,  com, 
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(maice)  ttid  all  the  odier  miticki  of  t  difided 
bandrj;  while  the  others  produce  tobtcco,  rice,  cot» 
ton,  or  sagar.  They  are,  howerer,  beginning  to  grow 
tobacco  in  some  of  the  free  States,  as  in  ObitK 

But  I  have  not  room,  or  knowledge  enough,  to  ca* 
ter  into  the  endless  details  which  such  a  state  of  «► 
ciety,  and  regions  so  rast,  can  produce.  Yoo  wil 
see  some  curious  accounts  of  manners  and  custo— 
in  the  ^  Letters  from  the  South,''  a  book  that  is  as- 
cribed to  Bfr.  Paulding,  an  American  writ^ ,  wImi 
stands  among  die  highest  of  his  countrymen  for  tileati 
and  who,  being  a  gentleman  generally  known  to  his 
countrymen,  has  had  the  best  opportunities  for  obserfw 
ing  their  manners  in  those  parti  of  the  country  Ast 
he  has  visited. 


TO  THE  COUNT  JTJUES  PC  BETHIZT, 

4rc  4r<^ 


BottOD, 


I  ARRIVED  here  about  a  fortnight  since,  in  order  to 
see  the  town,  and  to  witness  a  ceremony  that  took 
place  yesterday.  Before  attempting  a  description  of 
the  latter,  I  shall  give  a  brief  answer  to  your  question 
concerning  the  movements  of  your  countryman. 

During  my  recent  excursions  to  the  south,  I  fre* 
ruently  met  La  Fayette,  who  has  now  been  in  nearly 
all,  if  not  in  every  one,  of  the  twenty-four  States  of 
this  Union.  So  far  from  the  warmth  and  cordiality 
of  his  reception  having  in  the  least  abated,  he  is  jusi 
as  much  the  object  of  affectionate  and  sincere  atteo* 
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tion  to-dav  as  he  was  tiie  hour  he  landed.  We  were 
in  New- York  together  lately,  when  there  was  a  con- 
stant succession  of  entertainments  in  his  honour,  and 
as  earnest  a  desire  manifested  to  press  about  his  pei^ 
son  as  in  the  interviews  I  have  so  often  related. 

Among  the  difierent  public  exhibitions  got  up  on 
this  occasion,  there  was  one  which  is  wormy  of  be- 
ing particularly  mentioned,  by  its  singularity*  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  wood  used  in  the  construction  of 
most  American  houses*  Until  within  die  last  twenty 
years  a  ^at  many  in  New-Yoric  (more  especially  in 
the  less  pretending  quarters  of  the  town)  were  built 
of  this  material  altogether.  There  are,  consequently, 
an  extraordinary  number  of  fires  in  that  cihr.  Fires 
are  infinitely  more  irequent  in  all  parts  of  America 
than  in  Europe,  from  this  very  cause.  In  a  city  Uke 
New-Yoric,  it  is  also  a  consequence  of  frequent  dan- 
ger from  such  an  enemy,  that  there  exist  admirable 
skill  and  preparation  to  subdue  it  It  is  often  said, 
and,  from  repeated  observation  I  believe  it  to  be  true, 
that  the  firemen  of  New- York  are  more  expert  and 
adventurous  than  those  of  any  other  town  in  the 
world.  When  an  alarm  is  given,  the  citizens,  in 
general,  §^ve  themselves  no  trouble  in  the  matter, 
unless  clumce  has  placed  them  in  the  inmicdiate  vi- 
cinity of  the  danger.  The  cry  is  sounded  by  boys 
and  repeated  by  the  firemen  themselves,  for  a  minute 
or  two,  and  then  a  few  or  more  bells,  according  to 
the  d^ree  of  die  danger,  ring  the  alarm.  In  the 
day  these  firequent  cries  produce  no  extraordinary 
sensation,  but  when  they  break  in  upon  the  stillness 
and  security  of  the  night,  I  scarcely  know  a  more 
itartlingor  disagreeable  interruption  to  one^s  slum- 
bers. There  is  a  defect  in  this  part  of  the  arrange- 
ment, thou^  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  well 
remedied  under  the  present  system.  The  firemen 
are  citizens;  chiefly  shop-keepers  and  mechanics, 
and  they  pursue  their  ordinary  employments  at  all 
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tiines,  except  ^?lien  required  to  meet  to  render  ud, 
or  occasionally  for  the  purpose  of  discipline.  The 
htter  is  little  needed,  however,  in  a  place  where 
there  is  so  much  serioos  practice. 

I  remember  to  have  been  at  one  of  these  fires  in 
the  night  A  vast  pile  of  pine  boards,  which  filled 
a  lot  adjoining  a  row  of  noble  brick  houses,  wis 
in  flames  when  I  reached  Ae  place.  Within  fiftjr 
feet,  on  the  other  side,  there  stood  a  small  temporaij 
wooden  building.  The  sheets  of  the  element  flashed 
upwards  against  a  battlement  of  brick,  which  tbej 
even  surmounted,  and  bending  like  the  tongue  of  the 
serpent,  thej  wound  themselves  along  the  cornices 
of  the  adjoining  dwelling.  It  was  too  late  to  save 
much  of  tne  lumber,  and  all  the  attention  of  the  fire- 
men was  given  to  the  buildings.  Engine  arrived  after 
engine,  with  great  rapidity ;  and  with  the  most  beau- 
tiful accuracy,  the  captain  of  each  machine  took  his 
station  in  the  place  he  was  ordered  to  occupy.  There 
might  have  been  two  thousand  persons  collected  at 
the  spot ;  but  scarcely  any  other  sound  was  heard 
than  the  whizzing  of  the  streams  of  water,  the  strokes 
of  the  engines,  and  the  crackling  of  the  contlaCTation. 
Water  was  thrown  from  one  machine  to  another,  by 
means  of  conducting  leathern  tubes.  One  of  those, 
near  which  I  stood,  burst.  I  followed  the  man  who 
was  sent  on  the  errand  that  immediately  succeeded 
the  discaw^cry  of  the  accident  He  approached  a 
carriage  loaded  with  the  article  he  ncedi*d,  and  com- 
municated the  fact ;  '*  So  many  feet  of  hose,"  said 
the  person  to  whom  he  addressed  himself,  with  per- 
fect quiet ;  it  was  supplied,  and  the  damage  was  re- 
paired without  the  slightest  confusion,  and  without 
the  least  unnecessary  delay.  From  time  to  tin»e,  the 
flames  were  seen  kindling  on  the  roof  of  a  small 
wooden  building,  and  then  the  engine  nearest  the 
conflagration  directed  its  stream,  for  an  instant,  to 
the  spot     No  rifleman  could  have  sent  his  deadly 
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messenger  wiA  surer  aim,  than  the  water  fell  ap<»i 
flic  little  torch-like  flame. 

The  families  continued  in  the  adjoimng  houses, 
and  the  proprietor  of  the  building  next  the  lumber, 
resolutely  refused  to  open  his  doors  for  the  remoral 
of  the  furniture,  though  his  cornices  were  frequently 
blazing.  He  was  ri^t;  for  the  steadiness,  activity, 
and  skill  of  the  firemen,  soon  reduced  the  glaring 
torrent  of  the  elements  to  a  pile  of  black  smouldering 
ruin. 

The  ceremony  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  opening 
of  this  letter,  was  a  review  of  these  firemen  oy  La 
Fayette.  The  engines,  with  their  companies,  were 
all  assembled  in  the  little  paric  (paddock  would  be  a 
better  name,)  in  front  of  the  City  rlall.  These  engines 
bear  some  such  comparison  to  the  endues  of  Europe, 
as  the  Englbh  mail-coaches,  on  a  birth-day,  bear  to 
die  ordinary  French  diligences  in  the  provinces.  No 
nobleman^s  carriage  is  more  glossy,  neater,  or,  con- 
sidering their  respective  objects,  of  more  graceful 
form.  They  are  also  a  little  larger  than  those  we 
see  on  our  side  of  the  Atlantic,  though  not  in  the 
least  clumsy.  When  La  Fayette  had  passed  in  front 
of  these  beautiful  and  exquisitely  neat  machines, 
they  formed  themselves  in  a  circle.  At  a  signal  the 
engines  were  played,  and  forty  limpid  streams  shot 
upward,  toward  an  imaginary  point  in  the  air.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  they  all  reached  diat  point  at 
me  same  instant,  and  their  water  uniting,  they  formed 
a  jet  d'eau  that  was  as  remaricable  for  its  conceit  as 
for  its  beauty. 

But  the  ceremony  yesterday,  was  of  a  very  differ- 
ent description.  It  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker^s  hill.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  yeomanry  of 
New  England  first  met  the  battalions  of  England,  in 
open  and  deadly  conflict  The  affair  of  Lexington 
had  occurred  a  few  weeks  earlier ;  but,  though  blood 
was  first  drawn  in  that  straggling  contest,  it  neither 
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produced  the  important  results,  nor  was  it  charactsfr 
ized  by  so  many  striking  and  memorable  incidents  as 
tbe  afliair  on  the  hilL 

In  the  battle  of  Bunker's  hill,  the  Americans  had 
no  positive  leader.  A  thousand  men,  chiefly  yoatbs 
unwr  the  age  of  five-and-twen^,  passed  over  in  the 
night  firom  the  adjacent  countiy,  mto  the  peninsnia 
of  Charlestown.  It  was  intended  to  occupy  a  hi^ 
conical  eminence  called  Bunker^s  hill,  at  the  distance 
of  long  cannon-shot  from  the  batteries  in  tbe  town 
of  Boston.  By  some  mistake,  the  working  party 
advanced  much  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  took  poa- 
session  of  a  much  lower  ridge  of  land,  that  termin> 
ated  suddenly  at  a  short  distance  in  their  front,  quite 
near  to  the  shore.  The  latter  hill  was,  in  fact,  known 
by  tbe  name  of  Breed's.*  Here  a  small  redoubt, 
flanked  by  a  low  entrenchment,  was  thrown  up.  The 
party  who  peribrmed  this  labour,  was  led  by  a  geo- 
tlenian  of  the  name  of  Prescott,  who  had  seen  some 
service  in  the  colonial  wars^  and  who  held  the  rank 
of  colonel  in  the  levies  of  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  You  will  remember  that  the  affair  oc- 
curred  in  the  summer  of  1776,  and,  as  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonies  was  not  declared  until  July 
1776,  the  appellation  of  States  was  then  unknown. 

There  was  an  eminent  physician  in  Boston,  of  the 
name  of  Warren,  who  had  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  all  the  political  measures  that  preceded  the  quar^ 
reL  This  person  was  distinguished  for  his  high  moral 
intrepidity.  As  he  was  a  man  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
and  of  a  daring  mind,  the  provincial  congress  of  Mas- 
sachusetts had  chosen  him  a  major-general  in  their 
levies  only  the  day  before  the  battle. 

General  Warren  appeared  on  Breed's  hill  in  the 


*  Banker  and  Breed  are  the  Daiinei  of  two  families  of  New- 
Engtand.  Indi? iduals  of  those  oamet  were,  or  had  been,  tba 
owBcn  of  the  two  hilk  in  question. 
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fDonungt  bearing  a  musket,  tfaoo^  not  wi&  any  de- 
me  to  exerciie  bb  newlj  acquired  mUitary  autfaoritj. 
Deiicacj  to  his  veteran  countryman,  and  perhaps 
some  incompkteness  in^  ttie  forms  of  his  appointment, 
migM  hare  forbiddai  such  an  assomption  of  power. 
it  is  said  that  Mr.  Prescott  ofiered  him  the  command, 
and  that  he  declined  assoming  it  In  the  course  of 
the  morements  that  preceded  ttie  conflict.  General 
Putnam,  a  welMmown  partisan  officer  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  of  Connecticut,  led  some  small  bodies 
into  the  peninsula,  over  whom,  he  of  course  exer- 
cised a  qpecies  of  authority.  But  die  chief  command, 
if  it  belonged  to  any  one,  was  the  ri^  of  Mr.  Pres- 
cott, who  constructed,  and  who  held  the  half-finished 
redoubt  The  result  of  the  battle  is  well  known ; 
but,  unhiqppily,  at  its  dose,  Mr.  Warren,  or  as  he  is 
usually  called  from  the  nature  of  his  death.  General 
Warren,  fell,  by  a  mudcet-ball  which  passed  through 
his  head. 

The  exceeding  merit  and  unquestionable  patriot- 
ism, no  less  than  the  hi^  rank  which  this  gentleman 
vras  destined  by  his  countrymen  to  fill,  induced  them 
to  consider  his  loss,  and  very  justly,  as  the  greatest 
calamity  that  befell  them  on  that  day.  A  small,  un- 
pretending monument,  of  very  perishable  materials, 
bad,  ther^ore,  been  erected  to  his  memory,  on  the 
precise  spot  where  he  feU.  But  it  is  now  intended 
to  rear  a  cdnmn  in  granite,  which  shall  be  more 
worthy  of  the  great  occasion,  and  more  in  conformity 
with  the  augmented  means  of  the  State,  to  perpetu- 
ate an  event  which  is  deemed  to  be  so  creditable  to 
their  exertions  in  the  conflict  Hie  ceremony  of 
yesterday  was  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  this  monu- 
ment 

I  shall  not  pretend  to  enter  into  a  detail  ofjP'^ 
ceedings  that  were  alike  noble  and  aflfectine,  Tois 
of  thousands  were  on  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Webster, « 
^tinguished  citixen  of  Boston,  addressed  Us  coqn* 
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tiynien  from  a  stand  where  hii  words  reached  &e 
ears  of  a  multitude.  I  saw  La  Fayette  in  the  occb- 
pancy  of  a  high  place,  and  when  the  orator  spoke  of 
Lis  particular  services,  there  were  a  few  minates  of 
intense  and  del^tful  interest  There  was  also  a  hide 
eroup  of  gra^-headed  and  tottering  reterans,  who, 
fiil^  years  before,  had  risked  their  lives,  or  shed  their 
blood,  on  the  precise  spot  where  so  many  pec^le  had 
now  assembled  in  prosperous  and  peaceful  secmity. 
Altogether  it  was  one  of  the  roost  interesting  ceremiH 
nies  I  ever  witnessed,  and  I  regret  that  my  limitB  ab- 
solutely forbid  its  description.  Among  other  things, 
there  was  an  entertainment  spread  on  the  hill,  of 
near  or  quite  four  thousand  covers. 

Boston  is  a  wealthy,  a  thriving,  and  decidedly  a 
picturesque  town.  It  stands  on  an  uneven  surface, 
and  it  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  a  peninsula  of 
several  miles  in  circuit  Lare^  villages  are  rising 
on  the  adjoining  shores,  at  the  difTerent  points  where 
the  numerous  bridges  connect  the  town  with  what 
may  be  called  the  main.  The  population,  within  a 
circumference  of  twelve  miles,  must  1  think,  exceed 
eighty  thousand  souls.  The  harbour  is  beautiful,  and 
dotted  with  islands.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  in 
America,  and  would  easily  contain  five  or  six  hun* 
dred  sail.  But  there  is  no  fixing  its  limits,  as  it  is 
several  miles  to  the  open  sea,  and  warehouses  might 
be  erected  to  advantage  on  most  of  the  islands,  espe- 
cially  if  a  few  breakwaters  were  constructed. 

One  of  the  best,  and  the  oldest  of  the  universities 
of  the  United  States,  is  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston. 
We  visited  this  institution,  as  well  as  that  of  Yale,  in 
our  ioumey  to  this  place.  We  dined  in  the  comnKMis 
of  the  latter,  with  one  of  the  tutors.  1  was  struck 
with  one  circumstance  on  this  occasion,  which,  as  it 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  what  occurs  in  the  univer> 
si  ties  of  the  mother  country,  1  shall  mention. 

Cadwallader  has  a  kinsman  at  Yale,  who  is  d^- 
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•cendefl  from  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  best  known 
fimnilies  of  this  coantry.  The  yoang  man  himself, 
who  is  a  fine,  gentleman-like  and  manly  youth,  is 
actually  in  possession  (or  will  be  on  attaining  his 
majori^)  of  a  fortune  that  would  be  deemed  veiy 
large  in  most  countries.  He  dined  at  a  table  within 
twenty  feet  of  us.  During  the  repast,  which  was 
exceedingly  simple  and  without  any  beverage  but 
water  and  cider,  I  observed  one  of  the  servants 
coolly  seated  by  tiie  side  of,  and  in  close  conference 
with,  the  kinsman  of  my  friend.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  domestic  arose  to  hand  the  bread  to  one  of  the 
young  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  the  evening, 
vriien  we  were  at  our  inn,  I  ventured  to  ask  the 
youth  if  the  servants  of  the  university  were  permit- 
ted to  take  such  liberties.  The  hce  of  the  young 
man  flushed,  and  he  told  me  he  did  not  understand 

me.    I  explained.     ^  Oh,  that  was ;  he  is  a 

class-mate:  but  he  waits,  during  the  meals,  in  order 
to  pay  his  board:  he  is  poor,  and  can  do  no  bettcr.^^ 
^  And  you  make  a  companion  of  him ?^^  ^  Why  not: 
is  pove*  J  a  shame  ?^^    I  was  silenced,  and  when 

had  left  us,  the  conversation  was  renewed 

between  Cadwallader  and  myseUl 

^  There  is  a  singular  but  gross  error  prevalent  in 
Europe,^^  said  my  friend,  **on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
fluence of  wealdk  in  America.  Money  is  a  positive 
good  every  where,  since  it  buys  not  only  necessaries, 
but  commands,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  re- 
spect of  those  who  wish  to  profit  by  it  But  money 
is  more  within  the  reach  of  individuals  here  than  any 
where  else,  at  least,  a  sufficiency  of  money  to  leave 
men  in  the  possession  of  those  independent  feelings 
which  belong  to  nature,  and  which  must  be  suppress- 
ed by  some  artificial  cause,  or  they  will  be  found  in 
every  bosom,  inasmuch  as  they  depend  on  the  inhe- 
rent equalities  of  pride  and  will.  I  think  money  of 
more  importance  in  Eng^bnd,  dian  in  %nj  country  I 
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bare  ever  Tinted*  It  is  obvioaBtj  necesMrj  it  ihcNdl 
be  so,  since,  wittiout  it,  men  are  redaced  to  scanty 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  a  straitened  and  often 
miserable  economy.    I  bave  seen  people  in  England 
with  incomes  of  tw>  or  tbree  bundled  a  rear,  enl* 
ing  in  narrow  lodgings,  compelled  to  cakokte  doadj 
the  amount  of  tbor  daily  consumption,  and  positiTdy 
ojoying  no  one  exclusive  advanteee;  wben  men  of 
the  same  income,  in  America,  mimt  dwell  in  bomes 
of  tbree  times  their  size,  better  nimisbed,  and  sup- 
plied in  abundance  vritb  every  necessary  of  life;  in- 
deed, in  an  abundance  that  is  scarcely  known  in  any 
part  of  EAirope.  I  know  tfais  fact  from  close  observa- 
tion.   People  may  vrisb  to  dispute  it ;  but  the  prices 
of  things  are  sufficient  evidences  of  its  truth.  There 
is  scarcely  a  necessary  of  life,  clothes  and  some  few 
manufactured  articles  excepted,  that  is  not  to  be  had 
at  about  half  the  cost  in  America  that  it  can  be  had 
in  England.     But  most  of  the  exceptions  are  articles 
to  be  purchased  rarely:  in  the  articles  of  luxury, 
there  is  no  comparison.     It  is,  therefore,  no  more 
than  a  natural  consequence  of  such  abundance,  that 
money  should  be  less  esteemed  than  where  indul- 
gences are  dearer.  Then  our  institutions,  our  habits, 
and  our  opinions,  give  no  artificial   importance  to 
wealth.  A  man  can  neither  buy  preferment  in  church, 
state,  army,  navy,  nor  in  any  thing  else,  with  his  dol- 
lars. He  can  give  dinners,  and  he  can  educate  his  chil- 
dren, and  give  them  manners,  and,  in  this  direct  and 
natural  manner,  advance  his  own  or  their  importance, 
but  there  the  benefits  of  money  cease.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  society  is  not  penetrated  in  America 
by  the  use  of  money,  for  it  is  to  be  penetrated  every 
where  by  its  agency ;  but  it  must  be  done  here  ex 
actly  as  it  is  done  in  France,  for  instance ;  and  it  bai 
ri      f  less  instrumentality  in  effecting  that  object  than 
I      in  England.     A  rich  widow  cannot  get  prece* 
cy  of  her  superiors,  by  giving  her  hand  to  a^y 


nomcBwr  of  a  bidi  title;  nor  caa  a  taal  io  Congrati 
be  boogbtt  and  dollara  be  made  flie  entering  wedga 
of  fuftira'  advancement,  except  as  people  CMose  to 
yield  to  their  influence  in  the  shape  of  entertain^ 
ments,  extiaTagance,  and  show.  In  point  of  fiMcti 
money,  without  character,  will  do  little  here  bevond 
what  it  can  edt  in  plain  barter.  But  yon  have  been 
at  Oxford.  There,  yoong  men  can  buy  silk  gownt, 
and,  with  silk  gowns,  connderation,  and  with  coosid* 
oration  that  is  boitght  by  money,  ttiey  get  exajmerated 
and  unnatural  idns  of  its  importance.     Xou  see 

joung never  dreamt  that  his  class-mate  wag 

poor,  tbouf^  he  himself  has  more  than  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year.  I  affirm,  for  I  have  passed  the  ordeal^ 
and  I  know  it,  that  die  thought  of  distinction  frooi 
money  never  enters  the  head  of  an  American  school- 
boy,  unless,  indeed,  it  may  be  the  child  of  some  ex-* 
ceedingly  vu^ar  parvemu 

^Now,  what  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  fact  ttiat 
grave  Rngliah  writers  are  constantly  affimiing,  that 
there  is  no  otlier  ground  of  distinction  in  America 
than  money  T  Thb  incessant  habit  of  asserting  so 
^ring  a  mlsebood  can  only  proceed  from  a  con* 
sciousness  of  the  exorbitant  influence  of  wealth  among 
themselves.  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,  that  when 
money  is  united  to  merit  and  talent,  in  the  United 
States,  it  can  do  more  than  when  the  latter  quah* 
ties  stend  unsupported  by  so  powerful  an  ally ;  bi^ 
among  all  the  unjust  and  ridiculous  chaiges  brought 
against  us,  there  is  not  one.  more  absuid  than  this, 
tbat  money  places  men  in  power,  or  at  (be  head  of 
society,  or  lugb  in  the  estimation  of  their  fellow'-dti- 
zens.  With  the  exception  of  the  Patroon,  there  is 
not  a  decidedly  wealthy  man  in  the  whole  represent 
ation  of  the  State  of  New- York.  Mr.  Clinton  is  no* 
tcmously  very  poor.  Of  all  the  Presidents,  only  one 
could  be  caliea  rich.  There  is  not  a  man  of  any 
great  fortune  in  any  one  of  the  hi^ier  offices  of  mt 
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general  government ;  and  it  is  not  thoo^t  Terjr  refm^ 
table  for  a  man  of  good  estate  to  fill  a  sitnatioii  of 
mere  emolument  Indeed,  his  countrymen  would 
not  let  him  have  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  be  had 
enough  alieadj,  unless  his  peculiar  talents  wei« 
neeoeQ* 

^  As  to  society,  it  must  always  support  that  part 
of  its  influence  which  is  dependent  on  show  and  ex* 
pense,  by  money;  but  in  large  to¥ms,  where  there  is 
competition  in  wealth,  as  in  other  thingi,  money  does 
but  little  in  this  way,  and  it  is  every  hour  doing  leas. 
You  scarcely  saw  a  jMirvfrni,  unless  he  had  merit, 
(and  a  laice  proportion  of  our  ixirvfm»  have  merit,) 
in  the  circle  into  which  I  introduced  you,  though  yoa 
saw  a  vast  number  of  men  of  breeding  and  character, 
who  had  very  little  money.  It  is  impossible  to  pre- 
vent people  who  have  money  from  riding  in  coaches 
and  giving  entertainments,  and  it  is  not  possible  to 
prevent  people  of  grovelling  minds  from  envying  them 
these  enjoyments;  but  it  is  possible  for  a  community 
to  be  so  constituted  as  to  limit  the  superiority  of  mere 
money ;  and  if  such  a  community  exists  on  the  globe, 
it  exists  here.  1  dare  say  that  men  who  have  made 
their  money,  get  purse-proud,  in  the  United  States,  as 
they  do  in  other  places ;  but  it  must  be  proved  that 
men  who  have  not  money  are  abject,  and  time-serv* 
ing,  and  spiritless,  before  any  thing  is  made  out  to- 
i;i^irds  establishing  that  money  does  more  in  America 
than  it  does  in  France,  or  half  as  much  as  it  does  in 
England/' 

I  must  say,  that  my  own  observations  conGrm  this 
opinion.  There  was  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  the 
conduct  of  young ,  that  denoted  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  the  coarser  influence  of  money,  and  which 
spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the  wise  regulations  of 
the  institutions  of  his  collec^e.  I  am  assured,  and,  so 
fiir  as  opportunity  will  allow  me  to  speak,  1  have  ever)' 
where  seen  the  most  perfect  and  just  equality  in  the 
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treatment  of  the  youths,  in  all  the  public  schook  I 
have  yisited.  I  am  told  that  tht8  was  not  always  the 
case.  In  Harvard  College,  for  instance,  before  the 
revolution,  the  aristocratic  classification  of  the  mother 
country  prevailed,  and  boys  were  taught  from  earliest 
life,  to  consider  the  adventitious  circumstances  of 
wealth  and  birth  as  bemg  things  of  primary  good.  As 
Cadwallader  says,  they  who  write  of  this  country, 
should  know  moie  of  the  actual  state  of  its  society 
before  they  affirm  so  boldly  that  this  or  that  influence 
controls  society,  on  authority  no  better  than  (he 
habits  of  those  who  live  under  systems  so  totally  dif- 
ferent I  have  certainly  seen  sneers  in  the  public 
journals,  and  heard  them  uttered  too,  against  the 
sudden  elevation  of  this  or  that  individual,  by  means 
of  his  wealth ;  but  I  find,  on  examination,  that  his 
rise  is  little  more  than  the  style  he  can  display,  at  the 
cost  of  money,  and  that  the  bottom  of  the  complaints 
is  generally  envy.  The  boldness  and  distinctness  with 
which  these  remarks  themselves  are  made,  are  proofs 
that  there  is  no  overwhelming,  since  there  is  not  even 
a  silencing,  influence  attached  to  the  possession  of 
wealth. 


TO  THE  COMTE  JULES  DE  B^THIZT. 


Waihiogton, 


Mr  pen  grows  weary,  for  1  have  seen  so  much, 
and  written  so  little  to  the  purpose,  that  I  feel  dis- 
posed to  throw  it  away  altogettier.  After  makine 
the  tour  of  the  coast  of  New-England,  and  seeing  aU 
its  large  towns,  I  have  returned  heie  to  prepare  for 
m^  departure.  I  cannot  quit  the  country,  however. 
Without  giving  you  a  summary  of  the  information  1 
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haTe  gained,  or  wilhoot  indulging  a  little  in  specnbi* 
tions  to  which  that  inlbnnation  must  nataial^  ghr« 
me. 

The  first  reflection  that  b  excited  in  the  mind  of 
an  intelligent  lore^ner,  after  Tisiting  these  Stalea,  it 
an  inquiiy  into  the  causes  that  have  affected  so  much 
with  means  so  limited,  and  in  a  time  so  short.  A 
centuiy  ago,  the  whole  of  the  1,000,000  of  square 
miles  that  are  now  more  or  less  occupied  by  diew 
people,  did  not  contain  a  million  of  souk.  So  lata 
as  the  year  1776,  the  population  was  materially  under 
3,000,000 ;  nor  at  the  time  did  they  actually  cover 
more  than  200,000  square  miles,  if  indeed  Aej  coy- 
ered  as  much.  But  since  the  peace  of  1783,  actiTity, 
enterprise,  inteUigence,  and  skill,  appear  to  have  been 
contending  with  each  other,  and  mey  have  certainly 
produced  a  result  that  the  world  ha^  never  before 
witnessed.  1  have  beard  Europeans  say,  that  when 
they  have  heard  that  the  Americans,  oi  whom  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  think  as  dwellers  in  remote 
and  dark  forests,  possessed  a  million  of  tons  of 
shipping,  they  believed  their  neutral  character  had 
made  their  flag  a  cloak  for  the  enterprise  and  wealth 
of  other  nations.  No  doubt  their  commerce  was  a 
little  unnaturally  forced,  and  many  frauds  did  exist ; 
but  the  motives  for  deception  have  ceased  these  dozen 
years,  and  still  America  has  a  million  and  a  half  of 
tonnage.  Perhaps  no  one  demonstration  of  the  energy 
of  this  population  has  excited  in  Europe  the  surprise 
that  has  been  created  by  the  boldness  and  dexterity 
with  wliich  they  have  constructed  canals,  that  put  to 
shame  all  similar  works  any  where  else.  We  undei^ 
stand  tlie  nature  and  the  expense  of  this  description 
of  public  works,  and  we  know  how  to  make  a  proper 
estimate  of  the  enterprise  necessary  to  eflect  them. 
But  although  tlie  system  of  canals,  which  has  broke 
so  suddenly  into  existence  in  the  United  States,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  aigues  an  advanced  and  advancing 


itele  of  flociet]r«  it  maniiests  do  new  principle  of  en* 
trgy.  It  may  be  a  U^ber  exlubitioii  of  the  qnalify, 
fioce  the  stage  oi  improvemeiit  demanih  a  superior 
maiiifestatioa  of  skill ;  but,  bdiere  me«  the  spirit 
which  has  produced  it  has  not  been  donooant  an  hovr 
since  the  JBritish  cokMues  have  achiered  their  inde* 
pendence. 

Although  circwnstances  hare  lessened  ihe  interest 
which  Europe  has  felt  in  America,  it  may  be  well 
questioned,  whether  the  United  States  do  not,  at  this 
hour,  enjoy  a  hidier  ccmaidemtion,  on  our  side  of  Ae 
Atlantic,  than  Sie  pobtical  doctrines,  ibnneriy  in 
fiishion,  would  have  given  to  a  pecqiie  so  dispersed, 
so  few  in  numbers,  ^d  so  reaete.  Their  vast  and 
growing  commerce,  alone,  makes  tihem  an  object  of 
the  greatest  attention ;  and  the  sure  conriction  that 
the  child  of  that  commerce,  a  marine,  is  likely  soon 
to  play  its  part  in  die  great  eanie  of  nations,  gives 
additional  interest  to  this  repoolic.  Still  oor  antici- 
pations are  vague,  founded  on  data  but  imperfectly 
understood,  and,  at  aU  times,  fettered  bv  the  preju* 
dices  and  distinctive  opimons  of  our  own  hemisphere. 

In  ibe  first  place,  the  influence  of  emigration  on 
the  growdi  of  the  United  States  has  been  usually 
overrated  by  Europeans.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
say,  already,  diat  for  thirty  years  it  did  not  add  many 
mere  than  &¥t  tfaooaand  sottlsi  aumally,  to  the  popu- 
lation. The  feet  is  fluffidentlv  known  by  the  retoms 
of  the  cttstomfhouses,  where  all  masters  of  vessels  mtb 
obliged  to  report  the  number  of  their  passengers.  It 
is  troe,  that  mousands,  who  kave  the  mother  eountiy 
for  the  British  provinces,  find  their  way  into  the  re- 
puUic  by  land ;  bat,  peiliaps,  an  cqaal  number  of 
natives  have  reaaoved  ifito  the  Caaadas,  the  upper 
prs^nee  of  which  is  nearfy;  or  quite  hali^  peopled  by 
eaugrants  feom  the  States,  or  their  descendaats. 

The  first,  the  most  iaiportant  and  Ae  least  under- 
itoodtfcauae  of  the  eflsoeeding  advance  of  &e  Aaaeri« 
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can  States,  is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  llieir 
population.  The  general  diffusion  of  a  respectable 
degree  of  intelligence,  would,  of  itself,  produce  an 
efiect  that  it  mijiit  be  difficult  to  estimate  precisdj, 
but  which  may  be  always  traced  in  its  strongest  point 
of  view,  in  the  respective  conditions  of  the  savage 
and  of  the  civilized  man.  In  addition  to  this  general 
and  mighty  cause,  the  actual  necessities  of  society 
supply  an  mcentive  to  ingenuity  and  talent,  that  are 
wanted  elsewhere.  Were  the  American  an  inddent 
and  contented  bein^,  nurtured  in  duiness,  and  kepi 
in  ignorance  of  the  mcentives  which  prompt  men  to 
exertion,  this  very  state  of  necessity  mieht  serve  to 
depress  him  still  lower  in  the  scale  of  being.  But 
there  is  nothing  more  surprising  in  the  country,  than 
the  universal  knowledge  which  exists  of  the  condition 
of  Europe.  Their  wants,  therefore,  feed  their  de- 
sires, and,  together^  they  give  birth  to  all  the  thou* 
sand  auxiliaries  of  exceeding  ingenuity.  A  proof  of 
this  fact  IS  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  canal  of  any  importance  was  constructed.  As  it 
speaks  volumes  on  the  subject,  1  shall  relate  it. 

Five-and-twenty  years  ago,  enginrtrs  from  Europe 
began  to  make  their  appearance  in  America.  They 
brought  with  them  the  rules  of  science,  and  a  compe- 
tent knowledge  of  the  estimates  of  force,  and  the 
adaptation  of  principles  to  results ;  but  they  brought 
them,  all  calculated  to  meet  the  contingencies  of 
the  European  man.  Experience  showed  that  they 
neither  knew  how  to  allow  for  the  difficulties 
of  a  novel  situation,  nor  for  the  excess  of  intellect 
they  were  enabled  to  use.  Their  estimates  were 
always  wild,  uncertain,  and  fatal,  in  a  country  that 
was  still  experimenting.  But  tive-and-twenty  years 
ago  was  too  soon  for  canals  in  America.  It  was  wise 
to  wait  for  a  political  symptom  in  a  country  where 
a  natural  impulse  will  always  indicate  the  hour  for 
action.     Though  five-and-twent}',  or  twenty,  or  even 
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fifteai  yean,  were  too  toon,  8tiU  ten  were  not  Ten 
jean  i^,  demonstrations  had  been  made  which  en- 
abled keen  observers  to  detect  that  the  time  for  ex- 
traordinary  exertion  had  come.  The  great  western 
canal  of  New- York  was  conceived  and  planned.  But 
instead  of  seeking  for  European  engineers,  a  few  of 
the  common  surveyors  of  the  country  were  called  to 
the  aid  of  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  duty 
of  making  the  estimates ;  and  men  of  practical  know- 
ledge, who  understood  the  people  with  whom  they 
had  to  deal,  and  who  had  tutored  their  feculties  in 
the  thousand  collisions  of  active  life,  were  brou^t 
to  the  task  as  counsellors.  The  result  is  worthy  of 
grave  attention.  The  work,  in  its  fruits  and  in  its 
positive  extent,  exceeded  any  thing  of  a  similar  na- 
ture ever  attempted  in  Christendom.  The  authority 
to  whom  responsibility  was  due,  was  more  exactii^ 
than  any  of  our  hemisphere.  Economy  was  incul- 
cated to  a  degree  little  known  in  other  nations ;  and, 
in  short,  greater  accuracy  than  usual  was  required 
under  circumstances  apparently  the  least  favourable 
to  attain  it  Now,  this  canal  was  made  (with  such 
means)  at  a  materially  less  cost,  in  infinitely  less 
time,  and  with  a  boldness  in  the  estimates,  and  an 
accuracy  in  the  results,  that  were  next  to  marvellous. 
There  was  not  a  man  of  any  reputation  for  science 
employed  in  the  work.  But  the  utmost  practical 
knowledge  of  men  and  of  things  was  manifested 
in  the  ^ole  of  the  affair.  The  beginning  of  each 
year  brought  its  estimate  of  the  expense,  and  of  the 

!>rofits,  and  the  close  its  returns,  in  wonderful  con- 
brmity.     The  labour  is  completed,  and  the  benefit 
is  exceeding  the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  New- York  canal  has  been  made,  we  may  trace 
the  cause  of  the  prodigious  advance  of  this  nation. 
Some  such  work  as  this  ¥ras  necessary  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world,  that  the  qualitiea  which  are  so  exchi* 


Mvelj  the  (niits  of  Ubertjr  and  of  a  dtfiuaed  inldlH 
geoce,  have  an  existence  ekewhere  than  in  the  de- 
nies of  the  good.  Without  it^  it  mi^t  have  been  said* 
tiie  advance  of  America  b  deceptive;  die  n  doing  no 
UKMre  than  our  own  population  could  do  under  cir^ 
cumstances  diat  admitted  of  ao  much  disfrfay;  but 
she  will  find  the  difference  between  felling  trees,  aad 
buniing  forests,  and  giving  the  finish  which  denotes 
the  material  progress  of  society*  The  mouths  of  such 
critics  are  now  silenced.  The  American  can  point 
to  his  ploughs,  to  his  ships,  to  his  canals,  to  his  bndgea, 
led,  in  short,  to  every  thing  that  is  usefid  in  his  par> 
ticukr  state  of  society,  and  demand,  where  a  better 
or  a  cheaper  has  been  produced,  under  any  tluog 
like  circumstances  of  equality  7 

It  is  vain  to  deny  the  causes  or  the  efiects  of  the 
American  system,  dear  Bethizy ;  nor  should  a  man  as 
philanthropic  as  yourself  wish  to  deny  them,  since 
they  rest  on  principles  that  favour  the  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  the  human  race.  We  should  not  cavil 
about  names,  nor  minor  distinctions,  in  governments, 
if  the  great  and  moving  principles  are  such  as  con- 
template the  improvement  of  the  species  in  the  mass, 
and  not  in  exclusive  and  selfish  exceptions. 

The  second  great  cause  of  the  advancement  of  the 
United  States  is  the  abundance  which  is  the  conse- 
quence of  room  and  of  intelligc^nce  united,  and  which 
admits  of  so  rapid  an  increase  of  its  positive  physical 
force.  It  is  known  that  the  population  has  doubled 
in  about  twenty-three  years,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  this  rate  of  increase  is  gradually  diminishing.  It 
is  probable  that  in  the  next  tiiVy-five  years,  there  will 
be  two  more  duphcations  of  the  amount  Of  this 
number,  supposing  that  slavery  continues  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  and  under  its  present  influences,  (two  things 
that  cannot  be  rationally  supposed,)  seven  millions 
will  be  slaves,  and  forty-three  millions  freemen.  But 
slavery,  tbou^  on  the  increase,  as  a  whole,  is  known 
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not  to  be  on  flie  increase  in  a  ratio  equal  to  tbat  of 
die  whites. 

The  third  cause  of  the  great  progress  of  this  cooih 
try,  and  it  is  one  intimately  Mended  with  ail  the 
other  moral  causes,  is  the  perfect  freedom  of  its  civil 
and  religions  institutions,  which  give  the  utmost  poa- 
Bible  play  to  the  energies,  and  tiie  strongest  possible 
inducements  to  the  laudaUe  lunlntion  of  nan. 

There  is  unquestionably  a  powerfiil  action  and  re- 
action between  all  tfiese  ii^uences,  which  pro^ce  a 
vast  combined  result  A  rapid  review  of  what  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  general  rmprovement,  in  the 
nation,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  their  effects. 

I  shall  not  write  here  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
and  navy,  and  militia,  since  enou^  has  been  already 
said  to  fbmish  a  sufficiently  accurate  knowledge  of 
those  branches  of  the  suliject 

The  finances  of  the  United  States,  yon  know  to 
be  prosperous.  The  public  debt,  at  the  close  ot  ttie 
last  war,  (1815,)  amounted  to  about  130,000,OOOi 
On  the  first  of  October,  1827,  it  was  68,913,541  dol- 
lars. But  as  seven  millions  of  this  debt  was  created 
for  die  purchase  of  the  bank  stock  so  often  tmined, 
the  true  debt  should  not  be  estimated  at  more  than 
61,913,541  dollars.*  This  debt  pays  i^  interest  of 
6^  5,  4)-,  and  3  per  cent.  On  13,S96,M7  dollars>  an 
interest  of  3  per  cent  is  paid ;  on  38,831,1^,  %b  in* 
terest  of  6  per  cent  is  paid ;  on  15,993,979,  an  interest 
of  4^  per  cent  is  paid;  on  5,793,000,  an  interest  of 
5  per  cent  is  paid.  Tliese  sums  nnJce  ttie  amount 
named.  The  gradual  diminution  of  the  ^bt  is  tridng 
place  as  last  as  tiie  terms  of  the  losns  will  aAni^ 

*  On  the  firat  of  Janamr^  ISSS,  It  was  dslHMiled  t»  1m 
67«413;377dollan;  or.dediictiDf  tbe  serea  milliaos  for  hwrnk 
stock,  at  60«413J377.  The  writer  has  sioce  seen  it  annouDcedp 
tbat  5,000,000  of  principal  will  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  July,  18S(L 
io  that  the  debt  of  thetJiMted  States,  on  thai  day,  will  be  abM 

66^3|377  doUara,  if  tbe  coat  of  the  bank  sUwk  «1mU  ha  dfdttilr 
ed.    (See  next  page.) 
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aod  on  those  portioiis  which  pay  the  hig^iest  rate  of 
interest  The  last  may  be  redeemed  in  1835,  and 
probably  wUl  be  redeemed,  at  the  present  rate  of 
diminution,  before  the  end  of  the  next  dozen  years, 
unless  some  new  causes  for  loans  should  occur.  Id 
addition  to  these  fiicts,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
stock  which  pays  but  three  per  cent  b  never  worth 

ear.  Thus,  if  the  1 3,396,247  of  the  3  per  cents,  can 
e  bought  for  80  dollars  in  the  100,  this  portion  of 
the  debt  is  also  reduced  in  point  of  fact  to  10,596,968 
dollars.  So  that,  all  things  considered,  the  whole 
actual  debt  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  consider- 
ed  as  being  more  (on  the  1st  of  July,  1838)  than 
53,71 4,098  dollars,  or  something  less  than  1 3,000,000 
of  pounds  sterling. 

In  a  country  so  united  in  interests,  but  so  separated 
by  distance,  a  system  of  extended  and  easy  internal 
communication  is  of  vital  importance.  Without  it, 
neither  commerce,  nor  political  harmony,  nor  intelli- 
gence, could  exist  to  the  degree  that  is  necessary  to 
the  objects  of  the  confederation.  It  has  therefore 
been  effected  at  sone  cost,  but  in  a  manner  that  is 
already  returning  its  reward  in  pecuniary  proGt,  as 
well  as  in  the  other  great  essentials  named.  The 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  three  branches, 
▼iz.  that  of  information,  that  of  internal  trade,  and 
that  of  personal  communication. 

For  the  first,  the  general  post-office,  with  its  num- 
berless dependencies,  has  been  established.  The 
diffusion  of  intelligence  is  justly  considered  by  the 
American  statesmen  to  be  no  less  important  to  the 
preservation  of  their  institutions,  than  to  the  general 
advancement  of  the  character  and  power  of  the  na« 
tion.  There  are  in  the  country  about  7000  post- 
office  (1828,)  and  a  nearly  incalculable  distance  of 
p<  route.  The  chief  of  this  department  says,  that 
\  now  scarcely  an  inhabited  district  of  any 
ail  these  vast  regions,  to  ^^ch  the  ramifica* 
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lions  of  these  routes  do  not  extend.  The  same  admi- 
rable economy  exists  in  the  management  of  this  de« 
partment,  as  in  all  the  others  of  the  government* 
Although  it  is  quite  plain  that  comparatively  little 
correspondence  can  exist  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
routes  so  extended,  yet  the  department  not  only  pays 
for  itself,  but  it  is  beginning  to  yield  a  small  revenue 
to  the  country.  One  would  think  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  the  cost  of  letters  and  journals  was 
greater  here  than  elsewhere.  You  shall  judge  for 
yourselfl  A  letter  for  less  than  thirtv  miles  pays  six 
cents ;  for  less  than  eighty,  and  over  thirty,  ten  cents ; 
for  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  over 
eighty,  twelve  and  a  half  cents ;  for  all  distances  over 
four  hundred  miles,  twenty-five  cents.  A  cent  is  one 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  or  about  an  English  half- 
penny :  thus  a  letter  will  be  transferred  fiiteen  hun- 
dred miles,  for  a  shilling  sterling.  Double  letters 
pay  double,  until  they  attain  a  certain  weight,  when 
they  begin  to  pay  by  the  ounce.  Print^  sheets, 
journals,  or  any  thing  eke,  pay  one  cent,  for  less  than 
one  hundred  miles,  per  sheet,  and  one  cent  and  a  half 
for  all  distances  over.  The  editors  of  public  journals 
receive  all  their  printed  sheets  gratis.  The  mail  is 
carried  in  coachei  a  great  proportion  of  the  distance, 
in  sulkies  in  other  portions,  and  on  horseback  the  rest 
The  personal  communication  is  efifected  by  means 
of  stage-coaches  and  steam-boats.  The  vast  riven, 
and  the  prodigious  facilities  that  are  ofiered  by  means 
of  the  bays,  enable  passengers  to  travel  with  astonish- 
ing ease,  rapidity  and  cheapness.  The  traveller  may 
leave  Boston  by  land ;  a  ride  of  forbr-five  miles  brines 
him  to  Providence ;  here  he  embaiks  for  New- York, 
200  miles  further,  by  the  wa^  of  the  sound  of  Long 
Island ;  the  Raritan  carries  him  to  Brunswick ;  a  few 
miles  more  of  land  carrii^  takes  him  to  the  Delaware; 
the  river  and  bay  of  that  name  bring  him  to  New- 
castle ;  thr^  hours  by  land,  and  he  is  on  the  waters 
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of  the  Chesapeake;  jGrom  the  bay  be  maj  ascend  half 
a  docen  rivere,  or  proceed  along  the  coast  At  Nop- 
fi>lk,he  enters  a  canal,  and  by  means  of  sounds,  baya, 
and  trifling  land  carriace,  it  is  quite  possible  to  reach 
die  soodiern  limits  of  Geoigia.  Most  of  this  route  is 
travelled  in  the  manner  I  have  desciibed,  and  the  rest 
of  it  is  daily  getting  to  be  more  so. 

The  internal  commerce  of  America  exists  with  the 
least  possible  encumbrance.  It  is  conducted  cfaiedy 
by  water,  and  an  immense  deal  of  it  is  done  coast* 
wise,  by  means  of  the  riven,  that  are  so  many  arte* 
ries  penetratine  the  country  in  every  direction.  A 
license  costs  a  kw  dollars,  (two  I  believe,)  and  when 
a  vessel  is  provided  with  such  a  document,  there  is  no 
impediment  to  its  passage  into  any  of  the  public  wa- 
ters of  the  country.  The  whole  confederation  is  un- 
qualifiedly one  nation  in  respect  to  commerce. 

The  govemment  of  the  United  States  is  also  mak 
iog  certain  military  roads  that  are  intended  to  intei^ 
sect  the  country  in  those  directions  in  which  water 
does  not  flow.  In  addition  to  ttiese  improvements. 
States  and  chartered  companies  arc  efiecting  a  vast 
deal  more  in  the  same  way,  that  I  have  neither  the 
room  nor  the  knowledge  necessary  to  communicate. 
As  the  debt  b  discharged,  and  larger  sums  come  into 
the  disposal  of  Congress,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  will  increase  the  expenditures,  by  advancing  Ae 
inmrovement  of  the  country  in  all  things  that  properly 
belong  to  their  power. 

In  manufactures,  the  Americans  have  made  im* 
mense  prepress,  since  their  separation  from  the  mother 
country.  The  mat  Lord  Chatham  declared  it  should 
be  the  policy  of  England  to  prevent  her  colonies  from 
manufacturing  even  a  hobnail ;  and  this  plan  of  mo- 
nopolizing we^th  was  tolerably  successful,  so  lonr 
as  the  Americans  were  dependent  on  England,  and 
even  for  many  years  afterwards.  But,  although  the 
rtations  of  this  country,  for  home  consumption. 
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are  greater  now  than  ihej  ever  have  been,  its  own 
manufactures  have  increased  fiftj-foML 

The  question  of  protecting  manufiictares  hj  legii« 
lative  enactments,  is  the  one  which  invdhres  more 
political  warmth,  at  the  present  time,  than  any  other 
question  of  mere  policy.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  to 
be  the  only  one.  The  disputants  are  chi^y  men  that 
are  imnKediately  interested  in  die  result,  tfaouejh  it  is 
certain,  that  a  few  leading  politicians  adopt  me  op* 
posite  sides  on  poUcy  or  on  principle.  The  only  r^ 
point  m  dispute  is,  whether  America  has  reached  the 

Eeriod  when  it  has  become  her  interest  to  encourage 
er  manufactures,  at  some  littie  expense  to  her  com- 
merce, or  rather  at  some  little  expense  and  loss  to 
those  who  are  engaged  in  particular  branches  of 
commerce,  since  it  is  obvious  that  nothing  can  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  increase  the  trade  between  di£ 
ferent  sections  of 'a  country  like  Ais,  than  increasing 
its  objects.  A  vast  deal  is  said,  pro  and  con,  on  this 
subject  One  party  contends  that  it  will  destrov  the 
shipping,  and  prove  fatal  to  the  revenue.  It  this 
reasoning  be  true,  then  ttie  time  is  inevitable  when 
the  shipping  and  revenue  of  the  United  States  must 
disappear,  for  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the 
time  will  come,  when  a  vast  proportion  of  their 
population  will  find  that  no  great  communis  can 
exist  in  prosperity,  without  a  division  of  employment 
But  it  is  plam  tint  Aese  partisans  utter  absurditieSt 
since  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifierence  to  the  citi* 
zen  to  whom  or  by  what  process  he  pays  the  doUar 
of  duty  that  he  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for  bis  coat 
If  the  collector  of  some  port  does  not  receive  it| 
some  other  collector  can  and  will.  But  this  dollar 
will  be  paid  on  an  increased  price,  since  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  cannot  put  nis  goods  in  the  market 
as  cheap  as  the  foreign  manu&cturer,  or  he  would 
not  ask  for  protection.  This  may  be  true  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  1  am  of  opmion,  that^  widi  the  etceptium 
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M  articles  ditt  are  deemed  kHportut  to 
perhaps  to  certain  articles  dHt  require  some  ficde 
time  to  gire  them  the  perfectioQ  Decesnrr  to 
titioo,  DO  laws  wiD  he  passed  immrdiateiT  oq  the 
ject  The  oiiestioQ  of  mami&ctiires  b, 
dearlr  one  oi  iDteiest.  Of  their  asefchxas,  and  ol 
flieir  being  one  i>f  the  most  actire  agents  of  wcmhht 
as  wdl  as  of  the  comibrt  of  societT,  there  can  he  tm 
doaht  It  is  therefore  Kke  so  nanr  other  qnesbona 
in  America,  pareir  one  of  time.  Ahhoogh  it  maj  not 
accord  with  her  policy  dus  jear,  to  encoarag?  them, 
or  for  her  dtoens  to  embark  in  them,  the  resah  ia 
ineritabie.  A  nation  diat  Ktcs  as  fiut  as  this,  doea 
not  compote  time  bj  ordtnarr  caknlatioos.  Fiftr 
years  ago^  they  mana&ctnred  next  to  nodiine.  They 
DOW  roanu^cture  almost  eTerv  article  o(  familiar  use, 
and  Terr  manv  of  them,  mach  better  than  the  arti- 
cles  that  are  imported.  Tbej  eTcn  b^n  to  export. 
The  coarse  cotton  goods  of  this  country  are  alreadr 
sent  to  Soath  America^  and  I  am  told  that  tber  ar^ 
preferred  to  the  British.  ImportatioDs  of  coar«e  cot- 
tons from  India  have  entirelV  ceased ;  and  indeed  1 
was  assured  that  their  coarse  cottons  were  sreatlT 
preferred  in  their  own  markets  to  any  other. 

The  American  manu&cturer  has  to  contend  with 
one  difficaltr,  that  is  not  known  to  the  manaticturers 
of  other  countries.  The  onohstracted  commerce  o{ 
the  United  States  admits  of  importations  fvom  all 
quarters,  and  of  course  the  consumer  is  accustomed 
to  gratify  his  taste  widi  the  best  articles^  A  French 
duke  might  be  content  to  use  a  French  knife  or  a 
French  lock ;  but  an  .American  merchant  would  re- 
ject botfi :  he  knows  that  the  English  are  better.  On 
the  other  hand«  an  English  duchess  ( unless  she  could 
smuggle  a  little)  might  be  content  with  an  Encl»h 
silk  :  but  an  American  bdy  would  openU  dress  hcr^ 
self  in  silk  manufactured  at  Lrons.  The  same  is 
true  of  hundreds  of  other  articles.     The  American 
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manu&ctarer  is  tfierefore  compelled  to  start  into  ex- 
isteDce  full  grown,  or  nearlj  so,  in  order  to  command 
success.  I  think  this  peculiarity  will  have,  and  has 
had,  the  effect  to  retard  the  appearance  of  articles 
manufactured  in  the  country,  thoij^  it  will  make 
their  final  success  as  sure  as  their  appearance  will  be 
sudden« 

It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty  on  the  de- 
tails of  a  question  so  complicated*  A  thousand  articles 
are  manufactured  already,  and  may  be  considered  as 
established.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  Americans  im- 
ported all  their  good  bats;  fifteen  years  ago,  they 
imported  most  of  their  coarse  cottons ;  and  ten  yean 
ago,  they  imported  most,  if  not  all,  of  their  fine  glass 
and  ornamental  hardware,  such  as  fire-grates.  Sic 
A  vast  deal  of  these  importations  have  ceased,  and  I 
am  told  that,  considering  the  increase  of  the  consum- 
ers, they  are  diminishing  daily. 

Though  the  particular  matter  that  is  now  in  dis- 
pute may  be  one  of  deep  interest  to  certain  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers,  it  is  clearly  not  the  main 
question.  Manufacturing  is  a  pursuit  so  natural,  and 
one  so  evidently  necessary  to  all  extended  communi- 
ties, that  its  adoption  is  inevitable  at  some  day  or 
other.  The  policy  of  the  Americans  wisely  leaves 
them,  in  all  cases  except  those  of  extraordinary  ne- 
cessity, (which  become  exceptions  of  course,)  to  the 
operation  of  natural  influences.  Policy  will,  nineteen 
times  in  twenty,  indicate  its  own  wants.  If  it  be  ad* 
mitted  that  a  people,  who  possess  the  raw  materials 
in  abundance,  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  an 
excess  that  renders  their  cultivation  little  profitable, 
must  have  recourse  to  their  ingenuity,  and  to  their 
industry,  to  find  new  employments  and  different 
sources  of  wealth,  then  the  Americans  must  become 
manufacturers.  When  the  true  hour  shall  arrive,  it 
will  be  vain  to  utter  speculative  reasons,  for  the 
wants  of  the  nation  will  work  out  their  own  cure. 
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If  restricfire  Wvn  flhall  be  neccssaiy  to  effect  it,  Hm 
people  will  allow  of  a  letaer  eril  to  get  rid  of  a 
greater.  When  the  mannfiictiirerB  of  America  have 
once  got  fairij  estaUished,  lo  that  practice  has  given 
ttiem  skill,  and  capital  has  accumohted  a  Uttle,  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  foreign  competition.  The  exceed- 
ing ingenuity  and  wonderful  aptitude  of  these  people 
wUl  eive  them  the  same  supenoritj  in  the  &bncatK>n 
of  a  Dutton  or  of  a  yard  of  cloth,  as  they  now  poa* 
sess  in  the  construction  of  a  ship,  or  as  they  have 
manifested  that  they  possess  in  the  construction  of  a 
canal.  A  sufficient  motive  is  all  that  b  necessary  to 
induce  exertion.  They  have  taken  the  infalhble 
measure  to  insure  success,  in  bringing  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  competitors  into  action,  by  dif* 
fusing  intellieence  so  widely,  and  to  an  extent  so 
creditable.  J  think  that  mo6t  auestioDS  of  manu- 
facturing will  be  settled  practicaiJy  in  the  next  five- 
and-twenty  years. 

The  vast  extent  of  the  United  States  affords  all  the 
means  of  wealth  and  comfort  that  climate,  mines,  and 
other  natural  facilities,  can  supply.  They  are  known 
to  possess  lead,  cooper,  gold,  iron,  salt,  and  coaL 
The  lead  mines  of  Missouri  are  very  extensive,  and, 
with  little  or  no  skill,  are  already  productive.  The 
gold  of  Carolina  is  probably  quite  as  abundant  as 
IS  desirable.  Copper  is  found  in  many  places,  but  it  is 
not  yet  much  wrought  Iron  is  abundant,  much  work- 
ed, and  some  of  it  is  more  esteemed  than  any  import- 
ed. Salt  abounds,  and  could  easily  supply  the  whole 
country,  or  even  furnish  the  article  lor  exportation. 
It  is  not  mined  for  yet^  since  the  springs  are  found  so 
saturated  with  the  mineral  as  to  render  the  process 
of  boiling  and  evaporation  more  profitable.  Coal 
exists  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  procured, 
however,  chiefly  in  Viipnia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Rhode 
Island.  It  IS  of  various  kinds,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  excellence.     That  most  in  use  is  of  the  class  an 
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4hraciie.  Of  this  ipecies  there  are  sereral  gradatioiia 
of  quality.  That  of  PemujlYania  is  said  to  be  the 
best:  Moantains  of  coal  exist  in  that  State,  and  the 
people  of  the  growing  manufiicturing  town  of  Pitts- 
burgh cut  it  out  of  tl^  hills  with  as  much  facility  as 
thej  would  bring  away  an  equal  wei^t  of  dirt  Ca- 
nals and  railways  are  made  to  several  of  the  coal 
mines,  or  rather  coal  mountaiiUj  and  domestic  coal  is 
getting  into  Terj  general  use.  The  coal  of  eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  most  fortunately  placed.  It  lies  witlun 
sixty  or  seventy  miles  of  Philadelphia,  to  which  place 
it  is  already  conv^ed  by  water.  Philadelphia  has  a 
lai^  capital,  is  now  a  great  manu&cturing  town,  and 
will  probably  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  in 
the  course  of  half  a  century.  When  at  Philadelphia, 
coal,  or  any  thing  else,  can  be  carried  by  water  to 
any  part  of  the  country  which  has  a  wat^  comma- 
nication  with  the  ocean. 

The  cultivation  of  the  vine  1^  commenced.  Wine 
is  already  made ;  thou^,  as  time  is  absolutely  neces- 
saiT  to  produce  excellence  in  the  quality  of  tbit:  grape, 
and  as  capital  is  still  easily  convertible  to  so  many 
lucrative  uses,  it  is  possible  that  half  a  century  may 
elapse  before  the  United  States  shall  Giport  their 
liquors.  That  tfaey  will  sooner  or  later  do  so,  is,  I 
think,  beyond  a  dcaibt  Tlie  silk*worm  is  also  be- 
ginning to  attract  attention,  and  plantations  of  the 
olive  are  coming  daily  more  into  fashion.  In  short, 
there  are  no  means  of  comfort,  indulgence,  or  weaUfa, 
that  die  Americans,  in  some  one  part  of  their  coun- 
try, cannot  command ;  and  it  would  be  as  weak,  as 
it  will  unquestionably  be  ialse,  to  suppose  that  a  peo- 
ple so  sagacious  and  so  active  will  neglect  them  be- 
yond the  moment  when  circumstances  shall  render 
their  adoption  profitable  or  convenient 

The  construction  of  canals,  on  a  practical  scale, 
the  mining  for  coal,  the  exportation  of  cotton  goods, 
and  numl^rless  other  improvements,  which  argue  an 
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advanciDg  state  of  society,  have  all  spning  into  ex- 
istence within  the  last  dozen  years.*  It  is  a  know* 
ledge  of  these  facts,  with  a  clear  and  sagacious  un- 
derstanding of  their  immense  resalts,  coupled  with 
the  exciting  moral  causes,  that  render  the  American 
sanguine,  aspiring,  and  confident  in  his  anticipations. 
He  sees  that  his  nation  lives  centuries  in  an  age,  and 
he  feels  no  disposition  to  consider  himself  a  child, 
because  other  people,  in  their  dotage,  choose  to  re- 
member the  hour  of  bis  birth. 

How  pitiful  do  the  paltry  criticisms  on  an  inn,  or 
the  idle,  and,  half  the  time,  vulgar  comments  on  the 
Tulgarity  of  a  parvenu^  become,  when  objects  and 
facts  like  these  are  pressing  themselves  on  the  mind ! 
I  have  heard  it  said,  that  there  are  European  authors 
who  feel  a  diffidence  of  contracting  acquaintances 
with  American  gentlemen,  because  they  feel  a  con- 
sciousness of  having  turned  the  United  States  into 
ridicule !  I  can  tell  these  unfortunate  subjects  of  a 
precipitate  opinion,  that  they  may  lay  aside  their 
scruples.  No  American  of  any  character,  or  know- 
ledge of  his  own  country,  can  feel  any  thing  but 
commiseration  for  the  man  who  has  attempted  to 
throw  ridicule  on  a  nation  like  this.  The  contest  !;< 
too  unequal  to  admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  result, 
and  the  wiser  way  will  be  for  these  Quixotes  in  lit* 
erature  to  say  and  think  as  little  as  possible  about 
their  American  tilting  match,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  not  liken  their  lances  to  that  used  by  the  hero 
of  La  Mancha,  and  their  helmets  to  barbers^  basins, 

*  Forty  )ean  ago,  no  cotton  was  raited  in  the  United  States. 
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TO  SIR  EDWARD  WALLER,  BART. 

4rc.  4rc. 


Washington, 


Having  given  so  much  of  our  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  sources  of  the  national  importance  pos- 
sessed by  the  Americans,  it  may  not  be  without  its 
use  to  devote  an  hour  to  the  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  will  probably  be  used.  The 
points  of  main  interest  are,  whether  the  present  re- 
publican institutions  of  the  country  will  endure,  and 
whether  the  States  will  long  continue  to  act  as  one 
people,  or  will  submit  to  be  divided  into  two  or 
more  confederacies* 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  an  intelligent  man,  in 
considering  the  structure  of  this  government,  and  the 
state  of  society  that  exists  under  it,  is  its  perfectly 
natural  formation.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  l  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  possible,  to  conceive  of  a  community 
which  has  attained  the  advantages  of  hi^  civiliza- 
tion, that  is  less  artificial 

In  order  that  individual  efibrts  should  be  excited 
(without  which  nations  must  inevitably  become  slug- 
gish, and  finally  barbarous,  though  dwelling  in  any 
abundance,)  the  rights  of  property  are  respected. 
Beyond  this  the  law  leaves  every  man  (the  slaves  in 
the  southern  States  excepteo)  on  grounds  of  perfect 
equality.  This  equality  is,  however,  an  equality  of 
rights  only;  since  talents,  money,  and  enterprise, 
being  left  to  their  natural  influences,  produce  their 
natural  effects,  and  no  more. 

In  respect  to  the  continuation  of  the  present  re- 
publican institutions  of  this  country,  every  fact,  every 
sjrmptom,  and  all  reasoning,  is,  I  think,  in  their  ti» 
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Toar.  In  the  first  place,  they  haye,  in  substance, 
continued  for  nearly,  and  in  some  instances  for  quite, 
two  centnriea.  The  habits  of  the  people,  their  edu- 
cation, their  feelings,  and  their  interests,  unite  to 
preserve  them.  It  is  true,  there  are  not  many  in- 
stances in  the  worid,  of  governments  on  an  extended 
scale,  existii^  for  any  great  length  of  time,  in  forma 
Dca^j  reseniDling  those  of  the  United  States ;  but 
there  are  exampl^  enough  to  prove  dMit  governments 
have  endured  for  centuries  on  prme^es  that  will 
make  this  endure,  though  policy  were  less  active 
than  it  is  in  contributing  to  its  preservation.  We 
will  endeavour  to  find  some  of  them.  The  govern- 
ment of  England  is  lepreientative,  and  to  a  great 
degree  it  is  free ;  Uiat  is  to  say,  it  is  a  government 
of  laws,  instead  of  being  a  government  of  will,  which 
I  take  it  constitutes  the  essential  difference  between 
liberty  and  despotism.  Now,  (be  main  point  of  dif- 
ference between  the  government  of  England,  and 
that  of  the  United  States,  is  in  the  bodies  that  are 
the  respective  repositories  of  power.  In  the  former 
country,  the  power  is  in  the  aristocracy ;  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  it  is  in  the  people.  That  the  latter  is 
more  natural,  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  the  fact  that 
England  itself  has  been  quietly  tending  towards  the 
same  result,  during  two  centuries,  under  circum- 
stances that  have  been  calculated  to  bring  natural 
influences  into  play.  It  is  true,  that  the  power  still 
rests  in  the  aristocracy,  but  it  is  not  an  aristocracy 
that  is  exclusive.  To  speak  of  the  governing  aris- 
tocracy of  England,  as  a  class  of  nobles,  is  absurd ; 
it  is  the  aristocracy  of  wealth,  of  talents,  and  of  en- 
terprise, that  rules  Great  Britain.  Were  the  avenues 
to  political  power  closed  against  the  approach  of 
new  aspirants,  the  government  of  Great  Bntain  would 
be  overturned  in  a  dozen  years.  It  is  not  in  the 
wer  of  art  to  repress  the  enerey  of  natural  in* 
is,  when  they  have  once  gathered  head.    The 
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effect  of  vast  commerce,  of  intelligence  diffused  to  a 
certain  degree,  and  of  individual  enterprise,  has  been 
to  wrest  the  power  from  the  crown,  to  curtail  its  in- 
fluence in  the  lords,  and  to  repose  most  of  its  exercise 
in  the  commons.  Now,  all  that  democracy  can  do 
without  recourse  to  violence  in  England,  is  here 
done,  because  it  is  obeying  a  natural  law.  But  the 
very  difficulty  which  is  found  in  effecting  a  final  tri- 
umph, (as  by  compelUng  the  lords  to  acquiesce  at 
all  times  in  tiie  wishes  of  the  commons,)  proves  the 
difficulty  of  completely  wresting  power  from  those 
who  hold  it,  though  they  mav  happen  to  be  the  few. 
So  far  it  is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  democracies,  for  they,  too,  are  used 
to  the  authority  of  the  people.  Still,  public  opinion, 
which  is  no  more  than  popular  law,  is  so  triumphant, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  question  on  which 
a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  England  should  be 
decidedly  united,  that  tne  mree  estates  would  incur 
the  risk  of  opposing.  Let  us  turn  the  picture  to  the 
side  of  America. 

Here  we  have  a  government  in  which  the  people 
are  the  sources  of  power.  The  state  of  society  is 
precisely  that  (thougn  in  a  still  higher  degree)  which 
m  England  has  wrought  a  change  from  absolute  mon- 
archy to  a  species  of  qualified  aristocracy.  Instead 
of  waiting  for  the  march  of  natural  events,  circum- 
stances permitted  that  they  should  be  anticipated. 
They  have  been  anticipated,  and  so  far  from  a  reac- 
tion being  the  result,  greater  harmony  is  daily  occur- 
ring between  causes  and  effects,  as  the  government 
gets  more  adapted  to  practical  objects. 

I  see  but  one  possible  manner  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  can  ever  lose  any  of  their  hberty. 
They  may  enact  laws  of  a  more  rigid  character  as 
the  advancement  or  corruption  of  society  shall  re- 
fluire  them,  and  they  may  possibly  be  driven  to  some 
flight  curtailments  of  the  franchise  for  the  same 
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majority  of  the  coospiraton  would  be  liteimlly  sel- 
ing  their  birthri^ito  for  menes  of  pottage.  If  there  be 
a  country  in  tt^  world  wheie  taleot  has  alreadr  a 
certain  and  manly  road  to  prefierment,  it  is  in  this. 
Under  the  present  system,  each  man  can  work  for 
himself^  whereas,  by  changing  it  to  a  monarchy,  the 
many  would  have  to  toil  for  the  advantage  of  the 
few.  As  to  those  inducements  which  are  known  to 
influence  men  in  Enrope,  such  as  titles,  and  decora- 
tions, they  are  entirely  artificial ;  and  I  know,  from 
observation,  that  it  would  be  a  diJGcult  matter  to  get, 
even  now,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Americans  to  con- 
sent to  use  them«  We  are  completely  the  creatures 
of  habit  in  all  these  matters,  and  it  is  the  habit  of 
the  American  to  look  on  distinctions  of  this  nature 
with  a  cold  eye.  This  peculiarity  of  opinion  is  gain- 
ing ground  daily,  for  there  was,  for  a  time,  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  principle  of  habit,  a  lingering  of  the 
ancient  prejudices.  We  should  never  forget  that  the 
moral  influence  of  this  nation  is  beginning  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  stronger  colours  every  hour.  The  time, 
I  think,  is  near,  when  the  American  gentleman  will 
pride  himself  as  much  on  his  peculiar  simplicity,  as 
gentlemen  of  other  nations  take  pride  in  their  quar- 
terings  and  titles.  The  strength  of  this  feeling  will 
keep  even  pace  with  the  power  of  the  nation,  until 
it  will  become  difficult  indeed,  to  persuade  a  man 
that  glories  in  having  no  woridly  superior,  to  submit 
to  a  division  of  society,  that,  by  an  artificial  arran^- 
ment,  shall  place  him  beneath  so  many  others.  You 
will  remember,  that  the  great  difference  between  this 
government  and  most  others,  is  the  important  fact, 
that  the  Americans  began  at  the  bottom  to  raise  their 
superstructure,  whereas  we  have,  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance, began  at  the  top  to  work  downwards.  Men 
have  been  elevated  towards  the  throne  in  our  sys- 
teroft ;  but  in  what  manner  are  you  to  elevate  a  man 
who  finds  biniself  already  at  the  summit?    It  is  tnit. 
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that  if  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand  Americans  cooM 
monopolize  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  a  change 
of  ^vemment,  that  number  might  conspire  to  keep 
dieir  present  elevation,  and  force  the  rest  of  the  na*' 
tion  below  them.  But  a  thousand,  nor  ten  thousand 
men  of  the  highest  talent,  couM  not  persuade  a  mil- 
lion to  give  up  rights  that  they  are  educated  to  be« 
lieve  inherent,  even  if  these  ten  thousand  could  agree 
among  themselves  as  to  the  gradations  of  their  own 
rewards.  A  nobleman  of  France,  or  of  England, 
cannot  understand  the  sort  of  veneration  that  a  vizier 
feels  for  the  Grand  Turic ;  and  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  sovereigns  of  these  two  countries,  to  brine 
the  peers  into  the  abject  submission  that  is  practised 
in  the  seraglio,  would  induce  a  singular  commotion. 
Now,  to  the  American  it  is  just  as  inconceivable  how 
one  man  can  yield  precedency,  or  respect,  or  sub- 
mission to  another,  merely  because  he  happens  to  be 
bom  an  eldest  son.  You  see  all  this  is  artificial,  and 
the  fact  of  its  long  existence  in  the  worid  establishes 
nothing,  but  the  opinions  of  the  world.  Opinions 
that  are  the  nearest  to  nature,  are  the  least  liable  to 
change.  The  worid  thou|ht  that  the  sun  moved 
round  the  earth  until  auite  lately,  and  yet  the  fact,  I 
believe,  is  not  so.  We  will  sum  up  this  argument 
in  a  very  few  words.  Ten  centuries  aeo,  one  century 
since,  nay,  twenty  yeart  since,  very  dinerent  opinions 
existed  in  Europe  on  the  subject  of  governments 
from  those  that  are  now  getting  into  fashion.  The 
tendency  is  to  natural  rights,  at  the  expense  of  artifi- 
cial institutions.  In  some  few  instances,  change  has 
been  attempted  by  revolution;  but  revolution  is  a 
dangerous  remedy.  The  Americans  had  no  revolu- 
tion, strictly  speaking ;  they  have  only  preceded  the 
rest  of  Christendom  in  their  reforms,  because  circum- 
stances permitted  it.  If  they  have  gone  farther  than 
it  may  be  wise  for  other  nations  to  follow,  it  is  no 
reason  that  they  are  not  safe  themselves.    So  hat 
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Jgg^^d  gooe  iarther  durn  Fraaee,  and  Fraooe  ha^ 
theff  than  Sweden,  and  Sweden  hrOaer  than  Roaain. 
Tbere  as  no  danger  of  lenction  in  Ameiica,  ibr  there 
has  been  no  blow  lo  produce  the  lebonnd.  The 
progress  has  been  steady  and  natural ;  and  there  mnat 
DO  a  gradual  return  to  tibe  ignorance  of  the  thirteeiitti 
and  finirteenth  centuries,  to  effect  anj  material 
change.  It  is  odd  eaovt^  that  in  an  age  when  even 
despG^ism  is  fettered  by  pnblic  opinion,  men  shonld 
affect  to  bdieve  that  a  people  who  feel  its  ioflnence 
nore  than  any  other,  who  naTe  fortified  their  insti- 
ttttions  by  law,  by  habit,  and  br  common  sense,  are 
liable  to  be  a£Escted  Iqr  causes  tnat  are  hourly  losing 
dbeir  ascendancy  in  every  other  country. 

I  shall  state  one  more  simple  (act,  leaving  you  to 
reason  on  it  for  yourself  So  far  from  increasing 
fiuniliaritj  and  iotercourse  with  the  system  of  Europe 
producing  any  desire  for  imitation  on  the  part  of 
those  Americans  who  are  brought  in  contact  with  our 
privileged  orders,  it  is  notorious,  that  it  produces 
quite  a  contrary  effect 

But  the  question  of  infinitely  the  most  interest  is 
that  which  touches  the  durability  of  the  confedera- 
tion. It  is  the  only  one  of  the  two  that  is  worthy  of 
grave  comment 

If  we  fix  the  habitable  territory  of  the  United 
States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  1 ,000,000  of 
square  miles,  we  shall  not  exceed  the  truth.  By  giv- 
ing a  population  of  1 50  to  the  square  mile,  we  get  a 
S>ss  amount  of  I60,000j000  for  the  population  of 
s  republic.  In  1830,  the  population  will  probably 
be  24,000,000;  in  1880,  48,000,000;  and  in  1920, 
near,  or  quite,  100,000,000.  1  do  not  think  there  are 
sufficient  reasons  to  distrust  the  increase  so  far  as  the 
period  named.  If  any  thing,  I  believe  I  am  mate- 
riaiiy  within  bounds. 

Now  t  fir^t  impression  that  strikes  the  mind,  is 
»ssibility  that  100,000,000  of  people  should 
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ooDsent  to  live  quietlj  under  tiie  same  government 
U  is  quite  certain  that  sueh  vast  masses  of  inteUigent 
men  could  not  be  eootroUed  by  force;  but  it  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  thej  cannot  be  kept  together 
by  interest  Liet  us  eiamine  how  far  the  latter  agent 
will  be  active.  • 

The  people  of  the  United  States  can,  under  no 
other  arrangement  enjoy  protection  against  foreigii 
wars  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Aggression  on  their  rights 
will  be  out  of  the  question,  should  they  remain 
united.  Should  they  separate,  they  would  make 
rivals,  and  of  course  enemies,  at  their  own  doork 
Nature  has  adapted  tiiese  vast  regions  to  profit  by  in- 
ternal trade.  This  speaes  of  commerce  can  never 
be  conducted  on  terms  so  favourable  as  those  oflered 
by  the  Union.  Should  they  separate,  a  thousand 
irritatii^  and  embarrassing  questions  about  the  right 
to  navigate  the  riven  and  bays,  would  unavoidably 
occur,  which  now  are  unknown.  They  are  a  people 
of  peculiar  institutions,  and  vast  political  wei^t  is 
necessary  to  secure  the  proud  and  manly  population 
of  this  country,  the  respect  diey  claim  in  foreign 
countries.  They  have  felt  the  degiadation  of  being 
contemned ;  they  are  beginning  to  know  the  privileges 
of  beii^  respected ;  and  they  will  shortly  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  being  feared.  It  is  not  in  nature  to 
suppose  that  men  will  wilfully  and  blindly  throw 
away  their  superiority.  I  think  there  will  also  be 
an  outward  pressure  that  will  tend  to  unite  them  still 
closer. 

The  confederated  government  of  the  United  States 
has  not  power  enough  to  make  itself  dangerous  to 
the  rights  of  the  States.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  no 
more  than  a  representation  of  the  people  in  another 
form ;  and  there  is  little  probability  that  any  decid- 
edly unpopular  policy  can  lor^  continue,  if,  indeed, 
it  could  be  adopted  at  all.  Each  hour  lessens  the 
danger  of  particular  States  receding  from  the  Union, 
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by  lessening  their  relative  importance.  Even  New- 
York,  with  ten  millions  of  inhabitants,  would  be 
embarrassed,  surrounded  by  a  powerful  rival  of  fiftj 
or  sixty  millions.  The  great  communities  would  be 
safer,  and  more  important,  by  exercising  their  natural 
influenoe  in  the  confederation,  and  the  smaller  could 
not  exist  separately.  But  it  may  he  thought  that 
the  separation  will  take  place  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  divide  the  present  Union  into  two  great  nations. 
That  these  expectations  are  vague,  and  founded  on 
a  general  reasoning  that  may  be  felse  when  applied 
to  a  particular  case,  is  evident  by  the  &ct  that  men 
are  divided  on  the  grounds  of  this  separation.  Some 
say  that  the  slave-nolders  will  separate  from  their 
northern  brethren;  and  some  think  that  the  line  will 
be  drawn  north  and  south.  Now,  in  point  of  fact, 
there  is  no  solid  reason  in  either  of  these  opinions, 
except  as  they  have  a  general  reference  to  the  difficul- 
ty of  keeping  such  masses  of  men  together.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  United  States  are  now  passing, 
or,  in  fact,  have  in  a  great  measure  passed,  the  ordeal 
of  the  durability  of  the  Union. 

As  to  grave  shakings  of  the  head,  and  general  as- 
sertions, they  prove  nothing,  unless,  as  they  often  do, 
they  prove  ignorance.  Forty  years  ago,  unbelievers 
would  have  shaken  their  heads,  had  they  been  told 
that  a  constitutional  government  would  now  exist  in 
France.  We  must  look  at  plain,  direct,  and  natural 
causes,  for  the  influences  that  are  to  support,  or  to 
destroy,  this  confederation.  We  can  easily  see  the 
advantages  of  the  connexion,  now  let  us  endeavour 
to  seek  the  disadvantages. 

The  tirst  objection  that  presents  itself  is  distance. 
But  distance  is  an  object  that  has  more  force  now, 
when  roads  and  communication  by  water  are  in 
their  infancv,  than  it  can  ever  have  hereafter.  Ex- 
isting  facts,  therefore,  not  only  show  that  the  United 
States  are  sufficiently  near  to  each  other  for  all  prac* 
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tical  and  desirable  purposes  of  general  goyemmeni, 
but  that  in  truth  the  empire  mignt*still  be  extended 
without  material  inconvenience. 

The  next  objection  is  the  question  of  slaves  and 
of  freedom.  The  control  of  the  slaves  is  a  matter 
left  entirely  to  the  States  who  hold  them ;  and,  so  far 
as  they  have  any  direct  influence  on  the  durabiUty 
of  the  Union,  it  is,  I  think,  in  its  favour,  by  adding 
an  additional  motive  for  its  continuance  to  the 
southern  States.  One  mic^t  acknowledge  a  danger 
of  a  difference  of  habits  arising  under  the  slave  policy, 
that  would  induce  a  dangerous  difierence  in  chair- 
acter,  were  it  not  for  the  fact,  that  this  state  of  things 
has  existed  so  long,  and  that  the  people  of  the  north 
and  the  people  of  the  south  are  ratner  assimilating 
than  becommg  more  widely  distinct  in  their  habite 
and  opinions. 

Next  comes  local  interest  This,  after  all,  is  the 
only  point  worthy  of  much  consideration.  It  is  a 
branch  of  the  ^ubiect  that  presents  two  or  three  di^ 
ferent  aspects.  That  of  employment,  that  of  geo- 
graphical inducements  to  divide,  and  that  of  minute 
separate  interests.  It  is  plain  that  the  people  of  a 
country  in  which  there  is  so  great  a  diveni^  of  soil 
and  of  climate,  must  pursue  difierent  employments. 
But  is  not  this  fact  rather  a  motive  of  harmony  than 
of  dissension?  They  can  supply  each  other^s  virants, 
without  incurring  the  danger  of  rivalry.  The  nortl^ 
em  man  will  exercise  his  ingenuity,  and  will  be  the 
mariner ;  the  man  of  the  middle  States  will  grow  the 
primary  necessaries  of  life ;  and  the  southern  man 
will  supply  both  with  luxuries.  The  manufacturer 
will  buy  wheat,  and  tobacco,  and  wine,  and  fifty 
other  necessaries,  of  the  Virgiman,  Marylander,  tic 
and  cotton,  and  sugar,  and  olives,  and  uruits,  of  the 
southern  man.  They  are  necessary  to  each  other; 
and  it  is  therefore  plain  their  interests  are  united. 

As  to  the  geogr^faical  inducements  to  separale^  it 
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ii  infonble  (wbm  digtanrft  m  mdmitbed  to  be 
^■ercjd)  to  dimmer  more  thui  one.  There  BMglrt, 
ender  cerUin  circanHtmace&,  be  •  rasoo  why  couii* 
tries  that  lie  on  Ifae  tribotiffies  of  the  MisMasippi^  for 
JitMire,  sboald  wnb  to  be  aider  one  gorenMPeni. 
Bot  tbej  one  mder  oee  go^graawnt  ah^nd j,  ood  by 
wkU  proccas  can  they  be  more  ao  than  they  ore  at 
Ihii  momentf  The  Keotoddan,  and  TenncMcan, 
ond  Obiese,  and  ladiaBian,  night  loae  aome  adFaa- 
tugea,  in  the  wav  of  eeoflnpfeaod  indacemealB,  by 
aeparating  firooi  fiTew-Yonc  to  cKn^  lo  Looiaiana,  or 
vice  verm;  bat  what  ooold  he  possibly  gain  !  There 
Might  ha^e  been  a  danger  of  anch  a  separation,  when 
the  ontlet  of  the  Misainippi  was  the  property  of  an- 
other nation ;  bat  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  is  now 
the  property  of  the  republicans  themselves.  The 
citizen  of  New-Orieans  has  just  as  much  inflaence  in 
the  genera]  government  as  the  citizen  of  New- York 
or  Boston.  Independently  of  these  &cts,  wUch,  1 
think,  contain  an  unanswerable  argnment,  each  day 
is  so  ramifjini^  and  connecting  interests  throughont 
the  whole  of  this  Union,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
the  States,  which  m^ht  be  thought  to  be  the  most 
exposed  to  what  I  have  called  geographical  induce- 
ments,  to  make  a  selection,  even  in  circumstances 
that  should  compel  a  choice. 

The  control  of  minute  interests  might  easily  lead 
to  dissensions,  in  a  free  country.  But  the  natural 
and  exceedingly  happy  constitution  of  American  so- 
ciety leaves  the  States  the  control  of  all  matters  that 
do  not  require  concentrated  action ;  it  leaves  even 
the  counties  and  towns,  also,  the  right  of  controlling 
their  more  minute  interests. 

Now,  where  are  we  to  seek  a  rational  aigument 
for  believing  that  this  confederation  will  diasolve  T 
Its  plan  of  government  leaves  as  few  matters  of  con- 
tention as  possible ;  while  the  interests,  the  habits, 
lings,  and  the  history,  of  the  people,  are  ihe 
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lame.  Moral  and  physical  causes  unite  to  keep 
diem  toother,  while  nothing  indicates  that  they 
must  divide,  bat  sage  and  incredulous  shakings  of  the 
head  I  I  make  no  doubt,  that  if  Ckeur  de  lAon  had 
beeji  told  his  brother  would  be  forced  to  grant  a 
charter  to  his  barons,  his  head  would  have  been 
shaken  too;  and  that  Queen  Elizabeth  would  not 
hate  believed  that  the  royal  veto  could  ever  slumber 
for  a  century ;  or  that  Isabel  might  have  entertained 
rational  doubts  of  her  American  provinces  becoming 
more  important  dominions  than  her  own  Aragon^^ 
and  yet  all  these  tilings  have  come  to  pass !  Are  we 
to  believe  for  ever  only  what  we  wish!  We  are 
told  that  China  contains  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  people,  in  one  eftipire ;  and  why  are  we  to  believe 
that  semi-barbarians  have  more  wisdom  than  a  na- 
tion that  has  shown  itself  as  shrewd,  as  firm,  and  as 
constant  as  the  Americans  f 

Let  us  give  one  mementos  attention  to  the  political 
history  of  this  republic  since  its  establishment. 

Between  the  years  1775  and  1789,  a  confederatioa 
existed,  which,  though  it  imperfectly  answered  the 
objects  of  the  war,  partook  of  that  flimsiness  of  tex- 
ture which  has  proved  the  bane  and  weakness  of  so 
many  previous  political  onions.  The  Americans,  in* 
stead  of  becoming  impatient  and  restive  under  ac* 
knowledged  difficulties,  deliberately  went  to  work 
to  remedy  the  evil  The  present  constitution  waa 
formed.  Its  chief  merit  consists  in  its  yielding  to 
unavoidable  evils,  its  consulting  natural  objects,  and 
its  profiting  by  those  advantages  which  had  endured 
the  test  of  time.  This  is  a  broad  foundation  on 
which  to  repose  the  fabric  of  government 

Until  near  the  end  of  Washington's  administratioii, 
the  Americans  were  scarcely  treated  with  the  roorr 
tesy  that  was  due  to  a  nation.  The  character  of  that 
illustrious  man  lent  a  dignity  to  his  govenMBenti 
vrtyeh  adtfontiftions  cirmimiilanrw  «mm  hame  wm 
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fused.  England  boldly  held  military  posts  withiD 
the  Aindeniable  limits  of  the  country ;  and  a  thousand 
indignities,  and  numberless  acts  of  injustice,  disgraced 
the  history  of  that  period*  Commanders  of  vesseh 
of  war  exercised  a  lawless  authority  on  the  coasts 
of  the  republic ;  and  there  is  an  instance  on  record 
of  a  captain  of  a  sloop  of  war,  openly  and  insolently 
refusing  to  obey  the  civil  authorities  of  the  country, 
because  he  knew  that  he  commanded  a  greater 
nautical  force  than  that  of  the  whole  republic  united. 
At  that  day,  Europeans  generally  believed  these 
people  black  and  barbarous;  and  they  listened  to 
accounts  of  their  proceedings,  as  we  listen  to  the 
events  of  ferther  India* 

Then  followed  the  general  war,  with  its  abuses. 
The  vast  commerce  of  America  grew,  but  it  became 
a  prey  to  all  the  belligerents.  Acts,  that  would  dis- 
grace any  man  of  the  smallest  pretension  to  cliar- 
acter,  were  committed  by  boastful  nations,  under  the 
pitiiiil  plea  of  power ;  and  the  complaints  of  a  remote 
people,  were  despised  and  ridiculed,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  they  were  a  nation  weak  and  dis- 
persed. But  a  mighty  spirit  was  in  the  land.  The 
statesmen  were  wary,  firm  in  their  principles,  yield- 
ing to  events  while  they  protested  against  injustice, 
and  watchful  to  let  no  opportunity  of  regaining  their 
rights  pass  without  improvement  At  this  period, 
an  immense  region,  which  possessed  countless  posi- 
tive advantages,  which  offered  a  foothold  to  rivals, 
and  which  was  a  constant  temptation  to  division 
among  themselves,  was  peaceably  acquired.  The 
purchase  of  Louisiana  was  the  greatest  masterstroke 
of  policy  that  has  been  done  in  our  times.  All  the 
wars,  and  conquests,  and  cessions  of  Europe,  for  the 
last  hundred  years,  sink  into  insignificance,  compared 
with  the  political  consequences  that  are  dependent 
this  increase  of  territory.  Spain  had  bc*en  acces- 
^  to  the  wrongs,  and  Spain  too  was  quietly  made 
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to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  repub* 
licy  by  a  cession  of  tne  Floridas. 

A  new  era  is  now  about  to  dawn  on  this  nation. 
It  has  ceased  to  creep;  it  begins  to  walk  erect 
among  the  powers  of  the  earth.  All  these  things 
have  occurred  within  the  life  of  man.  Europeans 
may  be  reluctant  to  admit  the  claims  of  a  competi- 
tor, that  they  knew  so  lately  a  pillaged,  a  wronged, 
and  a  feeble  people ;  but  Nature  will  have  her  laws 
obeyed,  and  the  tulfilment  of  thin^  must  come.  The 
spirit  of  greatness  is  in  this  nation :  its  means  are 
within  their  grasp ;  and  it  is  as  vain  as  it  is  weak  to 
attempt  to  deny  results  that  every  year  is  r^dering 
more  plain,  more  important,  and  more  irresistible. 
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flooir  tfter  the  writer  vrired  in  Engjand^  he  reed  en 
efUde  ia  the  LXXIII.  Bomber  of  the  Qouterly  Review, 


which  cnetad  aoiBe  anrpriM,  as  it  hnpeited  ynaj  diflereot 

BtoriheC       " 


OB  the  Mibjeet  of  the  Uaited  Sutee*  nvvv*  fiom  thoae 
vhkh  he  had  ccunninnicated  to  hb  imnde.  The  eiticU  to 
which  he  dludee,  pfofeewa  to  review  the  "^  Peraoiial  Narrativo 
of  Travels,'*  &c.  «<  with  Remarks  on  the  prceent  State  of  the 
American  Navy,  by  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Frederick 
Fitzgerald  de  Rocs,  Royal  Navy/'  and  another  book  on  the 
same  country,  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  refer.  Anxious 
to  know  whether  it  was  possible  that  he  himself  could  have 
fallen  into  so  many  gross  errors  on  the  subject  of  the  Amer- 
ican marine,  be  took  the  following  plan  of  arriviLg,  as  near 
as  circumstances  would  allow,  to  Uie  truth.  He  sent  the  Re- 
view and  Travels  to  an  American  naval  officer,  now  in  Eu- 
rope, with  a  re<|uest  that  he  would  read  them,  and  favour 
him  with  his  wntten  opinion  of  the  professional  facts  con- 
tained in  both.  The  answer  is  below. 

**  I  shall  comply  with  your  request  quite  cheerfully.  You 
are  at  liberty  to  make  such  use  of  the  little  information  I 
shall  impart,  as  ^'ou  may  think  proper:  though  I  have  some 
delicacy  in  placmg  my  name  bcdfbre  the  world  as  an  author, 
which,  as  you  very  w^l  know,  im^es  a  pursuit  but  little  in 
accordance  with  tne  education  ana  habits  of  a  sailor. 

**  I  presume  you  do  not  intend  that  I  shall  touch  on  anj 
matters  contained  in  either  of  the  works  you  have  sent  me, 
but  those  which  are  strictly  professionaL  Were  any  one 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  Review, 
or  of  the  *  Travels,'  I  think  very  many  poims  would  present 
themselves  for  critical  examination.  The  reviewer,  (or  in- 
stance, might  be  asked  on  what  authority  he  pronounced  that 
*  ten  thousand  of  the  men  that  fought  at  Waterloo,  would 
have  inarched  through  North  America,*  when  it  is  matter  of 
history,  that  twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  of  the  same  mea, 
went  to  the  right  about,  after  pMMtratiqg  the  State  of  New* 
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York  tome  forty  or  fifty  milet,  ibr  finur  of  tbo  militia  of  ld« 
diaflected  New-England,  wiiicli  was  ftoeidng  acron  Cham* 
plain  to  oppoae  thera  in  tliousaada,  and  who,  for^  yean 
Deft>re,  had  led  the  predae  nomher  he  haa  named  (lO,000] 
eajpiives  to  Boetoo !  I  had  thought  the  battles  of  Chippewa, 
Niagara,  and  the  two  affairs  of  fi>rt  Erie,  to  tay  not&mg  of 
Bujiker*8  Hill,  New-Orleans,  Plattsbur^h,  Sanioga,  aA  a 
nrahitade  of  other  places  and  erenta,  might  have  spwed  ns, 
ill  1828,  the  vapounnga  that  were  so  much  in  (kahion  in  ITTS. 
I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  reviewer  is  no  better  soldier 
Chan  I  am  mjrself :  and  I  think  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
•how  that  he  has  not  the  utmost  possible  lamiliahty  with 
naval  subjects.  Mr.  de  Roos  mifrht'^lso  be  asked  on  what 
authority  he  says  «that  most  of  3ie  respectable  inhabitaiita 
of  New- York  are  seen  in  torn'  in  the  bar-room  of  the  City 
Hotel.  If  it  be  the  same  authority  which  induced  him  to  say 
that*  New- Yoik  is  situated  on  the  Pwinmla  which  separates 
the  Hudson  and  the  East  River,*  I  ber  to  assure  him,  that  it 
is  not  Mititled  to  the  smaOeat  credit.  But  we  wiU  quk  these 
general  subjects,  Ibr  those  on  which  I  am  more  particularly 
at  home. 

**  The  reviewer  eommenees  Ui  nautical  career  by  sayiof , 
*  It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  on  the  p^iey  of  the  American 
government,  with  regard  to  the  tnerease  of  its  naval  fotee.' 
I  take  this  to  be  the  least  exeepdoiiable  declaration  m  the 
whole  article.  I  shall  oass  over  every  point  that  lequiiea 
argument  to  support  it,  mr  it  is  my  intention  to  deal  as  much 
as  posrible  with  facts.  The  reviewer  saya,  *  it  wiU  reouire  a 
long  time,  die  before  America  can  deal  sin^e-handed  with 
the  navy  of  any  of  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.'  Now, 
I  think,  the  ftu^  would  show  that,  England  and  France  ex- 
ecuted, there  is  not  another  navy  in  the  worid  as  strong  aa 
that  of  the  United  States.  « Viewing  it  hi  iu  greatest  extent,' 
dbic  savs  the  reviewer,  *  it  (the  American  navy)  may  be  eon- 
Mdered  to  consist  of  twdve  sail  of  the  line,  twdve  Irigirtea, 
nine  doopa,  and  a  few  baigea,  iic'  The  navy  of  tlie  Uniled 
Statee  consists  of  twelve  sail  of  tlie  line,  one  sixty,  twelve 
finty-fburs,  tlnee  thirty-eixes,  sixteen  corvettes  and  sloops, 
with  a  few  smaller  cruiaera.  These  vsessls  are  aD  on  the 
ocean.  There  is  (as  jpou  sav  by  an  error  of  the  press)  an 
omission  of  several  frigates  in  your  own  letter,  psige  7t  of 
Vol  II.,  of  the  sheets  you  have  obli|[ingly  pennitted  me  to 
read.  Your  total  amount  of  our  marine  is  correct,  but  the 
omission  has  been  made  in  the  detail.  Considering  the  sine 
and  conditian  of  these  vessels,  what  other  marine,  exeepC 
&i  aa  etrcngf  The  wviwrsf  «y«.  that*lM 
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ofder  of  CovrMBfbr  Imildiiiff  these  ships  (of  the  Hue)  United 
their  size  to  U&at  of  serenty-toofs,' dtc  Now  it  happens  that 
the  limitation  was  just  the  other  way,  the  law  sayiiv  that 
they  should  not  be  lei*  than  of  serenty-fonr  guns.  I  &  not 
ondefstand  what  the  reviewer  means,  when  he  says  a  ship 
is  nst  intended  to  be  launched,  *  6etii^  built  under  sheds.' 
Does  he  behere  the  Americans  btnld  ships  to  look  at?  Next 
comes  a  miniite  division  of  an  erroneoas  aceoont  of  oor  ftNPee. 
(See  Review,  pase  S73,  near  the  bottom.)  One  instance  of 
Its  mbukes  shall  suffice.  *  Of  the  twelve  frigates,  five  have 
been  built,'  dtc  The  United  States,  the  Liberator,  the 
Ghierrier,  the  Java,  the  Macedonian,  the  Constitution,  the 
Congress,  the  Brandy#ine,  and  the  Potomac,  are  all  afloat, 
and  most  of  them  have  been  need.  In  this  detailed  account 
the  reviewer  rightly  gives  two  ships  rating  twenty-four  guns, 
*  but  which,'  he  continnes,  '  can  mount  many  more.'  One 
word  on  this  subject  in  passing.  The  John  Adams,  twenty- 
ibur,  is  an  American-built  ship.  She  is  pierced  for  twenty- 
four  guD8,  and  mounts  twenty-four  guns,  and  is  rated  twenty- 
four  guns.  The  Cyane,  the  other  vessel  in  question,  was 
captured  from  the  English.  She  mounts  thirty-two  guns, 
mounted  thirty-two,  if  not  thirty-four,  when  taken,  wss  put 
down  at  that  time,  in  Steele's  list,  at  hoerUy  guns,  and  is  now 
rated  by  us  at  twenty-four  guns.  I  mention  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  that  they  may  be  proved  to  be  wrong  if  I  am 
mistaken.  Your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  rating  of 
vessels,  I  believe  to  be  correct.  It  is  worthy  of  observation, 
that  the  reviewer,  in  his  enumeration  of  our  total  force,  (page 
273,)  omits  these  two  twenty-fours,  though  he  introduces 
them  in  the  close  of  the  same  paragraph. 

^  I  am  well  content  that  the  reviewer  should  believe  the 
Caledonia  more  than  a  match  for  the  Pennsylvania ;  but,  I 
must  say,  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  prudent  not  to 
hazard  any  prophetic  opinions  on  the  subject.  Ships  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  guns  seldom  lower  their  flags  to  opinions 
and  it  would  have  been  well  to  have  had  the  r»ult  of  sn  ex- 
periment, before  so  much  theoretical  confidence  wss  mani- 
fested. I  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  there  are  many 
brave  men  in  the  British  navy,  (in  command  of  the  Caledonia) 
who  would  seek  a  conflict  with  the  Pennsylvania,  in  the  event 
of  so  great  a  calamity  as  a  war ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
any  man  among  them  who  is  likely  to  be  success  Ail  in  so  se- 
rious a  strufif^ie,  would  be  conscious  of  aU  its  hazards.  I 
ahall  say  nothmg  on  the  subject  of  the  reasoning  of  the  re- 
viewer in  relation  to  the  size  of  ships  and  the  weignt  of  metaL 
I  Jm  old  enough  to  remember  very  similar  dootruMi 
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fiuriuon  in  relatioii  to  firigatee,  Irat  as  I  am  yery  certain  that 
each  nation  will  panne  its  own  policy  in  the  construction  and 
armament  of  its  vessels,  there  is  no  use  in  making  it  a  mat* 
ter  of  argument.  If  there  be  any  thing  connected  with  my 
profession  for  which  I  have  an  especial  aversion,  it  is  whjp> 
ping  a  ship  on  paper. 

•«  The  reviewer  is  just  as  confident,  that  in  all  the  nava] 
battles  of  the  late  war,  the  Americans  had  a  decided  su- 
periority of  force,  as  he  is  now,  that  even  against  this  supe- 
riority of  force,  the  Caledonia  could  capture  the  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  am  content  that  he  should  think  so,  though  I  am  by 
no  means  disposed  to  give  implicit  credit  to  the  erudite  au- 
thority he  quotes  (Mr.  James)  in  support  of  this  opinion. 

**  Tiiere  is  a  remarkable  declaration  of  the  reviewer  (page 
278)  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  He  says  tMt 
the  United  States,  being  an  agricuUural  and  annmercud 
naUonj  *  it  is  their  obvious  policy  to  avoid  war  as  much  as 
possible,  consistent  with  national  honour.'  If  I  were  not  a 
sailor  and  a  Yankee,  and  he  a  reviewer  and  an  Englishman, 
I  should  venture  to  say,  that  I  presume  he  means '  comisienih 
with  national  honour.'  I  give  you  this  little  grammatical 
flourish  much  in  the  same  humour  that  the  reviewer  gives  us 
his  professional  knowledge,  and,  perhaps,  quite  as  ignorantly. 
But,  retreating  to  my  deck,  I  would  ask  if  the  reviewer  means 
to  imply  that  England  goes  to  war  for  other  objects  ? 

^  The  next  fact  that  I  shall  allude  to,  is  tlie  complement 
of  the  North  Carolina.  The  reviewer  states,  that  it  is  <  con- 
siderably more  than  1,100  persons.'  I  am  compelled  to  say 
he  has  been  grossly  deceived.  If  he  will  look  at  page  230^ 
letter  B  [1]  of  the  documents  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
for  the  present  year,  he  will  see  the  detail  of  the  complement 
of  the  Delaware,  (a  sister  ship  of  the  Carolina)  including 
every  person  on  board,  fitHn  the  commodore  to  the  boys,  ex- 
clusivdly  of  the  marines.  The  total  is  720  souls.  At  pa^ 
257,  No.  I.  [1]  he  mJl  find  the  estimate  for  her  marine,  vn. 
117,  including  the  staff  of  a  squadron.  The  two  sums  to* 
ffether  make  837  souls,  which,  I  can  assure  the  reviewer,  ii 
Uie  full  war  complement  of  the  ship,  with  a  flag  officer,  band, 
marine  stafl^  &c.  &c  though  liable  as  in  all  Miips,  to  be  di- 
minished by  service,  or  temporarily  increased  by  a  fbw  super- 
numeraries, particularly  by  an  officer  or  two,  now  and  then. 

**  You  have  sufficiently  exposed,  in  your  own  note,  the  mis- 
take of  the  reviewer  on  the  subject  of^he  cost  of  maintaining 
our  navy. 

^  Perhaps  the  most  singular  asserticm  in  the  whole  article 
isthefoUowing:  «  TAs  d^MriecM  fisi^er tt  so  te4,  thsA  tbr«e 
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ri4  AmerieaB  fllim  an  b«ik  of  liat  mIt  and  lonuC  ;  I  riioiilil 
glad  to  kwHT  WMTO  battor  tioiber  k  to  be  found.  It  ia 
tfae,  that  dnniy  tha  war,  wa  waia  coanDellad  to  obutruct 
aamal  towmIi  m  a  harry,  aad  that  a  littk  other  timber  waa 
aifanitted,  rather  than  not  get  the  ahipa  in  time,  and  that  auch 
tJBibnr  hw  beea  foond  daeayad-  I  «rito  with  a  detailed  ns- 
pait  of  the  CeiiMaiMioaaia  <y  the  Navy  for  the  year  1827,  be- 
foroBM.  ItMMlioaethepaiticQlarooMitionofefeffyveaMlia 
tkeaervioe.  I  extract  the  foUowh^: « Ohio,aevcBty-foiir:  out- 
aide  pbnk  nach  decayed,  fteai  the  rail  to  the  wayii,and  eome 
apota  of  decay  ineMe,  in  the  plank  acraai  the  atem,  in  the 
eeihnf,  and  gan-dack  ckaqH.'  *  Waafaipfton,  aavent^-four : 
wSl  refuire  oaaaideiahla  repaiia  in  her  plankinf,  top-Umbers, 
baaaia  and  floor-timben:  tha  copper  aboold  be  examined 
before  ahe  foee  to  aaa.'  '  FraiaJdin,  aefeoty-four:  will  require 
planlring  from  near  watar'a  edge  to  the  rail,  and  an  examina- 
tion of  her  copper.*  As  theee  three  ehipe  are  in  much  the 
wont  condition  of  any  of  the  tarelve,  I  presume  they  are  the 
rewdf  alluded  to.  The  foregoing  ie  the  official  statement  of 
those  who  are  best  informed  in  the  matter.  The  Washing- 
ton has  been  built  fourteea  years,  the  Independence  thirteen, 
and  the  Ohio  ten.  If  the  reviewer  thinks  that  British  ships 
do  not  often  want  pbnking  above  water,  I  presume  he  if  mia- 
taken.  But  the  XVashington  is,  confessedly,  defective  in 
many  of  her  timbers.  The  Waahington  was  built  in  the  war, 
and,  I  believe,  of  mixed  timber.  I liave  also  heard,  though  I 
win  not  vouch  for  its  truth,  that  she  was,  in  part,  built  of 
captured  timber,  which  had  been  intended  for  the  British 
navy.  A  sufficient  evidence  of  the  quality  of  our  timber  is, 
however,  contained  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  never  been 
obliged  to  break  up  a  ship  that  was  built  expressly  for  a 
cruizer,  larger  than  a  sloop  of  war,  since  the  regular  estab- 
lishment of  our  navy  in  1797.  The  Java  was  thought  to  be 
the  worst  ship,  of  her  sine,  we  ever  had ;  but,  on  examination, 
it  was  found  that  she  would  very  well  bear  repairs.  But 
what  interest  has  the  reviewer  in  proving  we  have  ratten 
ahips?  did  he  ever  know  an  American  officer  apologise  for  a 
defeat  on  account  of  a  rotten  ship? 

«'  The  next  topic  worthy  of  notice,  is  the  dry  docks.  The 
reviewer  proves,  to  his  own  satisfaction,  that  a  dry  dock  m 
England  costs  15,000/.  lees  than  one  in  America.  In  other 
words,  teu  of  these  dry  docks,  wliich  would  bo  sufficient  for 
the  larjrcst  navy  in  the  world,  would  cort,  in  America,  an  ex- 
cess of  1S0,00(M.  I  do  not  see  that  the  point  is  worthy  of  a 
discussion,  since  they  aia  not  perishable  thinga. 
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«■  I  had  forvottan  to  eomment  <m  the  opinion  of  the  v»> 
vUwar,  that  England  poaseawa  *•  coal  and  iron  in  graaler 
quantitiea  than  any  other  country  of  the  world.'  The  aammp- 
tion  ia  a  little  gratuitoua,  and  I  think  an  intelligent  examina- 
tion of  the  facta  would  oon^rince  him  of  his  error. 

**  There  ia  a  itrange  perveraion  of  the  frank  and  manly  ex- 
poaition  of  certain  acknowledged  defecta  in  oar  doek-yarda 
and  naval  avstem,  which  it  ia  the  dut;^  of  the  lecretajy  of  the 
navy  to  make  to  Congreia,  and  which,  I  preaume,  ne  will 
oontinae  to  make  anmuilly  until  they  are  amended.  One  ia 
tempted  to  helieve  auch  miniaterial  candour  ia  unuaual,  or  the 
reviewer  could  not  miatake  ita  motive.  A  wiae  roan  would 
be  induced  to  believe  it  a  proof  of  a  desire  for  reformation , 
hot  the  reviewer  a|^)eara  to  think  it  infers  a  confeasion  of 
imbecility.  Perhaps,  however,  something  should  be  allowed 
for  the  course  of  policy  pursued  by  the  two  nationa  in  exec- 
utive matters. 

**  In  page  384,  there  is  another  gauntlet  thrown  (by  the 
reviewer)  from  the  Barham  of  jS^y  gmu^  to  any  American 
Hxty  gun /rigaU.  '  She  fthe  Barham)  being  in  all  reapecta 
a  much  finer  ahip.'  I  shall  not  diapote  the  prowds  nor  the 
perfection  of  the  Barham,  though  I  muat  atiU  doubt  the  pru- 
dence of  saying  so  much  about  them.  There  is  a  renowned 
dramatic  hero  who  deatroyed  a  whole  anny  very  much  in  the 
aame  way.  I  cheerfully  acquit  every  BriUsh  naval  officer  of 
the  indiscretion. 

^  I  ahall  venture  again  to  tAep  beyond  my  proper  liraita. 
What  doea  the  reviewer  mean  by  atating  that  *  Diplomatic 
Tieatiea,  Slc,  cost  the  United  States  5,140^9  doUam?'  (See 
Review,  page  385.)  He  foota  up  the  *  civil  department  of  the 
state'  at  7,155,307  dollars.  This  is  a  good  deal  worse  than  the 
Barham !  The  ofllcial  atatements  or  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  United  Statea'  government  for  the  ^ear  1836,  are 
now  before  me.  The  whole  amount  of  the  *  civil,  fnUceliane* 
out,  and  diploroadc*  expenses  for  that  year,  are  3,600,177 
dollars  79  cents.  (See  bocument,  page  35,  [4]  Treasurer'B 
Report,  1836.)  I  follow  your  exampto,  and  extract  itema. 
*  Liffht-houae  eatabliahment,  188,849;'  •  Marine-hotroital  ea- 
tabhshment,  54,336;'  « Public  buildings  in  Washington, 
91,371 ;'  •  Stock  m  the  CKetapeake  akd  Deiaware  Canai  Cam- 
pmnyy  107,500;'  *  Stock  in  the  Diemal  Swamp  Coai^Miiiy, 
150,000;*  « Stock  in  tke  LomevUle  and  Portland  Canal  Com- 
jpany,  30,000  ;*  *  Payment  of  claims  for  bui^ings  destroyed, 
per  act  of  March,  1835,  308,311 ;'  '  Diplomatu:  department^ 
163,476  40  cents;'  ^J^ieeion  to  the  Concrete  of  Panama^ 
9000;'  *CoiUingml  expmeee  of  foreign  mtertowne^  18.637 
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A&Ae.  dtU  the  eipeoM  tlMt  oaa  ty  ^om&iliiy  be 
itnwd  to  bekm;  to  « Di|iloiiiAtic  Tiwte,'  dEc  an  feolad 
op  ■epantfllT,  and, togotlier,  they  imln  tlie  niin  of  f3t,7l9 
Soents!!  Tlie  mitcSlaneom  cfargm  tie  >ko  fcoted  mjf^ 
rmtely,  ind  make  1,110,713  S3  oenta;  aad  tke  cnti  make 
i;e&6,746  48  cents.  I  do  not  wonder  that  a  wiiter  who  aeea 
figoraa  throuf^  such  a  medhim  ahoold  eay  imnediately  after- 
waidi, « it  is  tne  ohvioaa  policy  of  the  ^otennng  p>wen  of  a 
oountiy  like  that  we  have  beui  deacrihmg  to  eultiTate  peace 
and  amity  with  all  the  worid.'  I  am  quite  of  hit  mind,  thoiwh 
eeeminsly  for  very  difRwent  leaaooai  It  ia  lucky  for  tma 
writer  that  he  baa  not  foUen  into  the  bands  of  one  of  our  re|^ 
ular  quill-driven,  or  he  would  be  beaten  out  and  out,  not^ 
withstanding  his  singular  foUdty  hi  deriding  mmhats  ob 
paper. 

•  **  Let  us  look  at  one  mon  of  his  weak  points.  In  page  S79 
he  says  we  expended  (he  refen  to  the  year  1826)  A^StfiSt 
doUars  to  support  our  navy.  He  is  sihnit  as  to  toe  expense 
of  buUding  snipe,  though  we  bad  sevenl  frigates  and  ships 
of  the  line  on  tne  stocks  that  year,  and  had  just  commenced 
building  tSn  sloops  of  war,  three  of  which  were  actually 
launched  beibre  the  month  of  June.  Of  the  sraiy  he  ssjrs 
nothing  for  that  year,  though  he  tells  us,  that  in  1824  it  cost 
5,270;254  dollars.  Why  be  selected  the  year  1824,  it  is  im- 
possible for  roe  to  sav,  when  the  reports  of  1826  were  just  as 
clear,  and  probably  they  were  before  him.  But  we  will  take 
his  own  premises.  HU  American  *•  civil  department  of  state' 
cost  7,135^7  dollars ;  his  support  of  the  American  na^-y  cost 
4,222,952  dolUurs;  and  Ms  army  for  the  year  1824  cost 
5,270,254  dollars.  (It  actually  happened,  including  fortifica* 
tions,  Indian  department,  road  surveys,  dLC.  dLC.  that  the  ex- 
penditure belonging  to  the  war  department,  for  1826,  was 
upwards  of  6,000j060.)  Now  all  these  sums  make  16,648,513 
dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  building  ships  and 
fortd.  On  the  same  page  the  reviewer  puts  the  net  revenue 
of  the  country  at  20,385 ,4 JO  dollars,  which  leaves  an  excess 
of  3.636,817  dollars  for  the  other  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. Inunediatcly  after,  ho  says,  *  tne  public  debt  on  the 
1st  of  October.  1K25,  was  80,985,537.'  This,  at  five  per  cenL 
about  a  fair  avcrai^,  would  require  4,049,276  doUars  to  pay 
Uio  interest.  But  he  admits  that  the  debt  had  been  diminished 
nearly  10.000.000  of  dollars  in  the  yean  1824  and  '25.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  says,  page  6  of  his  last  nport,  that 
in  the  years  1825  and  1826,  21,297,210  doUara  were  paid  on 
the  principal  of  the  pubhc  debt.  I  should  like  to  know 
Where  the  money  came  fiom»  since,  by  tha  nnewtr*a  sbow* 
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mgj  the  wliole«KpeiiM  <^tlie  goveinmoit  ezeeoded  the  whole 
receipt  ly412^9  dollan.  If  he  helievee  his  own  pfremieee,  he 
will  at  letet  allow  na  the  credit  of  havinff  a  very  clever 
financier  eomewbere  ahout  the  Treasury.  But  I  must  stop, 
or  he  will  be  apt  to  think  that  I  belong  to  that  class  of  Amer- 
icans whom  he  accuses  of  indulging  in  a  '  cold,  eaiculaHmg 
tone  of  argumentation** 

**  If,  as  he  says,  the  government  of  the  United  States  is 
*  ostentatious,'  it  must  be  the  ostentation  of  this  cold  tone  of 
argumentation,  for  every  body  knows  they  get  very  little 
money  to  figure  with.  I  shall  not  animadvert  on  the  close  of 
his  sentence.  If  any  American  minister  at  the  English  court 
has  fuled  in  <  courtesy  and  civility,'  let  it  bo  proc£imed  in  a 
manly  manner  to  the  world,  or  spare  us  inuenoos.  You  can 
not  expect  that  I  should  go  any  further  with  this  writer.  I 
know  nothing  of  boundary  lines :  aU  I  hope  is,  that  they  may 
be  peaceably  settled. 

**  As  to  the  German,  or  pretended  German  author,  review- 
ed, I  have  nothing  to  say  to  him.  He  either  knows  a  vast 
deal  more  of  n^  country  than  I  know  myself,  at  he  knows 
nothing  at  all  about  it.  Mr.  de  Roos  being  a  professional 
man,  and  coming  out  under  his  own  name,  is  entitled  to  more 
respect. 

^  I  think  it  unfortunate  that  this  gentleman  did  not  give 
himself  sufiicient  time  to  make  his  observations. 

**  Mr.  de  Roos  is  hasty  in  his  inferences.  He  thinks  a 
dock-yard  was  placed  at  Philadelphia  because  the  peoj^e 
were  *  unwilling  to  be  behind-hand  with  her  neighbours  in 
the  posMssion  of  such  an  advantage.'  It  appears  to  me  a  suf- 
ficient reason,  that  Philadelphia  was  one  or  the  largest,  and, 
what  has  hitherto  been  an  object  with  us,  one  of  Uie  safist 
•ea-ports  in  the  country.  Baltimore  is  as  large  a  town  now 
as  Philadelphia  was  when  the  yard  was  estaUished,  and  yet 
Baltimore  has  no  dock-yard,  wmle  Portsmouth,  Gosport,  and 
Mobile  (all  three  quite  small  places)  have  dock-yards. 

^At  Washington,  Bir.  de  Roos  entered  the  navy-yard. 
He  saw  the  house  of  the  commissioner,  (captain  of  the  Vard  0 
but  *  could  observe  no  other  residence  belonging  to  officers.^ 
I  take  this  acknowledgment  to  be  another  proof  of  his  haste, 
as  the  master-commandant  has  a  very  neat  and  commodious 
dwelling  within  a  few  rods  of  the  other  house,  and  nearly  in 
ks  front.  I  think,  too,  he  must  have  passed  the  extensive 
quarters  of  the  officers  of  the  marine  corps,  which  are  very 
near  the  gate,  and  befbre  which  there  are  always  sentinels. 
Mr.  de  Roos  is  mistaken  in  calling  the  inclined  plane  Com- 
aodoce  Porter's:  it  waa  built  un£r  the  inspecticm  of  Gobi* 
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Httii  iIm  irfiiliint't  tr  Im  cankMoT 
the  &te  of  Um  Potonu  (oB  tiMt  pliM,)  6r  riK  wms  Imi^Ml 
withoul  diflfeoky,  dKMtly  after  1»  Mtw  ber.  (See  pece  17.) 
« The  dwd,  or  rather  hooaee*  ante  which  they  heUd  their 
ehipa,  are  aot  of  as  anwred  ooMtmctiaB.'  B|  wheoi?— hy 
Mr.  do  Rooe?  Mr.  de  Reoa  eajpe, « It  hie  heen  the  &ahioo 
of  trayelkn  to  aceuae  the  Amencaoe  of  a  haMlual  nolatBOo 
of  veracity  in  convenation;'  hot  thai  hetUnkithii 
tkm  if  wiuioat  foonHitioa.  I  wm  happy  that  he  feuBd 
to  think  eo. 

« In  New  York,  Mr.  de  Rooe  deMiibea  a  peeaKarii^  in  the 
ooDitnictMMi  of  the  Brnhm  ehiap  of  war*  on  board  or  which 
voHei  he  onqueitionably  beBeted  he  had  paid  a  Tint.  I  can 
Mnue  him  that  the  BodOB  aaiM  Ibr  the  eoeat  of  firaal  aonM 
montha  before  he  Tinted  New*York,andriKhad  not  letumed 
aa  hte  aa  March,  18t8.  Mr.  de  Rooe  Mya  that  'only  one 
▼easel  (a  cizty  gun  frigate)  was  buildinf'  at  New* York.  He 
ia  again  miataken :  there  wero  two  frigatei  (the  Sabine  and 
the  Savannah)  on  the  stocks  there  the  whole  of  the  year 
18:^.  The  Lexington  and  Vincennes  ekxips  were  launched 
in  March  and  May  of  the  same  year. 

**  Mr.  de  Rocs  next  describes  the  Ohio,  74,  which  he  tenns 
a  splendid  ship.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  a  professional  gen- 
tleman has  reason  to  be  pleased  with  any  of  our  vessels ;  but 
I  think  he  labours  under  some  error  when  he  adds,  *•  I  after* 
wards  learned  that  this  vessel  (the  Ohio)  was  an  instance  of 
the  cwming^  I  will  not  call  it  wisdom,  which  ftequently  ac- 
tuates the  policy  of  the  Americans.'  The  substance  of  his 
charge  is,  that  we  fit  out  fine  ahips,  and  aend  them  abroad  to 
create  a  false  idea  of  our  power.  Not  being  in  the  secret  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  navy,  who  sele^  sU  the  vessels 
used,  I  shall  not  venture  an  opinion  on  the  matter ;  hot  it  is 
clear  the  Ohio  has  never  been  used  in  this  manner,  since,  so 
fiir  from  e^-er  having  been  at  sea  at  all,  she  has  never  even 
been  entirely  fimshM.  It  is  alto  some  presumption  that  he 
hss  been  \ei  into  an  error,  that  the  Franklin  and  Washing- 
ton, the  former  of  which  looked  *  quite  smalL  after  seeing  the 
Ohio,'  have  both  been  much  in  actual  service. 

**  Mr.  de  Roos  is  wrong  m*hen  he  says  we  pay  bomtHu  fbi 
seamen.  I  presume  his  error  arises  from  the  mdwmmet  which 
is  always  paiid  to  a  sailor  in  America,  whether  it  be  for  a 
vessel  of  war,  or  for  a  merchant-ship.  I  do  not  well  see 
how  he  can  be  right  in  supposing  that  the  rccnntins  officer 
made  his  report  while  be  (Mr.^de  Roos)  was  in  the  yard, 
mce  that  officer  makes  his  report  only  to  the  department  at 
Washington.    How  does  Mr.  de  Rooe  leooncik  *  tha  mw 
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recrtdtfl  from  the  Inhnd  Sutes,'  ptge  66,  with  *  the  war  mhk 
plement  of  their  choioeet  eeamen,'  pege  63  ? 

» If  Mr.  de  Roos  is  of  the  same  mind  m  Mr.  Hallibinrtoii, 
(whom  he  ^iiotes,J  in  heheving  that  all  drcometancea  jro  to 
show  the  difkolties  c^  oor  havinff  a  navy,  I  hope  he  ww  be 
disposed  to  give  ns  the  more  cr^nt,  shooM  the  resoh  diftr 
from  his  ezMctations. 

**  Mr.  do  Roos  is  entirely  mistaketi  in  what  he  says  about 
Boston.  Nearhf ,  if  not  quite  half  of  the  whole  naTal  Ibrce 
that  has  sailed  nom  the  United  States  since  ISlf ,  has  sailed 
from  that  port.  He  is  also  wrong  in  calling  the  Natchei  a 
74,  when  she  is  a  sloop  of  war.  As  theee  are  most  of  the 
naval  fkcts  touched  upon  by  Mr.  de  Roos  in  his  brief  aceoont, 
I  shall  now  turn  my  attention  to  your  own  statemmt. 

^  I  have  already  noted  the  error  in  the  detailed  account  of 
our  force,  and  which  you  state  to  be  an  omission  of  the  press. 
Your  estimate  of  the  number  of  men  necessary  to  man  our 
present  ships  is  sufficiently  correct,  though  you  have  not  cer- 
tainly aUowed  officers  enough.  The  ships  of  the  line  alone 
would  require  near  800  officers,  including  all  those  who  are 
commissioned,  or  have  warrants.  The  frigates  would  need 
as  many  more,  and  the  sloops  and  smaller  vessels  quite  half 
as  many  more.  Two  thousand  officers  would  be  employed, 
at  least,  if  all  our  ships  were  manned.  Tlus  is  a  little  more 
than  twice  our  present  number ;  but  it  is  intended  to  increase 
the  lists,  I  believe.  At  all  events,  we  could  at  any  moment 
create  the  necessary  number  by  promoting  qualified  mid- 
shipmen* 

^  I  presume,  when  you  say  that  the  United  States  most 
be  admitted  to  possess  30,000  seamen,  you  mean  what  are 
technically  called  abU  seamen.  The  estimate  is,  I  think, 
sufficiently  low. 

M I  shall  close  this  note  by  adverting  to  a  part  of  the  re- 
view that  had  escaped  me  in  running  my  eye  rajudly  over  its 
contents.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the  reviewer  treating  the  sub- 
ject of  impressment  m  so  cavalier  a  manner.  Of  course,  I 
allude  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen  into  the 
British  service.  This  is  a  grave  question,  and  plain  dealing 
in  time  of  peace  will  be  very  likely  to  prevent  trouble  here 
aftcf^.  Though  the  reviewer  takes  it  as  part  of  his  premises, 
there  is  no  more  unsafe  calculation  than  to  believe  *  the  past 
will  speak  for  the  future'  in  relation  to  America.  We  do  not 
dispute  the  right  of  England  to  make  her  own  municipal 
laws ;  but  we  do  dispute  her  riffht  to  exercise  them  in  any 
way  that  shaU  make  it  unsafe  for  an  American  to  navigate 
the  ocean.    I  admire  the  coolness  with  which  the  reviewer 


■m,  »If  th^  (tbt  AmMkut)  hftTO  m  pba  to  oflbr,  by 
whkb  ABMiicaa  mumh  may  be  orotocM  ofoiiuC  #9TMi'  m 
•Mr  jiMte,  «nd  Bntiah  ■eanicti  mm  eiilertii|r  tliein.  Great 
Britain  wUl  iindoobtedly  be  ready  to  diMCUM$  it.'  We  Aove  a 
■loMlbrtiiasroltciMAyoiirMaiiicii.  The  PeniisylTaiua,  and 
her  fife  noue  ■aitera,  whoM  framef  are  now  poviding,  the 
Alabama,  the  Delaware,  the  Ohio,  the  New-York,  the  Ver^ 
mont,  the  North  Carolina,  d^  d^  d^,  fnmiib  a  hint  of  Iti 


•*  I  intend  to  part  in  goodhamonr  with  mf  imknown  firiend, 
the  reviewer;  and,  in  order  to  let  him  eee  it,  I  shall  give  hia 
a  piece  of  perfectly  dinntercned  advice.  If  England  wiehei 
to  difcum  air|f  quottion  connected  with  a  light  to  miprea  men 
out  of  Amencan  ihipa,  the  looner  ehe  does  it  the  better;  fin; 
in  a  veiy  few  more  jeara,  it  will  not  do  even  to  talk  dboid  " 
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